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1.  Anonymous.    Electricity  in  agrlcultnre.    Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:209.    1919. 

2.  Anonymous.  The  value  of  li^ins  in  the  cultivation  of  poor,  li^^ht  land.  Sci.  Amer. 
Supplem.  88:  265.  1919.  [Abstract  of  paper  read  by  A.  W.  Oldershaw  before  Agricultural 
Section,  British  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.    Reprinted,  Ihid,  88:321.    1919. 

3.  Anonymous.  Rispentypen  des  Hafers.  [Types  of  oat  panicles.]  Illustrierte  Landw. 
Zeitg.  39:  87.  Fig,  68-72,  I919.--This  article  is  taken  from  the  book  entitled  *'Der  Hafer" 
by  Adolph  Zade:  Jena,  1918.  Five  different  types  of  panicles  are  described  and  illustrated: 
1.  Stiff  or  vertical  panicle.  2.  Loose  or  hanging  panicle.  3.  Bushy  panicle.  4.  Spreading 
or  open  panicle.    5.  Flag-shaped  panicle. — John  W,  Roberta, 

4.  Anonymous.  Kartoifelanbauversuche  in  der  Schweiz.  [Potato  culture  experiments  in 
Switzerland.]  Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  97-96.  1919.— Two  portions  of  a  field  were 
planted  to  potatoes.  In  one  portion  the  cut  surface  of  the  tubers  was  placed  downward,  in 
the  other  it  was  placed  upward.  Each  portion  of  the  field  was  divided  into  four  plats  accord- 
ing to  the  portion  of  the  tuber  used  in  planting:  1.  ''Kopfe.''  2.  Tubers  cut  into  halves 
longitudinally.  3.  Entire  tubers.  4.  Eyes  cut  out  from  tubers.  For  each  plat,  the  weight 
of  the  seed  potato,  the  total  crop,  and  the  proportion  of  weight  of  seed  potato  to  weight  of 
yield  are  given.  The  position  of  the  cut  surface  made  no  difference  in  the  yield.  There  was 
little  difference  in  the  yields  from  plats  1,  2,  and  3;  a  good  yield  was  had  from  all  three.  In 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  material  planted,  the  yield  of  plat  4  was  the  highest  of  all, 
but  the  yield  was  not  sufficient  to  make  proper  use  of  the  ground.  Experiments  to  determine 
proper  plant  spacing  are  also  given. — John  W,  Roberts. 

5.  Anonymous.    Seed  importation  act  defined.    Seed  World.    6^^:20.    1919. 

6.  Anthony,  Stephen,  and  Harry  V.  Harlan.  Germination  of  barley  pollen.  Jour. 
Asric.  Res.  18:  525-536.     PL  60-61,    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  949. 

7.  Barber,  C.  A.  The  effect  of  salinity  on  the  growth  of  sugar  cane.  International 
Sugar  Jour.  22: 17-18.  1920. — From  experiments  carried  on  at  the  cane  breeding  station  at 
Coimbatore  it  was  foimd  that  common  salt  in  the  soil  seriously  affects  the  sprouting  of  sugar 
canes;  the  color  of  the  leaves  is  rarely  good;  and  the  growth  is  stunted.—^.  Koch, 
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8.  Becker,  Josef.  Versuche  zur  Unterscheldttxig  landwirtschaftl.  Sitmerelen  und 
Futtermittel  mit  Hilfe  der  Senimreaktion.  [Senim  reaction  an  aid  in  the  detennination  of 
agricultural  seeds  and  feeds.]  Fiihl.  Landw.  Zeit.  67 :  114-120.  1918.— An  antiserum,  produced 
by  inoculating  into  animals  (rabbits)  a  certain  albumen,  possesses  the  power  of  causing  pre- 
cipitation of  the  substance  used  for  inoculation.  By  means  of  such  a  serum  reaction  it  is 
possible  to  clearly  distinguish  between  various  agricultural  seeds  and  feeds  and  easily  detect 
adulterations.  In  preparing  the  material  for  inoculation  the  seeds  are  ground  into  a  fine 
powder,  extracted  with  a  10  per  cent  sodium  chlorid  solution,  the  extract  filtered  and  the 
protein  precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  and  dried. 
Before  being  used  the  dried  powder  is  dissolved  in  a  physiological  salt  solution — ^5  grams  of 
the  powder  in  100  cc.  of  solution.  Of  course,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  serum 
is  in  many  cases  specific  only  when  used  in  the  proper  dilution. — Ernst  ArUchwager, 

9.  Brown,  W.  H.,  and  A.  F.  Fischer.  Philippine  forest  products  as  sources  of  paper 
pulp.  Forest.  Bur.  Philippine  Islands  Bull.  16.  IS  p.  PL  1.  (1918)  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts. 
S,  Entry  161. 

10.  B^ssr,  P.  £tude  agricole  des  terres  de  la  Cochinchine.  [An  agricultural  study  of 
the  soils  of  Cochinchlna.]    Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  2:  1-11.    1920. 

11.  Chalmers,  D.  F.  Report  on  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Borma, 
1919.  15  p.  1919. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture  for  Burma,  giving  the 
results  of  development  and  testing  of  improved  varieties  of  crop  plants,  commonly  cultivated 
in  Burma.  Pebyugale,  a  variety  of  Phaneolus  lunatus,  condemned  for  export  purposes  on 
account  of  its  hydrocyanide  content,  is  found  to  contain  a  negligible  amount  of  the  poison. — 
Winfield  Dudgeon, 

12.  Chevalier,  A.  Culture  et  valeur  alimentalre  des  princlpales  16gumenettses  tropl- 
cales.  [Culture  and  food  value  of  the  principal  tropical  legumes.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon 
1 :  330-340.  1919. — A  general  discussion  of  the  commonly  cultivated  species  of  the  genera 
Soja,  Arachis,  Mucuna,  PhaseoluSf  Vigna,  etc. — E.  D.  Merrill, 

13.  Chittenden,  E.  J.  The  effect  of  **place"  on  yield  of  crops.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic. 
Soc.  44:  72-74.  Fig.  20^  SI,  1919.— This  is  a  report  of  a  comparison  of  yields  of  outside  and 
inside  rows  of  potatoes  planted  in  plots  in  which  the  yields  averaged  ICX)  for  the  former  to  72 
for  the  latter. — J,  K,  Shaw, 

14.  Christi ANSON,  C.  General  consideration  of  peat  problems.  Jour.  Amer.  Peat  Soo. 
13 :  7-9.  1920.— Peat  and  peat  lands  are  valuable  for  both  agricultural  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. Working  out  the  details  of  the  utilization  of  peat  lands  for  agricultural  and  fuel 
purposes,  constitutes  the  peat  problem. — 0,  B,  Rigg, 

15.  Clouston,  D.  The  selection  of  rice  on  the  Ralpur  Experimental  Farm.  Agric.  and 
Co-op.  Gaz.  [India]  IS^:  5-9.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  643. 

16.  CoLLENS,  A.  E.,  AND  OTHERS.  Sugar-cauo  experiments  in  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Report  on  experiments  conducted  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis  in  the  season  1916-17  and  1917- 
18,  Part  1.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados.  1919. — In  Antigua  the  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  at  nine  different  stations  of  varying  soil  conditions.  The  varieties 
which  have  given  the  best  results  as  plant  canes  over  a  long  period  of  experimentation  are 
B.  4596,  Sealy  Seedling,  B.  6308,  B.  1528  and  B.  3922.  B.  3412  tops  the  list  in  the  experiments 
with  ratoons  over  a  period  of  16  years.  In  the  Colony  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  B.  6308  heads  the 
list  of  plant  canes  for  1916-17.  In  1917-18,  Ba.  6032  is  first,  followed  very  closely  by  B.  6308 
and  B.  H.  10(12).    As  ratoons,  A.  2  and  B.  1528  head  the  lists  respectively. — /.  S,  Dash, 
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17.  Connor,  S.  D.  Agricultural  value  of  Indiana  peat  and  necessary  fertilizers.  -  Jour. 
Amer.  Peat  Soc.  13 :  13-17.  1020. — Indiana  contains  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  peat 
and  muck  soils,  mostly  neutral,  but  some  acid.  If  properly  drained  and  fertilized  these  soils 
are  capable  of  producing  large  and  profitable  crops.  Ordinary  crops  on  neutral  peat  soils 
respond  to  potash  fertilisation;  on  acid  ones  to  lime  and  phosphate. — 0,  B,  Rigg, 

18.  Dunbar,  B.  A.,  and  E.  R.  Binnbwies.  Proso  millet  investigations— analjrsls  of 
the  oil--  a  characteristic  alcohol.    Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42:  658-066.    1920. 

19.  Elatda,  I.    A  preliminary  report  on  the  acclimatization  of  alfal^    Philippine  Agric. 
8:  70-76.    1  pi    1919. 

20.  Ellis,  J.  H.  The  stage  of  maturity  of  cutting  wheat  when  affected  with  black  stem 
rust.  Agric.  Gaz.  Canada  6:  971.  1919. — Experiments  conducted  at  the  Manitoba  Agricul- 
tural College  show  that,  contrary  to  popular  notion,  wheat  attacked  by  rust  should  not  be 
cut  on  the  green  side.  Two  fields  of  badly  rusted  Marquis  wheat  were  divided  into  seven  plots 
each.  Seven  stages  of  maturity  starting  with  the  late  milk  stage  were  examined  in  relation 
to  weight  and  quality  of  grain  yield.  Premature  cutting  resulted  in  a  brighter  color  of  the 
grain  but  decreased  yield.  Cutting  when  the  grain  was  firm  showed  the  greatest  weight  per 
bushel  and  greatest  yields.  Grain  cut  in  the  ''late''  milk  stage  gave  56  pounds  per  bushel 
and  that  cut  in  the  ''firm''  stage  59  poimds  per  bushel. — 0.  W.  Dynes, 

21.  FRANas,  T.  C.    Tobacco-growing  in  Cuba.    Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  304^305.    6 
fig.   1919. 

22.  Garner,  W.  W.,  and  H.  A.  Allard.  Effect  of  the  relative  length  of  day  and  night 
ind  other  factors  of  the  environment  on  growth  and  reproduction  in  plants.  Jour.  Agric.  Res. 
18: 553-605.  PI  64^79,  SB  fig,  1020.— The  duration  of  the  daily  period  of  illummation  was 
found  to  be  a  factor  of  the  first  importance  in  the  growth  and  development  of  plants,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  sexual  reproduction.  At  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  siunmer 
months  a  number  of  species  and  varieties  were  subjected  to  continuous  daily  periods  of  solar 
illummation  of  5,  7  and  12  hours'  duration,  by  placing  the  different  series  of  test  plants  in  a 
dark  chamber  at  3,  4  and  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  respectively,  and  returning  them  to  the  open  at 
10, 9  and  6  a.m.,  respectively,  on  the  following  morning.  In  certain  cases  the  daily  exposure 
consisted  of  two  periods,  daylight  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  to  dark,  4  hours  of  darkness  at  mid- 
<l&y  thus  intervening.  The  control  plants  were  fully  exposed  throughout  the  entire  day. 
^<^(i  max,  Nicotiana  iabcicum,  Aster  linariifoliue,  Mikania  ecandenSf  Phaeeolue  vulgaris, 
Ambrosia  artemisiifolia,  Rapkanus  sativus,  Daucus  carota,  Lactuca  saliva,  Brassica  oleracea, 
Bibiscus  moschexiios,  Viola  fimbriaivla,  Solidago  juncea,  were  used.  In  all  species  tested 
^lie  rate  of  growth  was  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the  daily  exposure  to  light.  The  length 
of  the  vegetative  period  (germination  to  flowering  stage)  was  shortened,  lengthened  or  not 
^^cted,  depending  on  the  species  and  variety.  The  time  required  for  ripening  of  fruit  was 
o^rkedly  reduced.  Under  the  artificially  shortened  daily  illumination  the  duration  of  the 
^^tative  period  of  early,  mediiun,  late,  and  very  late  maturing  varieties  of  soy  beans  was 
^ly  21  to  28  days  while  the  respective  periods  of  the  controls  were  26,  62,  73, 110  days.  All 
▼^eties  thus  behaved  as  early  maturing  ones.  Similarly,  the  vegetative  period  of  Aster 
^tnan't/oZtt^  was  reduced  from  122  to  36  days  and  that  of  Maryland  Manmioth  tobacco  was 
r^uced  from  155  to  60  days  while  Connecticut  Broadleaf  tobacco  was  not  materially  affected. 
^  variety  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris  from  the  tropics  attained  the  flowering  stage  in  28  days  under 
^c  shortened  exposures  as  against  109  days  required  by  the  controls,  and  the  corresponding 
Periods  for  Ambrosia  artemisiifolia  were  27  and  85  days.  Mikania  scandens,  Rapkanus  saii^ 
'vc  and  Hibiscus  moscheutos,  on  the  other  hand,  were  unable  to  flower  under  the  reduced  light 
exposures.  Two  daily  exposures  with  4  hours'  darkness  intervening  had  little  effect  on  time 
of  flowering.  By  suitably  controlling  the  duration  of  the  daily  illumination  soy  beans,  aster 
^^  ragweed  were  induced  to  complete  two  vegetative  and  reproductive  cycles  in  one  season. 
'Hie  relation  of  the  seasonal  length  of  day  to  the  natural  distribution  of  plants  and  to  practical 
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crop  production  are  discussed.  The  above  results  showing  the  significance  of  the  length  of 
day  in  sexual  reproduction  were  confirmed  by  the  use  of  incandescent  electric  lights  to  lengthen 
the  normal  daily  illumination  period  during  the  winter  months.  Under  suitable  exposures 
Fagopyrum  vulgare,  Spinacea  oleracea  and  other  plants  assumed  the  ever-blooming  type  of 
development.  Although  the  plants  of  buckwheat  showed  general  similarity  in  behavior  under 
the  normal  illumination  of  the  short  winter  days,  the  individuals  growing  imder  the  influence 
of  the  lengthened  illumination  period  manifested  striking  differences  among  themselves  in 
time  of  flowering  and  in  size  attained.  Under  controlled  conditions  differences  in  water  sup- 
ply and  light  intensity  were  without  effect  on  the  time  of  flowering  of  soy  beans.  It  is  tenta- 
tively concluded  that :  Sexual  reproduction  can  be  attained  by  the  plant  only  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  a  specifically  favorable  length  of  day  (the  requirements  in  this  particular  varying 
widely  with  the  species  and  variety),  and  exposure  to  a  length  of  day  unfavorable  to  reproduc- 
tion but  favorable  to  growth  tends  to  produce  gigantism  or  indefinite  continuation  of  vege- 
tative development,  while  exposure  to  a  length  of  day  favorable  alike  to  sexual  reproduction 
and  to  vegetative  development  extends  the  period  of  sexual  reproduction  and  tends  to  induce 
the  "ever-bearing''  type  of  fruiting.  The  term  photoperiodism  is  suggested  to  designate  the 
phenomena  disclosed.    A  bibliography  is  appended. — W.  W,  Oamer, 

23.  Hawtrbt,  S.  H.  C.    Notes  on  a  few  useful  plants  and  home  industries  of  Paraguay • 
South  African  Jour.  Indust.  3:  35-41.    1920. 

24.  Hbltar,  J.  P.    Report  of  the  Department  of  Seed  Analysis.    New  Jersey  Agric- 
Exp.  Sta.  Ann.  Rept.  1918:  93-07.    1919. — Gives  a  summarization  of  the  tests  for  field  cro 
seeds,  vegetable  seeds  and  com. — MeL  T,  Cook, 

25.  Hendrt,  G.  W.  Mariout  barley  with  a  brief  discussion  of  barley  culture  in  Call 
fomia.  California  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  312:  57-109.  Fig,  19.  1919.— A  brief  history  o 
Mariout  barley  is  given,  including  an  account  of  its  introduction  into  the  United  States.  Th 
bulletin  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the  practical  aspects  of  barley  culture  in  Cali- — 
fomia.  The  moisture  and  soil  requirements,  methods  of  preparing  the  soil  and  seeding,  meth- — 
ods  of  harvesting  the  crop  and  comparative  yields  in  different  states  are  discussed. — W.  P» — 
Kelley, 

26.  Hepner,  Fbank  E.    Wyoming  forage  plants  and  their  chemical  conqwsition.    Wyo — 
ming  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Ann.  Rept.  28  (1917-18):  117-128.    1918.— This  paper  consists  of  two^^ 
parts.    Part  I  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  the  nitrogen  content  of  high  altitudes 
plants.    In  earlier  work  done  at  this  station  (Wyoming  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bulls.  65,  70, 76,  and 
87)  it  was  discovered  that  the  native  plants  were  richer  in  nitrogen  than  those  of  the  sam& 
species  grown  in  the  more  humid  climates  of  lower  altitudes,  and  later  investigations  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  nitrogen  content  to  increase  with  the  altitude. 
In  an  attempt  to  find  out  whether  the  cause  of  this  increase  might  not  be  found  in  the  higher 
nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  at  higher  altitudes,  54  samples  of  33  different  species  of  grasses, 
sedges  and  rushes  were  collected  at  different  altitudes  and  at  the  same  time  the  soils  on  which 
they  grew  were  sampled.    These  were  analyzed  and  the  results  are  given  in  tabular  form. 
These  results  appear  to  show  that  the  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  plants  at  higher  elevation 

is  not  so  marked  as  the  earlier  work  would  indicate,  although  the  statements  made  in  the  ear- 
lier bulletins  were  generally  true.  Regarding  the  question  as  to  whether  the  soils  of  high  alti- 
tudes are  richer  in  nitrogen  than  those  of  lower  elevations,  the  conclusion  is  that  although 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  practically  the  sole  source  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  plant,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity present  doubtless  exerts  a  considerable  influence  on  the  amount  taken  up  by  the  plant, 
still  the  abundance  of  nitrogen  foimd  in  high  altitude  grasses  is  not  due  entirely,  if  at  all,  to 
the  greater  amoimt  of  nitrogen,  either  total  or  nitrate,  in  the  soils,  nor  is  it  due  to  excessive 
quantities  of  any  other  soil  constituent.  Part  2  gives  the  complete  proximate  analyses  of 
some  of  the  forage  plants  including  those  dealt  with  in  the  previous  paper.  They  are  all 
Grasses,  Sedges,  and  Rushes,  including  Agropyron  occidentale  Scribn.;  Agropyron  pseudo- 
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repens  Scribn.  &  Smith;  Agropyron  tenerum  Vasey;  Agrostis  cdba  L;  Beckmannia  erucaeJormU 
(L)  Host;  BoutelotMoligostachya  (Nutt.)  Torr. ;  Bromus inermis  Leyss;  Bromtu  porteri  (Coult.) 
Nash;  Carex  aristaia  R.  Br.;  Carexf estiva  ebenea  (Rydb.)  A.  Nels.;  Carez  nebrascensis  Dew; 
Carex  seopulorum  Hohn;  Carex  siccata  Dew;  Carex  utriculata  Boott.;  Carex  variabilia  Bailey; 
Deschampsia  caespitosa  (L.)  Beauv.;  Eleocharie  paluairis  L.;  Elymua  mticounii  Vasey;  Olp" 
ceria  grandie  Wats.;  Hordeum  jubatwn  L;  Juncua  haltictu  L;  J  uncus  longietylie  Torr.;  Juncu9 
nodoeus  L;  Juncus  meriensianus  Bong;  Juncus  richardsonianus  R.  &  S.;  PMeum  alpinum  L; 
PhUum  pratense  L;  Poa  reflexa  Vasey  &  Scribn.;  Poa  nevadensie  Vasey;  Puccinellia  airmdes 
(Nutt.)  Wats  &  Coult.;  Scirpus  americaniia  Pers.;  Sporoholue  airoidee  Torr.;  Sparoholus 
breptfolius  (Nutt.)  Scribn.;  Trisetum  aubepicatum  Beauv. — James  P.  Poole, 

27.  HiLLM^K,  F.  H.,  AND  Helen  M.  Henrt.  Identification  of  seed  of  Italian  alfalfa 
and  red  clover.  Seed  World  7*:  15.  1920. — Studies  made  in  the  Federal  Seed  Laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  it  is  possible  for  the  expert  seed 
analyst  to  identify  with  reasonable  certainty  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  grown  in  Italy, 
when  the  seed  is  represented  by  samples  of  sufficient  siae.  The  six  kinds  of  incidental  seeds 
peculiar  to  the  Italian  strains  constitute  the  basis  of  identification,  namely:  Hedysarum 
eoronariunif  GaXega  sp,,  probably  Q.  officinalis^  Trifolium  supinum,  Cephalaria  transylvanica 
of  the  Dipsacaceae,  a  species  of  Phalaris  closely  allied  to  Phalaris  canariensiSf  and  an  im- 
determined  species  of  Valerianella  very  similar  to  V,  dentata. — M.  T,  Munn, 

28.  HiLTNER,  LoRBNZ.    Vennshrte  Futtergewinnung  aus  der  heimisdien  Pflanzenwelt. 
1.  Tell.  Die  Gewinnung  von  Futter  auf  dem  akerland.    II.  Teil.  Wald,  Heide  und  Moor  als 
Ftttterquellen.    Die  Verwertung  der  Wasser-  und  Sumpfpflanzen.    Fttttergewinnung  aus  Ge- 
miise — Obst-,  Wein-  und  Hopfengarten.    [Increased  forage  production  from  the  native  flora. 
Pt  1.  Obtaining  of  cattle  feed  from  the  farm.    Ft.  2.  Forest,  meadow  and  moor  as  sources  of 
cattle  feed.    The  use  of  aquatic  and  swamp  plants  as  cattle  feed,  etc.]    Stuttgart,  1917-1918.— 
The  first  part  of  Hiltner's  book  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1917  and  is  perhaps  best  described 
to  American  agronomists  by  saying  that  it  is  comparable  in  subject-matter  and  manner  of 
treatment  to  a  high-grade  station  or  Department  bulletin  on  forage  and  fodder  crops,  with 
special  reference  to  war  conditions.    The  84  pages  of  this  publication  are  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  foristge  products  grown  on  the  fields,  both  cultivated  plants  and  weeds.    Under  each 
of  the  more  important  crops  the  author  gives  the  composition  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
protein,  fat,  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  discusses  methods  of  culture,  fertilizers,  and  the  best 
methods  of  utilizing  the  feed,  whether  green,  ensiled,  or  as  dried  feed.    In  the  second  part, 
written  in  the  spring  of  1918,  the  author  discusses  fodder  that  may  be  secured  from  woodland, 
moorland,  or  other  waste  lands,  water  and  swamp  plants,  feeds  from  the  waste  of  gardens, 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  hop  fields.    And  finally,  in  an  appendix  the  author  discusses  the 
methods  of  treating  straw  to  make  it  a  desirable  feed. — In  1913  Germany  imported  a  total 
of  one  million  tons  (of  1000  kg.  each)  of  food  stuffs  for  farm  animals.    This  had  a  value  of  43.3 
marks  per  head  of  large  live  stock  (Hauptgrossvieh),  while  the  value  of  food  imported 
for  human  consumption  was  valued  at  26.66   marks  per  capita.    A  large  part   of  the 

• 

"Imports  too  consisted  of  protein  and  fat-rich  foods.  The  object  of  Hiltner,  therefore,  is  to 
point  out  how  German  farmers  may  increase  their  output  of  forage  by  producing  more  per 
Acre  or  by  utilizing  weeds  and  other  plants  not  commonly  used,  and  waste  products.  Much 
of  the  advice  given  the  German  farmer  would  be  inapplicable  to  American  conditions  because 
of  the  considerable  amount  of  hand  labor  involved.  The  saving  of  waste  products  by  labor- 
ious processes  may  be  necessary  under  certain  conditions,  but  would  certainly  not  appeal 
*o  American  farmers. — ^The  author  frankly  points  out  that  while  many  plants  not  commonly 
used  may  be  fed,  these  will  in  most  cases  serve  only  as  roughage,  and  have  not  the  protein  or 
[&t  content  to  make  them  valuable  as  substitutes  for  imported  concentrates. — ^The  discussion 
^  part  I  falls  under  five  heads:  1.  Legumes  and  clovers.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Sugar  beets, 
°^*ngels,  swedes,  carrots.  4.  Miscellaneous  forage  plants.  5.  Weeds. — The  cultivation  of 
'^gumes  is  urged  but  nothing  new  is  brought  out.  Most  emphasis  is  placed  on  potatoes  and 
s^gar  beets.    Before  the  war  12  per  cent  of  the  arable  land  in  Germany  was  devoted  to  pota- 
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toes  and  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  fed  to  animals.    Besides  the  tubers  the  herbage,  cut  just 
as  the  tubers  ripen  can  be  used  as  hay  or  ensilage.    Miscellaneous  information  is  given  on 
various  minor  forage  plants  and  weeds  with  a  view  to  the  more  general  utilization  of  every- 
thing edible. — In  part  II  food  stuffs  to  be  secured  from  trees,  shrubs,  water  and  swamp  plants 
and  from  various  water  products  are  discussed. — ^The  use  of  forest  tree  foliage  and  twigs  is 
especially  urged  and  there  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  species  under  which  are  given  the  essential 
items  of  information  for  each  species. — Wood,  chemically  treated,  was  being  used  in  1918  but* 
apparently  not  as  yet  very  largely  or  successfully.    The  author  refers  hopefully  however  to 
many  plans  underway.    In  an  appendix  the  treatment  of  straw  with  caustic  soda  is  dis — 
cussed. — A.  J.  Pietera, 

29.  HiMBER,  F.  C.    Flour  and  mill  feed  prices.    North  Dakota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  SpeciaH 
Bull.  15 :  360-368.    1919. — A  questionnaire  sent  to  flour  mills  in  North  Dakota  secured  whoh 
sale  flour  prices  at  a  date  when  federal  supervision  of  milling  was  in  force  and  thereafter 
Comparative  profits  on  flour  and  mill  feeds  are  discussed. — L.  R,  Waldron, 

30.  Holmes  SaaTH,  E.  Flax  cultivation.  South  African  Jour.  Indust.  2:  1153-1159«i 
1919. 

31.  Jabs,  Asmus.    Einiges  iiber  unsere  Torfmoore.    [Notes  on  our  peat  bogs.]     Natur- 
wissenschaf ten  7 :  491-495.    1919. — The  agricultural  use  of  peat  lands  in  Germany  as  well 
the  industrial  uses  of  peat  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  post-war  conditions. — Orion  L,  Clarh^..-^ 

32.  Jones,  James  W.    Beet  top  silage  and  other  by-products  of  the  sugar  beet.    U.  S.^ — 
Dept.  Agric.  Farmers  Bull.  1095.    H  V-    Fig,  1-lB,    1919. 

33.  Kaiser,  Paul.    Der  Stachelginster.     [Prickly  broom.     {Ulex  europaeuA.)]    Illus- 
trierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39 :  38.    1919. 

34.  KiDD,  Franklin.  Laboratory  experiments  on  the  sprouting  of  potatoes  in  various-^ 
gas  mixtures.  [Nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide.]  New  Phytol.  18:  248-252.  1919. — - 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  960. 

35.  Klino,  Max.  Die  Kriegsfuttermittel.  [War  live-stock  food.]  Stuttgart,  1918. — 
This  is  essentially  a  handy  compendium  of  information  regarding  the  various  feeds  on  the 
German  market  in  1918  or  which  might  be  produced  by  the  farmer.  In  general  it  covers  the 
same  ground  as  Hiltner  but  without  the  cultural  directions  and  with  the  data  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  various  substances  more  conveniently  arranged.  In  many  cases  only  the  trade 
name  and  chemical  composition  of  the  substance  is  given.  References  to  sources  of  chemical 
data  are  given,  and  as  a  rule  there  are  one  or  two,  rarely  three  analyses. — ^Besides  prepared 
feeds  there  are  data  on  all  sorts  of  major  and  minor  forage  crops,  trees  and  shrubs,  weeds, 
swamp  plants,  vegetable  and  animal  wastes.  Preparations  from  chemically  treated  wood  and 
straw  are  discussed  and  some  directions  given. — A,  J.  Pieiers, 

36.  KoNDo,  M.  Ueber  Nachreife  und  Keimung  verschieden  reifer  Reiskdmer  (Orysa 
sativa).  [After-ripening  and  germination  of  rice  seeds  in  various  stages  of  maturity.]  Ber. 
Ohara  Inst.  Landw.  Forsch.  1:  361-387.  1918. — Grains  in  the  "milk  stage''  are  capable  of 
germination,  though  the  percentage  germinating  is  small.  However,  if  they  are  kept  15 
days  in  dry  storage,  or  30  days  in  moist  storage,  they  will  germinate  well.  The  ''yellow- 
ripe"  grains  germinate  sparingly,  but  if  kept  for  3  months  they  will  germinate  as  well  as  fully 
ripe  grains.  The  "fully-ripe"  grains  germinate  at  once,  but  germinate  better  if  kept  for  a 
month  after  harvesting.  The  "dead-ripe"  grains  germinate  immediately  after  harvesting 
and  need  no  after  ripening. — The  after-ripening  process  is  rapidly  accomplished,  if  the  rice 
seeds  are  kept  in  a  dry  condition,  but  is  delayed  under  moist  conditions.  Seeds  ripened 
under  moist  conditions  germinate  better,  however,  than  those  ripened  under  dry  conditions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  keep  the  seeds  in  the  panicles. — The  germination  of  freshly  harvested, 
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onripe  seeds  is  hastened  after  drying  in  the  sun. — The  riper  the  seeds  and  the  further  the  after- 
ripening  has  progressed,  the  more  quickly  they  germinate  and  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
germination  and  the  better  the  seedlings  they  produce. — Abnormal  seedlings  often  appear 
"Milk-ripe"  grains  often  produce  radicles  but  no  plumules.  Fully  ripe  grains  often  produce 
plumules  but  no  radicles. — H,  8,  Reed, 

37.  KoNDO,  M.  Ueber  die  in  der  Landwirtschaft  Japans  gebrauchten  Samen.  [Seeds 
used  in  Japanese  agriculture.]  Ber.  Ohara  Inst.  Landw.  Forsch.  1:  261-324.  17  fig.  1918. — 
An  account  of  the  morphological  characters  of  oertain  seeds  and  their  seedlings.  Discusses 
such  features  as  the  external  appearance  of  the  seed,  color,  size,  weight,  anatomical  structure 
of  the  seed  coat,  embryo,  and  seedling. — Seeds  of  the  following  plants  are  so  described: 
Saphanus  sativiAS,  Solanum  MeUmgena,  Cucurbita  moechata  var.  Toonaa  Makino,  Lagenaria 
vulgaris,  Benincctsa  cerifera,  Citrullue  vulgarie,  Luffa  cylindrica,  Momordica  charaniia,  Cucu^ 
mis  melo,  Cucumie  eaiivus. — Literature  cited. — H.  S,  Reed, 

38.  KxjLKABNi,  M.  L.  Further  experiments  and  improvements  in  the  method  of  planting 
sugar  cane  and  further  study  of  the  position  of  seed  in  the  ground  while  planting.  Agric.  Jour. 
India  14 :  791-796.  PL  S9-SS.  1919. — Sugar  cane  cuttings  with  one  bud,  planted  with  the  bud 
pointing  upward,  sprouted  82  per  cent  and  averaged  5.1  poimds  per  cane  as  compared  with 
50  per  cent  sprouting  and  4.3  pounds  per  cane  where  cuttings  with  three  buds  were  planted 
with  the  buds  pointed  sideways.  The  yield  of  crude  sugar  was  about  25  per  cent  greater  from 
the  single  bud  plantings.  Results  from  placing  maize,  cotton  and  jack  beans  with  the  seeds 
pointing  upwards,  sideways  and  downwards  are  given.  In  all  cases  seeds  pointed  upwards 
gave  the  poorest  results.  The  author  attributes  poor  stands  and  sickly  plants  to  indiscrim- 
inate placing  of  seeds,  or  of  buds  where  cuttings  are  used  in  planting. — J.  J,  Skinner, 

39.  Maceda,  F.  N.    Selection  in  soy  beans.    Philippine  Agric.  8:  92-98.    1919. 

40.  Menxtal,  Paul,  and  C.  T.  Dowell.  Cyanogenesis  in  sudan  grass:  A  modification 
of  the  Francis-Connell  method  of  determining  hydrocyanic  acid. — Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  447- 
450.  1920. — Sudan  grass  [Andropogon  sorghum  Sudanensis]  is  found  to  contain  about  one- 
third  as  much  hydrocyanic  acid  as  is  found  in  grain  sorghums.  The  quantity  is  greatest  in 
the  young  plant  and  decreases  rapidly  as  the  plant  matures.  There  is  more  acid  in  the  plant 
m  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon. — D,  Reddick, 

41.  MiAvELLB,  R.  Essais  des  culture  du  bl6  au  Tran-ninh.  [£]q>eriments  in  cultivating 
whMt  in  Tran-ninh.]    Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  1 :  364-369.    1919. 

42.  MoLEGODE,  W.  Transplanting  of  paddy.  Tropic.  Agriculturist  52:  199-200.  1919. 
—Results  of  many  experiments  on  the  effect  of  transplanting  rice  are  given  which  show  an 
increase  of  33i  to  220  per  cent  in  yield.  Figures  are  also  given  to  show  that  in  all  recorded 
tests  the  increased  yield  and  the  seed  saved  by  transplanting  more  than  equalled  the  extra 
cost  incurred  by  the  operation. — R.  0.  Wiggans, 

43.  M DOERS,  C.  A.  Planting  rates  and  spacing  for  com  under  southern  conditions. 
Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12 :  1-22.  1920. — In  general  the  small  and  short  seasoned  varieties 
require  thicker  planting  than  the  large  long-seasoned  varieties.  Experimental  results  indi- 
cate a  close  relationship  between  the  best  rate  of  planting  for  grain  production  and  a  definite 
yield  of  grain  per  plant.    To  approximate  the  proper  stand  of  com  a  simple  equation  may  be 

56Y 
used  as  follows:  N  «  -— •    In  this  equation  N  stands  for  the  number  of  stalks  per  acre,  Y 

for  the  expectancy  or  approximate  production  in  bushels  per  acre  of  the  field  in  question  under 
average  seasonal  conditions  and  F  is  the  standard  varietal  factor  or  the  average  weight  of 
grain  per  plant  in  pounds  at  the  best  rate  of  planting  as  determined  experimentally  for  the 
variety  in  question.  In  the  spacing  experiments  it  was  concluded  that  the  best  results  in 
practice  will  probably  be  attained  with  a  width  of  row  which  permits  the  satisfactory  use  of 
tillage  implements  but  allows  the  determined  number  of  stalks  to  be  as  widely  spaced  as 
possible. — F,  M,  Schertz, 
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44.  MouLTON,  R.  H.    Kudztt,  the  latest  forage  plant.    Soi.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  364-365. 
5  fig,    1919. — Descriptive  of  a  rapid-growing  perennial  plant,  rich  in  protein,  starch  and  sugar  • 
which  it  is  asserted  gives  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  wealth  in  certain 
sections  of  the  U.  S.,  especially  in  some  of  the  southern  states. — Chas,  H,  OtU. 

45.  MuNDT,  H.  G.,  AND  J.  A.  T.  Waltebs.    Rotation  eiperiments.    1913:1919.    Rho- 
desia Agrio.  Jour.  16 :  513-520.    1919. 

46.  Nagel,    .     Kartoffellagerungsversttche.     [Potato    storage    eiperiments.]     Illus-^ 

trierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39 : 6.    1919.— Contrary  to  the  results  of  Noffe,  who  f  oimd  that  potatoes 
lost  the  least  starch  when  stored  in  a  cool,  dry,  but  well  lighted  place,  the  author's  experiments^ 
resulted  in  the  least  loss  of  both  starch  and  sugar  in  potatoes  stored  in  a  cool,  dry,  but  dark^^ 
place.    Tables  showing  the  percentages  of  loss  under  different  conditions  are  given. — John- 
W.  Roberts. 

47.  Oldershaw,  a.  W.  The  value  of  lupins  in  the  cultivation  of  poor,  light  land.  Jour. 
Ministry  Agric.  Great  Britain  26: 982-991.  Fig.  IS,  1920. — ^The  value  of  the  cultivation  of 
lupins  (Blue  and  yellow,  Lujnnua  luteiia)  as  a  means  of  improving  and  reclaiming  poor  light 
land  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Lupins  grow  with  surprising  luxuriance  upon  poor, 
blowing  sand,  which  will  grow  practically  nothing  else  but  rye.  The  effect  of  a  crop  of  lupins 
upon  the  succeeding  crop  is  really  astonishing.  Information  is  given  on  the  sowing,  harvest- 
ing and  utilization  of  lupins  and  on  the  removal  of  the  possible  pobonous  properties  from 
lupins. — M,  B,  McKay, 

48.  Parnbll,  F.R.  Experimental  error  in  variety  tests  with  rice.  Agrio.  Jour.  India 
14 :  747-757.  1919. — Experimental  errors  in  field  work  under  Indian  conditions  are  given  and 
data  presented.  The  probable  error  of  long,  narrow  field  plots  (20  X  250  Iks.)  is  much  less  than 
square  plots. — /.  J,  Skinner. 

49.  Perez,  P.  F.,  Manuel  A.  SuXbbz,  Manuel  F.  Grau,  and  Antonio  GarcIa  Villa. 
Experiencias  en  el  cultivo  del  tahaco.  [Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.]  Revist. 
Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2 :  484-488.  1919. — This  is  the  report  of  a  conmiission  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  report  on  the  results  of  experiments  with  tobacco  obtained  by 
Francisco  B.  Cruz.  The  experiments  involve  the  comparison  of  tobacco  grown  without  shade, 
shaded  by  palm  leaves  and  shaded  with  cheese  cloth.  Tobacco  produced  imder  shade  was 
declared  most  desirable  for  the  American  market.  The  yield  produced  imder  cheese  cloth 
was  largest. — F.  M,  QlodgetL 

50.  Pescott,  E.  E.  Excursion  to  ITobelius's  nursery,  Emerald.  Victorian  Nat.  36: 
9, 124, 125.  Jan;  8, 1920. — Paper  read  before  the  Field  Naturalists  Club  of  Victoria,  Australia. 
The  paper  is  a  popular  account  of  an  excursion  taken  to  the  tree-nursery  of  Messrs.  C.  A.  Nobel- 
ius  and  Sons  at  Emerald.  Uncultivated  plants  which  attracted  especial  attention  were  noted 
including  Erica  arborea;  Ranunculus  repens  the  English  buttercup,  which  has  become  natural- 
ized; and  Chiloglottis  the  Green  Bird  Orchid,  a  clump  of  which  was  found  in  the  top  of  a  tree 
fern.  The  feature  of  the  nursery,  however,  was  the  establishment  of  the  flax  industry,  many 
acres  of  land  being  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  Phormium  tenax.  A 
flax  mill  has  been  installed.  The  flax  plants  are  ready  to  cut  at  three  years  old,  and  subse- 
quently every  three  years  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  leaves  are  graded  by  throwing  a 
bundle  of  them  upright  in  a  sunken  cask.  The  different  lengths  are  withdrawn  and  assembled 
in  three  grades.  They  are  then  scutched,  the  freed  fiber  washed,  dried  and  bleached  and  the 
fiber  is  ready  for  baling  and  despatch  to  the  rope  mills.  A  ton  of  fiber  is  obtained  from  seven 
tons  of  leaves,  whereas  in  New  Zealand  eight  to  ten  tons  of  leaves  are  required  to  produce 
one  ton  of  fiber.  In  New  Zealand  the  flax  grows  best  in  swamps,  while  all  of  Mr.  Nobelius' 
was  hill  grown.  The  local  fiber  is  of  superior  quality — and  graded  ''special"  at  the  rope 
milb. — F.  Detmers. 
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51.  Pltmbn,  F.  J.  Nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure  for  cotton.  Agric.  and  Co-op.  Gas. 
[India]  IS' :  10-11.  1919. — Nitrate  of  soda  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  fertiliser  for  cotton. 
Methods  for  application  and  instructions  for  storage  are  given. — Winfield  Dudgeon. 

52.  PoNSDOMENECHy  J.  Elementos  qufmicos  necesarios  a  un  terrene  para  cafta.  [Fer- 
tilizer necessary  for  sugar  cane.]    Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2:  489-493.    1919. 

53.  PowEBs,  W.  L.  The  improvement  of  wild  meadow  and  tule  land.  Jour.  Amer. 
Feat  Soc.  13 :  18-25.  1920.  Oregon  has  about  500,000  acres  of  such  land.  There  are  two  soil 
types — peat  and  silt  loam.  Its  crop  production  can  be  greatly  increased  by  regulating  the 
water  supply  by  drainage  and  irrigation. — G,  B,  Rigg. 

54.  RicHET,  Frederick  D.  Formaldehyde  treatment  of  seed  com.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc. 
Agron.  12 :  39-43.  1920. — Seed  com  was  treated  with  solutions  of  5, 15  and  25  cc.  of  formalde- 
hyde per  liter.  The  weakest  solution  did  not  materially  affect  the  vitality  of  the  seed  while 
the  15-cc.  solution  was  injurious,  as  evidenced  by  the  germination  and  development  in  sand. 
The  treatment  with  5  cc.  per  liter  was  markedly  injurious.  Fungus  development  was  best 
checked  by  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  (5  cc.  ECHO  in  9.95  cc.  of  water)  and  ''fuming" 
the  seed  for  2-24  hours.  This  treatment  did  not  interfere  with  the  normal  development 
of  com  seedlings  in  water  culture. — F,  M,  Schertz. 

55.  RiNDL,  M.    Vegetable  fats  and  oils.  I.    South  African  Jour.  Indust.  3 :  14-23.    1920. 

56.  RoBsoN,  W.  Cotton  experiments.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department,  Mont- 
serrat,  1917-18:  3-12.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados,  1919. — Full  account 
is  given  of  the  breeding  and  selection  work  with  this  crop  done  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment.— J.  8.  Dash. 

57.  RoEMER,  Th.  Die  technik  der  Sortenpriifung.  [The  technique  of  variety  testing.] 
Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39: 35-36.  1919. — ^As  a  result  of  experiments  to  determine  the  best 
experimental  technique  in  variety  tests,  the  author  considers  the  following  as  important 
factors:  (1)  weather  (2)  kind  of  fruit  (3)  size  of  plats  (4)  shape  of  plats  (5)  number  of  replicate 
plats  (6)  number  of  plats  for  comparison  (7)  situation  of  the  plats  with  regard  to  one  another 
(8)  treatment  at  harvest  time.  The  field  for  the  experiments  should  be  carefully  selected. 
There  should  be  at  least  six  replicates  of  each  plat.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  each  plat 
proper  cultivation.  The  author  also  discusses  the  things  to  be  considered  in  determining 
the  quality  of  the  yield.  Among  these  are  size  of  grain,  susceptibility  to  fungous  attack,  and 
ability  of  the  seeds  to  germinate. — John  W.  Roberts. 

58.  RosENFELD,  A.  H.  Kavangire:  Porto  Rico's  Mosaic  Disease-Resisting  Cane.  In- 
ternat.  Sugar  Jour.  22 :  26-33.  1920. — An  account  of  the  history  and  behaviour  of  Kavangire 
ia  the  Argentine  is  presented. — From  investigations  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
the  mosaic  or  mottling  disease  of  sugar  cane  in  Porto  Rico,  it  was  found  that  of  20  imported 
varieties  there  was  one  Japanese  variety  (Kavangire)  which  proved  to  be  immime.  This 
cane  was  obtained  from  the  National  Agricultural  School  in  Tucuman,  which  in  turn  obtained 
the  variety  from  the  Experiment  Station  in  Campinas,  Brazil.  When  tried  out  at  the  Tucu- 
man Sugar  Experiment  Station,  it  showed  on  first  germination  remarkable  vigor,  dark  color, 
high  agricultural  production,  fair  juice  if  left  for  late  cropping,  and  extreme  resistance  to 
fungous  disease  and  attacks  of  boring  insects. — It  is  a  typically  thin  Japanese  bamboo  type 
of  cane,  identical  with  the  Uba  variety  of  Natal  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  Cavangerie  which 
is  a  large  soft  red  cane  with  faint  black  stripes.  Experiments  were  continued  with  the  variety 
under  the  name  of  Kavangire  and  a  consignment  of  this  variety  was  sent  to  the  Federal  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. — Being  resistant  to  root  disease,  borer  and  stem 
rot,  and  to  frost,  it  requires  less  replanting  than  other  varieties  which  reduces  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Experiments  at  Tucuman  with  Kavangire  in  comparison  with  native  striped  and 
purple  canes  (Cheribon)  show  that  the  yield  of  cane  per  hectare  as  second,  third,  and  fourth 
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year  stubble  of  Kavangire  is  in  each  case  much  greater  than  that  of  the  local  cane.  One 
crop  of  plant  and  four  of  stubble  gives  an  average  yield  of  cane  and  sugar  per  hectare  for 
Kavangire  of  three  times  that  of  the  local  striped  cane. — ^The  objections  to  this  type  of  cane 
can  be  controlled  and  if  the  Kavangire  turns  out  to  be  the  only  variety  in  Porto  Rico  immune 
to  the  mottling  disease,  it  will  be  adopted  as  the  staple  cane  of  the  Island. — E,  Koch. 

50.  Russell,  E.  J.  Report  on  the  proposed  electrolytic  treatment  of  seeds  (Wolfrya 
Process)  before  sowing.  Jour.  Ministry  Agric.  Great  Britain  26: 071-081.  1020. — Tests  made 
chiefly  with  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  to  determine  the  value  of  the  electrolytic  treatment  of 
seeds  before  sowing  gave  uncertain  results,  with  occasionally  an  increase,  sometimes  no 
influence,  and  at  other  times  a  reduction  in  yield.  At  present  the  treatment  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  adventure  which  may  or  may  not  prove  profitable. — Af.  B,  McKay. 

60.  ScHANDER,'R.  Beobachtungen  und  Versttche  iiber  Kartoffeln  und  Kartoffelkrank- 
heiten  im  Sommer  1917.  [Observations  and  investigations  of  potatoes  and  potato  diseases  in 
1917.]  FQhl.  Landw.  Zeit.  67: 204-226.  /  fig,  1018. — In  general,  uncut  tubers  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  cut  tubers  for  seed.  The  practice  of  permitting  the  cut  surfaces  of  seed  potatoes  to 
dry  before  planting  seems  to  be  inferior  to  direct  planting;  at  least  the  yields  are  higher  in 
the  latter  case.  Spacing  the  plants  30  to  40  cm.  apart  in  the  row  with  the  rows  50  to  60  cm. 
wide  gives  the  highest  net  yields.  In  light  soils  the  distance  may  be  decreased  while  in  heavy 
soils  it  may  safely  be  increased.  Varieties  with  red  skin,  notably  variety  Wohltman,  pro- 
duced a  number  of  tubers  which  were  of  a  light  color  and  contained  red  stripes.  No  explana- 
tion for  this  phenomenon  has  been  given.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the  summer  of  1017  delayed, 
and,  in  the  early  varieties,  prevented  the  occurrence  of  late  blight.  On  examination  of  the 
tubers,  however,  it  was  found  that  many  were  covered  with  mycelium  of  Phytopkthora  infes- 
tan8.  After  all,  is  the  fungus  carried  on  the  tubers  and  does  it  from  them  enter  the  stems  and 
foliage?  The  stems  and  foliage  seem  to  be  least  resistant  to  the  fungus  between  the  time  of 
flowering  and  maturity.  The  best  way  to  combat  the  fungus  is  to  grow  varieties  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  fungus,  are  but  little  affected. — Ernst  Artschwager, 

61.  Shepherd,  F.  R.  Cotton  experiments.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department, 
St.  Kitts-Nevis,  1917-18:  7-14.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados.  1010. — 
Details  given  relating  to  selection  work  with  cotton  in  the  Colony ;  boiling  and  flowering  curves 
are  included. — J,  S,  Dctsh, 

62.  Stokes,  Fred.  The  food  value  of  vegetables.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44:  21'-^. 
1010.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1857. 

63.  ST^RBiER,  .    Keimongshenunungen  bel  blauen  Ltqiinen.    [A  case  of  arrested 

germination  in  blue  lupines.]  lUustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39: 12.  1010. — The  seeds  of  the  1018 
crop  of  blue  lupines  gave  a  germination  percentage  of  only  24.  However,  a  high  percentage 
of  germination  (80  to  02  per  cent)  was  obtained  after  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  for  15  minutes,  followed  by  a  thorough  washing  with  water  and  then  drying. — John  W. 
Roberts, 

64.  St5rmer, .    Die  Anwending  von  schwefelstturen  Ammoniak  und  Kalkstickstoff 

als  Kopf  diigung  zu  Winterroggen.  [The  use  of  anunonium  sulphate  and  calcium  nitrate  as  the 
principal  fertilizers  for  winter  rye.]    Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  7^-74,  83-84.    1010. 

65.  T ATLOR,  H.  W.  Tobacco  culture.  Harvesting  [and  curing.  Rhodesia  Agric.  Jour. 
16:521-.530.    6  fig.    1010. 

66.  Trueman,  J.  M.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College 
and  Farm.  Part  2~Report  of  J.  M.  Trueman,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Superin- 
tendent.   Prov.  of  Nova  Scotia  Ann.  Rept.  Secretary  Agric.  1918:  26-50.    1010. 
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67.  Vbndrell,  Ebnesto.  Estudio  sobre  los  abonos  verdes  en  rotaclon  con  las  demis 
plantas  ctiltivadas  en  CtttM.  [Green  manures  In  the  rotation.]  Revist.  Agrio.  Com.  y  Trab. 
2: 553^556.    1919. 
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68.  ViBiLLARD,  P.  Notes  sur  le  fonctionnement  de  quelqnes  services  de  recherches 
agrlcoles  de  Java.  [Notes  on  the  functions  of  certain  services  of  agricultural  research  in  Java.] 
Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  1:  353-358.    1919. 

69.  Waldron,  L.  R.,  and  John  C.  Thtsell.  Report  of  the  Dickinson  Sub-station  for 
the  years  1914  to  1918  inclusive.  North  Dakota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  131.  84  p,  19  fig. 
1919. — Authors  not  jointly  responsible.  Yields  are  given  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer, 
flax,  maize,  potatoes,  and  certain  forage  crops  for  the  years  indicated  and  for  earlier  years  for 
certain  crops.  Also  tables  are  presented  showing  the  effect  of  the  previous  crop  treatment 
and  cultural  treatment  upon  the  succeeding  crop,  especially  upon  the  wheat  crop.  Weather 
data  are  presented. — L.  R,  Waldron, 

70.  Westover,  H.  I.,  AND  Samuel  Garver.  A  cheap  and  convenient  experimental 
silo.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12: 69-72.  1920. — Experiments  conducted  at  Redfield,  S!  Dak- 
kota,  showed  that  nearly  all  of  the  common  plants  can  be  preserved  as  silage  which  is  readily 
eaten  by  cattle.    Motor  oil  barreb  were  used  as  experimental  silos. — F,  M,  Schertz, 

71.  Wilson,  J.,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden.  Some  further  experiments  with  potatoes. 
Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44: 83-88.  1919.—/.  Effect  of  spacing  on  yield.  In  1917  nine  different 
spacings  were  used.  In  1918  more  spacings,  namely  sixteen,  were  used  ranging  from  9  to  18 
inches  between  plants  in  the  row.  For  spacings  used  in  1918  they  reiterate  their  conclusions 
drawn  in  1917  as  follows:  ''(1)  The  greater  the  space  given  to  the  individual  plant  the  greater 
the  yield  of  that  individual  is  likely  to  be.  (2)  The  greater  the  number  of  plants  on  a  given 
area  the  greater  the  yield  from  that  area  will  be."  In  spacing  the  other  important  factors 
besides  yield  that  must  be  given  due  consideration  are  ''relative  quantity  of  seed  required," 
"convenience  in  cultivating  among  and  earthing  up  the  plants  and  the  need  of  circulation 
of  air  as  a  preventative  of  disease." — //.  Effect  of  different  origin  on  yield  of  potatoes.  The 
author  is  of  the  opinion  that  locality  alone  is  not  a  guarantee  of  seed  potatoes  of  high  pro- 
ducing value.  Other  factors  besides  immaturity  of  seed  potatoes  at  time  of  planting  may  be 
important.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  uniform  condition  of  temperature  and 
moisture  in  the  soil  during  the  growing  and  maturation  periods. — H,  A,  Jones. 
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Lincoln  W.  Riddle,  Editor 

72.  Anonymous.  Ethel  Sargant.  (1863-1918.)  New  Phytol.  18:  120-128.  B  fig.  1919. 
—This  is  an  obituary  account  of  Miss  Sargant,  with  a  critical  appreciation  of  her  botanical 
work.    A  bibliography  of  her  papers  is  appended. — /.  F.  Lewis. 

73.  Anonthous.  Introduction  of  the  sugar-cane  Into  the  West  Indies.  Agric.  News 
[Barbados]  18:  242.  1919. — Information  given  is  based  principally  on  what  is  known  of  the 
life  and  voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  it  appears  that  sugar-cane  was  not  indigenous 
to  the  West  Indies  but  that  it  was  introduced  by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  about  1493. 
—J.  8.  Dash. 

74.  Barber,  C.  A.  Reminiscences  of  sugar  cane  work  in  India.  International  Sugar 
Jour.  21 :  390-395.  1919. — An  historical  account  of  the  difficulty  of  cane  growing  in  India  due 
to  faulty  methods  of  cultivation  and  an  attack  of  Colletotrichum  falcatum  is  presented.  Bar- 
ber worked  out  a  system  for  cultivation  and  discovered  resistant  varieties  which  when  intro- 
duced to  the  cultivators  made  cane  growing  successful. — E.  Koch. 
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76.  Bonnier,  G.    Notice  sur  Vivland-Morel.     Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  31:  6-9.    1919.— A  brief 
sketch  of  M.  Viviand-Morel  (1843-1916);  a  French  taxonomist  whose  researches  dealt  chiefly  ' 
with  the  problem  of  elementary  species. — L.  W,  Sharp, 

76.  Chodat,  R.  Casimir  De  Candolle,  1836-1918.  [Avec  un  portrait.]  Arch.  Sci. 
Phys.  Nat.  Geneve  v :  1 :  6-28.  1919. — ^Anne  Casimir  De  Candolle  was  bom  in  Geneva,  Feb. 
20, 1836,  the  son  of  Alph.  De  Candolle.  He  received  a  thorough  training  in  physics,  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  Berthelot.  He  then  visited  London 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  with  the  mycologist  Berkeley.  England  became  to  him  a 
second  home;  there  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  fellow  countr3rman  and  there  his  four  chil- 
dren were  bom.  De  Candolle's  botanical  contributions  were  varied,  including  collaboration 
with  his  distinguished  father  on  the  Prodromus;  but  his  love  for  the  physical  sciences  led 
him  mainly  into  the  newer  physiological  fields  of  his  day,  and  it  was  in  these  fields  that  he 
did  his  best  work.  De  Candolle's  strong  human  sympathies  and  great  versatility  won  many 
close  friends,  and  his  death  is  widely  lamented.  One  son,  M.  Augustin,  continues  the  botan- 
ical labors  of  the  family  De  Candolle,  a  race  of  outstanding  botanists. — J,  H.  Faull, 

77.  Farlow,  W.  G.,  Roland  Thaxter,  and  L.  H.  Bailet.  George  Francis  Atkinson. 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  6:  301-302.  1919. — A  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Professor  Atkinson. — 
E,  W.  SinnotL 

78.  FiTZPATRicK,  Harrt  M.  George  Francis  Atkinson.  Science  49:  371-372.  1919.— 
An  appreciation  of  Professor  Atkinson  as  a  teacher,  investigator  and  friend,  together  with 
a  brief  r6sum6  of  his  life  and  work. — A.  H.  Chivers. 

79.  FiTZPATRicK,  Harrt  M.  Publications  of  George  Francis  Atkinson.  Amer.  Jour. 
Bot.  6:  303-308.  1919. — A  compilation  of  178  titles  of  Professor  Atkinson's  papers,  arranged 
in  chronological  order. — E.  W,  Sinnott, 

80.  Friedbl,  J.  Notice  sur  Charles-Louis  Gatin.  Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  31:  65-74.  Por- 
trait,  1919. — An  account  of  the  work  of  Charles-Louis  Gatin  (1877-1916),  a  French  botanist 
who  fell  at  Douaumont.  In  Algiers  and  at  the  Sorbonne  he  carried  out  a  number  of  im- 
portant researches  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  germination  in  palms  and  certain  other 
monocotyledonous  families.    A  list  of  his  51  papers  is  given. — L.  W.  Sharp. 

81.  Hamilton,  A.  G.  List  of  papers  and  books  on,  or  containing  references  to,  the  pol- 
lination of  Australian  plants.    Australian  Nat.  4:  81-86.    1919. 

82.  Janvrin,  C.  E.  The  scientific  writings  of  Thomas  J.  Burrill.  Trans.  Illinois  Hor- 
tic.  Soc.  51:  195-201.  1918. — A  complete  bibliography  of  the  scientific  publications  of  this 
pioneer  botanist  is  given.  The  first  paper  was  in  1869  and  the  last  in  1917.  Most  of  the 
papers  dealt  with  some  phase  of  plant  pathology. — //.  W,  Anderson, 

83.  Krok,  Th.  O.  B.  En  slillsynt  botanisk  skrift.  [A  rare  botanical  publication.] 
Bot.  Notiser  1919: 165-166.  1919.— In  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  there  is  found  a  little 
publication  of  31  unnumbered  pages  in  small  8vo,  entitled:  ''Catalogus  plantanim  T^Lm  in 
excultis  quam  incultis  locis  prope  Aboam  superiori  aestate  masci  abservabarum.  In  gratiam 
Philo-Botaniconun  concinnatus.  Ab  Elia  Til-Landz.  Maij  1673,  Aboae-Excusus  &  Petro 
Hansonio.''  This  is  the  only  copy  now  known  in  existence.  It  contains  the  eliumeration 
of  496  plants,  wild  and  cultivated.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  Abo  1683,  enumerating 
536  plants.  Til-Landz  was  bom  in  1640.  His  original  name  was  Tillander,  but  after  having 
been  saved  from  a  shipwreck,  he  changed  it  to  Til-Landz,  which  means  ''on  land.''  Linnaeus 
named  Tillandsia  of  the  Family  Bromcliaceae  after  him. — P.  A.  Rydberg, 

84.  Manoin,  L.    Paul  Harlot  (1854-1917).    Notice  nficrologique.    [Obituary  notice.]    Bull. 
y^  Soc.  Path.  Veg.  France  5:  65-70.    [With  portrait.]    1918.     [Issued  April  1919.]— The  subject 

y/  of  this  notice  was  the  son  of  a  pharmacist  and  was  trained  in  the  same  profession.    His 
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first  botanical  work  was  in  connection  with  an  expedition  to  Cape  Horn.  Upon  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  became  associated  with  Van  Tieghem  in  the  Natural  History  Museum.  He  was 
chiefly  interested  in  the  algae  and  fungi.  Later  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  rusts,  and 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Plant  Pathological  Society  of  France.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  curator  of  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  [See  also 
next  following  Entry,  86.) — C.  L.  Shear, 

85.  Mangin,  L.  Paul  Harlot  (1854-1917).  Notice  n6crologlque.  [Obituary  notice.) 
Bull.  Trimest.  Soc.  Mycol.  France  35:  4-11.    1919. — See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  84. 

86.  MiTBA,  Sarat  Chandra.  On  the  use  of  the  swallow-worts  in  the  ritual,  sorcery, 
and  leechcraft  of  the  Hindus  and  tlie  Pre-Islamitic  Arabs.  Jour.  Bihar  and  Orissa  Research 
Society  [Patna]  4 :  191-213, 351-356.  1918.— Treats  of  religious  beliefs  and  ritualistic  practices 
with  reference  to  Caloiropis  gigantea  and  C.  procera. — B,  Latifer, 

87.  [NoBDSTBDT,  C.  T.  0.]  [Swedish  rev.  of:  Gertz,  O.  Christopher  Rostil  Her- 
barium ViTum  i  Lund.]  Bot.  Notiser  1918: 214.  1918. — A  notice  of  a  Pre-Linnean  herbarium 
found  in  the  University  Library  at  Lund,  Sweden.  It  has  the  title:  ** Herbarium  vivum  de 
anno  1610,"  and  contains  372  plants.  It  became  the  property  of  the  University  in  1687. — 
P.  A.  Rydberg, 

88.  Ostenfeld,  C.  H.  Botanikeren  Johan  Lange.  [John  Lange,  the  botanist.]  Bot. 
Tidsskr.  36:  175-181.  1918. — Address  on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
John  Lange,  author  of  the  handbook  of  the  Danish  flora.  This  took  place  on  March  20, 1918. 
— A.  L.  Bakke, 

89.  Pammel,  L.  H.  Recent  literature  on  fungous  diseases  of  plants.  Rept.  Iowa  State 
Hortic.  Soc.  S3 :  185-225.  1918. — Contains  abstracts  of  recent  literature  on  fimgous  diseases 
of  plants  under  the  following  heads,  diseases  of  apple,  pear  or  quince;  diseases  of  the  potato; 
tomato  diseases;  root  crops  and  vegetable  diseases;  diseases  of  forest  trees;  miscellaneous  dis- 
eases of  fruits;  miscellaneous  fungicides ;  diseases  of  cereal  and  forage  crops ;  systematic  papers, 
biographical  and  historical.  Under  the  last  topics  are  given  a  review  of  Whebzers  History  of 
Phytopathology,  and  notices  of  R.  H.  Pearson,  H.  S.  Coe,  Geo.  F.  Atkinson,  V.  M. 
Spalding,  Btron  D.  Halbted  and  P.  H.  Mell. — L.  H,  Pammel, 

90.  Roberts,  H.  F.  The  founders  of  the  art  of  breeding.  I.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  99-106. 
4  fig,  1919. — An  historical  discussion  of  the  investigations  and  writings  of  the  founders  of  the 
art  of  breeding.  It  is  shown  that  sex  was  recognized  in  the  date  palm  by  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  but  was  forgotten.  The  Greek  writers,  Aristotle,  Pliny  and  Theophrastus, 
commented  upon  the  supposed  nature  of  sex  in  plants,  but  it  remained  for  Camerer,  professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  1694,  to  discover  by  actual  experiment 
that  pollination  is  indispensable  to  seed  production.  The  article  closes  with  a  bibliography 
of  the  early  publications.    [See  also  next  following  Entry,  91.] — M.  J.  Dorsey. 

91.  Roberts,  H.  F.  The  founders  of  the  art  of  breeding.  II.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  147- 
162.  1  fig,  1919. — ^The  second  article  describing  the  work  of  the  early  hybridists.  Koelreuter 
published  a  series  of  articles  from  1761  to  1766  in  which  he  records  the  results  of  136  experi- 
ments in  crossing  plants.  To  Koelreuter  belongs  the  credit  of  having  produced  in  1760  the 
first  plant  hybrid — a  cross  between  Nicotiana  paniciUata  and  N,  rttstica.  He  also  experi- 
mented with  other  plants.  The  author  points  out,  however,  that  Thomas  Fairchild,  an  Eng- 
lishman, crossed  two  kinds  of  pinks  41  years  previous  to  the  experiments  of  Koelreuter,  and 
that  Richard  Bradlet,  who  wrote  of  the  experiments  of  Fairchild,  had,  two  years  before 
this  (1717),  removed  the  anthers  from  twelve  tulips  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  garden  and  found 
that  they  produced  no  seeds,  while  some  four  hundred  others  in  another  section  of  the  garden 
produced  seeds  freely.  Still  others  experimented  with  sex  in  plants  before  the  work  of  Koel- 
reuter.    In  1739  James  Logan,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  found  that  when  isolated  com  plants 
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were  detasseled,  or  the  ears  covered  before  pollination,  no  seeds  developed.  He  showed  the 
direct  relation  of  the  tassels  to  seed  production  by  cutting  the  tassels  off  of  a  portion  of  the 
ear  before  pollination,  in  which  case  he  found  that  that  portion  from  which  the  tasseb  were 
cut  bore  no  grains.  Philip  Miller  repeated  the  experiments  of  Bradlet  in  1741.  In  1750 
Gleditsch  published  a  learned  account  of  his  experiments  in  the  palm.  A  pistillate  palm 
some  eighty  years  old  had  never  fruited  but  when  pollinated  with  ''male''  pollen  bore  fruit, 
the  seeds  of  which  germinated  in  1751.  Thus  between  the  time  of  Camerarius  and  Koelreu- 
TER  a  number  of  experimenters  were  investigating  sex  in  plants,  but  these  experiments  ap- 
peared to  have  had  but  little  influence  upon  the  scientific  thought  of  their  day.  Following 
these  experiments  Sprengel  (1750-1816)  first  showed  the  extent  of  insect  pollination.  In  the 
early  19th  century  the  work  of  Andrew  Knight  and  William  Herbert  in  England  and 
GXrtner  in  Germany  is  outstanding.  The  author  shows  that  there  were  many  breaks  in 
the  trend  of  thought  regarding  sex  in  plants  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mendel's 
papers  in  1866.    [See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  90.] — ilf .  /.  Doraey, 

92.  RoMELL,  L.  Svamplitteratur,  sttrskllt  fdr  studlum  av  hymenomyceter  (hatts^ran^tr). 
[Mycological  literature,  especially  for  the  study  of  the  hymenomycetes  (cap  fungi).]  Svensk. 
Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockhohn]  13:  110-112.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  680. 

93.  Rosen viNGE,  L.  Kolderup.  Jacob  Severin  Deichmann  Branth.  Bot.  Tidsskr.  36: 
213-218.  1918. — A  biographical  sketch  of  Branth,  the  well  Imown  student  of  the  lichens 
of  Denmark. — A,  L.  Bakke. 

94.  Shear,  C.  L.,  and  Neil  E.  Stevens.  The  mycological  work  of  Moses  Ashley 
Curtis.  Mycologia  11:  181-201.  1919. — ^The  life  and  work  of  Curtis  as  revealed  mainly 
through  his  correspondence  is  presented  in  a  thorough  manner.  He  was  not  only  a  mycolo- 
gist but  also  a  student  of  flowering  plants  and  lichens.  He  collected  lichens  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  TncKERM AN  (1845) ,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  fungi  (1846) .  In  1848  appeared 
his  first  mycological  paper,  in  which  he  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  Berkeley  for  assistance 
in  its  preparation.  From  1846  to  1872  he  corresponded  with  Berkeley,  exchanging  notes  and 
specimens  of  fungi  and  thus  making  possible  the  important  mycological  contributions  which 
appeared  under  their  joint  authorship.  Curtis's  original  herbarium  now  forms  part  of  the 
Farlow  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University.  Among  other  institutions  which  are  known  to 
have  collections  of  Curtis 's  fungi  are  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden,  Kew,  England ;  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  New  York  State  Museum,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
— H,  R,  Rosen, 

95.  Stevens,  N.  E.  Two  southern  botanists  and  the  Civil  War.  Sci.  Monthly  9:  157- 
166.  1919. — Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis  and  H.  W.  Ravenel  were  distinguished  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  botany,  especially  in  the  field  of  mycology.  The  letters  of  these  two  botanists  to 
each  other  and  to  others  are  quoted  and  commented  upon.  In  those  days  as  well  as  in  the 
world  war  just  ending,  the  botanist  placed  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  his  country. — 
L,  Pace, 

96.  Whetzbl,  H.  H.  Geoige  Francis  Atkinson.  Bot.  ]Gas.  67:  366-368.  Fig.  1919.— 
A  biographical  sketch. 
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97.  A[dambon],  R.  S.  The  quadrat  method.  [Rev.  of:  Weaver,  J.  E.  The  quadrat 
method  in  teaching  ecology.  Plant  World  21:  267-283.  7  fig,  1918.]  Jour.  Ecol.  7:  216. 
1919. 

98.  Anontmous.  [Rev.  of:  Bower,  F.  O.  Botany  of  the  living  plant.  Macmillan  and 
Co.:  New  York,  1919.]    New  Phytol.  18:  259-261.    1919. 
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99.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  Ck>RK,  M.  T.  Applied  economic  botany,  sei  p.,  14JS  fig, 
J.  B.  Lippincott :  Philadelphia,  1919.]  Amer.  Bot.  25: 116-117.  Aug.,  1919.— **One  of  the  first 
books  to  indicate  an  approaching  change  in  the  subject  matter  of  plant  studies." — Reviewer, 

100.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  Ellis,  G.  S.  M.  Applied  botany,  viii  +  248  p.  67  fig.  S 
maps.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  "One  of  the  new  teaching  series  of  practical  text-books."] 
Jour.  Botany  58:  93-94.    1920. 

101.  Bancroft,  Wilder  T.  [Rev.  of:  Buisson,  Ferdinand,  and  Frederick  E.  Far- 
BiNGTON.  French  educational  ideals  of  today.  21  X  14  cm.,  xii  +  S26  p.  Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World  Book  Company,  1919.  $2.25.]  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  24:  80.  1920.~''It  is  a  good  book 
and  an  interesting  one"  but  the  title  is  mbleading  for  ''it  does  not  help  the  university  teacher 
with  his  problems  and  never  was  intended  to." — H.  B.  Pulling. 

102.  BouLGBR,  G.  S.  [Rev.  of:  Martin,  John  N.  Botany  for  agricultural  students. 
x  +  SSS  p.]    Jour.  Botany  58:  29-30.    1920. 

103.  BucKMAN,  H.  C.  The  teaching  of  elementary  soils.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12: 
65-67.  1920. — ^The  paper  discusses  the  placing  of  soil  science  on  a  sound  theoretical  pedagogi- 
cal basis. — F.  M.  Schertt. 

104.  Clute,  Willard  N.  Plant  names  and  their  meanings.  Amer.  Bot.  25:  122-129. 
1919. — ^The  derivation  of  scientific  and  vernacular  names  of  the  Ranunculaceae  discussed.— 
W.  N.  CluU. 

105.  Davis,  Bradley  M.  Introductory  courses  in  botany.  School  Sci.  Math.  20:  62- 
56.  Jan.,  1920. — Outline  No.  7.  Structure  and  function,  breeding,  economic  plants,  plant 
communities.  Activities  and  structure  showing  adaptation  emphasised.  Outline  No.  8. 
Parts  of  seed  plants,  the  cell,  functions,  life  histories,  plant  families,  evolution.  Emphasis 
on  philosophical  aspects.  Outline  No.  9.  History  of  botany,  soil,  root,  transpiration,  photo- 
synthesis, respiration,  growth,  reproduction.  Classification.  Emphasis  on  functions.  Out- 
line No.  10.  Structure  and  function  of  tissues  3  weeks,  reproduction  3  weeks,  survey  of  plants: 
thallophytes  4  weeks,  higher  plants  3  weeks.  [See  also  next  following  Entry,  106.] — 
A.  Gundersen. 

106.  Davis,  Bradlet  M.  Introductory  courses  in  botany  IV.  School  Sci.  Math.  20: 
362-360.  April,  I920.--Outline  No.  11.  Water  relations  of  plants,  nutrition,  growth,  seeds. 
Dependent  plants.  Principal  groups  of  independent  plants,  industries,  plant  geography. — 
No.  12.  Seed  plant,  composite  flowers,  herbarium  of  autimm  flowers,  weeds,  pollination,  seeds, 
trees,  fall  gardens.  Algae,  bacteria,  etc. — No.  13.  Plant  as  a  whole.  Seeds,  fruits,  bacteria, 
yeast,  algae  and  main  groups.  Last  forestry,  gardening,  orcharding. — No.  14.  Nasturtium 
or  Bouncing  Bet  and  composite.  Weeds,  fruits,  bulbs,  bacteria,  algae,  etc.,  ending  with 
leaves  and  flowers. — No.  15.  Morphology  of  common  plants,  physiology,  commercial  products. 
Trees,  soils,  wild  flowers,  weeds.  Decorative  planting,  plant  breeding,  seeds,  ecology,  the 
cell,  algae,  fungi,  field  trips. — No.  16.  Algae,  bacteria,  fimgi,  gymnosperms,  plant  physiol- 
ogy, water  relations,  soils,  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  roots,  fertilization,  budding, 
fertilizers,  weeds,  visits  to  farms.    [See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  105.] — A.  Oundereen, 

107.  Giles,  J.  K.  Com  club  lessons.  Georgia  State  Coll.  Agric.  Bull.  193.  $0  p.,  S 
fig.  1920. — Contains  ten  lessons  for  the  Com  Club  boys,  as  follows:  No.  1,  History  of  com 
(Zea  Maye);  No.  2,  Fall  preparation;  No.  3,  Preparation  of  the  seed  bed;  No.  4,  Seed  oom; 
N^o.  5,  Planting;  No.  6,  Cultivation;  No.  7,  Selection  of  seed  com;  No.  8,  Grow  legumes  in  your 
com;  No.  9,  Selecting  exhibits— score  card;  No.  10,  Diseases  and  insect  pests.— T.  H. 
UcHatton. 
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108.  Prain,  David,  and  others,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rojtl  Botanic  Society. 
Royal  Hot.  Soc.  London  Quarterly  Summary  and  Meteorological  Readings  2: 4-8.  Oct.,  1919. 
— ^The  committee  was  appointed  by  Lord  Ernie  to  inquire  and  report  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  render  the  work  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of  London  as  useful  as  possible  from 
the  scientific  and  educational  point  of  view.  The  committee  recommends  the  establishment 
of  1 .  A  school  of  economic  botany ;  2.  A  research  institute  with  special  reference  to  plant 
physiology;  3.  A  center  for  teaching  horticulture;  4.  Courses  in  school  gardening  especially 
for  teachers.  The  report  continues  with  suggestions  for  buildings  and  equipment  to  cost 
about  £5,500  and  the  organization  of  a  staff  involving  an  annual  budget  of  £3y00(>-£3,500 
(»  pre-war,  say  £2,000-£2,250).  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  new  institute  should  cooperate 
with  local  colleges  and  botany  schools  by  supplying  material  for  teaching  and  research.  [See 
also  abst.  from  London  Times,  in  Science  51 :  58.    1920.) — C  S,  Gager. 

109.  Randall,  J.  L.  Gardening  as  a  part  of  city  education.  Nat.  Study  Rev.  16:  95-97. 
1920. — There  is  an  imperative  demand  for  a  new  education.  The  school  directed  home  garden 
is  the  most  economic  form  of  gardening  for  small  cities  and  the  suburbs  of  larger  cities.  In 
congested  parts  of  large  cities  school  or  vacant  lot  gardens  must  be  substituted.  Teachers 
may  receive  information  from  United  States  School  Garden  Army,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. — A,  Gunderaen, 

110.  Shaw,  Ellen  Eddt.  Efficiency  aids  to  garden  work.  Nat.  Study  Rev.  16:  8&-94. 
1920. — Suggestions  to  garden  teachers  in  children's  work  on  ways  of  preparing  children  for 
their  outdoor  work,  and  on  methods  of  planning  and  planting  a  garden,  where  children  have 
individual  plots.  The  use  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  as  junior  assistant  teachers  is  recom- 
mended.   Hints  for  registration  of  children  and  keeping  of  garden  crop  records. — A.  Gundtr- 

sen, 

« 

111.  Smith,  Arthur.  A  lesson  on  soil  formation  and  its  bacteria.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer. 
24:409-110.    1920. 

112.  Smith,  R.  S.  Introductory  courses  in  soils.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12:  58-60. 
1920. — The  paper  states  in  broad  terms  a  tentative  outline  of  the  general  purpose  to  be  at- 
tained by  an  introductory  soils  course. — F,  M,  Schertz, 

113.  Stevens,  F.  L.  Practical  botany.  [Rev.  of:  (1)  Cook,  M.  T.  ./^lied  economic 
botany.  261  p.,  142  fig.  J.  B.  Lippmcott:  Philadelphia,  1919  (see  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  491); 
(2)  Martin,  J.  N.  Botany  for  agricultural  students.  685  p.,  488  fig,  John  Wiley  and  Sons: 
New  York,  1919  (see  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2165).]  Bot.  Gaz.  68 :  307-308.  1919.— Cook's  work 
is  '^written  in  attractive  style,  and  the  material  is  well-selected,  and  is  a  commendable  effort 
to  differentiate  secondary-school  botany  from  university  botany.  The  numerous  half-tones 
are  of  unusually  good  quality.''  In  Martin's  work  ^'the  presentation  is  botanical  rather  than 
agricultural.  The  line  drawings  are  not  as  well  done  or  as  accurate  as  they  should  be,  and  the 
illustrations  in  general  are  in  contrast  with  the  excellent  presswork  and  the  easy  and  pleading 
style  of  presentation." — H,  C,  Cowles, 

114.  Trelease,  Sam  F.  Laboratory  exercises  in  agricultural  botany.  College  Cooper- 
ative Co.,  Inc.:  College  of  Agriculture,  Los  Bafios,  P.  1.  April,  1919. — Contains  109  pages 
covering  directions  for  laboratory  study  for  agricultural  students  as  follows:  Part  1.  Physio- 
logical Plant  Anatomy,  including  general  characteristics  of  the  plant,  seed,  plant  cell,  root, 
stem,  leaf,  flower,  fruit;  Part  II.  Systematic  Botany,  including  I.* Primitive  organisms 
(Bacteria^  Cyanophyceaef  Flagellatat  MyxomyceteSf  Diatomeae)^  II.  Plants  {Algae,  Fungi^ 
Bryophyta,  Spermatophyia) ,  The  guide  has  been  prepared  for  use  with  Copeland's  '*The 
first  year  of  Botany,"  a  multigraphed  text  in  use  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Los  BaAos. — 
C,  S.  Gager, 
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115.  Walleb,  a.  E.  XenU.  School  Sci.  Math.  19:  150-157.  Feb.,  1919.— Hbtorioal 
and  popular  account  of  xenia,  from  both  a  genetic  and  cytological  standpoint.  Several  il* 
lustrations  of  xenia  given,  and  simple  demonstration  experiments  with  maise  characters,  of 
instructional  value,  suggested.    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5.  Entry  496.]— ^rland  E.  White, 
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116.  BoBiuoFF,  W.  De  inwendlge  bouw  der  schorselementen  ven  Hevea  brasiUensii. 
(The  stracture  of  cell  elements  iii  the  bark  of  Hevea  brasUiensls.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Neder- 
landsch-Indig  3 :  222-231.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  546. 

117.  Gabteb,  Nblub.  The  cytology  of  the  Clmdophoraceae.  Ann.  Botany  33:  467-478. 
/  pi.,  S  fig.  1919. — ^The  chloroplast  in  Cladophora,  Chctetomorpka  and  Rhizoclonium  consists 
of  a  parietal  film  lining  the  cell  wall  and  often  more  or  less  reticulated.  Pyrenoids  are  very 
numerous  and  scattered  in  both  the  peripheral  and  internal  parts  of  the  chloroplast.  The 
nuclei  are  confined  almost  invariably  to  the  chloroplast,  not  being  found  as  a  general  rule  in 
the  colorless  cytoplasm.  During  mitosis  the  nucleus  of  Rhizoclonium  and  Cladophora  is  char- 
acterised by  the  formation  of  a  long  thin  spireme,  which  gives  rise  to  very  numerous  chromo- 
somes. After  the  migration  of  the  chromosomes  to  the  opposite  poles  of  the  spindle  the  daugh- 
ter nuclei  are  separated  by  constriction  of  the  spindle  in  the  region  of  the  equator. — 0,  S, 
Bryan. 

118.  Cabtbb,  Nellib.  On  the  cytology  of  two  species  of  Characlopsls.  New  Phytol. 
18:  177-186.  S  fig.  1919. — Charadopsis  saccata  n.  sp.  and  Ch.  Naegelii  (A.  Br.)  Lemm.  are 
treated.  The  cytological  features  of  the  vegetative  cells  were  found  to  differ  in  important 
respects  in  the  two  species.  Zoogonidangia  were  not  found.  The  cytology  of  Characium 
ang^jistum  is  also  described,  in  which  the  regular  successive  cleavage  of  the  protoplast  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  progressive  cleavage  found  in  Ch.  Sieboldii  by  Smith. — I.  F,  Lewis, 

119.  Chambers,  Robebt.  Changes  in  protoplasmic  consistency  and  their  relation  to  cell 
division.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2: 49-68.  1919. — ^The  author  has  continued  his  microdissection 
studies  with  dividing  eggs  of  Arbacia  and  Asterias.  Periodic  changes  in  the  consistency  of 
the  egg  cytoplasm  after  fertilization  and  during  cleavage  are  described.  It  is  shown  that 
the  development  of  the  amphiaster  is  associated  with  the  formation  of  two  semisolid  masses 
within  the  more  fluid  egg  substance.  After  the  cleavage  furrow  has  completed  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  blastomeres,  the  semisolid  masses  revert  to  a  more  fluid  state.  By  various 
treatments  the  formation  of  a  cleavage  furrow  may  be  prevented  following  which  the  egg 
reverts  to  a  single,  spherical,  semifluid  mass  with  two  nuclei.  An  egg  mutilated  in  its  semi- 
solid state  may  revert  to  a  more  fluid  state  in  which  case  the  furrow  becomes  obliterated,  the 
nuclei  tend  to  more  to  positions  which  may  assure  symmetry  in  aster  formation  and  a  new 
eleavage  furrow  is  developed,  or  the  cleavage  furrow  may  persist  imtil  cleavage  is  completed| 
eutting  off  non-nucleated  segments. — 0.  F.  Curtis. 

120.  CouLTBB,  M.  C.  A  new  conception  of  sex.  [Rev.  of:  Jones,  W.  N.  On  the  nature 
of  fertilization  and  sex.  New  Phytol.  17:  167-188.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  637.)] 
Bot.  Gas.  68: 68-69.    1919. 

121.  Gatekbt,  J.  Bbontb.  Identification  of  intracellular  structures.  Jour.  Roy.  Mi- 
crosc.  Soc.  London  2 :  93-119.  H  fig,  1919. — ^The  author  tries  to  show  certain  results  in  prac- 
tical histo-chemistry  from  the  cytologist's  point  of  view.  Every  animal  cell  is  composed  of 
the  following  fairly  sharply  marked  bodies;  nucleus,  cytoplasm  and  centrosome.  The  cyto- 
plasm is  composed  of  (1)  protoplasmic  or  living  inclusions  such  as  mitrochondria,  Golgi  appar- 
atus and  possibly  other  less  numerous  enigmatic  protoplasmic  granules;  (2)  deutoplasmic 
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inclusions  (dead)  containing  yolk',  fat  or  oil,  glycogen  or  starch,  and  pigment  when  not  united 
with  mitochondria;  (3)  ground  protoplasm  or  cytoplasm  (living).  This  classification  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  embryonic  or  indififerent  cells  and  other  cells  containing  many  secondary 
formations  derived  from  various  sources  in  the  differentiation  of  the  cell.  He  also  gives  the 
nomenclature  of  cell  division,  saying  that  every  cell  undergoes  the  process  of  karyokinesis 
which  involves  the  division  of  the  chromatin;  dictyokinesis  which  involves  the  division  of 
the  Golgi  apparatus;  chondrokinesis,  the  division  of  the  mitochondria.  All  three  processes 
are  preceded  by  the  division  of  the  centrosome,  which  is  possibly  stimulated  to  divide  by  the 
nucleus  and  is  therefore  called  ''centrokinesis/'  He  describes  at  length  the  various  inclusions 
of  the  cells  emphasizing  their  morphological  distinctions,  their  chemical  constitution,  and 
also  tabulates  the  chemical  and  staining  tests  for  these  cytoplasmic  and  deutoplasmic  inclu- 
sions. Formal  metallic  methods  for  detecting  cell  inclusions  have  a  future  before  them. 
The  chromeosmium  tetroxide  fixatives  at  present  give  the  best  results,  but  great  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  microscopic  lenses  is  necessary. — Julia  Moeael  Haber. 

122.  Levine,  Michael.  Life  history  and  sexuality  of  Basidiomycetes.  [Rev.  of:  Bbn- 
SAUDE,  Mathilde.  Recherches  sur  le  cycle  6volutif  et  la  sexuality  chez  les  Basidiomycetes. 
156  p.,  IS  pi,  SO  fig.  Nemours,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  347.))  Bot.  Gas.  68:  67-68. 
1919. 

123.  Mirande,  Marcel.  Sur  Im  formation  cytologique  de  Tamidon  et  de  I'huile  dans 
Toogone  des  Chara.  [Formation  of  starch  and  oil  in  the  egg  of  Chara.]  Compt.  rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  Paris  168:  528-529.  1919. — The  cytoplasm  of  the  young  egg  of  Chara  is  crowded  with 
mitochondria.  Numerous  clear  vesicles  appear,  which  enlarge  greatly,  forcing  the  mito- 
chondria into  dark  staining  lines  around  the  clear  areas.  Starch  grains  appear  in  the  vesicles 
and  the  result  in  the  mature  egg  is  a  "mitochondrial  pseudo-parenchyma''  in  which  the  starch 
grains  are  embedded.  The  mitochondria  are  the  primordia  of  amyloplasts. — Oil  appears 
in  the  young  egg  as  minute  droplets,  which  increase  in  size  as  the  egg  matures.  In  the  older 
stages  the  drops  occur  in  the  meshes  of  the  ''mitochondrial  pseudo-parenchyma."  They  are 
not  the  products  of  special  mitochondria,  and  may  be  secreted  by  the  amylogenes  themselves. 
— F.  B.  Wann, 

124.  MoLiscH,  Hans.  Das  Plasmamosaik  in  den  Raphidenzellen  der  Orchideen  Hae- 
maria  und  Anoectochilus.  [Plasma  mosaic  in  raphid  cells  of  the  orchids  Haemarla  and  Anoecto- 
chilus.]    Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien  (Math.-Nat.  Kl.)  126:  231-242.     PL  L    1917. 

125.  Putterill,  Victor  Armsbt.  Notes  on  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  Uromyces 
Aloes  Cke.  South  African  Jour.  Sci.  15 :  656-662.  PL  gi-BS,  fig,  1-6.  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts. 
4,  Entry  1153. 

126.  Small,  James.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Compositae.  Miscellaneous 
topics.    New  Phytol.  18:  129-176.     Fig.  64-78.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  720. 

127.  StAlfelt,  M.  G.  ttber  die  Schwankungen  in  der  Zellteilungsfrequens  bei  den  Wur- 
zeln  von  Pisum  sativum.  [Variations  in  the  frequency  of  cell  division  in  the  roots  of  Pisiim 
sativum.]    Svensk.  Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockholml  13 !  61-70.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  945. 
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128.  Agan,  Joseph  E.  Brazilian  fibers.  Bull.  Pan-American  Union  50:  394-404.  4  pi, 
1920. — Seven  fibers  of  importance  are  discussed  briefly.  These  are  'Tiassava,"  from  the 
bark  of  the  palms  Atlalea  funifera  Mart,  and  Leopoldina  piassaba  Wall.  This  fiber  is  now 
used  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  snow  sweepers  for  street  cars.    "Piteira" 
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is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Fourcroya  giganiea  Vent.  "Aramine"  or  ''Guaxima  Roxa," 
from  the  trunk  of  Urena  lobala  L.,  is  used  in  making  bags.  Hibtactts  canabinua  L.  furnishes 
another  fiber  of  value  for  manufacturing  bags.  Sida  rhombifolia  L.  and  S.  cordifolia  L.  fur- 
nish good  fiber,  but  the  wild  plants  are  small  with  crooked  branches.  ''Gravata"  (Anantu 
tagenaria  Schult.)  and  ''Gravata  de  Gaucho''  {Bromelia  karatas  L.)  are  also  common.  The 
possibilities  of  growing  and  of  using  these  fiber  plants  are  discussed. — 0,  R.  Bisby. 

129.  Andrews,  Euza  F.  Oddities  in  tree  stems.  Amer.  Forest.  25:  1475-1478.  7  fig. 
1919. 

130.  ANONTMons.  ''Black  bean"  or  "Moreton  Bay  chestnut."  Australian  Forest.  Jour. 
2:  14,  19.  1919. — ^A  brief  account  of  the  silvical  characteristics  of  Caatanospermum  auatrale 
A.  Cimn. — C.  F.  Karstian, 

131.  ANONTMons.  Blmckboy  and  its  commercial  uses.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2:  178. 
1919. — A  brief  note  on  Xanthorrhoe  preiasix  of  Western  Australia.  This  species  yields  a  res- 
inous powder  which,  when  heated,  forms  lumps  known  locally  as  "blackboy  gum,"  from  which 
glucose,  treacle,  scents,  alcohol,  picric  acid  and  certain  tar  products,  and  from  these  latter 
again  two  dyes  have  been  obtained. — C  F,  Korstian, 

132.  ANONTMons.  A  complete  wood  preserving  plant  mounted  on  cars.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup- 
plem.  88:  332-333.    4  fig.    1919.     [From  the  Railway  Age,] 

133.  AxoNTMous.  Gathering  chicle  gum  for  American  gum  chewers.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup- 
plem.  88:  172.  S  fig,  1919. — Describes  the  process  of  obtaining  chicle  gum  from  the  nase- 
l>erry  (Achras  aapota),  a  tree  of  Central  and  tropical  South  America. — Chaa,  H.  Otia, 

134.  Anonymous.  Grass  tree  fibre.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2:  176.  1919. — A  brief 
xiote  on  the  kingia  grass  tree  which  at  present  is  used  mainly  in  manufacturing  coarse  brooms 
and  brushes,  but  which  is  believed  to  possess  qualities  making  it  suitable  for  insulating  mater- 
ial for  freezing  works. — C,  F,  Koratian, 

135.  Anontmous.  Hints  on  storing  timber  to  prevent  decay.  Sci.  Amer.  120:  359-^360. 
1919. 

136.  Anontmous.    Kiln  drying  oak  for  vehicles.    Sci.  Amer.  120:  343.     1919. 

137.  Anontmous.    Laboratory  tests  in  built-i:q>  wood.    Sci.  Amer.  121:  606.    1919. 

138.  Anontmous.    "Napoleon  willow"  dying.    Amer.  Forest.  24:  1414.    /  fig,    1919. 

139.  Anontmous.    New  uses  for  balsa  wood.    Sci.  Amer.  121 :  559.    1919. 

140.  Anontmous.  Preparing  cork  for  shipment.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  200-201.  S 
^.    1919. 

141.  Anontmous.  Steaming  of  vehicle  stock  during  kiln  drying.  Sci.  Amer.  120:  360. 
1919. 

142.  Anontmous.  Valuable  wandoo.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2:  213.  1919.— A  brief 
^ote  on  characteristics  of  Eucalyptua  redunca. — C,  F,  Koratian, 

143.  Anontmous.    Western  Australian  tuart.    Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2: 174—175.    1919. 
A  note  on  the  characteristics  of  Eucalyptua  gomphocophala,     C,  F,  Koratian, 

144.  Anontmous.    What  are  naval  stores?    Sci.  Amer.  121:  328.    1919. 
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145.  Anontmous.  Holztrocknung  durch  kalte  Luft.  [The  drying  of  wood  by  means  of 
cold  air.]  Naturwissenschaften  7: 353.  1919. — A  review  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Forestry.— Orton  L.  Clark, 

146.  Anonymous.  Un  bon  exemple  k  sulvre.  [A  good  example  to  follow.]  Bull.  Trimest. 
Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Comt6  et  Belf  ort  13 :  55-66.  1919. — ^The  city  council  of  Spinal  on  May  3, 
1919,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  the  fines  for  forest  trespass  provided  by  Article  192 
of  the  Code  forestier  be  increased  and  that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  be  restored,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  making  it  optional  in  the  case  of  habitual  ofifenders.  The  example  set  by  fipi- 
nal  should  be  widely  followed  and  every  effort  made  to  secure  legislation  which  will  more  ade- 
quately protect  the  forests,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  cities. — S,  T,  Dana. 

147.  Anontmoub.  Ce  que  valent  les  chines  sur  pied.  [Oak  stumpage  values.]  BuU. 
Trimest.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Comt6  et  Belfort  13:  53-55.  1919. — Stumpage  prices  of  oak 
timber  in  eastern  France  have  approximately  doubled  since  1916,  while  the  prices  of  many 
other  commodities  are  three  or  even  four  times  what  they  were  before  the  war.  Taking  into 
account  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  money,  oak  stumpage,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
increase  in  price,  is  worth  relatively  less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Owners  of  timber  of 
good  quality  would  therefore  do  well  to  hold  it  for  the  further  increase  in  price  which  is  sure 
to  take  place. — S,  T,  Dana. 

148.  Anonymous.  La  for^t  de  Haguenau  (6tude  d'un  forestier  fran^aise.  [A  study  of 
the  forest  of  Haguenau.]  Bull.  Trimest.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Comt6  et  Belf  ort  13: 117-146. 
1919. — The  historic  forest  of  Haguenau,  owned  jointly  by  the  State  and  the  city  of  Haguenau, 
comprises  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  13,699  hectares  in  northern  Alsace  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Vosges.  It  is  situated  on  a  practically  level  plain  with  a  heavy,  impermeable 
clay  subsoil,  generally  overlain  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  in  varying  proportions.  The 
area  as  a  whole  is  cold,  poorly  drained,  and  in  spots  marshy.  The  continuity  of  the  forest, 
which  has  decreased  comparatively  little  in  size  since  the  middle  ages,  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  in  general  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  Injuries  from  frost,  snow-break, 
and  windfall  are  not  uncommon  and  are  at  times  severe.  There  is  also  more  or  less  damage 
from  animals  (chiefly  deer),  insects  (chiefly  May  beetles),  various  fungi,  and,  rarely,  fire. 
Scotch  pine  forms  50  per  cent  of  the  stand,  oak  30  per  cent,  hornbeam  8  per  cent,  and  beech 
6  per  cent.  Scotch  pine  grows  rapidly  up  to  70  or  80  years  of  age,  and  ordinarily  reaches  ma- 
turity at  about  120  years,  with  a  height  of  from  28  to  30  metres  and  a  diameter  of  60  centi- 
meters. It  accommodates  itself  to  al  1  except  the  most  marshy  sites ;  is  ordinarily  rather  poorly 
formed,  but  produces  wood  of  excellent  quality;  and  forms  rather  open  stands  which  at  matur- 
ity seldom  have  more  than  200  trees  per  hectare.  Seed  years  occur  annually  after  50  years 
of  age  with  particuarly  heavy  crops  every  3  or  4  years.  Oak,  which  formerly  occupied  a  much 
more  important  place  in  the  forest,  thrives  best  in  the  alluvial  soils  along  stream  bottoms 
and  produces  a  fine-grained  wood  which  is  much  sought  after,  particularly  for  ship-building. 
Although  it  often  attains  a  much  greater  age,  it  ordinarily  matures  at  from  150  to  180  years 
with  a  height  of  from  25  to  30  meters  and  a  diameter  of  70  centimeters  to  1  meter.  Seed  crops, 
which  are  much  less  frequent  than  formerly,  occur  at  intervals  of  approximately  7  years,  with 
full  crops  not  oftener  than  once  in  50  years.  Hornbeam  is  of  little  value  except  as  a  filler 
and  is  often  more  or  less  of  a  weed  tree.  Beech  was  formerly  much  more  abundant  than  at 
present,  but  has  been  increasing  in  importance  again  since  1870  because  of  its  frequent  use 
by  the  Germans  for  underplanting  with  pine  and  oak.  Herbaceous  vegetation  is  generally 
abundant,  some  times  to  the  extent  of  interfering  with  reproduction,  and  local  residents  de- 
rive a  considerable  revenue  from  the  abundant  crops  of  whortleberry.  The  forest  is  more 
or  less  burdened  with  rights  of  use,  most  of  which  date  back  to  time  immemorial,  and  consid- 
erable damage  has  been  done  to  the  soil  by  the  constant  removal  of  the  hardwood  leaf  litter. 
Transportation  facilities  and  markets  are  good. — Prior  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  forest 
of  Haguenau  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  chiefly  valuable  for  pasturage.  The  first  real 
attempts  at  forest  regulation  were  made  in  1695,  and  it  was  not  until  1845  that  a  complete 
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and  systematic  plan  of  forest  management  was  put  into  effect.  This  plan  was  followed  imtil 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when,  in  1874,  it  was  revised  by  the  German  foresters.  The 
latter  completely  reorganized  the  division  of  the  forest  into  blocks,  compartments,  and  sub- 
compartments;  determined  on  the  management  of  the  entire  area  as  high  forest  (nearly  7 
per  cent  had  been  handled  by  the  French  as  coppice  under  standards) ;  fixed  the  rotation  for 
Scotch  pine  at  70  to  120  years,  and  for  oak  at  160  years;  and  arranged  the  cutting  series  so 
as  to  progress  against  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Natural  reproduction  by  the 
shelterwood  system,  which  was  almost  uniformly  used  by  the  French,  was  at  first  employed 
by  the  Germans  as  well,  but  was  gradually  abandoned  in  favor  of  artificial  reproduction.  Dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  German  management  Scotch  pine  was  reproduced  almost  entirely  by  di- 
rect seeding  in  strips, supplemented  when  necessary  by  planting; while  oak  was  reproduced 
chiefly  by  the  planting  of  3-year-old  transplants,  and  occasionally  by  direct  seeding  in  strips. 
Thinnings  were  practised  every  7  to  10  years,  frequent  and  moderate  thinnings  being  preferred 
to  less  frequent  and  heavier  ones.  In  the  judgment  of  the  French  foresters  the  Germans 
tended  to  favor  too  dense  a  stocking,  both  at  the  establishment  of  the  stands  and  later. 
Underplanting  of  beech,  chiefly  to  improve  soil  conditions,  was  conunon,  wild  seedlings  gen- 
erally being  used  for  the  purpose.  A  few  of  the  best  trees  (from  15  to  25  per  hectare)  were 
nearly  always  reserved  at  the  final  cutting  for  the  production  of  large-sized  material.  The 
practice  of  selling  stumpage,  which  had  been  followed  by  the  French,  was  superseded  under 
German  management  by  logging  by  the  forest  administration.  The  net  revenue  from  the 
forest  increased  from  44  francs  per  hectare  in  the  period  from  1880  to  1900  to  57  francs  in 
1912-1914  and  to  120  francs  in  1915-1918.  The  recent  war  led  to  the  turpentining  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  Scotch  pine.  The  total  cut  remained  about  the  same  but  the  proportion  of  pine 
increased  while  that  of  oak  decreased.  Thinnings  were  neglected,  stock  accumulated  in  the 
nurseries,  and  the  regeneration  of  cut-over  areas  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  cuttings.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  war  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  fores^ 
which  is  still  in  good  condition. — S,  T.  Dana. 

149.  Anontmous.  Historique  d'une  coupe.  [EUstory  of  a  cutting  area.]  Bull.  Trimest. 
Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Gomt6  et  Belf  ort  13 :  51-53.  1919. — In  1844  steps  were  taken  to  convert  a 
cutting  area  of  7.23  hectares,  chiefly  oak  with  a  little  beech,  in  the  conununal  forest  of  Gorra- 
villers  on  the  borders  of  the  Vosges,  into  coppice  under  standards.  Since  1844  there  have 
been  three  cuttings  of  standards  at  regular  intervals  of  25  years.  The  records  show  that  the 
yields  in  fuel  and  bark  secured  from  these  successive  cuttings  have  remained  approximately 
constant.  The  transformation  of  the  stand  from  pure  coppice  into  coppice  under  standards 
has  therefore  been  accomplished  without  loss  in  current  yield,  and  the  timber  contained  in 
the  boles  of  the  standards  represents  clear  gain.  As  a  result  of  the  transformation  the  money 
value  of  the  yield  has  increased  from  460  to  680  francs  per  hectare.  Still  better  results  would 
have  been  obtained  in  a  more  moderate  climate  and  a  more  fertile  soil  than  that  of  the  Vosges. 
—5.  T.  Dana. 

150.  ANomrMous.  Notre  domaine  forestier  et  Im  guerre.  (Bxtrait  du  Bulletin  d'infor- 
mations  du  G.  Q.  G.)  [Our  forest  domain  and  the  war.]  Bull.  Trimest.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche- 
Comt6  et  Belf  ort  13:  43-46.  1919.— The  forest  area  of  600,000  hectares  included  in  that  part 
of  France  lying  in  the  war  zone  suffered  severely  both  as  a  result  of  battle  and  of  its  extensive 
exploitation  by  the  French  themselves  and  more  particuarly  by  the  Germans.  The  latter 
not  only  used  wood  lavishly  in  the  zone  of  operations  but  shipped  considerable  quantities 
back  to  Germany  in  order  to  save  their  own  resources  and  to  cripple  France,  which  in  1913 
imported  177,000,000  francs'  worth  of  wood,  for  the  post-war  competition.  Direct  damages 
to  the  forests  in  the  war  zone  are  estimated  roughly  to  amount  to  1,400,000,000  francs,  and 
indirect  damages  to 260,000,000  francs;  while  the  forests  in  other  parts  of  France  also  suffered 
serious  damage  because  of  the  tremendous  consumption  necessitatedby  the  warandby  lack  of 
tonnage.  While  the  forests  are  recovering,  France  should  meet  its  needs  for  wood,  which 
are  still  great,  by  utilizing  part  of  the  enormous  reserves  offered  by  its  colonies.  The 
German  possessions  in  the  Kamerun,  one  of  the  most  richly  forested  countries  in  Africa,  will 
offer  partial  compensation  for  the  devastation  of  the  French  forests  caused  by  the  war. — 
S.  T.  Dana. 
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151.  Anonymous.  Wattle  and  wattle  growing.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  3:  45-46.  1920. 
— A  note  on  the  growing  of  various  species  of  acacia  and  the  products  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  black  wattle  wood. — C  F.  Koratian, 

152.  Arias,  Bernardo.  Un  sustltuto  del  corcho.  [A  substitute  for  cork.]  Revist. 
Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2 :  493-497.  5  fig,  1919. — In  this  article  attention  is  called  to  the  tree 
Ochrama  lagoptAS  Sw.  as  a  native  tree  valuable  for  planting  because  of  the  lightness  of  its 
wood,  its  rapid  growth,  medicinal  properties  and  the  wool  or  fiber  in  its  fruits. — F,  M.  Blodgett, 

153.  Badoux,  H.  Die  Waldreservationen  in  der  Schweiz.  [Forest  reserves  in  Switzer- 
land.] Schweiz.  Zeitsch.  Forstwesen  71 :  2-4.  1920. — The  policy  for  acquiring  national  for- 
ests was  approved  in  1906,  and  in  1910  three  forest  reserves  were  approved  involving  a  total 
area  of  about  50  hectares.  These  areas  were  in  effect  leased  by  the  government  for  periods 
of  25  and  60  years.  The  policy  of  the  continuation  of  the  forests  was  left  to  be  determined 
when  the  period  of  lease  expires.  Some  areas  were  paid  up  for  the  entire  term,  and  others  are 
paid  by  annual  installments. — J,  V,  Hofmann, 

154.  Bailet,  W.  A.  Artificial  regeneration  in  sal  forests.  Indian  Forester  45:  519-521. 
1919. — Coppice  overtops  planted  stock  after  cuttings  in  sal  forests.  To  prevent  this  planting 
is  now  made  about  five  years  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  stand  giving  the  planted  stock 
an  opportunity  to  develop  and  become  dominant  at  the  start. — E,  N.  Munr^, 

155.  B ARRET,  A.  Les  for^ts  Suisse  pendant  Im  guerre.  [The  Swiss  forests  during  the 
war.]  Bull.  Trimest.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Comt6  et  Belfort  13:  46-51.  1919.— Administra- 
tion of  the  982,000  hectares  of  forest  lands  in  Switzerland,  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
country,  is  decentralized.  Cantonal  forests  comprise  4  per  cent  of  the  forest  area,  communal 
forests  67  per  cent,  and  private  forests  29  per  cent.  There  are  no  national  forests,  and  the 
national  forest  service  employs  only  17  professional  foresters.  It  contributes,  however,  to 
the  salaries  of  the  cantonal  forest  officers;  supervises  the  use  made  of  subsidies  granted  to  the 
cantons ;  administers  the  federal  forest  law ;  provides  technical  instruction  at  the  forest  school 
at  Zurich ;  and  directs  the  forest  experiment  station. — At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  construction 
was  automatically  arrested  and  cutting  materially  decreased.  After  ten  or  twelve  months, 
however,  the  foreign  demand  for  timber  and  the  native  demand  for  wood  fuel  (due  to  the 
scarcity  of  coal),  resulted  in  a  steadily  increasing  cut.  In  1916  wood  exports,  which  before  the 
war  had  been  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  francs  a  year  less  than  wood  imports,  exceeded  the 
latter  by  68,000,000  francs.  The  increased  cut  was  accompanied  by  increased  prices,  fuel 
doubling  and  timber  trebling  in  value  in  three  years  or  less.  Little  or  no  overcutting  took 
place  in  the  public  forests,  but  was  more  or  less  marked  in  the  private  forests,  where  advant- 
age was  taken  of  the  extraordinary  demand  to  improve  the  stands  by  the  removal  of  many 
old  reserves  which  before  the  war  could  not  be  marketed  profitably.  Strict  supervision  was 
exercised  over  all  cuttings,  a  federal  decree  in  1917  requiring  a  permit  for  all  cuttings  of  20 
cubic  meters  or  more  and  fixing  a  fine  of  from  10  to  40  francs  per  cubic  meter  for  all  cuttings 
made  without  a  permit.  Moreover,  measures  were  taken  to  maintain  and  if  possible  to  in- 
crease the  future  productivity  of  the  forest.  For  instance,  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  the  number 
of  inspectors  was  increased  so  that  the  average  area  under  the  supervision  of  each  was  reduced 
from  7,300  to  4,000  hectares.  This  example  should  be  followed  by  other  cantons  as  a  means 
of  increasing  production  and  of  rendering  Switzerland  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  An 
increase  of  only  1.1  cubic  meters  per  hectare  in  the  annual  growth  of  the  600,000  hectares  of 
communal  forests  would  be  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  present  deficit  of  700,000  cubic  meters, 
but  this  can  hardly  be  expected  as  long  as  the  average  area  under  the  supervision  of  a  technical 
forester  remains  as  high  as  8,570  hectares. — S,  T,  Dana. 

156.  Beeson,  C.  F.  C.  Food  plants  of  Indian  forest  Insects.  Part  IV.  Indian  Forester 
45 :  488-495.  1919. — A  continuation  of  previous  work.  Forty-four  species  of  three  families 
are  listed  with  the  plants  attacked  by  each. — E,  N,  Munns, 
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157.  Bbbbt,  Jam£8  B.  Wood  famioe  imminent.  Georgia  State  Coll.  Agric.  Bull.  187. 
4  Pm  4  fiO'  19^* — TYiia  bulletin  notes  that  the  acme  of  wood  production  was  reached  in  Geor- 
gia in  1909,  with  the  cutting  of  a  billion  board  feet.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual  fall- 
ing off  in  production. — T,  H,  McHatton, 

158.  BioLLBT,  H.  Betrachtungen  fiber  die  Wirtschafts-Einrichtung  der  Waldungen  in 
der  Schweiz.  (Bemerknngen  zu  den  Studien  des  Herm.  Dr.  Ph.  Flury.)  [Observations  con- 
cerning improvement  of  forest  management  in  Switzerland.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Ph.  Flury's 
studies  translated  from  the  Journal  of  Forestry  of  Perret,  Couvdt.]  Schweis.  Zeitschr.  Forst- 
wesen  71 :  37-49.  1920. — Forestry  is  divided  into  two  groups,  one  based  on  practical  experi- 
ence and  the  other  on  biological  principles.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fundamental  biologi- 
cal studies  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  all  forest  practice.  The  practical  concerns  itself  too  much 
with  the  present  production,  and  one  pan;  of  a  forest  may  be  left  improductive  due  to  over 
maturity  while  another  is  exploited  during  its  growing  period.  Among  the  first  essentials 
for  improvement  are  definite  forest  boundaries,  compartments;  definite  volume  and  growth 
tables  and  cutting  cycles  based  on  accurate  local  growth  figures.  The  relation  of  density  of 
stand  and  increment  must  be  correlated  with  cutting  periods  in  order  to  secure  continuous 
production.  The  principal  points  recommended  for  the  improvement  of  the  forest  are: 
every  acre  must  reach  its  maximum  production ;  production  as  influenced  by  stand,  site,  spe- 
cies, etc.,  must  be  determined  locally;  species  to  be  used  and  care  required;  improvement  for 
regulation  only  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  All  changes  in  forest  management  should 
be  based  on  thorough  scientific  research. — J,  F.  Hofmann. 

159.  BoNTBAOER,  W.  E.    What  shade  and  ornamental  trees  shall  we  plant?    Monthly 
Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5:  35-41.    5  pL    1920.--See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1798. 

160.  BouvET,  ScHAEFFER,  AND  OTHERS.  Cougrds  do  1919.  [Congress  of  1919.]  Bull. 
"Trimest.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Comt6  et  Belfort  13:  72-109.  1919.~The  first  meeting  of  the 
Society  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  held  at  Strassburg,  August  3  to  6, 1919.  In  connee- 
t^ion  with  the  rejoicing  over  the  recovery  of  the  "lost  provinces,"  attention  was  called  to  the 
flattering  conmients  regarding  French  methods  of  forest  management  in  Alsace-Lorraine  which 
^^ere  made  by  German  foresters  after  the  war  of  1870.  Field  trips  were  made  to  the  forests 
of  Haguenau,  Hoh-Koenigsburg,  Sainte-Odile,  Hohwold,  Haslach  and  Nideck,  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  character  and  management  of  which  are  given. — S,  T,  Dana, 

161.  Brown,  W.  H.,  and  A.  F.  Fischer.  Philippine  forest  products  as  sources  of  paper 
Xiulp.  Forest.  Bur.  Philippine  Islands  Bull.  16 :  IS  p,  PI.  L  191S.  (1919) . — A  general  considera- 
"^ion  of  the  bamboos,  coarse  grasses  such  as  Imperata  ezaltala  and  Saccharum  spantanewn, 
Xrarious  fiber  plants,  and  some  trees  as  potential  sources  of  paper  pulp. — E.  D.  Merrill, 

162.  Brown,  W.  H.,  and  A.  F.  Fischer.  Philippine  mangrove  swamps.  Forest.  Bur. 
X'hilippine  Islands  Bull.  17:  1-132.  47  pi.  1918. — A  general  consideration  of  the  mangrove 
Swamps,  their  constituent  species,  and  economic  products.  Keys  and  descriptions  are  given 
"C^o  all  species,  as  well  as  local  names,  etc.  The  illustrations,  chiefly  photographic,  are 
Excellent.  In  addition  to  general  mangrove  scenes  each  individual  species  is  illustrated.  The 
^^onomic  discussion  includes  data  on  stand,  cultivation,  firewood,  tanbark  and  dyes,  with  a 
cjiscussion  of  the  nipa  palm  and  its  uses. — E,  D,  Merrill, 

163.  Brown,  W.  H.,  and  A.  F.  Fischer.  Philippine  bamboos.  Forest.  Bur.  Philippine 
Islands  Bull.  15.    3$  p.     PI.  1-3S.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1015. 

164.  Brunnhofer,   A.    Berufsfragen.    [Questions   of   professional  forestry.]    Schweis. 
%itschr.  Forstwesen  71 :  4-6.    1920.— A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  technical  and  commer- 
cial forestry.    A  separation  of  the  two  phases  is  condemned  on  the  basis  that  the  technical 
forester  must  be  familiar  with  the  commercial  phases  in  order  to  practice  his  profession  in- 
telligently, and  the  commercial  man  must  take  technical  forestry  into  consideration  in  utili- 
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zation  and  harvesting,  otherwise  the  scientific  phase,  which  aims  at  continuous  production, 
will  be  defeated.  For  these  reasons  a  forester  in  either  field  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  other  field,  and  the  best  interests  of  forestry  will  be  served  by  keeping  the  two  phases 
combined  and  making  up  the  deficiency  of  men  by  reducing  the  areas  under  each  forester 
and  furnishing  him  with  an  assistant. — J,  V,  Hofmann. 

165.  BuRKiLL,  I.  H.  The  composition  of  a  piece  of  well-drained  Singi^re  secondary 
jungle  thirty  years  old.  Gardens'  Bull.  Straits  Settlements  2:  145-157.  1919.— See  Bot. 
Absts.  4,  Entry  280. 

166.  BuBRow,  GoBDON.  Reproduction  of  cypress  pine.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2 :  91- 
92.  1919. — A  note  on  the  factors  governing  the  reproduction  of  this  species.  The  author 
is  convinced  that  a  good  seeding  season  and  a  good  growing  season  are  co-essentials.  A  good 
seed  crop  is  dependent  upon  sufficient  precipitation  to  set  and  nourish  the  yoimg  cones  and 
bring  them  to  maturity.  Drought,  rabbits,  and  fire  are  serious  enemies  of  young  reproduc- 
tion.— C.  F,  Korstian, 

167.  Champion,  H.  G.  Observations  on  some  effects  of  fires  in  the  chir  (Pinos  longilolia) 
forests  of  the  West  Almora  Division.  Indian  Forester  45:  353-^64.  /  pi.  1919. — Examina- 
tions of  burned  areas  after  a  fire  show  damage  cannot  be  estimated  until  several  months 
later.  Insects  for  some  unknown  reason  did  not  appear  in  large  numbers  after  fire  in  mature 
stands  though  death  continues  afterward,  which  may  be  due  to  a  destructive  fungus.  Damage 
by  fire  may  be  as  much  due  to  heat-killing  as  flame  itself.  In  young  trees  damage  bears  an 
inverse  ratio  to  height,  the  smaller  the  tree  the  greater  the  loss.  On  reproduction,  fire  ap* 
pears  to  have  a  beneficial  effect,  probably  due  to  reduced  competition,  food  or  soil  water. 
Fire  in  mixed  stands  operates  to  thin  out  the  chir  and  increase  oaks  and  other  trees. — E.  N. 
Munns, 

168.  Chapman,  H.  H.  A  program  for  private  forestry.  Amer.  Forest.  25:  1405-1406. 
1919. 

169.  Claudt,  C.  H.  Economic  tree  murder.  How  we  are  denuding  our  ^orests  to  stippif 
Europe  while  she  is  conserving  her  own  timber.    Sci.  Amer.  121: 132. 145.    1919. 

170.  Cook,  O.  F.  Olneya  beans.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  321-^1.  Fig,  18-17.  1919.— See 
Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  549. 

171.  Cbemata,  Mebuno.  Algo  sobre  nuestros  bosques.  [Forest  preservation.!  Revist. 
Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2: 610-611.  1919.  An  article  of  forest  conditions  in  Cuba  and  on  forest 
preservation. — F,  M,  BlodgeiL 

172.  Cbevost,  C,  and  C.  Lemabie.  Plantes  et  produits  filamenteux  et  textiles  de  Tln- 
dochine.  [Fiber-  and  textile-producing  plants  of  Indo-China.]  Bull.  Econ.  Indochine  22: 
813-«7.     PI  f.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1122. 

173.  Dana,  S.  T.  National  forests  and  the  water  supply.  Amer.  Forest.  25:  1507-1522. 
S3  fig,    1919. 

174.  Danielsbon,  Uno.  Naturskydd  i  S5dra  Eidmar  Iftn  [Protection  of  natural  beauty 
in  southern  Eidmar  (Sweden).]    Skogen  6:  17-22.    6  fig.    1919. 

175.  Dabnell-Smith,  G.  P.  Dry  rot  in  timber.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2:  314-316. 
1919. — ^A  brief  discussion  of  the  characters  of  some  dry  rot  fungi  and  measures  for  their  con- 
trol. Creosote  and  tar  are  effective,  but  their  odor  and  color  restrict  their  use.  Boric  acid 
and  magnesium  fluosilicate  are  strongly  recommended.  Wood-preserving  oil,  prepared  from 
kerosene  shale,  is  effective  if  the  ventilation  is  good. — C,  F.  Koratian, 
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176.  Dabvby,  Mason.  Forest  tree  planttng  in  Nelson  District.  New  Zealand  Jour. 
Agric.  19:  297-299.  1919. — It  is  believed  that  Pinua  insignia  and  several  species  of  Euca- 
lyptus may  be  planted  on  land  costing  about  $50  an  acre  as  a  very  profitable  long  term 
investment. — N,  J,  Giddings, 

177.  Dawkins,  C.  G.  E.  Teman6  (Gmelina  arbores)  in  Upper  Burma.  Indian  Forester 
45 :  505-519.  1919. — ^The  results  of  trials  to  introduce  the  yemand  into  the  forests  of  Burma  are 
given.  Three  methods  have  been  tried ;  broadcast  sowing,  dibbling  and  field  planting.  Notes 
on  the  growth  of  plantations  made  are  given. — E,  N.  Munns. 

178.  De  Jong,  A.  W.  K.  Tapproeven  bij  Hevea  brasiliensis.  [Tapping  experiments  on 
Hevea  brasiliensls.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Nederlandsch-IndiS  3:  277-278.  1919. — ^Tapping  a 
quarter,  a  third  or  half  the  circumference  of  the  tree  with  one  left  hand  cut  gave  the  follow- 
ing results: 


For  the  first  area  tapped . . . 
For  the  second  area  tapped 
For  the  third  area  tapped  . 
For  the  three  areas  tapped. 
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I  of  the  C. 


100 
100 
100 
100 


i  of  the  C. 


I  of  the  C. 
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•  140 

116 

135.5 

109.5 

100 

114 

122 

—W.  E.  Cake. 

179.  Demorlaine,  J.  La  n6cesitat6  d'un  service  forestier  d'arm£e  sous  I'ancien  regime. 
[The  need  for  an  army  forest  service.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  For6ts  57: 229-230.  1919. — Duhamel  du 
Montceau,  in  1704,  in  his  ''Exploitation  des  Bois,''  pointed  out  the  need  of  attaching  forest 
officers  to  the  engineers  crops  of  the  army  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  damage  done  to  the 
forests  when  the  timber  and  other  forest  products  needed  by  the  army  were  secured  by  ordi- 
nary soldiers  without  technical  supervision.  The  need  of  an  army  forest  service  of  this  sort 
lias  been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  great  war.  Such  a  service  should  be  autonomous, 
with  the  same  standing  as  the  Engineer  or  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  should  direct  the  forma- 
tion, management,  instruction,  and  organization  of  companies  of  mobilized  foresters. — S,  T, 
Dana. 

180.  Des  COMBES,  Paul.  Installation  d'exp^riences  pxolongtes  sur  le  ruissellement. 
iPkotzacted  experiments  iqion  stream-flow.]  M6m.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux  VII,  2: 
17-35.  2  fig,  1918  — ^The  author  gives  a  brief  r6sum6  of  methods  adopted  by  L'Association 
Centrale  pour  TAm^nagement  des  Montagues  in  studying  the  relations  between  precipitation 
«nd  stream-flow  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Arises.  An  apparatus  for  automatically  gauging 
and  recording  changes  in  stream  level  is  described.  Data  are  presented  to  indicate  a  corre- 
lation between  changes  in  the  flow  of  the  Ari^e  (1896-1910)  and  the  sylvo-pastoral  conditions 
in  its  drainage  basin. — I,  W,  Bailey. 

181.  Des  COMBES,  Paul.  Le  reboisement  et  le  d6veloppement  economique  de  la  France. 
iReforestation  and  the  economic  development  of  France  M6m.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bor- 
deaux Vlly  2 :  103-217.  2fi^,  1918. — Deforestation  and  over-grazing  in  the  uplands  of  France 
prevent  an  extensive  substitution  of  waterpower  for  coal  and  are  considered  to  be  responsible 
for  the  depopulation  and  degradation  of  these  regions.  Reforestation  and  other  remedial 
projects  for  improving  the  range  have  been  combated  by  the  mountaineers,  who  fear  curtail- 
ment of  their  herds  and  flocks.  L'Association  Centrale  pour  1  Am^nagement  des  Montagues 
has  conducted  a  series  of  extensive  experiments  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  over- 
grazing and  to  reforest  the  mountains  without  reducing  the  live  stock  of  the  moimtaineers. 
This  is  done  by  excluding  from  the  alpine  pastures  migratory  herds  and  flocks  from  the  low- 
laiids.    In  considering  measures  for  reforestation  of  both  uplands  and  lowlands  the  author 
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devotes  considerable  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the  status  of  French  forests  and  the  reforest- 
ation movement  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  quotes  various  legislative  enactments 
at  length.    The  paper  contains  much  statistical  information. — I.  W,  Bailey, 

1^.  De  Vries.  O.  Over  de  bniikbaarheid  van  instramenten  als  metrolac  en  latezometer 
voor  het  bepalen  van  het  rubbergehalte  van  de  latex.  [On  the  use  of  hydrometers  (metrolac 
and  latexometer)  to  determine  the  rubber  content  of  latex.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Nederlandsch- 
Indi§  3: 207-221.  1919. — ^Very  large  differences  may  occur  between  the  real  rubber  content  of 
Hevea  latex  as  determined  by  actual  coagulation  and  the  figures  obtained  from  the  hydro- 
metric  specific  gravity  readings.  The  metrolac  and  latexometer  are  constructed  for  a  special 
case,  perhaps  an  original  latex  of  37)  per  cent  rubber  content  and  0.9775  specific  gravity  or 
some  other  combination  near  there,  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  serum  varies 
from  1.022.  When  such  a  latex  is  diluted  with  water  the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  correct, 
but  for  latices  of  other  composition  the  rubber  content  cannot  be  determined  by  these  instru- 
ments. In  general  on  the  estates  in  Java  the  results  obtained  by  hydrometric  readings  are 
too  low,  usually  giving  values  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the  real  content. — W,  E.  Cake, 

183.  De  Vries,  O.  Verband  tusschen  het  soortelijk  gewicht  van  latex  en  serum  en  het 
xubbergehalte  van  de  latex.  [The  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of  latex  and  serum  and 
the  rubber  content  of  latex.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Nederlandsch-Indig  3: 183-206.  1919.— The 
relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of  Hevea  latex  and  its  rubber  content  was  determined 
in  the  following  five  cases:  (1)  continued  tapping  after  a  period  of  rest,  (2)  light  or  heavy 
tapping  systems,  (3)  pollarding,  which  also  acts  as  a  "heavier  stress,"  (4)  periods  of  rest  ami 
shallow  tapping,  and  (5)  individual  trees.  In  all  cases  the  results  are  the  same,  showing  that 
the  specific  gravity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  rubber  content.  The  actual  specific 
gravity  of  the  latex  is  determined  by  the  proportion  o  the  rubber  and  serum  (i.e.,  the  rubber 
content  of  the  latex)  and  only  to  a  small  extent  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  senim  which  re- 
mains nearly  constant. — W,  E.  Cake, 

184.  De  Vries,  C,  and  W.  Spoon.  Variabiliteit  van  plantage-rubber.  [Variability  in 
plantation-rubber.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Nederlandsch-Indie  3: 246-276.  1919. — Data  from  the 
Central  rubber  station  comparing  the  tensile  strength,  slope,  rate  of  cure,  and  viscosity  of 

moked  sheet  and  crepe  rubber  for  the  years  1917  and  1918.    The  principal  causes  for  devia- 
tion and  variability  in  properties  are  pointed  out. — W,  E.  Cake, 

185.  EssiG,  E.  O.  New  hosts  of  oak-root  fungus  in  Humboldt  County.  Monthly  Bull. 
Comm.  Hortic.  California  8:  79-80.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1170. 

186.  F[oster],  J.  H.  [Rev.  of:  Rankin,  W.  Howard.  Manual  of  tree  diseases.  S98  p. 
Macmillan  Co.:  New  York,  1918.]    Jour.  Forest.  17:  321.    1919. 

187.  Geete,  Erik.  Ur  timmersaxens  historia.  [From  the  history  of  the  timber  ''grab 
hook.*']    Skogen  6: 23-25.    S  fig,    1919. 

188.  Gellatlt,  F.  M.  Investigatory  work  needed:  relation  of  commonwealth  to  states. 
Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2: 137-139.  1919 — The  more  important  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  forest  products  laboratory  are  discussed.  Urgent  need  is  voiced  for  research  along  the 
following  lines:  (1)  tests  of  pulping  and  paper-making  qualities  of  indigenous  woods  and 
materials,  (2)  distillation  tests  to  determine  the  tar  oil,  gas,  acid  and  other  properties  of 
commercial  value  in  indigenous  woods,  (3)  investigation  of  the  chemical  and  commercial 
properties  of  gums,  kinos,  resins,  and  saps. — C,  F,  Korstian, .. 

189.  Grinndal,  Th.  Tidig  eller  sen  skogssAdd?  [Early  or  late  forest  sowing?]  Skogen 
6:  124-127.     1919. 

190.  Gupta,  B.  L.  New  Indian  species  of  forest  importance.  Indian  Forester  45:  388- 
392.  1919.— A  continuation  of  previous  work  (Ibid,  43: 132.  1917).  The  present  list  includes 
48  species  recently  described  from  India,  bringing  the  total  forest  species  up  to  393. — B,  N. 
Munns, 
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191.  Hainsb,  H.  H.  Indian  species  of  Carissa.  Indian  Forester  45:  375-388.  PI  17- 
20,  fig,  1-7.    1919. 

192.  Hall,  Gxtthbebt.  On  a  new  species  or  form  of  Eucalyptus.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc 
New  South  Wales  43:  747-749.     PL  76,    1918. 

193.  Heck,  G.  E.  Splintering  of  airplane  woods.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  68-69  A  fig 
1919. 

194.  Heim,  A.  L.  Airplane  propeller  manufacture.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  162.  1919. 
— Considers  problems  of  manufacture  which  have  been  or  need  to  be  studied. — Chas.  H,  Otis, 

195.  Hoffman.  1st  die  Vergesellschaftung  im  Forstbetriebe  mtfgllch?  [Is  socialization 
of  forest  industry  practicable?)  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41:  210-226.  1919. — Most  socialists 
agree  that  forest  industries  of  Germany  should  be  socialized,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  mon- 
opoly, to  insure  continuity  of  employment  and  of  supplies  of  forest  products,  and  to  insure 
maximum  sustained  production  at  lowest  cost.  Methods  suggested  are  State  ownership, 
either  by  purchase  or  confiscation,  syndicalization,  or  division  of  large  holdings.  State  owner- 
ship is  unnecessary  because  the  State  already  owns  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  forests  to 
prevent  monopoly,  and  undesirable  because  of  the  probable  decrease  in  efficiency  due  to  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  and  political  influences.  Moreover,  it  is  financially  impossible.  Syndicali- 
zation is  not  desirable  because  the  nature  of  the  business  is  not  adapted  to  this  form  of  manage- 
ment. Division  of  holdings  is  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  efficient  forest  production,  and 
unnecessary  anyway  because  there  are  few  very  large  holdings.  The  best  way  for  a  demo- 
cratic state  to  control  forest  production  is  by  use  of  its  powers  of  taxation.  The  forest  law 
should  require  that  all  forest  tracts  of  more  than  100  hectares  be  managed  according  to  a 
working  plan,  under  technical  supervision.  Beyond  this,  the  owner  should  have  entire 
freedom  of  action.  Owners  of  smaller  tracts  should  form  cooperative  bodies  or  looser  asso- 
ciations, in  order  to  be  able  to  take  steps  toward  more  efficient  management.  The  State 
should  supervise  the  activities  of  these  associations. — W.  N.  Sparhawk, 

196.  HoRNE,  W.  T.  Oak-fungous,  oak-root  fungus  disease,  fungus  root-rot,  toadstool 
root-rot  or  mushroom  root-rot.  Monthly  Bull.  Gonun.  Hortic.  Galifomia  8:  64-68.  Fig,  36- 
S9.    1919.— ^ee  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1176. 

197.  HuBUALT,  E.    L'aprds  guerre  dans  les  iles  britannlques :  projets  de  reconstitution 
forestidre.    [Forest  reconstruction  in  Great  Britain.]    [Rev.  of:  Final  Report  of  Forestry  Sub- 
committee, Reconstruction  Committee,  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.    106  p.    1918.]    Rev. 
Eaux  et  For6ts  57 :  213-228.    /  fig.    1919. — The  critical  situation  in  which  Great  Britain  found 
itself  during  the  war  as  a  result  of  totally  inadequate  native  wood  supplies  has  led  to  the  for- 
mulation by  a  specially  appointed  committee  of  a  comprehensive  forestation  program,  in- 
tended to  decrease  materially  Great  Britain's  present  dependence  on  other  countries  and  to 
provide  a  reserve  capable,  in  case  of  war,  of  meeting  for  three  years  all  its  needs  for  wood  at 
a  rate  of  cutting  five  times  as  great  as  the  normal  annual  consumption.    The  program  contem- 
plates the  establishment  in  80  years  of  717,000  hectares  of  coniferous  plantations,  chiefly 
Scotch  pine,  European  larch,  Douglas  fir,  Sitka  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  and  western  red 
cedar.    Two-thirds  of  this  area,  or  478,000  hectares,  will  be  forested  during  the  first  40  years, 
and  101 ,000  hectares  during  the  first  ten  years.    Of  this  latter  area,  the  state  will  itself  acquire, 
either  by  purchase  or  lease,  and  plant  60,000  hectares ;  it  will  associate  itself  with  conununi- 
ties  and  individuals  in  the  cobperative  planting  and  management  of  10,000  hectares;  and 
through  the  granting  of  subsidies  of  one  kind  or  another  it  will  encourage  the  forestation  of 
10,000  hectares  by  communities  and  individuals.    The  remaining  21,000  hectares  are  to  be 
secured  through  the  voluntary  or  forced  reforestation  by  their  owners  of  areas  cut  clear  during 
the  war.    In  addition  the  reforestation  during  this  period  of  4,000  hectares  of  hardwoods 
(and  eventually  of  8,000  hectares)  is  contemplated.    The  committee  proposes  certain  reduc- 
tions in  forest  taxes  and  in  freight  rates  for  forest  products,  the  systematic  training  of  both 
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higher  and  lower  forest  officers,  and  the  establishment  of  adequately  equipped  forest  experi- 
ment stations.  The  carrying  out  of  this  program,  the  cost  of  which  during  the  first  10  years 
is  estimated  at  84,162,000  francs,  is  to  be  entrusted  to  an  independent  forest  commission  con- 
sisting of  three  salaried  and  three  non-salaried  members,  and  having  attached  to  it  three  sub- 
commissioners,  ten  or  eleven  divisional  officers,  and  fifty  or  fifty-five  forest  officers.  From 
the  French  point  of  view  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  program  is  the  fact  that  par- 
ticular care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  state,  in  spite  of  the  important  part  played  by  it,  from 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  private  owners,  and  to  encourage,  rather  than  to  force,  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  latter. — S,  T,  Dana. 

198.  Illick,  J.  S.  When  trees  grow.  Canadian  Forest.  Jour.  15:  351-354.  1919. — ^A 
series  of  studies  carried  out  for  several  years  involving  daily  measurements  on  200  trees  dtir- 
ingthe  growing  season  lead  to  conclusions  that :  (a)  Trees  grow  almost  twice  as  fast  during  the 
night  as  during  the  day;  (b)  The  growing  season  for  white  pine  and  Norway  spruce,  in  Penn- 
sylvania at  least,  is  ended  by  July  Ist;  (c)  Such  knowledge  is  of  high  utility  in  choosing  season 
for  planting  trees. — H,  C  Belyea. 

199.  IwAKi,  Takanobi.  Microscopical  distinctions  of  some  Japanese  coniferous  woods. 
[Article  in  Japanese.]  Bot.  Mag.  T6kyd  32:  187-198,  219-237.  1918.— See  Hot.  Absts.  4, 
Entry  1299. 

200.  Jauffrat,  Aiut.  La  determination  des  bois  de  deuz  Dalbeigia  de  Madagascar, 
d'apr^s  les  caract£res  de  leurs  mati^res  colorantes.  [Identification  of  wood  of  Dalbeigia  by 
staining  reactions.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  693-694.  1919. — See  Bolk  Absts.  5, 
Entry  665. 

201.  JoLLT,  N.  W.  The  importance  of  the  wood  pulp  industry  to  Australian  forests. 
Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2 :  9.  1919. — The  possibility  of  Australia  manufacturing  wood  pulp 
from  its  own  forests  is  discussed.  The  author  advocates  the  utilization  of  hardwood  and 
Pinus  insignia  saplings  and  poles  for  wood  pulp  as  a  means  of  utilizing  waste  or  of  rendering 
thinnings  profitable. — C.  F,  Korsiian^ 

202.  JoNEB,  J.  Shea  butter  tree.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department,  Dominica,  1918-19:  3.  1919. — Nuts  from 
Dominica  examined  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  London,  were  found  to  contain  44  per  cent,  of 
fat,  a  somewhat  lower  percentage  than  that  contained  in  West  African  nuts. — J.  <SL  Dash. 

203.  Khan,  A.  Hafiz.    Red  wood  of  Himalayan  spruce  (Picea  morinda).     Indian  Forester 
45:  496-498.    t  pL    1919. — The  water  absorptive  capacity  of  the  red  wood  which  occurs  in 
the  heart  of  Picea  morinda  is  less  than  that  of  the  white  wood,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
heavier,  volume  for  volume,  than  white  wood.    Both  colored  woods  are  lighter  than  water. 
—  E.  N,  Munns. 

204.  KoBHLER,  A.  Selecting  wood  for  airplanes.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  14S-149. 
6  fig,    1919. 

205.  L ANTES,  Adelaide.  El  alamo.  [The  pipal  tree.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2: 
612-613.    Sfig,    1919. 

206.  La  Touche,  T.  H.  D.  The  submerged  forest  at  Bombay.  Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  India 
49:  214-219.  PI,  17-19,  1919.— During  excavations  in  Bombay  harbor  in  1878  a  submerged 
forest  with  many  stumps  in  situ  was  found  over  an  area  of  30  acres.  The  trees  were  embedded 
in  stiff  blue  clay  6  to  20  feet  thick,  resting  on  decomposed  basaltic  rock,  and  covered  with 
4  to  5  feet  of  harbor  silt.  The  deepest  stumps  were  rooted  33  feet  below  the  present  mean 
high  tide.  Most  of  the  wood  was  identified  as  Acacia  catechu,  but  two  apparently  drift  logs 
were  teak  (Tectona  grandis).    In  1910  excavations  on  an  adjacent  area  disclosed  more  stumps, 
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some  rooted  40  feet  below  high  tide.  The  conclusion  is  that  there  has  been  gradual  depres- 
sion  of  a  forested  rocky  coastal  plain,  forming  quiet  lagoons  in  which  the  trees  became  embed- 
ded in  the  clay ;  then  a  tilting  movement  brought  in  the  open  sea,  and  Teredo  bored  the  trunks, 
causing  them  to  break  off  at  the  clay  surface. — Winfield  Dudgeon. 

207.  LiNDBEBQ,  Ferd.  D&  skogon  snoar  in.  [When  the  forest  is  snowed  in.]  Skogen 
6:  12&-132.    4  fig,    1919. 

208.  Ma  AS,  J.  G.  J.  A.  Gewijzigde  methode  voor  veldproeven  met  Hevea.  [Other  meth- 
ods for  field  experimentation  with  Hevea.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Nederlandsch-IndiS  3 :  23^-237. 
1919. — In  this  article  the  author  sets  forth  a  plan  for  the  elimination  of  error  due  to  the  per- 
sonal factor  of  the  tapper  in  field  experiments  with  Hevea.  His  plan  is  to  have  the  tapping 
rows  and  collecting  rows  perpendicular  to  each  other,  so  that  each  tapper  taps  a  part  of  the 
trees  of  each  collecting  task. — W.  E.  Cake. 

209.  Ma  AS,  J.  G.  J.  A.  Nog  eenige  kiemproeven  met  Hevea-zaden.  [Some  more  ger- 
mination trials  with  Hevea  seed.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Nederlandsch-Indig  3 :  237-243.  1919.— 
In  preserving  Hevea  seed  the  packing  material  must  be  moist  and  not  air  tight.  When  Hevea 
seeds  are  to  be  preserved  for  longer  than  one  month  the  packing  material  should  be  moistened 
every  3  or  4  weeks.  At  a  temperature  of  4  to  S^'C.  the  seeds  will  stand  a  drier  and  more  air- 
tight package  better  than  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Air-tight  packages  however  cause 
them  to  lose  their  germinating  power  quickly.  Merely  ensilaging  Hevea  seed  in  the  ground 
seems  to  be  good  for  preserving  the  seeds  on  an  estate  for  a  short  period  like  a  month.  Treat- 
ment witb  water  at  about  50^C.  resulted  in  increased  germination  energy,  and  a  slightly  im- 
proved germination.  Sprinkling  with  warm  water  at  45^0.  increased  the  rapidity  of  germina- 
tion a  little  but  had  practically  no  effect  on  the  germination  per  cent. — W.  E.  Cake. 

210.  Mack  AT,  H.  Conifers  in  Victoria.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2:  265-267.  1919.— 
Sunmiary  of  a  paper  on  ''Coniferous  plantations  in  Southeastern  Australia,''  read  before  the 
first  Inter-State  Conference  on  Forestry,  embodying  the  experience  of  that  State  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  exotic  conifers  over  a  period  of  34  years.  Thirteen  conifers  indigenous  to  North 
America  are  found  in  the  list. — C.  F.  Korstian. 

211.  Mack  AT,  H.  Treatment  of  indigenous  hardwoods.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2: 
19-20.  1919. — Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  first  Interstate  Conference  on  Forestry 
at  Sydney,  November,  1911,  in  which  the  silvicultural  management  of  eucalyptus  forests  is 
briefly  discussed.  Wherever  the  standing  crop  is  fairly  uniform  in  age  and  size,  a  clear  cut- 
ting in  sections,  leaving,  in  addition  to  seed  trees,  only  trees  fit  for  piles  and  girders,  is  advo- 
cated.— C  F.  Korstian. 

212.  M  ADEUN,  J.  Les  cddres  du  Lihan.  [The  cedars  of  Lebanon.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts 
57: 275-276.  1919.— The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  formerly  regarded  by  the  natives  as  divine  beings 
in  tree  form,  flourish  only  at  El-Herz6  at  an  Altitude  of  over  2200  meters.  Some  of  them  are 
over  a  hundred  feet  high  and  the  largest  is  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  few  trees  which  still  sur- 
vive have  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  tourists  and  should  be  protected  from  further 
damage. — S.  T.  Dana. 

213.  Main,  J.  M.  Eden  and  its  timber  resources.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  3:  48^49. 
1920. — ^A  note  on  the  forest  resources  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Eden  on  the  South  Coast  of 
Australia  with  a  list  of  the  principal  timber  species  of  eucalyptus  and  their  uses.-*-C.  F. 
Korstian. 

214.  Martin,  Perct  F.  Great  forests  of  South  America.  Canadian  Forest.  Jour.  15: 
264-266.  1919.— Four  types  of  timber  are  recognized :  small  scrubby  forests  of  dry  temperate 
or  sub-tropical  regions;  good  forests  of  Antarctic  beech  and  a  few  conifers  of  temperate  re- 
gions in  the  Andes;  the  fresh  and  salt-water  swamps  of  mangroves  and  species  with  soft 
woods;  the  tropical  rain  forest  of  a  great  variety  of  hardwoods. — E.  N.  Munns. 
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215.  Massias,  J.  Les  fordts  de  Grdce.  [The  forests  of  Greece.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  Fordts 
57: 237-247.  1019. — Prior  to  1913  the  forest  area  of  Greece,  excluding  areas  once  forested  but 
now  devastated,  amounted  to  some  800,000  hectares,  or  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  country.  Including  the  new  provinces  added  by  the  war,  the  total  forest  area  is  about 
13  per  cent.  Approximately  50  per  cent  belongs  to  the  State,  20  per  cent  to  convents  and  com- 
munes, and  30  per  cent  to  private  owners.  Aleppo  pine  constitutes  35  per  cent  of  the  stands, 
Gephalonian  fir  25  per  cent,  and  various  oaks  20  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  forest  products 
harvested  annually,  including  timber,  fuel,  charcoal,  resin,  forage,  and  other  minor  products, 
amounts  to  about  3,300,000  francs,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  fuel. — All  forests,  both  public 
and  private,  are  theoretically  subject  to  a  forest  regime  in  the  department  of  Agriculture, 
but  lack  of  personnel  makes  this  control  ineffective.  Even  in  the  State  forests  there  are  no 
real  plans  of  management.  These,  as  well  as  certain  private  forests,  are  heavily  burdened 
with  various  rights  of  use  which  have  resulted  in  serious  damage,  particularly  through  the  un- 
restricted grazing  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  forests  themselves  are  not  subject  to  a  land  tax, 
but  forest  products  (with  certain  exceptions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  fuel  harvested 
by  the  peasants  for  their  own  use)  are  taxed  at  varying  rates  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
product  and  the  character  of  the  ownership.  Recent  laws  aim  to  secure  better  fire  protection, 
the  reforestation  of  denuded  lands,  the  codification  and  revision  of  existing  rights  of  user,  and 
improved  management  of  all  forest  lands,  both  public  and  private.  There  are  two  schools 
for  the  training  of  guards  and  rangers  and  one  (at  Athens)  for  the  training  of  higher  forest 
officers. — S.  T.  Dana. 

216.  Mattoon,  Wilbur  R.  Making  woodlands  profitable  in  the  Southern  States.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric.  Farmers  Bull.  1071.    SS  p.    66  fig,    1920. 

217.  Mattoon,  Wilbur  R.  Treating  fence  posts  on  farm.  Louisiana  State  Univ.  Div. 
Agric.  Exp.  Circ.  37.  tO  p.  11  fig.  1920.--Fence  posts  treated  with  creosote  and  set  in  the 
ground  at  Calhoun,  Louisiana,  in  1908  were  examined  after  10  years.  Of  the  black  gum 
posts,  97  per  cent  were  sound;  cypress,  96  per  cent;  tupelo  gum,  88  per  cent;  sweet  gum,  87 
per  cent ;  sap  pine,  73  per  cent ;  bay,  68  per  cent.  Methods  of  treating  posts  are  also  discussed. 
— C.  W,  Edgerton. 

218.  Miller,  Robert  B.  The  wood  of  Machaerium  Whitfordii.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club 
47:  73-79.  8  fi^.  1920.— A  study  is  made  of  the  wood  of  Machaerium  Whitfordii  Macbride, 
which  came  from  Colombia.  Color,  density  and  other  gross  characters  are  given;  it  is  related 
to  the  true  rosewoods  and  is  of  commercial  importance.  It  is  diffuse  porous,  usually  has  uni- 
seriate  rays,  storied  arrangement  of  elements,  small  half-bordered  pits  between  vessels  and 
ray  cells,  and  sieve-like  perforations  of  pit  membrane.  Wood  parenchyma  is  diffuse,  para- 
tracheal,  and  on  the  face  of  the  summer  wood. — P.  A.  Mum, 

219.  Morrison,  W.  G.  Natural  afforestation  in  a  New  Zealand  mountain  area.  Austral- 
ian Forest.  Jour.  2:  380-384.  1919. — The  first  installment  of  a  discussion  treating  the  merits 
of  natural  regeneration  by  seed  with  particular  reference  to  the  indigenous  forests  of  the 
Hanmer  area.  It  is  contended  that  natural  regeneration  ought  to  be  accomplished  at  less 
than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  relatively  cheap  planting  methods.  [See  also  next  following  Entry, 
220.1— C.  F.  Korstian. 

220.  Morrison,  W.  G.  Natural  afforestation  in  a  New  Zealand  mountain  area.  Austral- 
ian Forest.  Jour.  3 :  23-25.  55-58.  1920. — A  continuation  and  final  installment  of  an  article, 
the  first  part  of  which  has  been  abstracted.  The  spontaneous  reproduction  of  exotic  shelter 
plantations  on  the  Hanmer  Plains  is  described.  Pinus  radiaia,  P.  pinaster,  Betula  (Ma, 
Quercus  pedunculata  and  Larix  europea  were  found  reproducing  themselves  from  seed  at 
rates  varying  from  several  hundred  to  tens  of  thousands  per  acre  depending  on  the  species, 
the  distance  from  seed  trees  and  site  conditions.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  the  years  1905 
to  1918  is  approximately  48  inches,  which  is  well  above  the  safety  limit  for  successful  planta- 
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tions.  The  author  cites  evidence  to  show  that  natural  afforestation  of  the  high  country  is 
feasible  but  suggests  that  on  the  more  accessible  waste  areas  it  be  augmented  by  artificial 
afforestation  as  now  practiced.    [See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  219.] — C,  F,  Korstian, 

221.  NoRDSTEDT,  C.  T.  O.  [Swedish  rev.  of:  Heribert-Nilsson,  N.  Ezperimentelle 
Stttdien  ttber  Varlabilitat,  Spaltung,  Artbildung  und  Evolution  in  der  Gattung  Saliz.  [Experi- 
mental studies  on  variability,  segregation,  speciation  and  evolution  in  the  genus  Salix.]  Lunds 
Universitets  Arsskr.  N.  F.  (Avd.  2.)  14»:  1-145.  66  fig,  1918.]  Bot.  Notiser  1919:  39-40. 
1919. 

222.  Pearson,  R.  S.  Note  on  the  mechanical  strength  and  seasoning  properties  of  Shorea 
robusta  timber.  Indian  For.  Rec.  7:  120-145.  1919. — ^The  results  of  tests  on  sal  for  trans- 
verse strain,  compression,  shearing  and  hardness  are  given  in  detail  on  timber  felled  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year,  from  different  localities,  and  from  trees  of  different  origin.  Data  is 
also  presented  on  the  rate  of  seasoning  of  woods  obtained  imder  the  same  conditions  as  those 
described  above. — E,  N.  Munns, 

223.  Fetch,  T.  The  effect  of  time  intervals  in  rubber  tapping.  Dept.  Agric.  Ceylon 
BuU.  42.    8p,    1919. 

224.  Pierre,  L.  Note  sur  risonandra  Krantziana  (arbre  k  Gutta-Percha  de  la  Cochin- 
chine  et  du  Cambodge) .  [Note  on  Isonandra  Krantziana,  a  gutta  percha  tree  of  Cochinchina  and 
Cambodia.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  2:  33-40.  1920. — ^A  report  on  the  economic  possi- 
bilities of  the  above  species,  this  one  probably  being  the  form  described  by  Pierre  as  Dichopsis 
Krantziana, — E,  D.  MerrilL 

225.  Raux,  Marcel.  Une  devise  de  politique  forestidre.  [A  motto  of  forest  policy.] 
Rev.  Eaux  et  For6ts  57:  24S-254.  261-274.  1919. — A  copiprehensive  forest  policy  should  in- 
clude both  a  far-sighted  administrative  program  and  legislation  necessary  to  make  this  pro- 
gram effective.  The  essence  of  such  a  policy  can  be  expressed  by  the  simple  motto,  "To 
create  and  to  conserve.''  The  State  should  take  the  lead  in  creating,  not  by  the  purchase  of 
private  lands  already  forested,  but  by  the  acquisition  and  reforestation,  chiefly  with  native 
conifers,  of  lands  now  imcultivated  or  abandoned.  These  plantations,  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  would  not  only  prove  profitable  financially,  but  would  prove  more  effective  in 
stimulating  similar  work  on  the  part  of  other  owners  than  any  amount  of  literary  propaganda. 
Reforestation  by  communities  should  be  further  encouraged  by  State  loans,  and  the  resulting 
plantations  should  be  subject  to  the  forest  regime.  Private  owners  and  forestry  societies 
should  be  given  free  advice  and  other  assistance  by  the  State,  and  plantations  established  by 
them  should  be  granted  liberal  exemptions  from  taxation  until  they  reach  a  certain  height. — 
The  conservation  of  privately  owned  forests,  which  constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
forest  area  of  France,  is  a  matter  of  very  real  public  concern  and  should  therefore  be  under- 
taken by  the  State.  Supervision  of  cuttings  in  such  forests  should  be  exercised  by  the  State, 
without  charge  to  the  owner;  while  clear  cuttings  in  protection  forests  should  be  prohibited, 
and  in  other  forests  should  be  followed  by  reforestation.  As  to  clearings,  legislation  should  be 
enacted  providing  that  the  forest  area  of  France  must  not  be  diminished ;  prohibiting  the  clear- 
ing of  all  stands  in  the  zone  of  protection  forests;  and  requiring  a  permit  from  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  the  clearing  of  all  stands  outside  of  this  zone.  These  measures  would  re- 
quire an  increased  forest  personnel,  which  could  be  secured  in  part  by  relieving  forest  officers 
of  their  duties  as  fish  wardens.  Supervision  of  private  cuttings  should  also  be  facilitated  by 
commissioning  private  forest  guards  as  forest  officers.  Finally,  conservation  should  be  pro- 
moted by  giving  forest  owners,  both  public  and  private,  more  adequate  protection  against 
trespass  by  increased  penalties.— 5.  T,  Dana. 

226.  Retnard,  J.  Les  arbres  de  la  paiz.  [Trees  of  peace.]  Bull.  Trimest.  Soc.  Forest 
Franche-Comt6  et  Belfort  13 :  111-112.  1919.— Trees  should  be  widely  planted  as  the  simplest 
and  most  practical  means  of  commemorating  the  peace  treaty  of  Versailles.  Better  than 
anything  else  they  serve  to  bind  father  to  son,  dead  to  living,  generation  to  generation. — 
S.  T.  Dana. 
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227.  RoMELL,  Lar8-Gi7Nnab.  SammanvMzning  och  naturympning.  [Growing  t)Ogetlier 
and  natural  grafting.]    Skogen  6: 133-141.    4  fig,    1010. 

228.  RuMBOLD,  Caroline.  The  injection  of  chemicals  into  chestnut  trees.  Amer. 
Jour.  Bot.  7: 1-20.    7  fi{f,    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  964. 

229.  ScHEiDTER,  Franz.  Das  Tannensterben  im  Frankenwalde.  [Death  of  firs  in  tlie 
Frankenwald.]  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  Forst-  u.  Landw.  17:  69-90.  1919.— The  dying  of  firs  in 
the  State-owned  Frankenwald,  and  also  to  a  lesser  extent  in  other  middle-European  forests, 
which  has  become  gradually  and  only  in  recent  years  of  alarming  extent,  is  described  in  great 
detail.  After  dissertating  upon  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  by  other  investi- 
gators, especially  Neoer,  the  writer  states  it  as  his  own  opinion  that  insects  and  fungi  (the 
Hallimasch  most  commonly),  are  only  secondary  causes,  and  that  the  fimdamental  difficulty 
arises  from  the  improper  silvicultural  system  followed  in  the  State  forests.  In  these  the  effort 
seems  always  to  have  been  to  grow  fir,  and  spruce-fir  mixtures,  in  even-aged  stands,  whereas 
privately-owned  forests,  under  similar  conditions,  are  usually  handled  as  all-aged  or  selection 
forests,  a  plan  which  is  better  adapted  to  fir.  The  opinion  is  advanced,  and  is  backed  by  much 
evidence,  that  the  rapid  loss  of  fir  in  the  Frankenwald  is  due  primarily  to  crowding  when  the 
even-aged  stands  attain  a  certain  age  or  density,  being  particularly  marked  where  fir  must 
compete  with  the  broader-crowned  spruce.  In  any  event,  in  such  stands,  the  lower  limbs  are 
lost  very  rapidly,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  small  crown  remaining  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  is  then  unable  to  draw  to  itself  sufficient  moisture  for  existence.  The  older  needles  die, 
then  the  growing  tip  succumbs,  and  death  of  the  entire  tree  soon  follows.  Often,  before  death 
occurs,  there  is  a  vigorous  production  of  ''water-sprouts"  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem. 
The  evil  is  augmented  by  drought  years,  and  by  snow-damage  and  windfall  which,  by  opening 
the  canopy,  apparently  encourage  the  production  of  these  ''water-jsprouts"  and  also  cause 
drying  of  the  soil,  the  growth  of  grass,  etc.  A  horde  of  insects,  and  some  of  the  most  de- 
structive fungi,  attack  the  weakened  trees,  and  of  course  hasten  death  and  contribute  to  the 
aggregate  losses.  The  suggested  remedy  is  a  system  of  management  which  will  give  the  fir 
more  ample  space  for  its  late  development  and  maturing.  This  the  selection  system  would 
appear  to  do. — C.  G,  Bates, 

230.  ScHOTTE,  GuNNAR.    Meddolandon  fr&n  Svenska  SkogsvArdsforeningen. — Protokoll; 
fort  vid  Svenska  SkogsvArdsforeningens  &rsm5te  i  Stockholm  den  14  mars,  1919.    [Proceedings 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Swedish  forestry  association,  Stockholm,  March  14, 1919.]    Skogen 
6:217-224.    1919. 

231.  Se CREST,  Edmund.  Salient  features  of  a  forestry  policy  for  Ohio.  Monthly  Bull. 
Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5:  16-19.  1920. — ^The  depletion  of  forests  cannot  be  permitted  longer 
to  escape  public  attention.  Private  ownership  has  failed  to  provide  for  renewal  of  forests 
after  cutting.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy  is  very  marked  in  small  communities  where  certain 
phases  of  the  lumbering  industry  have  been  the  chief  source  of  income.  A  state  forestry  policy 
is  proposed  whereby  non-agricultural  or  idle  lands  may  be  purchased  for  reforestation  pur- 
poses. Ohio  has  500,000  acres  of  such  land  which  should  come  under  public  ownership,  or 
state  or  municipal  custody.  To  encourage  private  owners  to  reforest  waste  lands  the  state 
should  establish  nurseries  where  planting  stock  could  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  production. 
—R.  C,  Thomas. 

232.  Show,  S.  B.  Climate  and  forest  fires  in  northern  California.  Jour.  Forestry  17: 
965-979.  1919. — Relationships  existing  between  fire  and  climate  have  long  been  recognized 
by  foresters  but  not  before  studied  intensively.  The  moisture  content  of  the  forest  litter  is 
a  prime  consideration  as  to  both  ignition  and  rate  of  spread  of  fire.  Litter  dries  out  exceed- 
ingly fast  under  summer  conditions  and  when  it  contains  8  per  cent  or  less  moisture,  bums 
readily.  Over  this  amount  fire  will  not  spread.  Litter  moisture  is  affected  by  climatic  con- 
ditions, being  driest  on  south  slopes  and  the  most  moist  on  north  slopes  and  at  high  elevations. 
Litter  behaves  like  soil  as  regards  hydroscopic  moisture,  taking  up  as  much  as  6  per  cent  of 
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ita  own  weight. — ^The  rate  of  spread  of  fires  is  best  measured  by  perimeter  rather  than  by  area 
or  distance,  and  is  governed  largely  by  wind  velocity.  This  speed  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
wind  velocity. — E,  N,  Munns, 

233.  Shull,  C.  a.  Curing  timber.  [Rev.  of:  Stone,  Herbert.  The  ascent  of  the  sap 
and  the  drying  of  timber.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  12 :  261-266.  1018.]  Bot.  Gaz.  68 :  310.  1019.— 
The  author's  suggestion  may  be  sound  on  the  practical  side,  but  his  ''assumptions  as  to  the 
movement  of  sap  in  trees  will  not  meet  with  favor  among  plant  physiologists.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  conception  more  at  variance  with  experimental  results  of  physiological  studies.'' 

234.  Sim,  T.  R.  South  African  rubber.  I.  South  African  Jour.  Indust.  2:  1127-1137. 
5  pi.    1019. 

235.  Sim,  T.  R.    South  African  rubber.  II.    South  African  Jour.  Indust.  3 :  24-^.    1020. 

236.  Societt  of  American  Foresters,  Committee  for  the  Application  of  Forestry. 
Forest  devastation :  a  national  danger  and  a  plan  to  meet  it.  Jour.  Forest.  17 :  011-045.  1010.— 
A  detailed  and  comprehensive  program  of  action  is  outlined.  Blame  is  placed  on  the  lumber 
industry  and  economic  development  for  the  state  of  affairs  at  present.  To  correct  the  evils 
which  now  exist,  plans  for  constructive  legislation  are  offered  including  the  purchase  and  con- 
trol of  forest  lands  and  production,  the  establishment  of  forest  insurance  agencies  and  forest 
loan  banks,  and  state  codperation  in  securing  tax  and  fire-prevention  reforms.  A  minority 
report  of  the  committee  is  also  presented. — E,  N.  Munns. 

237.  Starte,  H.  W.  Reservation  of  standards  in  strips  and  checks  in  eiq>loitation.  In- 
dian Forester  45 :  414-116.  1  fig.  1919. — A  system  of  parallel  strips  in  cutting  in  coppice  with 
standards  has  been  worked  out  to  prevent  the  tendency  towards  overcutting,  and  frauds  by 
operators. — E.  N,  Munns. 

238.  Stevens,  J.  L.  Blackboy  and  its  commercial  uses.  Australian  Forest  Jour.  2: 
201-202.  1919. — The  outside  portions  of  the  blackboy  or  grass  tree  are  reported  to  yield  very 
fine  drying  oils  and  turpentine  substitutes  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes. The  acidic  liquors  obtained  in  the  distillation  process  contain  large  quantities  of 
acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol  and  tannin  extract,  while  the  gas  is  of  high  calorific  value  and 
purity,  being  free  from  sulphur  and  nitrogen  compounds. — C.  F.  Korstian. 

239.  Taylor,  A.  A.    California's  redwood  park.    Amer.  Forestry  25:  1446-1450.    4  fig* 
1919. 

240.  Tiemann,  H.  D.  Kiln-drying  specifications  for  airplane  lumber.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup- 
plem.  88:104.    3  fig.    1919. 

241.  TraqArdh,  Ivar.  Nigra  allmHnna  men  hittills  f5ga  tqipmttrksammade  barkborrar 
och  deras  gAngsystem.  [Some  common  but  hitherto  little  known  bark  beetles  and  their  galler- 
ies.)  Skogen  6: 237-246.     PI.  1-7.    1919. 

242.  Vernet,  G.  Precautions  ft  prendre  dans  Tenfumage  du  caoutchouc  (Incendies- 
stickage).    [Precautions  to  be  taken  in  smoking  rubber.]    Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  1: 

^-m.  1919. 

243.  VON  Fankhattser,  F.  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Lftrche.  [A  larch  study.)  Schweiz.  Zeit- 
whr.  Forstwesen  70: 188-194.  3  fig.  1919.— The  natural  range  of  the  species  is  taken  as  the 
^^  over  which  natural  reproduction  occurs,  although  good  growth  may  be  secured  in  other 
'^ons  by  artificial  reproduction.  Soil  moisture  is  emphasized  as  the  principal  factor  that 
^its  the  distribution  of  larch.  Other  writers  have  attributed  depth  and  character  of  soil 
^  important  limiting  factors,  but  the  occurrence  of  larch  on  all  types  of  soil  and  its  distrib- 
tion,  limited  only  by  elevation  and  exposure,  are  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  soil  texture 
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and  depth  are  important  only  in  so  far  as  these  qualities  affect  soil  moisture.  Variations  of 
the  root  systems  and  the  development  of  deep  tap  roots  are  influenced  more  by  depth  of  water 
table  than  by  character  of  soil.  Transpiration  is  also  an  important  factor.  Db.  F.  von 
H5nel's  experiments,  which  he  conducted  in  1879  with  21  species,  showed  that  the  amount  of 
water  transpired  to  produce  100  grams  dry  weight  of  leaves  in  various  species  was  as  follows: 
Larch,  115  L.,  Ash,  9S  L.,  Beech,  86  L.,  Birch,  85  L.,  Spruce,  21  L.,  Pine,  10  L.  The  service- 
berry  was  the  only  species  that  transpired  more  than  the  larch.  Ejrchner  describes  the 
anatomy  of  the  larch  needle  as  being  especially  adapted  for  aeration  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  cells  length-wise  in  the  needles,  and  the  cell  walls  joined  only  at  the  comers.  Air  spaces 
about  the  size  of  the  cells  occur  between  each  two  layers  of  cells.  The  thin  cuticle  of  the 
needle  is  also  a  factor.  Excessive  transpiration  indicates  the  necessity  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  shedding  of  leaves  in  the  winter  is  a  habit  necessitated  by  the  excessive 
transpiration.  In  periods  of  severe  drought  the  needles  turn  yellow,  and  part  of  them  may 
fall  to  conserve  moisture.  The  tree,  however,  recovers  readily  and  new  leaves  develop, 
whereas  other  conifers  die.  Specific  cases  were  noted  during  the  severe  drought  of  1911. 
The  dense  parabolic  crowns  formed  on  good  moist  soil  and  the  open  neiloid  crowns  formed  on 
drier  sites  are  so  different  that  a  division  of  species  based  on  this  character  has  been  advo- 
cated. Competition  of  larch  with  other  species  is  largely  controlled  by  the  supply  of  avail- 
able water.  The  fir  and  the  spruce  spread  their  lateral  roots  near  the  surface  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  prevent  surface  water  from  reaching  the  deeper  soil  in  which  the  larch  roots  usually 
occur.  Where  the  larch  successfully  competes  with  other  species  it  b  due  to  sub-irrigation 
of  the  area  with  water  from  other  areas. — J,  V,  Hofmann, 

244.  VON  KuNZ,  I.  Zwanzigjilhrige  forstiiche  BetXtigung  eines  Laien.  [Twenty  years' 
forestry  experience  of  a  layman.]  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  Forstwesen  70:  ld5-200.  lOlO.—The 
author  is  a  chemist  whose  interest  in  forestry  prompted  him  to  purchase  a  forest  meadow  of 
two  hectares  and  plant  it  to  tree  seedlings.  Spruce,  fir,  pine,  larch,  beech,  oak,  hornbeam 
and  elm  were  used.  The  plantation  was  very  successful,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  the 
conifers  formed  a  complete  ground  cover  where  they  were  spaced  1.25  m.  by  1.25  m.  The  pines 
had  begun  to  clear,  but  the  spruce  branches  were  still  all  green. — J,  V.  Hofmann, 

245.  VON  Seelen,  D.  Der  Wald  als  Bruder  des  Feldes.  [The  interdependence  of  forest 
and  farm.)  Zeitschr.  Forst-  u.  Jagdw.  51 :  308-315.  1919.— A  plea  for  more  thorough  use  of 
German  forest  resources.  A  policy  is  outlined  to  accomplish  this  end.  The  war,  and  its 
results,  has  made  it  necessary  for  Germany  to  adopt  a  broader  policy  of  forest  management. 
The  former  rather  restrictive  policy  resulted  in  much  waste  of  such  natural  resources  as  for- 
age and  nut  crops  within  the  forests,  owing  to  the  fact  that  grazing  animals  were  apt  to  cause 
damage  to  reproduction.  The  author  argues,  however,  that  through  proper  regulation  such 
damage  can  be  minimized.  Free  use  and  administrative  use  policies  are  also  outlined.  ^^' 
tide,  on  whole,  is  an  answer  to  an  opponent  to  this  broader  concept  of  a  forest  policy.*' 
Hermann  Kra%ich, 

246.  Wahlqren,  A.  Skogen  och  mftnniskan  i  fttrhistorisk  tid.  [The  forest  and  man  io 
prehistoric  times.]    Skogen  6:  1-S,  65-68,  229-236.    1919. 

247.  Walker,  R.  S.  The  Paulownia  tomentosa  tree.  Amer.  Forest.  25:  1485-1486.  ^ 
fig.    1919. 

248.  Watt,  A.  S.  On  the  causes  of  failure  of  natural  regeneration  in  British  oakwoodSt 
Jour.  Ecol.  7:  173-203.    1919. 

249.  Weir,  James  E.,  and  Ernest  E.  Hubert.  The  influence  of  thinning  on  western 
hemlock  and  grand  fir  infected  with  Ecliinodontium  tinctorium.  Jour.  Forest.  17:  21-35. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  574. 
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250.  Wblo,  L.  a.  Emergency  seasoning  of  Sitka  spruce.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  87:  404- 
105.    »fig.    1019. 

251.  Wood,  B.  R.  Note  on  proposed  system  for  regeneration  of  sal  forests.  Indian  For- 
ister  45: 403-413.  1910. — Changes  in  the  management  of  sal  forests  are  not  believed  essential 
md  strip  cutting  is  not  feasible.  Suggestions  are  made  to  study  the  growth  and  the  relation 
>f  forest  and  fire  to  the  regeneration  of  sal. — E.  N,  Munns, 

252.  ZiMMER,  Walter  J.  Regeneration  of  forests.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2:  75-76. 
.919. — A  brief  discussion  of  the  suitability  of  the  coppice  method  of  regeneration  to  the 
lucalyptus  forests  of  Australia,  which  sucker  very  freely. — C.  F.  Korstian, 

GENETICS 

Gbobgb  H.  Shttll,  EdiUfr 
Jambs  P.  Kellt,  Aasiatant  Editor 

253.  Abidin,  J.  Pferdezucht  und  Pferderassen  im  osmanischen  Reich.  [Horse  breed- 
ng  and  horse  breeds  in  the  Osmanian  country.]  Flugschr.  Deutsch.  Ges.  ZQchtimgsk.  1918: 
11.    47  fig.    1918. 

254.  Akbrman,  a.  VXztemas  k51dd5d  och  frosthlrdighet.  Fdredrag  vid  Sveriges  Ut- 
tidesforenings  extra  m5te  under  Landtbruksveckan  1919.  [Winter  killing  and  frost-resistance 
vt  plants.  A  paper  read  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Swedish  Seed-Grain  Association  during  the 
'Farmers  WeeVM919.]  Sveriges  Uts&desfdrenings  Tidskrift  29:61-85.  4  fig-  1919.— De- 
railed exposition  of  different  theories  to  explain  killing  of  plants  by  cooling.  According  to 
experiments  of  Lidf  ors  and  others  on  the  importance  of  sugar  in  protecting  plants  against  cold, 
t  is  supposable  that  hereditary  differences  in  frost-resistance  in  different  kinds  of  plants  might 
possibly  depend  on  hereditary  differences  in  sugar  content.  Author  also  has  been  able  to 
ihow  that  for  wheat  a  parallelism  seems  to  exist  between  sugar  content  and  hardiness  against 
x>ld,  in  such  way  that  plants  which  are  more  resistant  to  frost  contain  more  sugar  than  plants 
less  resistant  to  frost. — In  the  following  table  four  kinds  of  wheat  are  arranged  in  order  of 
bheir  resistance  against  cold,  beginning  with  the  least  resistant: 


▼ABISTT 

DRY  SUBSTANCa  IK  PBR 
CBMT  or  VRKBH  WRIOBT 

SUGAR  IK  PRR  CRHT  OF 
VRKBH  WBXGBT 

3maavfete  II    .   x 

23.2 
23.8 
24.7 
26.0 

13.3 

Solvete 

14.8 

Hiulevete 

17.1 

IiantVete       -    .    .    t    t    -    t    -    r        r    .    t    ,    ,    ,    t    r    -    -    ,    .    ,    .    ,    .    .    .    .    .    .  .    .    r    .    t    t    ,    . 

19.6 

The  quantity  of  sugar  varies  much  during  different  periods;  but  the  sugar-curves  are 
rather  nearly  parallel  for  the  different  sorts  of  wheat. — K,  V.  OsHan  Dahlgren, 

255.  Allbndorf  and  Ehrbnbbbg.  Die  Aufgaben  des  Sonderausschusses  ffir  Zucker- 
rfibenbau.  [Special  problems  of  sugar-beet  breeding.]  Mitt.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  1919: 
531-534.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  259. 

256.  Ambnd  F.  Untersttchungen  fiber  flMmischen  Roggen  unter  besonderer  Beriick- 
sichtlgung  des  veredelten  flimischen  Landroggens  und  seiner  Ziichtung.  [Investigations  on 
Flemish  rye  with  special  reference  to  improved  varieties  and  their  breeding.]  Landw.  JahrbQch. 
52 :  614-^69.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  260. 
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257.  Anonymous.  The  improvement  of  agricultural  crops  by  selection  and  hybridization. 
Scot.  Jour.  Agric.  2 :  10-20.  1010. — Substance  of  address  delivered  to  Glasgow  and  West  Scot- 
land Agricultural  Discussion  Society  by  T.  Andbbbon,  Director  of  the  Board's  Seed  Testing 
Station.  Mass  selection,  pure  line  selection,  hybridisation,  and  Mendelism  in  relation  to 
crop  improvement  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  value  of  pure  seed  stocks  to  the 
farmer. — R,  J,  Oarber, 

258.  Anonymous.  Report  of  the  work  of  the  plant  breeding  division  for  1919.  Jour.  Dept. 
Agric.  Ireland  20: 102-107.    1920. 

259.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Allendobf  and  Ehrenbbrg.  Die  Aufgaben  des 
Sonderausschtisses  ffir  Zuckerrttbenbau.  (Special  problems  of  sugar-beet  breeding.)  Mitt. 
Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  1919:  531-534.    1919.]    Zeitschr.  Pflansenzticht.  7:  112.    Dec,  1919. 

260.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Amend,  F.  Untersuchungen  fiber  flimischen  Rog- 
gen  unter  besonderer  BerUcksichtigung  des  veredelten  flimischen  Landroggens  und  seiner 
Ziichtung.  (Investigations  on  Flemish  rye  with  special  reference  to  improved  varieties  and 
their  breeding.)  Landw.  JahrbUch.  52:  614-069.  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenastlcht.  7:  112. 
Dec,  1919. 

261.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Barker,  E.  Heredity  studies  in  the  morning- 
glory  (Ipomoea  purpurea).  New  York  Cornell  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  392.  $9  p,,  S  pi.  1917. 
(See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  1164.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzacht.  7:  113.    Dec,  1919. 

262.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Baur,  Erwin.  th>er  Selbststerilitilt  und  fiber 
Kreuzungsversuche  einer  selbstfertilen  undeiner  selbststerilen  Artin  der  Gattung  Antirrhinum. 
(On  self-sterility  and  crossing  experiments  with  a  self -fertile  and  self-sterile  species  in  the  genus 
Antirrhinum.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  21 :  48-^2.  May,  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts. 
3,  Entry  2082.)]    Zeitschr.  Pfiianzenzticht.  7:  114.    Dec,  1919. 

263.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Becking,  L.  G.  M.  Baas.  Over  Llmietverhoudin- 
gen  in  Mendelsche  populaties.  (Limiting  proportions  in  Mendelian  populations.)  Genetica  I : 
443-456.  4  fig,  Sept.  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2086.)]  Zeitschr.  Pflansenstlcht.  7: 
113.    Dec,  1919. 

264.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Emerson,  R.  A.  A  fifth  pair  of  factors,  Aa,  for  aleu- 
rone  color  in  maize,  and  its  relation  to  the  Cc  and  Rr  pairs.  Cornell  Un  iv.  Agri^.  Exp. 
Sta.  Mem.  16:  231-289.  Fig,  71,  Nov.,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  877.)]  Zeitschr. 
Pflanzenzticht.  7: 116.    Dec,  1919. 

265.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Fraser,  Allan  Cameron.  The  inheritance  of  the 
weak  awn  in  certain  Avena  crosses  and  its  relation  to  other  characters  of  the  oat  grain.  Cornell 
Univ.  Agric  Exp.  Sta.  Mem.  23:  635-676.  June,  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  116-117. 
Dec,  1919.— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  292. 

266.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Freeman,  G.  F.  Linked  quantitative  characters 
in  wheat  crosses.  Amer.  Nat.  51:  683-689.  1917.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  116.  Dec, 
1919. 

267.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  FrOltch,  G.  Die  Umziichtung  von  Wintergetreide 
in  Sommergetreide.  (The  breeding  of  winter  cereals  into  spring  cereals.)  Friedrichswerther 
Monatsber.  9:  27-30.  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  118.  Dec,  1919.— See  also  Bot. 
Absts.  6,  Entry  284. 

V 

268.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Fr5lich,  G.  Die  Beeinflussung  der  Komschwere 
durch  Auslese  bei  der  Ziichtung  der  Ackerbohne.  (The  influencing  of  grain-weight  by  selec- 
tion in  the  breeding  of  field  beans.)  Friedrichswerther  Monatsber.  9:  7-8,  17-20.  1919.] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  117-118.    Dec,  1919. 
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269.  Anontmotjs.  [German  rev.  of:  Fruwirth,  C.  Die  gegenwXrtige  Oiiganlsation  der 
PflanzenzQchttsng  in  Deutschland  und  in  dsterreich-Ungam.  (The  present  oiiganlzation  of 
plant  breeding  in  Germany  and  Austria.)  Nachricht.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  Osterreich.  1919: 
35--39.    1910.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7: 118.    Dec,  1910. 

270.  Anonymous.  [Grerman  rev.  of:  Fruwirth,  C,  Dr.  Th.  Roemeb,  Dr.  E.  von 
Tbchbbmak.  Handbttch  der  landwirtschaftlichen  Pflanzenzfichtung.  4.  Die  Ziichtung  der 
vier  Haiq>tgetreidearten  und  der  Zuckerrttbe.  (Handbook  of  agricultural  plant  breeding.  4. 
Breeding  of  the  four  chief  cereals  and  the  sugar  beet).  8vo.,  xV'\-604  p.,  4J8  fig.  Paul  Parey : 
Berlin,  1018.]    Zeitschr.  Pfiianzenzacht.  7:  145.    Dec,  1010. 

271.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Gassner,  S.  BeitrXge  zur  physiologischen  Charak- 
teristik  sommer-  und  winteranueller  Gewttchse,  insbesondere  der  Getreidepflanzen.  (Contri- 
bution to  the  physiological  characteristics  of  summer  and  winter  annuals  with  special  reference 
to  the  cereals.)  Zeitschr.  Hot.  10:  417-480.  7  pL,  2  fig,  1018.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzdcht.  7: 
118-120.    Dec,  1010. 

272.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Hansen,  W.  Einiges  fiber  Riibenzucht.  (Some- 
tiiing  about  beet-breeding.)  Landw.  Zeitung  1910.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  120.  Dec, 
1010. 

273.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Jones,  D.  F.  Natural  cross-pollination  in  the 
tomato.    Science  43:  500^10.    1016.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  120.    Dec,  1010. 

274.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Jones,  D.  F.  Linkage  in  Lycopersicum.  Amer. 
Nat.  51:  608-621.    1017.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  120-121.    Dec,  1010. 

275.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Jones,  D.  F.  Dominance  of  linked  factors  as  a 
means  of  accounting  for  heterosis.  Genetics  2 :  466-470.  1  fig,  1017.  See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  En- 
try 1245.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  121.    Dec,  1010. 

276.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Jones,  D.  F.  The  effect  of  inbreeding  and  cross- 
breeding upon  development.  Connecticut  Agric  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  207.  100  p.,  IB  pi.  New 
Haven,  1018.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  34;  3,  Entry  088.)]  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  122. 
Dec,  1010. 

277.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of :  Jones,  Donald  F.  Bearing  of  heterosis  upon  double 
fertilization.  Bot.  Gaz.  65: 324-333.  April,  1018.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  228.)]  Zeitschr. 
PflanzenzUcht.  7:  121-122.    Dec,  1010. 

278.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Kajanus,  Birger.  Genetische  Papaver-Notizen. 
(Genetical  notes  on  Papaver.)  Bot.  Notiser  1919:  00-102.  1010.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry 
2145.)]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7: 123.    Dec,  1010. 

270.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Kajanus,  B.  Genetische  Studien  fiber  die  Bliiten 
von  Papaver  somniferum  L.  (Genetical  studies  on  the  flowers  of  Papaver  somniferum  L.) 
Arkiv  Bot.  K.  Svensk.  Vetenskapsakad.  15:  1-87.  5  pi.  1010.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry 
2147.)]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  123-125.    Dec,  1010. 

280.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Kajanus,  Birger.  Ober  eine  konstant  gelbbunte 
Pisum-Rasse.  (On  a  constantly  yellow-variegated  variety  of  Pisum.)  Bot.  Notiser  1918: 
83-84.    1018.     (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2146.)]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7: 125.    Dec,  1010. 

281.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Kajanus,  B.,  and  S.  O.  Bero.  Pisum-Kreuz- 
ungen.  (Pea-crosses.)  Arkiv  Bot.  K.  Svensk.  Vetenskapsakad.  15: 1-18.  1010.  (See  Bot. 
Absts.  3,  Entry  2148.)]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7: 125-126.    Dec,  1010. 
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282.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Kalt,  B.,  and  A.  Schulz.  tfber  Rfickschlags 
Indlvlduen  mit  Spelzweizeneigenschaften  bel  Nacktweizen  der  Emmerreihe  des  Weizens. 
(Concerning  reversionary  individuals  with  characters  of  the  Spelt  type  in  the  naked  wheat  of 
the  Emmer  series.)  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  36:  669-671.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  4, 
Entry  624.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzacht.  7: 126.    Dec,  1919. 

283.  Anontmotts.  [German  rev.  of:  Kiessling,  L.  Die  Leistung  der  Wintergerste  und 
deren  zfichterische  Beeinfliissung.  (The  performance  of  winter  barley  and  its  modification  by 
breeding.)  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  1919:  310-311.  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  126. 
Dec,  1919. 

284.  Anontmotts.  [German  rev.  of:  Killeb,  J.  Ober  die  Umzfichttsng  reiner  Linien 
von  Winterweizen  in  Sommerweizen.  (Concerning  the  changing  over  of  pure  lines  of  winter 
wheat  into  spring  wheat.)  Jour.  Landw.  67:  59-62.  1919.]  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  7:  126. 
Dec,  1919.— -See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  267. 

285.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Kt^sTER,  E.  th>er  Mosaikpanaschierung  und  ver- 
gleichbare  Erscheinungen.  (Mosaic  variegation  and  comparable  phenomena.)  Ber.  Deutsch. 
Bot.  Ges.  36: 54-61.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  265.)]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzacht.  7: 126. 
Dec,  1919. 

286.  Anonymous.  Origin  of  maize.  [Rev,  of :  Kuwada,  Y.  Die  Chromosomenzahl  von 
Zea  Mays  L.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Hypothese  der  IndividualitXt  der  Chromosomen  und  zur  Frage 
fiber  die  Herkunft  von  Zea  Mays  L.  (The  chromosome  number  of  Zea  Mays  L.  A  contribution 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  individuality  of  chromosomes  and  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  Zea 
Mays  L.)  Jour.  Coll.  Sci.  Imperial  Univ.  T6ky6  39:  1-148.  2  pL,  4  fig.  Aug.,  1919.  (See 
Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  643.)]    Gard.  Chron.  67: 114.    Mar.  6, 1920. 

287.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Lehmann,  Ernst.  Ober  die  Selbststerilitllt  von 
Veronica  syriaca.  (On  the  self -sterility  of  Veronica  syrlaca.)  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm. 
Vererb.  21 :  1-17.  1  fig.  May,  1919.]  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2159.)]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzen- 
zticht. 7: 127.    Dec,  1919. 

288.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Lindstrom,  E.  Linkage  in  maize:  aleurone  and 
chlorophyll  factors.  Amer.  Nat.  51: 225-237.  1917.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzdcht.  7: 127.  Dec, 
1919. 

289.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Lindstbom,  E.  W.  Chlorophyll  inheritance  in 
maize.  Cornell  Univ.  Agric  Exp.  Sta.  Mem.  13:  1-68.  5  colored  pi.  Aug.,  1918.  (See  Bot. 
Absts.  i;  Entry  484.)]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  7:  127-129.    Dec,  1919. 

290.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Lovs,  H.  H.,  and  W.  T.  Craiq.  Methods  used 
and  results  obtained  in  cereal  investigations  at  the  Cornell  Station.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc  Agron. 
10: 145-157.  1  pi,  1  fig.  April,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2163.)]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzen- 
zficht.  7: 129-130.    Dec,  1919. 

291.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Love,  H.  H.,  and  W.  T.  Craio.  The  relation  be* 
tween  color  and  other  characters  in  certain  Avena  crosses.  Amer.  Nat.  52 :  369-383.  Aug.- 
Sept.,  1918.    (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  914.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7: 130-131.    Dec,  1919. 

292.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Love,  H.  H.,  and  A.  0.  Eraser.  The  inheritance 
of  the  weak  awn  in  certain  Avena  crosses.  Amer.  Nat.  51 :  481-493.  B  fig.  1917.  (See  Bot. 
Absts.  1,  Entry  1263.)]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7: 129.  Dec,  1919.— ^ee  also  Bot.  Absts.  4, 
Entry  265. 

293.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Love,  H.  H.,  and  G.  P.  McRostib.  The  inherit- 
ai|ce  of  hulllessness  in  oat  hybrids.  Amer.  Nat.  53: 5-32.  7  fi^.  Jan.-Feb.,  1919.  (See  Bot. 
Absts.  1,  Entry  1264;  2,  Entry  420.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7: 131-132.    Dec,  1919. 
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294.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Mextnissieb,  A.  Experiences  g6n6tiques  faltes  ft 
Verri^res.  (Genetical  experiments  made  at  Verridre.)  Bull.  Soc.  Nation.  Acclimat.  France 
1918:1-31.  1018.  (SeeBot.Abst8.4,Entry677.)]  Zeitschr.PflanzenzQcht. 7: 132-134.  Dec, 
1919. 

295.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Nilsson-Ehlb,  H.  Untersttchungen  ilber  Spelt- 
oidmutationen  beim  Weizen.  (Experiments  on  speltoid  mutations  in  wheat.)  Dot.  Notiser 
1917:  305-329.    /  fig,    1917.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  134.    Dec,  1919. 

296.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Oberstein,  O.  Ober  das  Vorkommen  echter  Knos- 
penvariationen  bei  pommerschen  und  anderen  Kartoffelsorten.  (Occurrence  of  true  bud  varia- 
tion in  Pommeranian  and  other  varieties  of  potato.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1919:  560-561. 
1  pi.    1919.]    Zeitschr.  Pfiianzenztlcht.  7:  135.    Dec,  1919. 

297.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Rasmuson,  Hans.  Zur  Genetik  der  Bliltenfarben 
von  Tropaeolum  majus.  (On  the  genetics  of  the  flower  colors  of  Tropaeolum  majus.)  Bot. 
Notiser  1918 :  253-259.  Nov.,  1918.  (See Bot.  Absts. 3,  Entry 2180.)]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzttcht. 
7:  135.    Dec,  1919. 

298.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Rasmuson,  Hans.  Ober  eine  Petunia-Kreuzung. 
(On  a  Petunia  cross.)  Bot.  Notiser  1918:  287-294.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2181.)] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7: 135-136.    Dec,  1919. 

299.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:RoEM£B,  Th.  Ober  Liq>inenzfichtung.  (On  lupine 
breeding.)  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1919:  174-175.  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7: 136. 
Dec,  1919. 

300.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Schmidt,  J.  Investigations  on  hops.  X.  On  the 
aroma  in  plants  raised  by  crossing.  Compt.  Rend.  Trav.  Lab.  Carlsberg  11:  330-332.  1917. 
(See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  1290.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  136.    Dec,  1919. 

301.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Schmidt,  J.  Investigations  on  hops  (Humulus 
lupulus).  XI.  Can  different  clones  be  characterized  by  the  number  of  marginal  teeth  in  the 
leaves?  Compt.  Rend.  Trav.  Lab.  Carlsberg  14: 1-23.  8  fi^,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  En- 
try 2192.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  136-137.    Dec,  1919. 

302.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Schmidt,  Johs.  La  valeur  de  Tindividu  a  titre  de 
g^n^rateur  appr6cife  suivant  la  m^thode  du  croisement  dialldle.  (Individual  potency  appraised 
by  the  method  of  diallel  crossing.)  Compt.  Rend.  Trav.  Lab.  Carlsberg  14:  1-33.  1919.] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  136.    Dec,  1919. 

303.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Schmidt,  Johannes.  Der  Zeugungswert  des  In- 
dividuums  beurteilt  nach  dem  Verfahren  kreuzweiser  Paarung.  (Individual  potency,  based 
on  experiences  in  cross-ma  tings.)  8vo,y  Jfi  p.  Gustav  Fischer:  Jena.  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts. 
3,  Entry  2190.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  145-146.    Dec,  1919. 

304.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Siegel,W.  Das  Recht  des  Gemiiseziichters.  (The 
right  of  the  vegetable  breeder.)  8vo,  Frick:  Wien,  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  146. 
Dec,  1919. 

305.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Sirks,  M.  J.  St^rilit^,  auto-inconceptibilit6  et 
differentiation  sexuelle  physiologique.  (Sterility,  self-incompatibility  and  physiological  differ- 
entiation of  the  sexes.)  Arch.  N6erland.  (Sci.  Ser.)  m,  1917:  205-234.  1917.]  Zeitschr. 
Pflanzenzticht.  7:  137.    Dec,  1919. 

306.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Snell,  K.  FarbenHnderung  der  Kartoffelbliite  und 
Saatenanerkennung.  (Color  changes  of  the  potato  blossom  and  the  recognition  of  varieties.) 
Der  Kartoffelbau  1919: 1-3.    1919.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7: 137.    Dec,  1919. 
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307.  Anonymous.  [Grermanrev.  of:SoMMBB,  K.  Ober  Kartoffelzttchtung  und  vergleich- 
ende  anbauversttche  mit  Neuzttchtungen  auf  der  Domlne  BUlschaa.  (Pota^to  breeding  and 
comparatiye  cultoral  tests  of  new  varieties  on  the  Ellischau  estate.)  Nachr.  Deutsch.  Landw. 
Ges.  Osterr.  1919:  190-193.    1919.]    Zeitschr.  Pfiianzenzacht.  7: 138.    Dec,  1919. 

308.  Anontmous.  [German  rev.  of:  Stahbl,  G.  Eerste  verslag  over  de  werkzamheden 
ten  behoeve  van  de  selectie  van  koffie  en  cacao.  (First  report  on  ttie  effectiveness  of  selection 
in  coffee  and  cacao.)  Dept.  Landbouw  in  Suriname  (Paramaribo)  Bull.  36.  B3  p.  1919.] 
Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  138-139.    Dec,  1919. 

309.  Anonymous  [R.].  [German  rev.  of:  (1)  Stout,  A.  B.  Self- and  cross-pollinations  in 
Cichorium  intybus  with  reference  to  sterility.  Mem.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Gard.  6:  333-454.  1916. 
(2)  Idem.  Fertility  in  Cichorium  intybus :  The  sporadic  occurrence  of  self-fertile  plants  among 
the  progeny  of  self-sterile  plants.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  4: 375-395.  Bfig,  1917.  (3)  Idem.  Fer- 
tility in  Cichorium  intybus :  Self-compatibility  and  self -incompatibility  among  the  offspring  of 
self-fertile  lines  of  descent.  Jour.  Genetics  7:  71-103.  Feb.,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry 
243)1    Zeitschr.  Pfiianzenzticht.  7:  139-140.    Dec,  1919. 

310.  Anontmous.  [German  rev.  of:TAMMES,  T.  Die  Flachsblilte.  (The  tLower  of  flax.) 
Recueil  Trav.  Bot.  Nderland.  15:  185-227.  gg  fig.  1918.]  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  7:  140. 
Dec,  1919. 

311.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  ofiTjEBBES,  K.,  and  H.  N.  Kooiman.  Erfelijkheids- 
onderzoekingen  bij  boonen.  (Genetical  experiments  with  beans.)  Genetica  1:  323-346.  1 
colored  pi.  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1041.)]  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  140-141. 
Dec,  1919. 

312.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Urban,  J.  Hochpolarisierende  Rfibe  und  ihre 
Nachkommenschaft.  (High-polarizing  beets  and  their  progeny.)  Zeitschr.  Zuckerindustr. 
Bohmen  42:  387-391.    1919.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  141-142.    Dec,  1919. 

313.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Volk art,  A.  40.  und  41.  Jahresbericht.  Schweiz- 
erische  Samenuntersuchungs-  und  Versuchsanstalt  in  Oerlikon-Ziirich.  (40th  and  41st  Ann. 
Rept.  Swiss  seed  control  and  experiment  station  in  Oerlikon-Ziirich.)  Land.  Jahrb.  Schweis. 
1919:  1-40.    1919.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  142.    Dec,  1919. 

• 

314.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  von  Caron-Eldinoen.  Physiologische  Spaltungen 
ohne  Mendelismus.  (Physiological  segregation  without  Mendelism.)  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse 
1919:  515-516.    1919.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht.  7:  114^-115.    Dec,  1919. 

315.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  von  Ubisch,  G.  Gerstenkreuzungen.  (Barley 
crosses.)  Landw.  Jahrb.  53: 191-244.  3  pL,  BS  fig.  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzttcht.  7:  141. 
Dec,  1919. 

316.  Anonymous.  Flugblatt  der  Ungarischen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Rassenhygiene  und  Be- 
v51kerungspolitik.  [Circular  of  the  Hungarian  Society  for  race  hygiene  and  colonization  policy.] 
MUnchener  Med.  Wochenschr.  66:  76-77.    1919. 

317.  Anstead,  R.  D.  Improvement  of  coffee  by  seed  selection  and  hybridization.  Agric. 
Jour.  India  14:  639-644.  1919. — An  address  at  the  Coffee  Planters'  Conference  at  Mysore, 
India,  July  191S.  It  is  urged  that  the  growers  select  high-yielding  coffee  trees  for  propagation 
in  the  belief  that  the  present  practice  of  raising  nursery  stock  from  ''plantation  run"  seed  is 
resulting  in  the  deterioration  of  the  varieties.  It  is  suggested  that  facilities  be  provided  to 
economic  botanists  for  developing  new  varieties  by  hybridization.  Author  also  reports  that 
a  Mr.  Jackson  has  obtained  a  vigorous  and  disease-resistant  hybrid  which  cumes  true  from 
seed.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  893.]— J.  H.  Kempton. 
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318.  Abthub,  J.  M.  [Rev.  of:  Folsom,  Donald.  The  influence  of  certain  environmental 
conditions,  especially  water  supply,  tqwn  form  and  structure  in  Ranunculus.  Physiol.  Res.  2: 
209-276.  24  fig^  Dec,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  1484;  2,  Entry  307.)]  Bot.  Gas.  69: 
271.    Mar.,  1920. 

319.  Bach,  Siegfried.  Noch  ein  Bastardierungsversuch  Pisum  X  Faba.  [Another  hy- 
bridization experiment,  Pisum  X  Faba.)  Zeitschr.  PfiianzenzUcht.  7:  73-74.  June  1919.— 
Of  ten  emasculated  flowers  of  Victoria  peas,  seven  were  pollinated  with  Vicia  faba  pollen, 
while  three  were  left  unpollinated.  All  ten  were  bagged.  After  48  hours,  3  of  the  pollinated 
flowers  were  fixed  in  Flemming's  solution  and  imbedded  in  paraffin.  Later  sections  stained 
with  Heidenhain's  haematoxylin  showed  only  a  few  very  short  pollen-tubes  and  these  in  no 
case  were  observed  penetrating  the  stigmatic  surface.  After  8  days,  the  remaining  seven 
bagged  flowers,  both  pollinated  and  unpollinated,  were  found  to  have  developed  to  the  same 

.degree,  small  pods  1-2  cm.  long  0.4  to  0.6  cm.  wide  with  shriveled  8eed-"anlagen,"  and  within 
another  10  days,  these  dried  up  and  fell  off.  Results  confirm  Gftrtner  and  von  Tschermak. 
Seedless  pods  are  parthenocarpio  and  formed  without  pollination.  Inability  of  Vicia  faba  and 
Pisum  to  hybridize  lies  in  lack  of  chemical  stimuli  to  promote  pollen-tube  growth. — Orland 
B.  WhiU. 

320.  Bach,  Siegfried.  Zur  nXheren  Kenntnis  der  Faktoren  der  Anthozyanbildung  bei 
Pisum.  (To  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  factors  for  the  formation  of  anthocyan  in  Pisum.) 
Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7: 64-65.  June  1919. — ^Red  Fi  heterozygote  Pisum  flowers  from  red- 
flowered  X  white-flowered  (ABaB)  and  pink-flowered  X  white-flowered  (AbaB)  crosses  are 
indistinguishable  to  the  eye  from  those  of  the  red-flowered  homozygote  (ABAB),  Investi- 
gations of  the  concentration  and  other  characteristics  of  anthocyan,  demonstrated  that  an- 
thocyan development,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  is  the  same  in  all  these  genetic 
types.  Comparisons  of  pink-flowered  homozygous  types  (AbAb)  with  the  above  red-flowered 
types  shows  an  anthocyan  concentration  difference  of  2 :1  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Milton  Brad- 
ley color  scale  showed  color  extracts  from  red-flowered  types  to  be  similar  to  "Violet  red," 
and  pink-flowered  extracts  to  be  "Violet  red  tint  no.  1."  Concludes  that  red-flower  coloring 
matter  differs  from  that  of  pink  in  having  grater  anthocyan  concentration  and  in  hemg  a 
distinct  kind  of  anthocyan.  Factor  A  is  more  important  in  furnishing  a  basis  for  anthocyan 
formation  than  factor  B,  the  latter  acting  as  a  modifying  agent  which  changes  the  anthocyan 
of  pink-flowers  to  that  of  a  new  tsrpe  (red)  with  more  violet  in  it.  Names  of  pea  varieties 
used  are  cited  and  methods  of  procedure  are  given  in  detail. — Orland  E,  White. 

321.  Bateson,  W.  Dr.  Kammerer's  testimony  to  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 
Nature  103 :  344-345.  July  3, 1919. — Reply  to  Prof.  MacBride  (Nature,  May  22),  describing 
personal  experiences  which  cast  serious  doubt  upon  veracity  of  Kammerer's  claims  of  inherit- 
ance of  acquired  characters  in  salamanders. — Merle  C.  Coulter, 

:322.  Baudouin,  M.  D6couverte  d'un  procdde  sdr  pour  reconnaitre  le  sexe  des  axis 
humains  ft  tout  fige.  [Discovery  of  a  process  for  the  recognition  of  sex  in  the  human  axis  at  all 
ages.]    Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  167:  652-663.    1918. 

323.  Baumaiyn,  E.  Zur  Frage  der  Individual-  und  der  ImmunitXtszflchtung  bei  der 
Kartoffel.  [On  individual  selection  and  breeding  for  immunity  in  potatoes.]  FQhlings  Landw. 
Zeitg.  1918:  246.    1918. 

324.  B AUMANN,  E.  BeitrXge  zur  Kenntnis  der  Rapspflanze  und  zur  Zflchtung  des  Rapses. 
[Contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  rape  plant,  and  to  the  breeding  of  the  rape.]  Zeitschr.  Pflan- 
zenzUcht.  6:  139.    2  fig.    1918. 

325.  Becker,  J.  Vererbung  gewisser  Bliitenmerkmale  bei  Papaver  Rhoeas.  [Inherit- 
ance of  certain  floral  characters  in  Plover  Rhoeas.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzdcht.  6:  215-221. 
Sfig.    1918. 
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326.  Becker,  J.  BeltrMge  zur  Ziichttuig  der  Kohlgewttchse.  [Contribution  to  the  breed- 
ing of  the  Brassicas.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  01-99.    Dec,  1919. 

327.  Beroh,  Ebbe.  Studier  5ver  dtfvstumheten  i  lialmtthus  Utn.  [Studies  on  deaf- 
dumbness  in  the  district  of  Malm5hus,  Sweden.]  18S  X  BSO  mm.f  199  p.  Stockholm,  1919.— 
Among  deaf-and-dumbs  there  are  a  greater  number  6f  individuals  with  brown  or  black  hair 
and  brown  eyes  than  among  normal  persons  in  Sweden.  The  author  considers  that  this  fact 
is  caused  by  descent  from  immigrant  darker  types.  He  points  out  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
chance  to  restrain  the  consanguineal  deaf -dumbness  by  legal  directions.— iiT.  V.  Ossian 
Dahlgren, 

328.  BiQGAR,  H.  H.  The  relation  of  certain  ear  characters  to  3^eld  in  com.  Jour.  Amer. 
Soc.  Agron.  1 1 :  230-234.  1919. — Relationship  of  four  ear  characters  to  yield  has  been  measured 
for  five  varieties  6f  maize.  The  ear  characters  chosen  were  weight,  length,  numbers  of  rows 
and  shelling  percentage.  Data  were  obtained  for  a  period  of  several  years.  It  was  found 
that  ear  length  was  the  most  consistent  index  of  subsequent  yield  though  the  highest  correla- 
tion coefficient  foimd  in  the  series  was  between  weight  and  yield.  The  author  concludes  that 
these  four  ear  characters  are  not  closely  enough  associated  with  yield  to  be  of  value  as  a  basis 
for  selection. — J,  H,  Kempton. 

329.  BixBT,  W.  G.  The  butternut  and  the  Japan  walnut.  Amer.  Nut  Jour.  10:  76-79. 
82,  83,  11  fig,  1919. — Occurrence  of  rough-shelled  walnuts  on  American-grown  trees  of  the 
two  Japanese  species,  Juglans  cordiformis  and  J,  Sieboldiana,  is  discussed,  illustrated  and 
convincingly  explained  as  due  to  natural  hybridization  between  the  above  species  and  the 
closely  related  native  American  species  J.  cinerea.  Reference  is  abo  made  to  the  possibility 
of  producing  new  superior  hybrid  varieties  between  these  oriental  and  American  species  which 
can  be  grown  throughout  a  greater  range  of  latitude  than  these  walnuts  at  present  occupy. 
—E,  B,  Babcock, 

330.  Blakeslbe,  Albert  F.  Sexuality  in  mucors.  Science  51:  375-382,  403-409.  4  fig. 
April  16  and  23,  1920. — ^Mucors  are  divided  into  two  groups  as  regards  sexual  reproduction: 
(1)  homothallic  or  hermaphroditic  forms,  and  (2)  heterothallic  or  dioecious  forms.  The 
latter  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  nature. — Sexes  of  different  dioecious  species  show  an 
imperfect  sexual  reaction  and  produce  gametes  which,  however,  never  fuse.  By  this  ''imper- 
fect hybridization''  reaction  the  sex  of  unmated  dioecious  races  may  be  determined.  In 
dioecious  species  there  are  two  types  of  zygospore  germination.  In  one  case  the  spores  in  a 
germsporangium  are  all  of  same  sex,  but  in  the  other  the  spores  are  of  both  sexes.  Environ- 
mental factors  have  a  direct  influence  on  zygospore  formation.  Many  ''neutral"  races  have 
been  found  which  give  no  sexual  reaction  inter  se  or  with  testers  of  other  species.  The  appar- 
ent neutrality  of  such  races  may  be  due  to  lack  of  the  peculiar  environmental  conditions  neces- 
sary for  expression  of  the  sex  which  is  actually  present.  All  dioecious  species  investigated 
are  sexually  dimorphic.  Author  discusses  gamete  differentiation  in  mucors  and  its  possible 
significance  in  relation  to  sex  differentiation  in  higher  forms. — W,  H.  Eyster, 

331.  Bliss,  A.  J.  Hybrid  bearded  Irises.  Gard.  Chron.  67:  76,  88.  Feb.  14,  21,  1920.— 
Older  varieties  of  June-flowering  bearded  Irises  may  be  referred  to  two  main  species,  pallida 
and  variegataf  or  combinations  of  the  two.  Amoena  is  a  color  variety  of  variegaia,  due  to  in- 
hibiting factor  for  yellow  or  absence  of  factors  for  yellow  present  in  variegata,  Neglecta  is 
8qualens  minus  yellow.  Several  hundred  crossings  of  plicata  color  type  do  not  yield  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  origin.  Characteristic  beard  is  carried  through  generations  of  transition 
seedlings  in  which  it  has  disappeared  along  with  plicata  color  characters,  reappearing  unaltered 
in  succeeding  individuals  of  plicata  color  type.  Plicata  crossed  with  pallida  or  aquaUnS' 
pallida  forms  give  plicata  only.  Crossed  with  pallida  or  variegala  the  plicata  type  disappears 
but  when  crossed  with  certain  neglectas  or  squalens-cMrying  plicata  the  Mendelian  ratio  of 
one-half  plicatas  is  obtained,  suggesting  that  the  plicata  type  has  arisen  as  a  mutation  from 
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TaUida  by  the  dropping  of  a  single  factor  or  set  of  linked  factors.  Standards  and  falls  of  an 
Iris  appear  to  be  controlled,  both  in  form  and  in  color,  by  independent  sets  of  linked  factors. 
—J.  Marion  Shull, 

332.  BoBNMt^LLER,  J.  Notlzen  zur  Flora  Unterfrankens  nebst  einigen  Bemerkungen 
iber  Bastarde  und  elne  neue  Form  von  Polystichfim  lonchltis  (L)  Roth  Im  A^engebiet.  [Ob- 
servations on  the  flora  of  Unterf  ranken,  with  several  remarks  on  hybrids  and  a  new  form  of  Poly- 
ittchum  lonchltis  (L)  Roth  In  the  alpine  region.  Beih.  Biol.  Centralbl.  36:  183-199.  1  pi, 
1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1704. 

333.  BouLENQEB,  G.  A.  Un  cas  Int^ressant  de  dlmoiphlsme  sezuel  chez  un  serpent 
iMcain  (Bothrolychus  ater  Giinther).  [An  Interesting  case  of  sexual  dimorphism  in  an  African 
snake.]    Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  666-669.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1463. 

334.  Brandl,  J.  Die  dlrekte  Anpassung  und  Vererbung  der  Pflanzen.  [Direct  adapta- 
tion and  heredity  in  plants.)    Wiener  Landw.  Zeit.  68: 790.    1918. 

335.  Brehm,  V.  Ober  geschlechtsbegrenzte  Speziesmerkmale  der  Sfisswasseroiganismen 
and  deren  eventuelle  ezperimentelle  Aufklitrung  durch  das  Mendelsche  Spaltungsgesetz.  [On 
the  sez-limited  species-characters  of  freshwater  organisms  and  their  e^>erimental  explanation 
through  the  Mendelian  law  of  segregation.)    Naturw.  Wochenschr.  18: 4-6.    1919. 

336.  Bridges,  C.  B.,  and  T.  H.  Morgan.  Contributions  to  the  genetics  of  Drosophlla 
melanogaster.  U.  The  second  chromosome  group  of  mutant  characters.  Carnegie  Inst.  Wash- 
ington Publ.  278.  P.  lB3-g04,  7  pi,  17  fig,  Washington,  D.  C.  1919.— 39  mutant  races  with 
genes  in  "second  chromosome''  are  described,  paralleling  treatment  of  sex-linked  characters 
in  Carnegie  Publ.  237;  more  than  35  others,  discovered  since  1916,  remain  to  be  described. 
Most  important  genes,  with  loci,  are: 

0.0  Star  {S)    affects  mainly  eye-facets 

15.4  Streak  {k)    affects  mainly  thorax  pattern 
29.0  Dachs  (d)    affects  mainly  venation  and  legs 

46.5  Black  (6)    affects  mainly  body  color 
52.7  Purple  {pr)  affects  mainly  eye  color 

65.0  Vestigial  (vg)  affects  mainly  wings  and  halteres 
73.5  Curved     (c)     affects  mainly  wing  curvature 
96.2  Plexus      (px)  affects  mainly  wing  venation 
105.1  Speck       (sp)  affects  mainly  axil  of  wing 

Mutants  are  treated  in  chronological  order  of  discovery;  special  attention  is  given  to  genetic 
methods  employed,  and  tracing  their  development.  Each  mutant  is  fully  described  as  to 
origin,  stock,  determination  of  chromosome  and  locus,  reoccurrences,  allelomorphs,  modi- 
fiers, literature,  and  value  as  a  genetic  tool.  General  topics,  discussed  under  mutants  to  which 
they  apply,  include:  modifying  factors,  autosomal  and  balanced  lethab,  variations  in  cross- 
ing-over due  to  age,  temperature,  and  specific  genes,  causes  of  inviability  and  methods  of 
''balancing"  inviability  in  experiments,  coincidence  and  its  bearing  on  map-distance,  linkage 
method  of  analysis  for  multiple-gene  cases,  etc. — ^Most  of  the  mutants  are  recessive,  i.e.,  the 
heterozygote  can  not  be  distinguished  from  normal.  Only  five  are  dominant;  at  least  four 
of  these  are  lethal  when  homozygous,  like  most  dominant  mutations  in  Drosophila.  Some 
(e.g.,  black,  blistered,  etc.)  are  partially  dominant;  i.e.,  the  heterozygote  is  intermediate  be- 
tween homozygote  and  normal,  but  usually  more  like  normal.  Two  of  the  genes  (lethal  T 
and  lethal  Ila)  show  their  presence  only  by  disturbance  of  expected  ratios,  since  they  have 
no  visible  effect  when  heterozygous,  and  kill  all  flies  homozygous  for  them.  Certain  genes 
are  ''specific  modifiers,"  i.e.,  they  produce  no  effect  except  in  the  presence  of  certain  other; 
"main"  genes;  thus  cream  II,  cream  b,  and  pinkish,  all  dilute  eosin  (sex-linked)  eye  color-, 
but  produce  no  visible  effect  on  non-eosin  flies;  again,  one  or  more  second-chromosome  genes 
reduce  bristle  number  in  dicbaete  (third  chromosome),  but  not  in  non-dichaete,  flies.    Pur- 
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pie  is  a  ''disproportionate  modifier"  of  vermilion,  i.e.,  it  modifies  vermilion  (sex-linked) 
more  than  it  does  normal  eye  color. — One  series  of  multiple  (quintuple)  allelomorphs  is  de- 
scribed ;  vestigial,  strap,  antlered,  nick,  all  affecting  wings. — The  method  of  construction  of 
map  of  second  chromosome  is  described  in  detail.  The  ''second  chromosome"  was  originally 
defined  arbitrarily  as  "that  chromosome  which  carries  the  gene  for  black  and  such  other  genes 
as  may  be  found  to  be  linked  to  black."  Loci  lying  on  the  same  side  of  black  as  does  curved 
were  considered  "to  the  right"  or  in  plus  direction  from  black;  those  on  the  opposite  side  "to 
the  left"  or  in  minus  direction.  First  distance  mapped,  black-purple,  based  on  48,931  flies, 
is  6.2  units  (6.2  per  cent  crossing  over),  a  distance  small  enough  to  exclude  double  crossing 
over.  Other  loci  located  by  combining  data  from  different  crosses,  corrected,  where  neces- 
sary, for  double  crossing-over,  and  weighted  according  to  numbers  and  probable  accuracy. 
Thus  vestigial  was  located  18.5  units  to  right  of  black,  curved  27.0.  These  four  loci  form  cen- 
tral framework  of  chromosome.  Dachs  was  next  located  at  —17.5  (with  reference  to  black) 
streak  at  —31.1,  star  at  —46.5.  Most  important  locus  at  right  end  is  speck,  at  +58.6  from 
black.  All  other  loci  are  located  with  reference  to  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing.  As  star  is 
of  known  loci,  farthest  to  left,  it  is  taken  as  zero  point,  and  other  loci  renumbered  accordingly. 
Present  map  of  second  chromosome,  made  in  this  way,  with  location  of  all  genes  treated,  is 
given  in  text;  also  constructional  map,  showing  method  of  construction. — ^Working  map, 
subject  to  continuous  changes,  shows  also  value  of  each  mutant.  Value  depends  on  constancy 
of  character,  separability  from  normal,  viability,  fertility,  accuracy  of  mapping,  and  location 
at  convenient  distance  from  other  important  loci. — C.  R.  Plunkett, 

337.  Burt,  B.  C,  and  N.  Haider.  Cawnpore-Amerlcan  cotton:  An  account  of  eiperl- 
ments  in  its  improvement  by  pure-line  selection  and  of  field  trials,  1913-1917.  Agric.  Res.  Inst. 
Pusa  Bull.  88.    Sg  p.,  10  pi,  1  fig.    1919. 

338.  Carle  E.  Selection  p6digrfe  appliqu^e  a  la  vari^t^  local  de  riz  Phong-tien.  [Pedi- 
gree selection  applied  to  the  local  rice  variety  known  as  Phong-tien.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci. 
Saigon  2 :  26-32.    192p. 

339.  Cohen-Stuart,  C.  P.  Erfelijkheidsleer  in  dienst  der  bestrijding  van  dierlijke 
vijanden.    [Genetics  and  the  production  of  animal  foods.]    Teysmannia  1918:  37-48.    1918. 

340.  Coppola,  Alfredo.  L'acrocefalosindattilia.  Contributo  alio  studio  delle  disendo- 
crinie  congenite.  [Acrocephalosyndactylism.  A  contribution  to  the  study  of  congenital  dis- 
endocriny.]    Revista  di  Patol.  Nerv.  e.  Ment.  24:  283-339.    19  fi^,    Dec.   1919. 

341.  CoRRENS,  C.  Fortsetzong  der  Versuche  zur  e^>erimentellen  Verschiebung  des  Ge- 
schlechtsverhAltnisses.  [Continuation  of  the  attempt  to  experimentally  shift  the  sex  ratio.] 
Sitzungsber.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin  1918: 1175-1200.    Sfig,    1918. 

342.  Crozier,  W.  J.  Sex-correlated  coloration  in  Chiton  tuberculatus.  Amer.  Nat.  54: 
84-88.  Jan.-Feb. ,  1920. — Foot,  ctenidia  and  other  soft  parts  of  male  are  pale  buff  color.  Cor- 
responding parts  in  female  are  salmon-pink  to  orange-red,  depending  principally  on  state  of 
maturity  of  ovary.  Pigment  belongs  to  carotin-like  "lipochromes.''  Evidence  shows  that 
color  difference  cannot  possibly  help  in  sex  recognition  and  must  therefore  be  looked  upon 
as  a  * 'metabolic  accident.'* — H.  L.  Ibsen. 

343.  Dahlgren,  K.  V.  Ossian.  Heterostylie  innerhalb  der  Gattung  Plumbago.  [On  the 
occurrence  of  heterostyly  in  the  genus  Plumbago.]  Svensk  Bot.  Tidskr.  12:  362-372.  8  fig. 
1918. — Plumbago  capensia  Thimb.,  P.  rosea  L.  and  P.  europaea  L.  are  heterostylous  plants. 
The  anthers  in  long-styled  flowers  are  not  placed  so  deeply  in  the  tube  as  the  stigma  in  brevi- 
stylous  ones.  Stigmas  of  the  two  types  are  very  different  both  in  size  and  form.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  pollens  of  the  two  sorts  of  plants  is  however  relatively  slight.  Among  forty 
investigated  herbarium  specimens  of  Plumbago  europaea  18  were  short-styled  and  22  long- 
styled,  which  indicates  that  the  two  types  may  exist  in  about  equal  numbers.  Heterostyly 
seems  to  exist  also  in  the  genera  Ceratostigma  and  Vogelia, — K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren. 
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344.  Danforth,  C.  H.  An  hereditary  complex  in  the  domestic  fowl.  Genetics  4:  587- 
596.  5  fig,  Nov.,  1919. — Brachydactyly,  syndactyly,  and  ptilopody  (booting)  are  believed 
by  the  author  to  be  the  somatic  expression  of  a  single  gene  and  data  in  support  of  this  view 
are  presented. — H,  D,  QoodaU, 

345.  Davenpobt,  C.  B.  Influence  of  the  male  in  the  production  of  human  twins.  Amer. 
Nat.  54:  122-129.  Mar.-Apr.,  1920. — Both  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  twins  are  found 
to  come  from  fraternities  in  which  twins  are  about  four  times  as  frequent  as  in  the  population 
at  large.  If  only  the  data  involving  imiovular  twins  be  considered,  the  frequency  of  twins 
in  the  parental  generation  is  twelve  times  that  of  the  population  at  large,  and  is  as  high  on 
the  father's  side  as  on  the  mother's.  Uniovular  twinning  is  directly  hereditary  through  either 
parent  as  in  the  armadillo.  It  is  tentatively  suggested  that  biovular  twinning  is  indicative 
of  marked  reproductive  vigor  and  relative  absence  of  lethal  factors  on  both  sides.  Since  data 
from  comparative  sources  show  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  eggs  ovulated  become  fertilized 
and  reach  late  embryonic  stages,  and  since  there  is  good  evidence  that  a  high  percentage  of 
originally  twin  pregnancies  result  in  only  a  single  viable  foetus,  the  assumption  seems  justi- 
fied that  two-egg  ovulations  are  relatively  common  in  man,  but  that  only  a  small  part  of  such 
ovulations  actually  result  in  twins  that  are  bom  and  recorded  as  such. — C  H.  Danforth, 

346.  Dawson,  Andrew  Ignatius.  Bacterial  variations  induced  by  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  culture  media.  Jour.  Bact.  4: 133-148.  Mar.,  1919. — As  test  organism  author  used 
a  long-cultivated  strain  of  Bacterium  coli.  Preliminary  test  showed  that  maximum  growth 
of  this  organism  on  meat  extract  agar  was  attained  in  9  to  11  days.  In  order  to  determine 
effect  on  this  organism  of  change  in  environment,  so  far  as  regards  media,  chemical  analysis 
was  made  of  9-days  growth  collected  from  8  different  media.  These  media  consisted  of  2 
per  cent  agar  to  which  was  added  various  combinations  of  peptone,  meat  extract,  edestin, 
flour  proteins,  butter  soap,  glucose  and  glycerol.  Varying  proportions  of  these  substances 
were  used,  and  in  most  cases  no  more  than  two  appeared  in  each  medium  in  addition  to  the 
agar.  One  medium  consisted  of  potato  juice  alone.  Considerable  variability  occurred  in 
the  proportions  of  nearly  all  bacterial  constituents  as  the  result  of  growth  on  these  different 
media. — Production  of  acid  and  gas  in  various  carbohydrates  was  tested  in  litmus-carbohy- 
drate-serum water  after  about  200  generations  growth  on  each  of  the  8  different  media. 
Marked  variability  occurred;  on  one  medium  the  organism  behaved  precisely  as  a  B.  coli- 
communioTf  while  on  two  others  it  possessed  almost  the  type  characteristics  of  a  B.  coli-com- 
munia, — ^Agglutinability  of  organisms  grown  on  all  8  media  were  tested  with  sera  obtained  by 
injection  into  rabbits  of  bacteria  grown  on  4  of  the  media.  Differences  in  agglutinability  were 
observed  easily  as  great  as  those  frequently  utilized  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  different 
"strains"  of  the  same  basic  organism. — ^Morphological  changes  accompanying  growth  on  dif- 
ferent media  appeared  to  be  relatively  unimportant.  [See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1237.] — 
Af.  A.  Barber, 

347.  Dawson,  J.  A.  An  e^>erimental  study  of  an  amicronucleate  Oxytrlcha.  I.  Study 
of  the  normal  animal,  with  an  account  of  cannibalism.  Jour.  Exp.  Zool.  29:  473-513.  B  pL, 
S  fig,  Nov.  20, 1919. — Pedigreed  cultures  of  Oxytricha  hymenostoma  carried  289  generations, 
then  from  November  17, 1917,  to  April  30, 1918,  in  small  petri-dish  mass  cultures,  revealed  the 
absence  of  micronucleus  during  all  phases  of  life-history  of  cultures.  This  amicronucleate 
race  apparently  can  live  indefinitely  under  favorable  environmental  conditions  without  con- 
jugation, autogamy,  endomixis.  In  state  resembling  syngamy  (a)  animals  fused  in  pairs  die 
or  separate  and  reproduce  with  no  signs  of  depression.  (6)  cannibalism  occurs  causing  in- 
creased fission  rate  among  progeny  of  cannibal  for  short  time.  [See  also  next  following  Entry, 
348.] — Austin  R.  Middleton, 

348.  Dawson,  J.  A.  An  experimental  study  of  an  amicronucleate  Oxytricha.  II.  The 
formation  of  double  animals  or  'twins.'  Jour.  Exp.  Zool.  30:  129-157.  1  pl.y  IS  fi>g,  Jan  5, 
1920. — Under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  syngamy  usually  occurs  is  strong  tendency 
for  formation  of  double  animals,  *'twins,''  by  plastogamic  dorsal  fusion.    Twins  have  all 
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morphological  structures  of  two  single  animals,  reproduce  by  transverse  fission.  Favorable 
environmental  conditions  necessary  for  continued  existence  of  twins,  i.e.,  do  not  survive  in 
competition  with  single  animab.  Selection  produced  striking  increase  in  percentage  of  twins 
in  pedigreed  culture  from  single  twin  animal.  Division  rate  of  twins  similar  to  that  of  normal 
animals.  Miscible  condition  of  twin  cytoplasm  handed  on  to  twin  progeny  but  is  quickly 
lost  in  single  animab  derived  from  twins,  kept  under  identical  environmental  conditions. 
Under  favorable  environmental  conditions  twin  strains  breed  indefinitely.  Pairing,  canni- 
balism, twin  formation,  occur  among  animab  in  similar  physiological  condition,  these  phenom- 
ena therefore  interpreted  as  abortive  attempts  to  imdergo  syngamy,  failure  due  to  amicro- 
nucleate  condition.  Inability  to  undergo  syngamy  has  no  effect  on  viability  of  race.  [See 
abo  next  preceding  Entry,  347.] — Austin  R.  Middletan, 

349.  De  Vries,  H.  Phylogenetische  und  gruppenweise  Artblldung.  [Phylogenetic  and 
group-wise  species-formation.]  Flora  11-12  (Festschr.  E.  Stahl) :  20S-226.  1918.— Under  the 
term  ''gruppenwebe  Artbildung''  de  Vries  imderstands  the  formation  of  a  species  within  a 
genus.  There  are  abo  frequent  transitions  such  as  the  reappearance  of  the  same  mutation 
within  a  species.  For  example,  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  peloric  form  of  Linaria 
vulgaris.  For  the  study  of  ''group-wbe"  species  formation  the  genus  Oenothera  offers  excel- 
lent material.  The  mutations  observed  in  thb  genus  can  be  divided  into  general  and  special. 
The  general  mutations  can  be  considered  as  parallel  and  taxonomic  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  systematbt,  and  as  progressive  and  retrogressive  from  the  standpoint  of  the  geneticbt. 
The  parallel  mutations  appear  in  different  species,  as  for  example,  the  dwarfs  which  are  pro- 
duced every  year  by  Oe.  biennis  and  Oe.  Lamarckianaf  and  the  sulfurea  form  of  Oe.  biennis 
and  Oe.  suaveolens.  Parallelbm  b  not  limited  to  species  of  one  genus  but  goes  beyond  these 
limitations.  For  example,  the  cruciate  form  of  sepab  of  Epilobium  hirsutum  crudatumf  and 
very  rare  mutations  of  Oe,  biennis  cruciata.  As  an  example  of  taxonomic  mutation  de  Vries 
cites  the  complete  lack  of  petab  in  the  mutant  Oe.  stiaveolens. — The  absence  of  petals  b  a 
species  character  of  Fuchsia  macrantha  and  F,  procumbens.  Examples  of  progressive  muta- 
tions are  those  in  which  a  double  nimiber  of  chromosomes  occurs, — gigas  forms.  Among  retro- 
gressive mutations  are  Oe.  nanella,  Oe.  brevistylis  and  Oe.  rvbrinervis.  The  half-mutants  are 
those  which  are  produced  by  the  fusion  of  a  recessive  mutated  gamete  with  a  normal  gamete, 
as  the  mutant  gigas.  In  this  form  we  have  annually  2  to  3  per  cent  mutants  of  the  dwarf  form. 
The  half-mutants,  which  can  be  isolated  here,  give  25  per  cent  plants  of  the  gigas  form,  50 
per  cent  half-mutants  and  25  per  cent  dwarfs.  The  first  and  third  forms  are  constant.  The 
half-mutants  lead  us  to  the  group  of  special  mutations.  The  first  example  cited  by  author  b 
Oe.  grandiflara.  Two-thirds  of  the  plants  grown  from  seed  are  green  and  like  the  parent, 
and  one-third  consists  of  yellow-green  weak  forms  which  die  if  left  in  the  open.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  seed  are  sterile.  Thb  phenomenon  author  explains  in  the  following  manner: 
Oe.  grandiflora  b  a  half-mutant  which  segregates  into  25  per  cent  ochracea  forms,  50  per  cent 
half-mutant  forms,  and  25  per  cent  homozygous  forms,  the  latter  of  which  cannot  be  formed 
because  the  factor  for  grandiflora  b  united  with  a  lethal  factor.  Parallel  with  thb  is  also  the 
appearance  of  Oe.  Lamarckiana  mut.  rvbrinervis ,  which  segregates  in  Oe.  deserens  and  Oe.  rubric 
nervis.  About  half  of  the  seeds  of  Oe.  Lamarckiana  are  empty.  This  is  explained  by  au'hor 
in  that  Oe.  Lamarckiana  produces  two  kinds  of  gametes,  the  typical  or  laeta,  and  the  veluHna. 
Each  gamete  has  a  lethal  factor  which  is  closely  linked  with  the  character  factor.    Heterozy- 

.  gous  combinations  of  these  factors  give  good  seeds  which  produce  plants  and  homozygotic 
combinations  give  the  sterile  seeds.  If  one  of  the  two  lethal  factors  becomes  "vital"  the 
laeta  or  the  velutina  mutation  appears.  Finally  he  considers  heterogamy,  i.e. ,  the  phenomenon 
in  which  the  direct  and  the  reciprocal  crosses  are  not  the  same.  He  assumes  that  the  species 
which  are  crossed  are  half-mutations  but  that  part  of  the  pollen  b  lethal. — M.  Demerec. 

350.  De  Wilde,  P.  A.  Verwantschap  en  Erfelijkheid  bij  doofstomheid  en  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa. [Relationship  and  heredity  in  deaf-ond-dambness  and  retinitis  pigmentosa.]  Dis- 
sertation, Amsterdam.    1919. — See  abo  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  520. 
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351.  De  Winiwabteb.  H.  Les  mitoses  de  r6pith61ium  seminal  du  chat.  [Mitoses  of 
the  seminal  epithelium  of  the  cat.]  Arch.  Biol.  30:  1-87.  1  double  pL  with  S4  fig.  1919. — 
Thirty-six  chromosomes  occur  in  odgonial  cells,  thirty-five  in  spermatogonia!,  the  difference 
depending  on  the  heterochromosomes.  The  thirty-four  autosomes  unite  to  form  seventeen 
bivalents  in  the  primary  spermatocyte,  the  heterochromosome  constituting  an  eighteenth 
element.  Secondary  spermatocytes  have  eighteen  and  seventeen  chromosomes  respectively, 
and  these  numbers  are  maintained  in  the  spermatids  and  consequently  in  the  spermatozoa, 
since  the  last  division  is  an  equation-division.  The  heterochromosome  is  not  detectable  in 
the  spermatogonia  but  appears  gradually  in  the  telophase  of  the  last  spermatogonial  division. 
It  finally  becomes  visible  as  an  elongated  body,  often  curved  or  even  sharply  bent.  It  never 
appears  double  as  does  its  homologue  in  the  odcyte.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  nu- 
cleolus, which  is  spherical  and  visible  in  spermatogonia  as  well  as  in  the  spermatocytes. — 
Author  believes  that  his  earlier  counts  in  odgenesis,  in  which  he  and  Saintmont  recorded 
twelve  chromosomes  on  the  first  maturation  spindle  and  estimated  twenty-four  as  the  somatic 
number,  were  incorrect.  He  now  thinks  that  the  division  figures  were  abnormal  or  that  in 
fixation  the  chromosomes  agglutinated. — Various  authors  have  described  a  "monosome"  in 
the  germ-cells  of  the  female  cat  but  author  is  convinced  that  what  they  have  regarded  as  a 
single  body  is  the  two  heterochromosomes  in  juxtaposition. — ^The  observational  part  of  the 
paper  is  followed  by  twenty-six  pages  of  discussion  of  the  literature  and  of  general  aspects 
of  the  work. — Af .  F,  Guyer, 

352.  DoBLAS,  Jos£  Hebbeba.  Seleccion  de  semillas.  [Seed  selection.]  Bol.  Assoc. 
Agric.  Espafia  11 :  90-95.    1919. 

353.  Do  DOE,  Ratnal.  Aspidium  crista  turn  X  marginale  and  A.  Simula  turn.  Amer. 
Fern  Jour.  9:  73-80.  1919. — Extracts  from  letter  written  to  C.  H.  Knowlton  by  Dodob  in 
1907  containing  a  detailed  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  Massachusetts  fern  and  the  hy- 
brid between  the  crested  and  marginal  ferns. — F,  C  Anderson, 

354.  Dbesel,  Kubt.  Inweifemgelten  dieMendelschen  Vererbungsgesetze  in  der  mensch- 
lichen  Pathologie?  [To  wliat  extent  do  Mendelian  laws  of  heredity  hold  in  human  pathology?] 
Virchow's  Arch.  224: 256-303.  1917. — In  general,  the  so-called  laws  of  heredity  (e.g.,  the  "law 
of  filial  regression'')  are  not  such  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  the  Mendelian  law  does  present  a 
conception  which  is  fundamental  to  the  study  of  himian  heredity.  Hereditary  disease  may 
be  due  to  single  dominant  or  recessive  factors  or  to  combinations  of  factors.  Occasional  de- 
partures from  expected  results  seeming  to  show  incomplete  dominance  are  due  to  the  chance 
absence  from  the  germplasm  of  a  second  factor  which  is  usually  present  in  homozygous  form 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  actual  manifestation  of  the  condition.  Sex-linked  inheritance 
is  wholly  in  accord  with  Mendel's  law  and  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  degree  of  affinity  be- 
tween the  sex  factor  C 'gamete")  and  the  disease-favoring  factor.  Since  the  proportion  of 
affected  individuals  and  female  carriers  is  believed  frequently  to  be  high  in  sex-linked  inherit- 
ance, the  occasional  presence  of  two  equally  potent  but  independent  factors  is  suggested. 
The  essay,  which  received  the  ''Schulze  Preis,"  is  illustrated  by  forty-seven  graphic  diagrams 
and  several  tables  classifying  human  diseases  on  the  basis  of  their  behavior  in  heredity.  There 
is  a  rather  extensive  bibilography. — C.  H.  Danforth. 

355.  Dbbteb,  Th.  F.  A  suggested  mechanism  for  the  inheritance  of  acquired  chaimcters. 
South  African  Jour.  Sci.  14:  272-277.    1918. 

356.  Dbude,  O.  Erfahrungen  bei  Kreuzungsversuchen  mit  Cucurbita  Pepo.  [Experi- 
ences in  crossing  experiments  with  Cucurbita  Pepo.]  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  35:  26-57. 
i  pZ.    1918. 

357.  Dunn,  L.  G.  The  sable  varieties  of  mice.  Amer.  Nat.  54:  247-261.  5  fig,  May- 
June,  1920. — Sable  is  a  form  of  yellow  mouse  showing  considerable  dark  pigment  on  dorsal 
and  lateral  aspects.    Black  and  tan  is  an  extreme  type  of  this  variety.    Darkness  of  sables 
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and  black  and  tans  appears  due  to  genetic  causes  transferable  to  non-yellow  varieties.  Cro88 
between  agouti  (light)  and  black  and  tan  (dark)  gives  Fi  sables  and  agoutis  both  intermediate. 
Further  hybrid  generations  showed  many  light  segregates  both  yellow  and  non-yellow,  and 
fewer  dark  segregates.  No  extreme  dark  segregates  found  in  yellow  (black  and  tan)  types, 
and  few  extreme  dark  non-yellow  segregates.  These  latter  proved  not  homozygous  for  dark- 
ening factors.  Results  indicate  presence  of  genetic  factors  similar  to  those  producing  dif- 
ferences in  size  of  rabbits.  This  similarity  indicates  unsuitableness  of  material  for  production 
of  clear  and  analyzable  results,  rather  than  insoluble  nature  of  problem.  Correct  interpreta- 
tion of  such  differences  must  await  combination  of  optimimi  of  material  and  method. — C  C. 
Liitle. 

358.  Eaton,  S.  V.  [Rev.  of:  Dorset,  M.  J.  Relation  of  weather  to  fmitfulness  in  the 
plum.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  17:  103-126.  PI.  lS-16,  1  fig,  June  16,  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3, 
Entry  1478.)]    Bot.  Gaz.  69:  269.    Mar.,  1920. 

359.  Ebstein,  a.  Zur  Frage  des  Vorkommens  von  Kretinen  and  Albinos  in  Lehrbach  im 
Harz.  [On  the  occurrence  of  cretins  and  albinoes  in  Lehrbach  in  the  B[arz.]  Die  Naturwissen- 
schaften  6 :  561-565.    1918. 

360.  EisENBERQ,  P.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Variabilitftt  der  Bakterien.  VII.  t^ber 
die  Variabilitat  des  Schleimbildungsvermogens  und  der  Gramfestigkeit.  [Investigations  on 
the  variability  of  bacteria.  VII.  On  the  variability  of  the  slime-building  capacity  and  in  Gram- 
reaction.]    Centralbl.  Bakt.  Parasitenk.  82:  401.    1918. 

361.  EvERiTT,  P.  F.  Quadrature  coefficients  for  Sheppard's  formula  (c).  Biom.  Vol.  1: 
p.  276.  Biometrika  12: 283.  Nov.,  1919. — ^This  table  gives  constants  necessary  for  rapid  cal- 
culation of  the  area  of  a  curve,  from  equally  spaced  ordinates. — John  W,  Gowen, 

362.  FiNDLAT,  Wm.  M.  The  size  of  seed.  North  Scotland  Coll.  Agric.  Bull.  23.  15  p. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1361. 

363.  Fischer,  E.  Die  Beziehungen  zwischen  Sezualitftt  und  Reproduktion  im  Pflanzen- 
reich.  [Relation  between  sexuality  and  reproduction  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.]  Mitteil 
Naturf.  Ges.  Bern.  1918:  1-A.    1918. 

364.  Fries,  Rob.  E.  Strttdda  iakttagelser  5ver  Beigianska  Trildgardens  gynmospermer. 
[Miscellaneous  observations  on  gynmosperms  in  the  Bergian  garden.]  Acta  Horti  Bergiani 
[Stockholm]  6: 1-19.  1  pl.f  1  fig.  19 — . — ^The  original  specimen  of  Larix  americana  Michx.  f. 
glauca  Beissn.  is  characterized  by  chlorocarpy.  Color  of  needles  is  certainly  in  large  part 
blue-green  {glauca).  Shoots  with  typical  light-green  color  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there, 
however,  which  is  also  shown  in  a  colored  plate.  The  cause  of  this  fact,  suggesting  chimera- 
phenomena,  is  not  as  yet  explained.  Of  Picea  Engelmannii  (Parr)  Engelm.,  author  describes 
a  virgata  and  a  prostraia  form,  both  belonging  to  the  glauca  type.  Teratological  formations 
in  the  strobiles  of  Larix  decidua  are  described. — Report  is  given  on  the  winter-resistance  of 
different  kinds  of  needle-trees.  Different  observations  concerning  the  process  of  flowering 
are  given  and  discussed.  Pinus  cembra,  Picea  nigra  and  Abies  arizonica  seem  during  the  in- 
dividual life  to  have  a  9  stage  preceding  the  androgynous  stage.  In  Pinus  ponderosa  var. 
scopulorum,  Picea  omorica  and  Abies  concolor,  on  the  contrary,  a  cf  stage  seems  to  precede  the 
stage  with  both  sexes. — K,  V,  Ossian  Dahlgren, 

365.  Frits CH,  K.  Floristische  Notizen.  ttber  Rtmxex  Heimerlii  Beck  und  einige  andere 
angebHche  Tripelbastarde  aus  der  Gattung  Rtunex.  [Floristic  notes  on  Rumex  Heimerlii  Beck 
and  several  other  supposed  triple  hybrids  in  the  genus  Rumex.]  Osterr.  Bot.  Zeitg.  67 :  249-252. 
1918. 
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366.  Fr5licr,  G.  Abstammungs-  and  Inzachtsforschungen.  Dargestellt  an  der  wicht- 
Igsten  Blotlinie  des  weissen  deutschen  Edelschweines,  Ammerlinder  Zucht.  [Pedigree  and 
inbreeding  investigations.  Represented  in  the  most  important  bloodlines  of  improved  white 
German  swine,  Ammerland  breed.]    Kahn-Archiv  7:  52-129.    6  pi,    1918. 

367.  Fr5ijch,  G.  Wichtigste  Blutlinie  des  weissen  deutschen  Edelschweines,  Ammer« 
Under  Zucht.  [Most  important  blood-lines  of  inqiroved  white  German  swine,  Ammerland 
breed.]    Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse.  46:24.    IB  fig.    1919. 

368.  FrQuch,  G.  Die  Beeinflussung  der  Komschwere  durch  Auslese  bei  der  Zflchtung 
der  Ackerbohne.  [The  influencing  of  grain-weight  by  selection  in  the  breeding  of  field  beans.] 
Friedrichswerther  Monatsber.  9:  7-8, 17-20.    1919.— See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  268. 

369.  Fr5ucr,  G.  Die  Umziichtung  von  Wintergetreide  in  Sommergetreide.  [The 
breeding  of  winter  cereals  into  spring  cereals.]  Fri^richswerther  Monatsber.  9:  27-30. 
1919.— See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  267. 

370.  Fbost,  H.  B.  Mutation  in  Matthiola.  Univ.  California  Publ.  Agric.  Sci.  2 :  81-190. 
1919. — Occurrence,  characteristics  and  heredity  of  certain  aberrant  types  of  McUihiola  anniM 
Sweet  are  described.  These  aberrant  forms  resemble  some  of  the  "mutant"  t3rpe8  produced 
by  Oenothera  Lamarchiana,  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  originally  produced  by  mu- 
tation but  it  is  uncertain  whether  aberrant  individuals  arise  by  immediate  mutation  or  by 
segregation.  Although  the  species  is  typically  Mendelian  with  respect  to  various  characters, 
yet  individuals  of  the  mutant  t3rpes  give  erratic  hereditary  ratios  suggestive  of  Oenothera. 
Six  out  of  eight  types  studied  have  shown  their  heritability  in  progeny  tests.  Some  of  the 
types  have  been  produced  by  many  parents  and  in  several  pure  lines  isolated  from  the  original 
commercial  variety,  "Snowflake." — ^Mutant  types  are  in  general  inferior  to  Snowflake  in  vigor, 
fertility  and  various  form  and  size  characters.  The  early  type  is  practically  a  smaller  and 
earlier  Snowflake  and  is  probably  due  to  a  single  dominant  mutant  factor.  In  five  other 
types  no  true-breeding  individuals  have  yet  been  found  although  it  is  known  that  in  three  of 
the  types  the  mutant  factor  (or  factors)  is  carried  by  both  eggs  and  sperms;  hence  it  appears 
that  these  mutant  factors  are  imperfectly  recessive  for  a  lethal  effect.  Evidence  is  reported 
for  linkage  of  three  mutant  factors  with  the  factor  pair  for  singleness  and  doubleness  of  fiowers 
but  selfing  ratios  suggest  duplication  of  a  chromosome  (non-disjunction)  as  in  Oenothera 
lata.  Further  study  may  help  to  explain  the  remarkable  genetic  behavior  of  Oenothera  and 
Citrus, — E,  B,  Babcock, 

371.  Fbuwirth,  G.  Zum  Verhalten  der  Bastardierung  spontaner  Variationen  mit  der 
Ausgangsform.  [The  hybridization  of  a  spontaneous  variation  with  the  original  form.]  Zeit- 
schr.  Pfianzenzticht.  7:  66-73.  Sfig,  June,  1919. — Author  observed  a  spontaneous  variation 
in  color  of  seed  coats  of  a  spotted  strain  of  narrow-leaved  lupine  (Lupinus  angustifoliiAs), 
This  variation  was  a  dilution  of  the  color.  It  has  bred  true  since  1911.  Reciprocal  hybrids 
were  made  between  this  dilute-colored  form  and  the  parent  strain.  In  Fi  dilute  color  was 
dominant  when  maternal  parent  was  dilute  and  recessive  when  the  paternal  parent  was 
dilute.  Segregation  occurred  in  both  hybrids  in  second  and  subsequent  generations  but 
behavior  was  very  irregular. — J.  H,  Kempton, 

372.  Fbuwirth,  G.  [German  rev.  of:  Fruwibth,  G.  Handbuch  der  landwirtschaft- 
lichen  Pflanzenzfichtung.  II.  Die  Zfichtung  von  Bdais,  Futterrflben  und  anderen  Rfiben,  Oel- 
pflanzen  nnd  Grisem.  (Handbook  of  agricultural  plant  breeding.  II.  The  breeding  of  maize, 
fodder  beets  and  other  root-crops,  oil  plants  and  grasses.)  Srd,  ed. ,  g6B  p, ,  60  fig.  Paul  Parey : 
Berlin,  1918.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7: 144-145.    Dec,  1919. 

373.  Fbuwirth,  G.  Die  gegenwirtige  Organisation  der  Pflanzenzflchtung  in  Deutsch- 
land  nnd  in  Osterreich-Ungam.  [The  present  organization  of  plant  breeding  in  Germany  and 
Austro-Hungary.]  Nachricht.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  Osterreich  191Q:  35-39.  1919.— See 
Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  260. 
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374.  Fruwirth,  C,  Dr.  Th.  Roemer,  and  Dr.  £.  von  Tschermak.  Handbuch  der  land- 
wlrtschaftlichen  Pflanzenziichtiuig.  4.  Die  Ziichtttng  der  vier  Hauptgetreidearten  und  der 
Zuckerriibe.  [Handbook  of  agricultural  plant  breeding.  4.  Breeding  of  the  four  chief  cereals 
and  the  sugar  beet.]  Srd.  ed.,  Svo.,  xv  +  604  P't  4^  fig-  Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1918. — See  Bot. 
AbstB.  5,  Entry  270. 

*375.  Gassner,  S.  Beitrilge  zur  physiologlschen  Charakteristik  sommer-  und  winter- 
annueller  Gewttchse,  insbesondere  der  Oetreidepflanzen.  [Contribution  to  the  physiological 
characteristics  of  summer  and  winter  annuals  with  special  reference  to  the  cereals.]  Zeitschr. 
Bot.  10:  417-480.    7  pl,t  fig.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  271.] 

376.  Gassul,  R.  Nachtrag  zu  meiner  Mitteilung  iiber  '*£ine  durch  Generationen  prS- 
yalierende  sjrmmetrlsche  Fingerkontraktur.''  [Supplement  to  my  contribution  on  a  S3rmmetrlcal 
contraction  of  the  fingers  prevailing  through  generations.]  Deutsch.  Mediz.  Wochenschr.  44: 
1196-1197.    1918.— See  Also  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  578,  and  next  following  Entry,  378. 

377.  Gassul,  R.  Bine  durch  Generationen  prilvalierende  symmetrische  Fingurkontrak- 
tur.  [A  sjrmmetrical  contraction  of  the  fingers  prevailing  through  generations.]  DeutsciL 
Mediz.  Wochenschr.  44:  1197-1198.  i  fig.  1918. — In  a  family  from  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
three  successive  generations  have  produced  individuals  with  permanent  bilateral  hyper- 
extension  of  the  basal  phalanges  of  the'  fourth  and  fifth  fingers.  [See  also  next  preceding 
Entry,  377.]— C.  H.  Danforih.  « 

378.  Gatenbt,  J.  Bront£.  The  cytoplasmic  inclusions  of  the  germ-cells.  VI.  On  the 
origin  and  probable  constitution  of  the  germ-cell  determinant  of  Apanteles  glomeratus,  with  a 
note  on  the  secondary  nuclei.  Quart.  Jour.  Microsc.  Sci.  64:  133-153.  /  pL,  10,  fig.  Jan., 
1920. — ^Author  describes  his  attempts  to  determine  the  composition  and  origin  of  the  germ- 
cell  determinant  in  the  odcytes  of  the  parasitic  hymenopteran,  Apanteles  glomeratus.  He 
finds  that  it  arises  as  a  concentrated  area  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  young  odcytes;  that  it 
is  probably  formed  of  albuminous  material  rather  than  of  chromatin,  fat,  yolk,  or  glycogen; 
and  that  the  secondary  nuclei  have  no  connection  with  it. — JR.  W,  Hegner, 

379.  Gatenby,  J.  BRONTfi.  [Rev.  of:  Thomson,  J.  Arthur.  Heredity.  Srd.  ed.,  ix  + 
€$7  p.,  47  fig.    John  Murray:  London,  1919.]    Sci.  Prog.  14:  517.    Jan.,  1920. 

380.  Geisenheyner,  L.  tybereinigenPanaschierungen.  [On  some  variegations.]  Verhandl. 
Bot.  Ver.  Prov.  Brandenburg  59:  51-61.    5  fi{i.    1918. 

381.  GoEBEL,  K.  Zur  Kenntnls  der  Zwergfame.  [To  a  knowledge  of  the  dwarf  ferns.] 
Flora  11-12  (Festschr.  Stahl) :  268-281.  6  fig.  1918.— Describes  dwarf  mutants  (?)  from  two 
spp.  of  Aspidiurrif  one  sp.  of  Drynaria  (tropical),  and  two  spp.  of  Platycerium.  Mutation  has 
not  yet  been  directly  observed  in  culture.  Dwarfs  are  characterized  by  smaller  and  fewer 
cells,  smaller  or  fewer  bundles  (or  both),  fewer  sori,  sporangia,  and  spores.  Describes  parallel 
investigation  of  dwarf  mutant  from  Salvia  proiensis. — Merle  C.  Coulter. 

382.  Goldsmith,  William  M.  A  conqiarative  study  of  the  chromosomes  of  tiger  beetles 
(Cicindelidae).  Jour.  Morph.  32:  437-487.  PL  1-10.  1919. — Five  species  of  Cicindela  were 
studied,  all  of  which  conform  to  one  type  in  regard  to  chromosome  number  and  spermatogene- 
sis. The  male  has  a  "double  odd  chromosome,''  the  female  two,  making  the  formulae  20  + 
Xx=22cr,  204-Xx4-Xx=249.  In  other  Coleoptera  two  additional  t3rpes  are  known,  (1) 
204-X4-Y=22d',204-2X=229  ;  and  (2)  184-X=19<f',  18+2X=209 .  In  Cicindela  spermato- 
gonia are  in  sjrncsrtial  cysts;  the  spermatocyte  growth  period  includes,  in  sequence,  the  usual 
diffuse,  leptotene,  sjrnaptic  (s3rnizesis)  and  diplotene  stages,  giving  rise  to  prophase  bivalents. 
The  Xx  complex  is  a  single  compound  body  in  first  division,  going  undivided  to  one  pole,  giv- 
ing two  types  of  second  spermatoc3rtes.  X  separates  from  x  in  anaphase  and  both  divide  in 
second  division.  Spermatogonia  each  have  one  nucleolus,  oogonia  have  two,  corresponding 
to  sex-chromosome  relations.  Early  stages  of  oocyte  growth  period  correspond  in  general 
to  those  of  spermatocyte. — Chas.  W.  Metz. 
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483.  GuYER,  M.  F.,  AND  E.  A.  Smith.  Studies  on  cytolysins.  I.  Some  prenatal  effects 
of  lens  antibodies.  Jour.  Exp.  Zool.  26:  65-82.  1918. — ^The  lenses  of  freshly-killed  rabbits 
were  reduced  to  a  pulp  and  diluted  with  normal  salt  solution,  then  injected  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  fowls.  Serum  obtained  from  such  fowls,  when  injected  into  the  blood-vascular  sys- 
tem of  pregnant  rabbits,  attacked  the  lenses  of  some  of  the  uterine  young,  though  without  ef- 
fect on  the  lenses  of  the  mothers.  The  affected  lenses  were  rendered  opaque  or  liquid.  Sim- 
ilar results  were  obtained  in  mice.  The  experiments  demonstrate  that  specific  structural 
modifications  can  be  engendered  in  the  young  in  utero  by  means  of  specifically  sensitized  sera. 
— Bertram  O,  Smith. 

384.  Haecker,  V.  Vererbungsgeschichtliche  Einzelfragen  IV.  t^ber  die  Vererbung  ex- 
tremer  Eigenschaftsstufen.  [Historical  genetical  problems  IV.  On  the  inheritance  of  extreme 
character-gradations.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  21:  145-157.  i  fig.  Sept.,  1919. 
—Various  cases  already  in  the  literature  are  brought  together  in  support  of  the  following  gen- 
eralization :  The  extreme  grades  of  a  varying  character  will  show  agreement  with  the  law  of 
segregation,  but  the  intermediate  grades  will  not  show  such  phenomena  among  themselves. 
The  cases  cited  as  evidence  include  height  of  peas,  Mendel's  short  and  tall  vs.  Bateson's  dwarf 
and  semi-dwarf;  the  relations  of  Oenothera  gigas  and  nanella  vs.  those  of  0.  muricata  and  nan^ 
ella;  stature  in  man  (an  original  pedigree  is  given  of  one  family  involving  a  size  cross) :  crosses 
between  the  blue  and  white  varieties  of  flax,  and  between  two  species  of  somewhat  different 
blues;  much  the  same  situation  in  Veronica;  leaf  color  in  ShulPs  Lychnis;  spotting  in  mice 
and  rats ;  and  finally  various  examples  from  butterfly  crosses.  In  attempting  to  provide  some 
theoretical  explanation  to  cover  the  situation  in  general,  the  multiple  factor  theory  is  found 
impossible  without  far-reaching  supporting  hypotheses.  A  special  factor  influencing  the 
extreme  plus  and  minus  grades  is  not  accepted  because  this  phenomenon  is  so  far-reaching  in 
plants  and  animals,  involving  color  as  well  as  form,  that  there  must  be  a  common  final  cause 
behind  all  cases.  Neither  can  the  popular  theory  of  linkage  be  called  in  to  help  without  the 
special  assimiption  that  linkage  is  effective  when  strong  concentrations  of  duplicate  factors 
are  present,  and  also  when  these  factors  are  in  greatly  reduced  numbers,  but  in  the  inter- 
mediate conditions  the  factors  exhibit  their  independence.  But  this  explanation  is  not  satis- 
factory, and  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  the  best  one  can  do  is  to  say  that,  ''In  con- 
tinuously varying  characters  the  extremes  show  a  greater  inclination  to  inheritable  indepen- 
dence than  do  the  intermediate  grades.''  In  other  words,  the  germplasm  determining  the 
extreme  grades  is  much  more  stable  and  independently  heritable  than  that  determining  the 
intermediate  grades.  The  article  is  concluded  with  a  cursory  discussion  of  the  antagonistic 
relation  between  white  and  black  with  special  reference  to  mosaic  arrangements  and  to  onto- 
genetic reversals;  it  is  suggested  that  one  condition  of  the  germplasm  may  completely  turn 
over  into  the  other  condition  with  proportional  ease. — E,  C.  MacDowell. 

385.  Haecker,  V.  Die  Annahme  elner  erblichen  Xi  ^rtragung  korperlicher  Kriegs- 
schftden.  [The  supposition  of  a  hereditary  transmission  of  physical  war  injuries.]  Arch. 
Frauenk.  u.  Eugenik.  4: 1.    1919. 

386.  Haecker,  V.  t^ber  RegelmJtssigkeiten  im  Auftreten  erblicher  Normaleigenschaf- 
ten,  Anomalien  und  Krankheiten  beim  Menschen.  [On  regularity  in  the  occurrence  of  heredi- 
tary normal  characteristics,  anomalies  and  diseases  in  man.]    Mediz.  Klinik.  14: 177.    1918. 

387.  Hammerlund,  H.  G.  FdrXdling  av  grdnsaksvflzter  vid  Weibullsholms  Vftxtfdrild- 
lingsanstalt.  [Improvement  of  green  vegetables  at  the  station  for  plant  improvement  of  Wei- 
bollshoim.]  19  p.,  7  fi>g.  W.  Weibullb  Illustrerade  Arsbok  (Landskrona)  15  (1920).  1919. — 
Gives  an  account  of  the  results  obtained  and  methods  practised.  Self -fertility  has  been  found 
to  be  very  unequal  for  different  sorts  of  cabbage,  and  seems  also  to  vary  for  other  kinds  of 
green  vegetables.  In  parsnips  self-fertility  seems  however  in  general  to  be  very  effective. — 
K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren, 

388.  Hansen,  W.  Einiges fiber  Riibenzacht.  [Something  about  beet-breeding.]  Landw. 
Zeitung  39:  154-156.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  272. 
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389.  H[arland],  S.  C.  A  note  on  a  peculiar  type  of  rogue  in  Sea-Island  cotton.  Agric. 
News  [Barbados]  19 :  29.  1920. — A  distinct  type  characterised  by  great  reduction  in  sise  of  all 
the  organs  and  nearly  complete  sterility,  constitutes  about  0.05  per  cent  of  plants  in  fields  of 
Sea  Island  cotton  in  St.  Vincent.  No  viable  pollen  is  produced  and  seeds  are  very  rarely  de- 
veloped. Plants  grown  from  two  seeds  borne  on  a  ''rogue''  plant,  representing  therefore  Fi  of 
cross  with  Sea  Island,  had  all  characters  of  latter.  A  self -fertilized  strain  of  Sea  Island,  which 
had  produced  hitherto  only  normal  plants,  gave  rise  in  fourth  selfed  generation  to  rogue  plants 
in  4  out  of  62  progenies,  the  average  percentage  of  rogues  having  been  1.6. — T,  H,  Kearney. 

390.  Heribert-Nilsson,  H.  N.  £tt  fdrsdk  med  urval  inom  pedigreesorter  av  havre. 
[An  eiq>eriment  with  selection  among  pedigree-varieties  of  oats.]  i  p,  W.  WeibuUs  lUustrer- 
ade  Arsbok  (Landskrona)  15  (1920).  1919.— Of  the  Danish  "Tystofte  Gulhvid,"  by  pedigree 
selection,  a  new  and  more  productive  variety  ''Weibuirs  Fortunahavre''  was  obtained.  Here 
is  of  special  interest  that  selection  within  the  pedigree  variety  ''Tystofte  Gulhvid''  has  given 
such  a  surprisingly  good  result.  This  shows  that  the  mother  variety  "Tystofte  Gulhvid," 
must  either  not  have  been  homogeneous,  although  secured  by  pedigree  selection,  or  the  ori- 
ginal plant  of  'Tortuna"  oats  must  represent  a  mutation.  Under  high  humidity  combined 
with  high  temperature  author  has  observed  that  the  oat  flowers  are  able  to  open  and,  contrary 
to  the  usual  rule,  disperse  their  pollen.  Cross-fertilization  thus  is  not  excluded  in  oats,  which 
as  a  rule  however  is  an  autogamous  plant.  The  author  also  considers  as  most  probable  that 
the  individual  used  as  mother  plant  had  its  genotype  changed  by  a  new  combination. — K.  V, 
Osaian  Dafdgren. 

391.  Hoffmann,  Hermann.  Geschlechtsbegrenzte  Vererbung  und  manisch-depressives 
Irresein.  [Sex-linked  inheritance  and  manic-depressive  insanity.]  Zeitschr.  ges.  Neurol. 
Psych.  49:  336-356.  1919. — Author  reviews  suggestion  of  Lenz  that  certain  diseases  repre- 
sent dominant  sex-linked  characters  and  develops  the  theoretical  expectations  for  this  form 
of  heredity.  One  of  the  critical  requirements  in  these  cases  is  that  a  father  characterized 
by  a  dominant  sex-linked  trait  should  produce  only  normal  sons  and  affected  daughters.  Lenz 
mentioned  manic-depressive  insanity  as  possible  example  of  this  type.  Author  finds  that  in 
general  the  heredity  of  the  diathesis  does  conform  approximately  to  theoretical  expectations 
based  on  Lenz's  hypothesis,  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  Twelve  such  exceptional 
family  histories  are  presented  in  some  detail.  In  these  families  where  affected  men  have 
married  presumably  normal  women  there  have  been  produced  instead  of  all  normal  sons 
twenty-four  affected  and  two  normal,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  manic  depressive  in- 
sanity does  not  present  an  entirely  satisfactory  example  of  dominant  sex-linked  heredity. — 
C.  H.  Danforth. 

392.  Hopkins,  L.  S.  A  crested  form  of  the  lady  fern.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9:  86-88. 
PL  4.    1919. 

393.  Jehle,  R.  A.,  and  others.  I.  Control  of  cotton  wilt.  II.  Control  of  cotton  antfarac- 
nose  and  improvement  of  cotton.  Bull.  North  Carolina  Dept.  Agric.  41^ :  Supplem.  5-28.  Fig. 
1-6  and  1-6,    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  747. 

394.  Jeunek,  Dr.  Nttchste  Aufgaben  der  Pflanzenzfichtung  und  der  Sorteo^riiftuig. 
[The  next  problems  of  plant  breeding  and  variety  testing.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  7:  8a^90. 
Dec,  1919. 

395.  Kajanus,  H.  B.  (1)  Weibullsholms  Ambrosia-kokilrt.  1  p.  (2)  Weibulls  KoU- 
bri-fodervlcker.  Bp.,»fig.  (3)  Weibulls  Tardus-HundKxing.  Bp,,ifig.  W.  Weibulm  Illus- 
trerade  Arsbok  (Landskrona)  15  (1920).  1919.— New  and  productive  sorts  of  Pisum  sativum, 
of  Vicia  sativa,  and  of  Dactylis  glomerata  are  described:  the  last  flowers  about  two  weeks 
later  than  the  common  sorts. — K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren, 
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396.  Kammsrbb.  Geschlechtsbestimmnng  and  Geschlectsverwandiung.  Zwel  gemein- 
TerstiKndliche  Vortrige.  [Sex  determination  and  sex  modification.  Two  popular  lectures.  96 
p.,  16  fig.    Perles:  Wien,  1918. 

397.  Kammerbb,  E.    Mischling.    [Hybrids.]    Omith.  Monatshefte.  43:  31-32.    1918. 

398.  Kammerer,  Paul.  Das  Gesetz  der  Serie.  Bine  Lehre  von  den  Wiederholungen  im 
Lebens-  und  im  Weltgeschehen.  [The  law  of  series.  A  doctrine  of  the  repetition  in  life-  and 
world-phenomena.  17  X  94-^  cm,,  486  p.,  8  pL,  26  fi^,  Deutsche  Verlang-Anstalt:  Stuttgart, 
Berlin,  1919. 

399.  KiESSUNQ,  L.  Die  Leistung  der  Wintergerste  und  deren  ziichterische  Beeinflus- 
sung.  [The  performance  of  winter  barley  and  its  modification  by  breeding.]  lUustr.  Landw. 
Zeitung  1919:  310-311.    1919.— See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  283. 

400.  Klatt,  B.  Vergleichende  metrische  und  morphologische  Grosshimstudien  an  Wild- 
und  Haushunden.  [Comparative  metrical  and  morphological  studies  on  the  cerebrum  of  wild 
and  domesticated  dogs.]    Sitzungsber.  Ges.  Naturf.  Freunde.  1918:  35-65.    1918. 

401.  Elatt,  B.  Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Beeinflussbarkeit  der  Erban- 
lagen  durch  den  K5rper.  [Experimental  investigations  on  the  modifiability  of  the  hereditary 
factors  through  the  soma.]    Sitzungsber.  Ges.  Naturf.  Freunde.  1919: 39-45.    1919. 

402.  KsiBBB,  G.  H.  The  problems  of  population,  food  st^ly  and  migration.  Scientia  26: 
485-496.  1919. — Popular  mathematical  paper  showing  that  the  present  world's  population 
increase  is  too  rapid  when  compared  with  possibilities  of  increasing  the  food  supply. — E,  M, 
East. 

403.  EoTTUR,  G.  L.  An  improved  type  of  cotton  for  the  southern  Maratha  country  (Bom- 
bay Presidency,  India).    Agric.  Jour.  India  14:  165-167.    /  pi.    1919. 

404.  Kraus,  and  L.  Kiesslino.  Die  Landsortenzflchtung  in  Bayem.  [Breeding  of 
local  varieties  in  Bavaria.]    Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1918:  247.    1918. 

405.  Kroembr,  E.  Das  stutliche  Rebenveredelungswesen  in  Preussen.  [State  gn^e- 
improvement  project  In  Prussia.]    Landw.  Jahrb.  51: 1-292.    8  pi.,  4^  fijQ.    1918. 

406.  Erokachbr,  C.  Die  deutscher  Schweinezucht  und  Haltung  nach  dem  Kriege. 
[German  swine  breeding  and  maintenance  after  the  war.]  Flugschr.  Deutsch.  Ges.  ZQchtsk. 
1918:47.    1918. 

407.  Eronacher,  G.  Beitrag  zur  *'Brbfehler"  Forschung  in  der  Tierzucht  mit  besonderer 
Berflcksichtigung  des  Rorens  beim  Pferde.  [Contribution  to  investigation  of  hereditary  defects 
in  animal  breeding,  with  special  reference  to  **Rorens"  in  horses.]  Flugschr.  Deutsch.  Ges. 
Zachtungsk.  1918:  1-32.    1918. 

408.  EIronachbr,  G.  AUgemeine  Tierzucht.  Bin  Lehr-  u.  Handbuch  fOr  Studierende 
o.  Zflchter.  4.  Abteilung  (Abschnitt  VI  des  Gesamtwerkes) :  Die  Zfichtung.  [General  animal 
breeding.  A  text  and  handbook  for  students  and  breeders.  4th  part  (Section  VI  of  the  com- 
plete work) :  Breeding.    8vo,  $57  p.    Paul  Parey :  Berlin,  1919.] 

409.  Lbnz,  Fritz,  ttber  dominant-geschlechtsbegrenzte  Vererbung  und  die  Brblickkeit 
der  Basedowdiathese.  [Dominant  sez-linked  heredity  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Basedow  dia- 
thesis.] Arch.  Rassen  u.  Gesellschaftsbiol.  13 : 1-9.  5  fig.  1918. — The  fact  that  certain  sex- 
linked  traits  are  recessive  carries  with  it  the  corollary  that  allelomorphic  traits  are  sex-linked 
dominants.  Biologically  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  normal  and  disease-favoring 
determiners,  and  consequently  dominant  sex-linked  diseases  might  be  expected.  Such  dis- 
eases, instead  of  being  very  rare  in  the  female,  should  be  twice  as  frequent  as  in  the  male. 
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Affected  females  mated  to  normal  males  should  produce  in  equal  numbers  both  normal  and 
affected  sons  and  daughters  while  affected  males  mated  to  normal  females  should  produce 
only  normal  sons  and  affected  daughters.  The  incidence  of  several  diseases  of  man,  including 
Basedow's,  approximate  the  expectations  for  dominant  sex-linked  traits.  That  they  are  such 
can  not  be  stated  with  assurance  till  further  data  shall  have  been  accumulated.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  dominant  sex-linked  traits  and  to  indicate 
their  expected  mode  of  inheritance. — C  H.  Danforth, 

410.  LiLLiE,  Frank  Rattray.  Problems  of  fertilization.  IS  X 19  cm. ,  xii  +  978  p. ,  19  fig. 
Univ.  Chicago  Press:  Chicago,  1919. — ^Author  distinguishes  two  phases  of  fertilization,  re- 
juvenescence, and  combination  of  inheritance  from  two  parents.  Latter  is  only  feature  com- 
mon to  all  cases  of  fertilization.  Morphology  of  fertilization  is  described.  Chromosome  equiv- 
alence of  egg  and  sperm  is  emphasized.  Origin  of  centrosome  in  fertilized  egg  is  regarded  as 
physiological  rather  than  mdrphological.  There  is  no  evidence  that  mitochrondria  of  sperm 
have  any  function  in  heredity.  Pathological  polyspermy  strongly  supports  nuclear  theory 
of  heredity. — Behavior  of  sperm  under  various  circumstances  is  described,  especially  in 
response  to  chemical  stimuli,  including  those  originating  in  egg.  Agglutination  of  sperm  is 
due  to  substance  in  sperm,  which  is  specific  in  its  action.  Approach  of  sperm  to  egg  is  nol 
due  solely  to  random  activity,  nor  to  chemotactic  orientation  alone,  but  to  combination  of 
different  types  of  behavior.  Gametes  must  both  be  in  definite  condition  before  fertilization 
may  occur,  and  that  condition  lasts  variable  time  in  different  species.  Sperm  owes  its  power 
of  fertilization  to  a  substance,  not  to  its  motility,  and  this  substance  may  also  be  responsible 
for  agglutination.  Egg  also  owes  fertilization  capacity  to  hypothetical  substance  (fertilizin). 
Fertilization  is  accompanied  by  increase  in  rate  of  oxidation,  changes  in  permeability,  changes 
in  colloidal  condition,  and  chemical  alterations.  Fertilization  involves  long  series  of  events, 
some  cortical,  some  internal,  and  process  may  be  arrested  in  middle,  making  fertilization 
partial.  Such  incomplete  activation  of  egg  results  sooner  or  later  in  arrest  of  develop- 
ment.— ^Tissue  specificity  in  fertilization  is  demonstrated  when  spermatozoa  fail  to  enter 
accessible  cells  other  than  ova.  Species  specificity  is  shown  by  hybrid  fertilization  in  echino- 
derms,  teleosts,  and  Amphibia,  and  by  self-fertilization  in  various  animals.  Such  hybridiza- 
tion experiments  demonstrate  some  non-specific  and  some  specific  factors.  Latter  are  found 
in  cortical  reactions  of  egg.  If  cortical  barrier  is  passed  by  foreign  sperm,  fertilization  pro- 
ceeds normally.  In  plants,  sterility  is  due  to  inhibition  of  growth  of  pollen  tube,  not  to 
incompatibility  of  gametes,  and  in  some  cases  sterility  factors  are  known  to  be  inherited.  Spec- 
ificity is  doubtless  due  to  chemical  phenomenon,  problem  related  to  agglutination  of  sperms. 
Analogy  with  unmunity  reaction  is  pointed  out,  but  with  warning  that  these  phenomena  may 
be  fundamentally  unlike. — Activation  involves  two  phases,  cortical  and  internal.  Agglutina- 
tion of  sperm  to  egg  is  first  step  in  cortical  phase,  and  is  due  to  agglutinating  substance  (fer- 
tilizin). This  substance  is  combined  on  entrance  of  one  sperm,  and  egg  does  not  react  to  other 
sperms.  Author  criticises  Loeb's  view  that  activation  of  egg  is  due  to  cortical  cytolysis; 
discusses  increase  of  oxidation,  also  gelation  and  liquefaction  of  cortical  protoplasm,  and  elec- 
trical polarization.  Internal  phase  of  activation  mainly  relates  to  preparation  for  karyo- 
kinesis. — A.  Franklin  Shull, 

411.  LuNDBORo,  H.  Befolkningsstudier  i  Norrbotten  och  nordllga  Lappland  s&rskildt 
inlgra  f  jttllbyar  av  Tome  8J5.  [The  structure  of  population  in  Norrbotten  and  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Lappland,  specially  in  some  mountain  Tillages  near  Lake  Tome.]  Ord  och  Bild  [Stock- 
holm] 28:  G41-648.  11  fig.  1919. — Author  describes  how  the  Lapponians  are  going  over  to 
settle  in  houses  and  the  social  and  race  biological  consequences  of  this  change.  Crossings 
between  Swedes,  Finlanders  and  Lapponians  are  not  uncommon.  The  lowest  and  poorest 
part  of  the  population  includes  as  a  rule  Lapponians  and  half-blood  Lapponians;  the  middle 
part  are  Finlanders ;  the  upper  portion  consists  of  Swedes  or  Swede  Finlanders.  The  younger 
a  village  is  and  the  more  westward  up  to  the  mountain  it  is  situated,  the  more  the  Lapponians 
or  Lapponian  Finlandian  elements  dominate.  The  reason  for  this  difference  in  the  structure 
of  population  depends  undoubtedly  upon  the  race  inequalities  or  differences  in  cultural  quali- 
fication of  the  tribes  in  question. — K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren. 
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412.  LuNDBORG,  H.  Ollkft  folk  och  kulturer,  sedda  i  rasbiologiskt  Ijus. — Internatlonell 
Polltlk.  [Different  peoples  and  cultures  in  race-biological  light.]  IBS  X  BOO  mm,,  8  p.  Stock- 
holm, 1919. — Author  treats  the  consequences  of  (1)  inter-marriages,  (2)  extreme  mixing  of 
races,  (3)  marriages  within  the  same  tribe  (inter-marriages  in  its  wide  sense)  and  (4)  race- 
mixings  between  related  peoples. — K,  V.  Osaian  Dahlgren, 

413.  LuNDBORO,  H.  Om  modem  Irftlighetsforskning  med  siirskild  hfinsjrn  till  mfinnis- 
kan.  [On  modern  inquiry  into  heredity  with  special  consideration  to  mankind.]  Ord  och  Bild 
[Stockhohn]  28:  186-196.    4  fig,    1919.— Popular  treatise.— X.  V,  Oaaian  Dahlgren. 

414.  LuNDBORo,  H.  En  svensk  bondesllikts  historia  sedd  1  rasbiologisk  belysning. — 
Svenska  SlUlskapets  for  Rashyglen  skriftserie  II.  [The  history  of  a  Swedish  peasant  family 
in  eugenical  light.  No.  II.  of  the  papers  of  the  Swedish  Eugenical  Association.  138  X  B16  mm. , 
40  p.,  8  fig.  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Sdners  Forlag:  Stocldiolm,  1920.— Author  first  discusses  genea- 
logical investigation  as  a  cultural  subject.  Especially  in  Sweden  it  might  be  possible  to  prac- 
tise genealogical  inquiries  on  a  greater  scale,  because  the  registration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  since  centuries  ago  is  more  complete  than  in  any  other  country.  The  "husfurhdrs- 
bocker''  are  especially  important,  because  in  these  books  on  the  same  page  are  noted  whole 
families.  After  a  small  chapter  on  ''genealogical  principles''  the  author  proceeds  to  a  popular 
description  of  his  investigation  on  the  Lister  family.  This  family  was  extensively  discussed 
in  author's  great  work  "Medizinisch-biologische  Familieforschungen  innerhalb  eines  2232- 
kopfigen  Bauergeschlechtes  in  Schweden,"  Jena  1913. — K,  V,  Ossian  Dahlgren. 

415.  Lynch,  Clara  J.  An  analysis  of  certain  cases  of  intra-specific  sterility.  Genetics 
4:  501-533.  2  fig.  Nov.,  1919. — Analysis  of  sterility  in  certain  mutant  races  of  Drosophila 
melanogasler.  Fused  is  sex-linked  recessive.  Males  are  fertile  with  normal  or  heterozygous 
females;  fused  females  produce  no  offspring  when  mated  to  fused  males,  only  a  few  (and  these 
all  daughters)  when  mated  to  normal  males.  XXY  fused  females,  mated  to  normal  males, 
produce  a  few  sons,  but  these  are  all  non-disjunctional  exceptions.  Hence  fused  gene  acts 
to  prevent  eggs  from  developing,  but  this  action  may  be  inhibited  by  its  normal  allelomorph, 
either  before  maturation  (in  heterozygous  female)  or  after  fertilization  (in  not-fused  offspring 
of  fused  female).  Rudimentary,  another  sex-linked  recessive,  acts  in  same  way  as  fused,  but 
not  so  completely,  as  rudimentary  females  produce  a  few  rudimentary  offspring.  Morula, 
reduced  bristle,  dwarf  (autosomal  recessives)  have  sterile  females  and  fertile  males.  Dibro 
(autosomal  recessive)  apparently  sterile  in  both  sexes.  Cleft  (sex-linked  recessive)  has 
sterile  males,  and  females  have  never  been  obtained.  In  none  of  the  cases  studied  was  it 
possible  to  isolate  a  sterility  gene  independent  of  the  mutant  gene  itself.  Sterility  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  effects  of  these  mutant  genes. — A,  H.  Sturtevant, 

416.  Macoun,W.  T.  Blight  resistant  potatoes.  Canadian  Hortic.  42:  129-156.  1919.— 
See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1644. 

417.  MacBridb,  E.  W.    The  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.    Nature  103:  222.     May 
22, 1919. — Refers  to  recent  work  of  Kammerer  published  in  Archiv  ftlr  Entwicklungsmechanik, 
1919,  extending  earlier  experiments  with  AlyceteSf  the  "mid-wife"  toad.    These  normally 
pair  on  land,  the  homy  patch  on  the  hand  of  the  male,  characteristic  of  water-breeding  Anura, 
being  absent.    Kammerer  had  previously  found  that  Alycetes  subjected  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, paired  in  water,  and  that  the  Fi  and  Fs  generations  developed  the  homy  patch,  even 
when  returned  to  a  terrestrial  environment.    It  is  now  found  that  the  patch  persists  in  the 
Ft  generation. — McBride  deprecates  certain  criticisms  of  the  work  of  Kammerer  and  is  in- 
clined to  support  the  results  as  evidence  toward  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.    He 
notes  that  arrangements  for  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  are 
being  made,  although  a  minimum  of  six  years  will  be  required. — Although  author  is  inclined 
to  challenge  Mendelians  in  connection  with  the  results  achieved  by  Kammerer,  experiments 
with  Drosophila^  particularly  where  abnormal  abdomen  develops,  are  suggestive  that  a  com* 
men  explanation  may  underlie  both  phenomena. — L,  B.  Walton, 
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418.  Meadeb,  Pebct  D.  Variation  in  the  diphtheria  group.  Jour.  Infect.  Diseases  24: 
145-157.  1919. — ^Author's  material  consisted  of  25  different  strains  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus, 
isolated,  for  the  most  part,  from  throats  of  persons  infected  with  diphtheria  during  epidemic 
of  the  disease.  Pure  cultures  were  made  of  each  strain  by  repeated  plating  on  agar.  From 
each  pure  culture  a  series  of  subcultures  were  made  by  plating  dilutions  so  prepared  that  as 
far  as  possible  each  colony  represented  the  progeny  of  a  single  organism.  Repeated  subcul- 
tures were  made  from  selected  colonies  of  each  strain.  Progeny  of  the  various  colonies  were 
examined  in  20  hour  slant  cultures  on  Loeffler's  serimi  stained  with  Loeffler's  methylene  blue. 
The  frequency  of  the  various  Wesbrook  t3rpes  of  morphology  were  tabulated  for  the  original 
type  of  each  strain  and  for  the  progeny  of  each  type.  Employing  as  a  criterion  of  variability 
in  type  the  fact  that  the  predominating  types  of  morphology  present  in  subcultures  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  present  in  the  original  culture,  the  author  found  that  of  his  25  strains  8 
showed  morphologic  variation,  4  may  have  varied  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  and  13  showed  no 
reasonable  indication  of  variation. — To  determine  fermentative  variability,  each  of  the  25 
strains  were  compared  with  their  descendants  after  the  5th  and  10th  platings  as  regards  their 
power  to  produce  acid  in  dextrose,  lactose,  maltose,  dextrin,  and  saccharose.  More  than  half 
of  the  cultures  investigated  varied  after  successive  platings  as  regards  their  power  to  produce 
acid  in  carbohydrates. — Variability  of  virulence  of  the  25  strains  was  tested  by  means  of  the 
inoculation  into  guinea  pigs  of  each  original  type  and  of  its  progeny  after  the  5th  and  10th  plat- 
ings. Some  strains  gained  virulence,  some  lost  it  and  some  remained  constant  in  the  course 
of  successive  platings.  Variations  in  virulence  were  only  in  part  correlated  with  morphologic 
types.  Cultures  containing  granular  forms  were  frequently  non-virulent,  while  those  which 
consisted  of  solid-staining  forms  for  the  greater  part  of  their  cultivation  were  consistently 
non-virulent. — From  a  biometric  study  of  the  fermentative  reactions  of  members  of  the  diph- 
theria group  it  appears  that  they  constitute  a  genetically  related  group  of  organisms.  In 
subcultures  derived  from  one  parent  strain  variations  in  morphology,  in  fermentative  reac- 
tions and  in  virulence,  occur,  but  the  virulence  of  a  strain  is  not  correlated  with  its  fermenta- 
tive reactions  nor  closely  correlated  with  its  morphology. — M,  A,  Barber, 

419.  Meunissier,  A.  De  quelques  id^es  sur  la  selection  des  16gumes.  [Some  ideas  on 
the  selection  of  vegetables.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  300-303.  June,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5, 
Entry  1855. 

420.  Mbvbb,  G.  Bine  neue  Stiltze  fOr  die  Plastosomen  theorie  der  Vererbung.  [A  new 
support  for  the  plastosome  theory  of  heredity.]    Anat.  Anzeig.  50: 1918. 

421.  MoLZ,  G.  Natilrliche  und  kOnstliche  Auslese  zur  Erzielung  widerstandsf&higer 
Sorten.  [Natural  and  artificial  selection  for  the  achievement  of  resistant  varieties.]  Deutsch. 
Landw.  Presse  1918: 19.    1918. 

422.  Mono  AN,  Thomas  Hunt.  The  physical  basis  of  heredity.  Hxtl  cm,,  SOO  p.,  Ii7 
fig.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Go. :  Philadelphia,  1919. — A  presentation  of  the  modem  factorial  theory 
of  heredity,  comprising  the  phenomena  of  segregation,  independent  assortment,  linkage  and 
crossing  over,  the  linear  arrangement  of  the  genes,  interference,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
linkage  groups.  Both  the  genetic  evidence  and  the  c3rtological  are  presented,  and  it  is  shown 
how  the  genetic  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  chromosome  mechanism.  On  the  basis  of 
these  principles  an  analysis  is  given  of  sex  and  sex-linked  inheritance,  non-disjunction,  par- 
thenogenesis and  pure  lines,  c3rtoplasmic  and  maternal  inheritance.  There  is  a  discussion  of 
variation  in  linkage  caused  by  hereditary  factors  and  by  environmental  conditions.  The 
chapter  on  ''Variation  in  the  nimiber  of  the  chromosomes  and  its  relation  to  the  totality  of  the 
genes''  deals  with  triploidy  and  tetraploidy,  and  recent  work  indicating  deficiency,  dupli- 
cation of  factors  in  a  chromosome,  and  transposition  of  factors  from  one  chromosome  to  an- 
other. The  chapter  on  mutation  includes  the  explanation  of  pseudo-mutations  by  balanced 
lethals.  In  'The  particulate  theory  of  heredity  and  the  nature  of  the  gene''  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  the  genetic  factor  or  gene  to  somatic  characters  and  to  ontogeny.— 
Alexander  Weinstein. 
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423.  Morgan,  T.  H.  Contributions  to  tlie  genetics  of  Drosophila  melanogaster.  IV. 
I  demonstration  of  genes  modifying  the  character  "notch."  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Publ. 
!78.  P.  S4S-S88.  1  pl.f  16  fig.  Washington,  D.  C.  1919. — Notch  is  a  dominant  sex-linked  gene 
iffecting  wings,  lethal  when  homozygous;  consequently  all  notch  flies  are  female  and  heterozy- 
gous. Mass  selection  in  the  direction  of  slight  notching,  carried  out  through  24  generations 
>f  Drosophila  melanogaster ^  resulted  in  marked  change  in  direction  of  selection.  Extreme 
selected  females,  out-crossed  to  wild-type  flies,  gave  ordinary  notch  in  first  generation,  show- 
ing notch  gene  unmodified.  Linkage  relations  demonstrated  results  of  selection  due  to  re- 
cessive modifying  factor  in  second  chromosome.  Second  experiment  (19  generations)  gave 
similar  results;  crosses  showed  effect  due  to  same  modifier  in  both  cases. — A  modification  in 
opposite  direction,  called  ''short  notch,''  appeared  several  times;  outcrosses  to  wild  flies 
gave  ordinary  notch.  Linkage  relations  showed  this  modification  due  to  recessive  modifier 
in  first  chromosome. — Notch  gene  is  always  necessarily  heterozygous,  but  all  results  show  no 
''contamination''  by  its  normal  allelomorph.  Other  mutations,  modifying  wings  in  somewhat 
similar  or  different  ways,  were  all  located  in  other  chromosomes  or  different  loci  in  X  chromo- 
some, thus  showing  them  independent  of  notch. — High  sex-ratios  (76:1  and  119:10),  given  by 
two  notch  females,  were  undoubtedly  due  to  lethal  mutation  in  not-notch  X  chromosome, 
as  shown  in  other  cases.    Only  those  few  sons  having  crossover  X  survive. — C,  R,  Plunkett, 

424.  MoBGAN,  T.  H.,  AND  C.  B.  Bridges.    Contributions  to  the  genetics  of  Drosophila 
melanogjaster.    I.  The  origin  of  gjmandromoiphs.    Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Publ.  278.    lit 
p.,  4  pl't  iOfig,    Washington,  D.  C.  - 1919. — ^The  genetic  situation  in  Drosophila  melanogaster 
made  possible  experimental  demonstration  of  causes  of  production  of  mosaics  and  gynandro- 
morphs  (sex-mosaics).    Principal  recent  theories  are:  delayed  fertilization  of  one  cleavage 
nucleus  (Boveri  1888) ;  development  from  a  supernumerary  sperm  (Morgan  1905) ;  and  chromo- 
somal elimination,  i.e.,  elimination  of  one  X  chromosome  from  one  of  daughter  cells  at  an  early 
embryonic  division  (Morgan  1914).    Critical  evidence  is  obtained  when  gynandromorphs 
are  hybrids  of  known  sex-linked  characters,  and  also  contain  known  autosomal  characters. 
A  number  of  such  cases,  all  described  in  detail,  all  show  male  and  female  parts  differ  by  sex- 
chromosome  only.    The  elimination  theory  is  only  possible  one  in  these  cases,  and  covers 
all  but  very  few  gynandromorphs  in  Drosophila. — Gjrnandromorphs  start  as  females ;  a  strik- 
ing preponderance  of  female  parts  is  found,  as  expected  on  elimination  theory.    Starting  as 
a  male  is  theoretically  possible,  but  not  indicated  in  any  known  cases.    Starting  as  XX 
female,  the  male  parts  will  be  XO,  therefore  sterile  (as  shown  in  primary  non-disjunction) ; 
except  in  case  of  XXY  (non-disjunctional)  individuals,  where  male  parts  will  be  XY,  fertile. 
All  evidence  from  gynandromorphs  with  male  abdomen  and  testes  supports  these  predictions. 
— Earlier  theories  of  gynandromorphs  are  critically  considered.    The  only  one  besides  elimi- 
nation found  necessary  to  employ,  in  a  few  cases,  is  the  theory  of  bi-nucleated  eggs.    Don- 
caster  has  found  such  eggs  in  Abraxas. — Both  gonads  of  same  individual  are  always  alike; 
which  is  expected  if  germ  plasm  of  Drosophila  arises  from  single  cell,  as  in  Miastor,  Chiro^ 
nomus,  CaUiphora,  and  other  flies. — Only  one  certain  case  was  found  of  a  somatic  mosaic, 
i.e.,  one  not  involving  sex-chromosome;  may  be  accounted  for  by  autosomal  elimination  or 
bi-nucleated  egg.    Rarity  may  be  due  to  failure  of  autosomal  elimination  or  to  inviability  of 
such  flies. — ^Ten  somatic  mutations  described  are  all  males,  of  which  nine  look  like  l^iown  sex- 
linked  characters.    This  is  in  accord  with  expectation,  if  mutation  occurs  in  only  one  chromo- 
some of  a  pair,  as  is  highly  probable;  since  visible  sex-linked  mutations  are  four  times  as  fre- 
quent as  all  dominants.    Mosaics  in  plants  are  discussed;  somatic  mutation  or  chromosome 
elimination  the  most  probable  explanations  in  most  cases. — ^All  known  gynandromorphs  of 
Drosophila  are  thoroughly  treated  as  to  parentage,  description,  and  explanation,  with  figures 
and  diagrams  of  chromosomes.    The  great  majority  are  adequately  explained  by  simple  X 
elimination,  including  a  number  from  XXY  mothers.    Many  are  approximately  bilateral, 
others  largely  antero-posterior,  some  mainly  female,  a  few  mainly  male,  and  a  few  very 
irregular.    In  all,  the  male  and  female  parts  and  their  characters  are  strictly  self -determining. 
No  region,  however  small,  is  interfered  with  by  neighboring  parts  or  action  of  the  gonad. 
The  few  cases  not  explicable  by  simple  elimination  are  most  simply  explained  as  binucleated 
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eggs ;  but  on  this  view  there  should  be  as  many  autosomal  mosaics  as  gynandromorphs  of  this 
type,  which  is  not  the  case.  An  alternative  explanation  is  non-disjunction,  followed  by  either 
'^somatic  reduction''  or  double  elimination  in  a  cleavage  division;  no  critical  evidence  to  de- 
cide between  these  views. — Gynandromorphs  in  other  animals  are  discussed  at  length.  In 
bees,  both  Eugster  and  von  Enqelhardt  gynandromorphs  can  be  accounted  for  by  chromoso- 
mal elimination,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes.  In  moths,  those  cases  where  sex-linked  factors 
furnish  critical  evidence  can  be  explained  by  chromosome  elimination ;  here  the  gsmandromorphs 
start  as  males  (ZZ).  This  explanation  applies  to  two  mosaics  in  Abraxas.  Totama's  gynan- 
dromorphs in  silk-worms  can  be  explained  as  bi-nucleated  eggs.  Goldschmidt's  mosaics  in 
the  gypsy  moth  can  not  be  explained  because  there  are  no  sex-linked  factors  involved.— In 
Crustacea,  molluscs,  and  some  worms  (e.g.,  Bonellia)  external  conditions  and  age  seem,  in 
some  cases,  to  be  factors  in  determining  sex;  there  may  be  genetic  factors  that  determine  sex 
under  ordinary,  or  other,  circumstances. — In  birds,  a  few  bilateral  gynandromorphs  are  known. 
Internal  secretions  of  the  ovary  are  known  to  suppress  male  secondary  sexual  characters  in 
most  cases.  Apparently  particular  differences,  in  some  species,  are  not  influenced. — In  man 
and  other  mammals,  cases  of  gynandromorphs  are  known.  Mechanism  of  sex  determination 
is  the  same  as  in  Drosophila.  Modification  by  hormones  also  possible.  Freemartin  caused 
by  male  sex-hormone,  through  common  circulation,  suppressing  normal  development  of  ovary 
(Lillie).  Possibility  is  suggested  that  cancer  may  be  conditioned  by  inherited  gene  or  genes 
liable  to  frequent  somatic  mutation  or  chromosome  aberrations. — C  R.  Plunkett. 

425.  Moss^Ri,  V.  M.  Egyptian  cottons:  Their  deterioration  and  means  of  remedying  it. 
Bull.  Union  Agric.  Egypte  16 :  53-79.  1918. — Supposed  greater  resistance  to  "pink  boll  worm" 
{Pcctinophora  gossypiella)  of  certain  varieties  of  cotton  in  Egypt  said  to  be  due  merely  to 
greater  precocity.  In  India,  supposed  home  of  this  insect,  however,  native  cottons  appear 
really  more  resistant  than  introduced  Egyptian  cotton.  Deterioration  of  varieties  grown  in 
Egypt  believed  to  be  caused  by  mixing  of  seed  and  by  natural  hybridization,  rather  than  by 
any  process  of  spontaneous  degeneration.  Three  methods  of  procedure  are  suggested  for  im- 
provement of  Egyptian  cotton  crop:  (1)  "Mendelian  synthesis'*  as  practiced  by  Balls;  (2) 
selection  and  roguing  to  increase  uniformity  of  existing  varieties;  (3)  isolation  of  desirable 
mutants  which  originate  new  varieties. — T.  H,  Kearney. 

426.  Myerson,  Abraham.  Mental  disease  in  families.  Mental  Hygiene  3:  230-239. 
Apr.,  1919. — Author  used  records  of  Taunton  State  Hospital  from  1854  to  1916  covering  16,000 
persons,  of  whom  1547  were  related.  He  compared  the  marriage  rate  of  four  groups — alco- 
holic insanities,  general  paresis,  dementia  praecox  and  senile  dementia.  In  the  first  three 
groups  the  percentage  of  m&rried  males  was  found  to  be  less  than  for  females,  in  the  seniles 
the  reverse  was  true.  The  dementia  praecox  group  showed  the  lowest  fertility  as  compared 
with  the  total  population.  He  concludes  that  marriage  acts  as  barrier  to  propagation  of  en- 
dogenous diseases,  such  as  dementia  praecox,  but  not  against  exogenous,  such  as  syphilis.— 
The  preponderance  of  insane  women  recorded  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  women 
transmit  their  mental  peculiarities  to  their  female  children  more  than  to  their  male,  but  there 
is  a  more  obvious  explanation.  Since  men  migrate  to  other  districts  more  than  women,  female 
descendants  are  more  likely  to  appear  in  a  given  asylum.  The  data  at  this  particular  institu- 
tion show  the  mother-daughter  group  to  be  the  largest  and  sisters  decidedly  outnumber 
brothers. — Notwithstanding  the  numerous  factors  tending  to  discount  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  figures,  author  considers  it  probable  that  descendants  of  insane  who  themselves  become 
insane  do  so  at  an  earlier  age  than  their  ancestors  and  are  tending  to  reproduce  themselves  in 
smaller  proportion. — With  regard  to  the  character  of  transmission  his  findings  lead  him  to 
believe  that  (1)  The  paranoid  type  of  psychosis  gives  either  paranoid  or  dementia  praecox. 
(2)  Dementia  praecox  gives  dementia  praecox  or  feeblemindedness.  (3)  Manic  depression 
gives  manic  depression  or  dementia  praecox.  (4)  Involution  psychosis  gives  dementia  prae- 
cox. (5)  Senile  psychosis  gives  any  form  of  psychosis,  imbecility  or  epilepsy. — Thus  all 
roads  seem  to  lead  to  dementia  praecox  and  thence  to  feeble-mindedness. — His  results  further 
indicate  that  insanity  among  siblings  tends  to  be  similar,  and  that  it  is  more  often  associated 
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with  low-grade  mentality  than  superior.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  popular  notion  of  the 
cloee  relationship  between  genius  and  insanity. — ^The  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis  with 
insanity  often  leads  to  mistaken  inferences. — The  extreme  frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
total  population  must  be  remembered  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  insane,  by  reason  of  their 
deterioration,  tend  to  live  in  conditions  predisposing  to  the  disease. — ^Two  other  students, 
KoLLEB  and  Dibm,  discovered  that  insane  aunts  and  uncles  occur  as  frequently  in  families  of 
sane  as  of  insane  and  that,  therefore,  collateral  insanity  is  relatively  unimportant  unless  asso- 
ciated with  parental  insanity. — These  studies  demonstrate  that  our  knowledge  is  inadequate 
to  warrant  theories  of  neuropathic  heredity  and  how  imperative  such  research  is. — Miriam 
C.  Gould. 

427.  Nachtsheim,  H.  Der  Mechanismus  der  Vererbung.  [The  mechanism  of  heredity.) 
Naturw.  Wochenschr.  18:  105-114.    1919. 

428.  Nachtsheim,  H.  Berichtigung.  [A  correction.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm. 
Vererb.  20:295.    1919. 

429.  N  AK  AH  AR  A,  W  ARC.  A  study  on  the  chromosomes  in  the  spermatogenesis  of  the  stone- 
fly,  Perla  inunaiginata  Say,  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  synapsis.  Jour.  Morphol. 
32:509-^9.  PL  IS.  1919. — ^Ten  chromosomes  appear  in  the  spermatogonia  division.  The 
chromosome  group  consists  of  two  pairs  of  V's,  a  pair  of  rods,  two  spherules  (m-chromosomes), 
and  two  unpaired  rods,  one  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the  other.  These  last  are  interpreted 
as  the  X-  and  Y-chromosomes,  respectively.  Preparatory  to  the  first  spermatocytic  division 
a  double  spireme  forms  out  of  the  resting  nucleus,  and  this  process  the  author  interprets  as 
a  precocious  split  for  the  second  spermatocytic  division,  which  follows  the  first  without  a 
resting  stage.  Homologous  chromosomes  are  connected  to  each  other  telosynaptically  in 
the  spireme;  later,  the  members  of  each  pair  bend  toward  each  other  at  the  S3rnaptic  point  and 
become  reunited  parasynaptically  before  the  metaphase,  thus  forming  rings  and  tetrads. — 
Bertram  G.  Smith. 

430.  Nelson,  J.  C.  Monomoiphism  in  Equisetum  Telmatela  Ehrh.  Amer.  Fern  Jour. 
9: 03-94.     1919. 

431.  Nicolas,  G.  Variations  de  randroc6e  du  Stellaria  media  L.  en  Alg6rie.  [Variations 
of  the  androecium  of  Stellaria  media  L.  in  Algeria.]  Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Afr.  Nord.  9: 135-137. 
1918. 

432.  [NoRSTRDT,  C.  T.  0.]  [Rev.  of:  Harms,  U.  Ober  die  Geschlectsvertheilung  bei 
Drya  oct(q>etala  L.  nach  Beobachtungen  in  Kgl.  Botanischen  Garten  Berlin-Dahlem.  (Con-* 
ceming  sex  ratios  in  Drya  octopetala  in  the  Kgl.  Botanical  Garden  Berlin-Dahlem.)  Ber. 
Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  36:  292-^300.     Fig.  6-10.    1918.]    Bot.  Notiser  1918:  247.    1918. 

433.  Northrop,  J.  H.  Concerning  the  hereditary  adaptation  of  organisms  to  higher 
temperature.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  313-318.  1920. — The  experiments  described  were  per- 
formed with  races  of  Drosophila  raised  on  sterile  yeast  cultures  and  handled  with  bacterio- 
logical care  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  breeding  flasks.  The  incubators  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  higher  temperatures  were  controlled  within  0.2°  to  0.3°C.  of  the  desired 
temperatures  by  means  of  an  original  device  regulating  the  flow  of  water  through  the  jackets. 
Drosophila  will  develop  at  32.5^0. ;  the  rate  of  development  increases  from  10**  up  to  27.5°, 
but  from  27.5°  the  rate  falls.  If  the  higher  temperature  in  which  a  fly  is  raised  occasions  a 
lasting  adaptation,  it  would  be  expected  that  eggs  from,  such  a  fly  would  show  increased  re- 
sistance to  high  temperature.  It  was  found  that  flies  raised  at  20°C.  produce  eggs  that  are 
capable  of  full  development  when  raised  in  temperatures  29°  and  32°C.,  but  when  raised  in  a 
temperature  of  33°  they  will  not  go  beyond  the  pupal  stage.  Flies  raised  in  incubators  at  32° 
produce  eggs  that  will  develop  into  adults  when  raised  at  29°,  but  at  32°  and  33°  they  will  not 
even  form  larvae.    The  difference  in  these  two  sets  of  results  is  not  due  to  deleterious  effects 
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of  increased  temperature  upon  the  eggs  before  they  are  laid,  because  the  flies  raised  at  20** 
did  not  tend  to  produce  eggs  any  less  resistant  after  they  had  been  laying  in  the  high  tempera- 
ture for  a  week  or  10  days.  Cultures  of  flies  could  not  be  held  at  30*^  for  successive  generations; 
but  if  the  adults  of  each  generation  were  removed  from  high  temperature  for  24  hours  or  more 
within  a  week  after  they  hatched,  the  culture  could  be  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  time  at 
this  temperature.  One  culture  was  continued  in  30°  by  means  of  this  intermittent  cooling 
for  ten  generations  and  another  culture  was  raised  for  15  generations  uninterruptedly  at  28**; 
in  neither  case  did  there  appear  any  sign  of  adaptation.  The  flies  were  still  unable  to  produce 
more  than  one  generation  at  a  continuous  temperature  of  29**  or  over.  ''There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  hereditary  adaptation  to  higher  temperature.'' — E.  C.  MacDowell, 

434.  Oberstein,  0.  t^ber  das  Vorkommen  echter  Enospenvariationen  bei  pommerschen 
und  anderen  Kartoffelsorten.  [Occurrence  of  true  bud  variation  in  Pommeranian  and  other 
varieties  of  potato.]  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1919:  560-561.  /  pi,  1919.— ^ee  Bot.  Absts. 
5,  Entry  296. 

435.  Ohlt.  Ziichterische  Beobachtvmgen  in  elner  Merinofleischschafherde.  [Breeding 
observations  in  a  Merino  sheep  herd.]    Mitteil.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  1918: 235.    1918. 

336.  Paschbr,  a.    Oedogonium,  ein  geeignetes   Objekt  fOr  Kreuzungsversuche  an  ein- 
kemigen  haploiden  Oiganismen.    [Oedogonium,  a  suitable  object  for  the  study  of  crossing  in 
uninucleate  baploid  organisms.]    Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  36: 168-172.    1918. — Importance  of 
study  of  results  of  crossing  haploid  organisms  is  emphasized,  as  illustrated  by  the  work  of 
Burgeff  with  Phycomyces  and  of  Pascher  with  Chlamydomonaa,    Author  reports  successful 
crosses  between  two  species  of  Chara  and  between  two  species  of  Spirogyra.    After  a  discus- 
sion of  the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  difficulties  offered  by  various  groups  of  algae  fof 
work  of  this  nature,  it  is  reported  that  species  of  Oedogonium  have  shown  themselves  very 
favorable  for  hybridization  experiments.    Most  species  of  this  genus  are  easily  cultivated; 
the  isolation  of  single  filaments  and  the  bringing  them  together  in  desired  combinations 
within  a  confined  space,  such  as  a  small  tube,  offer  no  difficulties;  the  filaments  with  maturing 
oospores  can  be  transferred  to  agar,  where  they  readily  complete  their  development;  the  zoo- 
spores of  different  species  are  marked  by  characteristic  differences  in  such  respects  as  the  shape 
of  the  cell  as  a  whole  and  the  form  of  the  anterior  end ;  and  the  oospore,  on  germinating,  gives 
rise  to  four  zoospores,  whose  nuclei  result  from  the  reduction  divisions,  and  which  resemble, 
except  in  size,  the  zoospores  produced  by  vegetative  cells  of  the  same  species.    In  msiking  a 
cross,  the  female  at  least  must  belong  to  a  dioecious  species.    Probably  dioecious  forms  with 
dwarf  males  are  especially  suitable.    In  cultures  containing  several  species,  the  author  has 
found  forms  which,  especially  in  the  characters  of  the  oospores,  betrayed  a  hybrid  nature, 
it  is  probable  that  some  forms  which  have  been  described  as  species  were  really  hybrids. 
A  list  of  species  of  Oedogonium  is  given  which  are  recommended  for  experiments  in  hybrid- 
ization.— C,  E,  Allen. 

437.  Peabl,  Raymond.  [Rev.  of:  East,  EdwabdM.,  and  Donald  F.  Jones.  Inbreed- 
ing and  outbreeding:  their  genetic  and  sociological  significance.  14  xtl  cm,,  tB6  p.,  46  fig. 
J.  B.  Lippincott :  Philadelphia,  1919.]  Science  51 :  415-417.  April  23,  1920.--See  Bot.  Absts. 
4,  Entry  571. 

438.  [Pbabson,  Eabl.]  Quadrature  coefficients.  Biometrika  12:  000.  Nov.,  1010.— 
Formulae  from  Biometrika  I,  p.  276,  are  reprinted  as  preface  to  a  table  by  P.  F.  Evsbitt  to 
facilitate  the  calculation  of  areas  within  a  curve. — John  W.  Gowen. 

439.  PetrAn,  a.,  and  othbbs.  Angaende  skrivelse  till  Konnngen  med  begftran  om 
tttredning  och  fdrslag  i  frilga  om  npprXttandet  av  ett  svenskt  rasbiologiskt  institut. — ^Motion  n» 
7  i  Fdrsta  Kammaren.  [Concerning  a  writing  to  the  Swedish  government  proposing  an  extrica- 
tion of  and  a  project  to  establish  a  Swedish  eugenical  institute.  Motion  n  :o  7.  in  the  first  Cham- 
ber of  the  parliament.    Bihang  till  riksdagens  protokoU  1920.     190  x  MS  mm.,  $7  p.     Stock- 
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holm,  1920. — ^Mentions  reasons  for  and  importance  of  establishing  a  race-biological  institute. 
Parliament  is  asked  to  demand  a  special  proposal  for  the  organisation  of  such  an  institute. — 
K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren, 

440.  PiiiTZ,  J.  ttber  homologe  Hereditftt  bei  Zwangsvorstellungen.  [On  homologous  he- 
redity in  hallttcinAtion.]    Zeitschr.  ges.  Neur.  u.  Psych.  43.    1918. 

441.  Plunkett,  G.  R.  Genetics  and  evolution  in  Leptinotarsa.  Amer.  Nat.  53:  561-666. 
Nov  .-Dec,  1919. — Towsb's  work  is  almost  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  modem  Mendelian 
theory  of  heredity.  Where  there  is  apparent  disagreement,  critical  evidence  is  lacking 
because  of  Towbb's  failure  to  subject  the  individuals  he  worked  with  to  a  rigorous  genetic 
analysis. — Alexander  Weinatein, 

442.  Ragioni£ri,  Attiijo.  Un  bel  problema  per  i  blologi:  Sulla  con^Nirsa  deir  odore  nei 
fiore  delle  "roselline  di  Firenze''  (Ranunculus  aslaticus  var.)-  [A  good  problem  for  biologists: 
On  the  appearance  of  odor  in  the  flowers  of  the  '^Florentine  roeelline"  (Ranunculus  aslaticus).] 
Bull.  R.  Soc.  Toscana  Orticult.  44:  87-94.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1832. 

443.  Rasmuson,  Haxs.  Genetische  Untersuchungen  in  der  Gattung  Godetia;  [Geneti- 
cal  investigation  within  the  genus  Godetia.]  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  37:  399-403.  1919.— 
A  very  condensed  preliminary  note  about  author's  experiments  with  Godetia  Whilneyi  and  G, 
amoena.  Branching  habit,  leaf-characters,  color,  size,  form  and  doubleness  of  the  flowers, 
are  analyzed. — K.  V,  Oaaian  Dahlgren, 

444.  Raxtm,  J.  Bin  weiterer  Versuch  iiber  die  Vererbung  die  Samenfarbe  bei  Rotklee. 
[A  further  study  on  the  inheritance  of  seed  color  in  red  clover.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzacht.  7: 
148-155.    Dec,  1919. 

445.  Rebel,  H.  Bin  neuer  Tagfalterhybrid.  [A  new  butterfly  hybrid.]  Verbandl.  K.  u. 
K.  Zool.  Bot.  Ges.  Wien  68:  27^-276.    1918. 

446.  RicHET,  C,  AND  H.  Cabdot.  Mutations  brusques  dans  la  formation  d'une  nouvelle 
race  mlcroblenne.  [Sudden  mutations  in  the  formation  of  a  new  race  of  microbes.]  Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  657-663.    1919. 

447.  RoBEBTS,  Hebbebt  F.  a  practical  method  for  demonstrating  the  error  of  mean 
square.  School  Sci.  Math.  19:  677-692.  Nov.,  1919. — This  paper  treats  of  the  mean,  the 
standard  deviation  and  coefScient  of  variation  with  especial  reference  to  practical  methods 
of  illustrating  the  error  of  the  mean  square  to  students  of  little  training  in  mathematics. — 
John  W,  Gowen. 

448.  RoEMEB,  Th.  t^ber  Lupinenzflchtung.  [On  Lupine  breeding.]  Deutsch.  Landw. 
Presse  1919: 174r-175.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  299. 

449.  RoTHBB,  W.  Phyllokakteen  Kreuzungen.  [Phyllocactus  crosses.]  Monatsschr. 
Kakteenkunde  29: 32-33.  1919. — Reciprocal  crosses  of  P.  Wrayi  and  P.  Vogelii  are  described 
and  differentiated. — A.  S,  Hitchcock, 

450.  RoiicKA,  Vladislav.  Restitution  und  Vererbung.  Bzperimenteller,  kritischer 
und  synthetischer  Beitrag  zur  Frage  des  Determinationsproblems.  [Restitution  and  heredity. 
Experimental  critical  and  synthetic  contribution  to  the  problem  of  determination.]  Julius 
Springer:  Berlin,  1920. 

451.  St.  John,  Habold.  Two  color  forms  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  L.  Rhodora  21 :  217-218. 
1919. — Describes  variation  in  color  of  flowers  of  Lobelia  cardinalis,  A  form  with  rose-colored 
flowers,  found  in  New  Hampshire,  is  named/,  rosea.  One  with  white  flowers  was  named  alba 
by  A.  Eaton  in  1836.— T.  D,  A,  Cockerell. 
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452.  ScHiNDLER,  F.  Bedetttung  der  Landrassen  unserer  Kulturpflanzen.  [Significance 
of  local  varieties  of  our  cultivated  plants.]    Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1918:  155.    191S. 

453.  ScH^nDT,  JoHS.  La  valeur  de  Tindividtt  a  titre  de  g^n^rateur,  appr6ci6e  sulvant  la 
methode  du  croisement  dialldle.  [Individual  potency  appraised  by  the  method  of  diaUel  cross- 
ing.)   Compt.  Rend.  Trav.  Lab.  Carlsberg  14: 1^33.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  302. 

454.  ScHROEDEB.  Entstehung  und  Vererbung  von  Missbildungen  an  der  Hand  eines 
Hypodaktylie-Stammbaumes.  [Origin  and  inheritance  of  deformities  in  a  hypodactylous  pedi- 
gree.)   Monatsschr.  Geburtshilfe  Gynakologie  48:  210-222.    3  pL    7  fig,    1918. 

455.  Shamel,  a.  D.    Performance   records  of  avocados  based  on  citrus  ezperiments. 
California  Citrograph  5 :  68,  86-88.    1  fi^g,    Jan. ,  1920. — Description  of  methods  recommended 
for  obtaining  records  of  yield  and  quality  of  fruit,  hardiness,  and  other  horticulturally  import- 
ant characteristics  of  avocado  trees,  as  basis  for  selection  of  desirable  types  for  propagation* 
Organization  suggested  similar  to  the  "bud  selection  department"  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  which  last  season  sold  230,000  citrus  buds  taken  from  superior  trees. — H.  B' 
FrosL 

456.  Sieqel,  W.    Das  Recht  des  Gem&eziichters.    [The  right  of  the  vegetable  breeder*  1 
8vo.    Frick:  Wien.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  304. 

457.  Siemens,  H.  W.  Erbliche  und  nichterbliche  Disposition.  [Hereditary  and  nois-^ 
hereditary  disposition.]    Berlin.  Kim.  Wochenschr.  56:  313-316.    1919. 

458.  Siemens,  H.  W.  tl^ber  die  Grundbegriffe  der  modemen  Vererbungslehre.  [On  th^ 
fundamental  concepts  of  modem  genetics.)  Munchener  Med.  Wochenschr.  65:  1402-140$ ^ 
1918. 

459.  Siemens,  H.  W.  Was  ist  Rassenhygiene?  [What  is  race  hygiene?)  Deutschland^ 
Erneuerung  2 :  280-282.    1918. 

460.  Smith,  L.  H.    The  life  history  and  biology  of  the  pink  and  green  aphid  (Macrosiphuii» 
solanifolii  Ashmead).    Virgmia  Truck  Sta.  Bull.  27:  27-79.    IS  fig.    1919.— Much  variatioi* 
among  individuals  is  found  with  respect  to  size  of  parts,  color  and  reticulation  within  well^ 
known  pink  and  green  varieties.    No  inheritance  of  size  variations  has  been  noted.    Strains 
that  differ  from  one  another  have  been  obtained.    Sexual  forms  are  not  usually  produced  ia 
Virginia.    Spring  migrants  are  chiefly  of  green  variety.    Nineteen  first-bom  and  eight  last- 
bom  generations  were  reared  from  May  to  November,  and  34  first-bom  generations  in  a  twelve- 
month period.    Four  molts  occur.    Average  age  at  beginning  of  reproduction  is  eleven  days, 
average  number  of  young  produced  by  viviparous  female  is  45  during  lifetime  averaging  31 
days. — A.  Franklin  Skull. 

461.  Snell,  K.  Farbeniinderung  der  Kartoffelbliite  und  Saatenanerkennung.  [Color 
changes  of  the  potato  blossom  and  the  recognition  of  varieties.)  Der  Kartoffelbau  1919:  1-^. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  306. 

462.  SoMMER,  K.  Ober  Kartoffelziichtung  und  veigleichende  anbauversuche  mit  Neu- 
zdchtungen  auf  der  Domiine  Ellischau.  [Potato  breeding  and  comparative  cultural  tests  of 
new  varieties  on  the  Ellischau  estate.)  Nachr.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  Osterr.  1919:  190-^93. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  307. 

463.  Stahel,  G.  Eerste  verslag  over  de  werkzaamheden  ten  behoove  van  de  selectie  van 
Koffie  en  Cacao.  [First  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  selection  in  coffee  and  cacao.)  Dept. 
Landbouw  in  Suriname  (Paramaribo)  Bull.  36.    2S  p.    1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  308. 
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464.  Stieve,  H.  Ober  ezperimentell,  durch  veriinderte  ttussere  Bedlngungen  hervor- 
gerufene  RQckblldungsvorgHiige  am  Elerstock  des  Haushuhnes  (Gallus  domesticus).  [On  de- 
generative processes  in  the  ovary  of  domestic  fowl  produced  experimentally  by  changed  external 
conditions.]  Arch.  Entwicklungsmech.  Organ.  44 :  530-588.  10  fig.  Sept. ,  1918. — Laying  fowls 
were  removed  from  their  normal  quarters  and  placed  in  close  confinement.  After  various 
intervals  the  birds  were  killed  and  the  ovaries  examined.  In  all  cases  egg  production  ceased. 
If  the  birds  were  well  fed,  production  was  not  resumed.  The  larg^  ova  were  not  resorbed  for 
several  months,  though  degenerative  changes  took  place  in  the  nucleus,  which  extended  to 
smaller  and  smaller  ova,  the  longer  the  birds  were  kept.  If,  however,  the  birds  were  starved 
or  kept  on  limited  diet  for  a  time,  and  then  fed  suitably,  the  large  ova  were  quickly  resorbed, 
the  degenerative  changes  did  not  extend  to  the  small  ova,  and  production  was  resumed  after 
a  comparatively  brief  interval. — //.  D.  Goodale. 

465.  Stout,  A.  B.  Further  experimental  studies  on  self-incompatibility  in  hermaphrodite 
plants.  Jour.  Genetics  9: 85-129.  Pl.S~4-  Jan.,  1920. — Two  self-sterile  plants  of  7er6o5cum 
phceniceum  were  crossed.  In  Fi,  58  plants  were  self-sterile,  9  bore  some  seeds,  and  2  were 
bighly  self -fertile.  From  a  highly  self-fertile  plant  of  this  species  there  were  raised  (in  addi- 
tion to  27  plants  with  contabescent  anthers)  5  self -sterile  plants,  2  plants  with  some  seeds, 
^i^d  5  highly  self -fertile  plants. — Sowings  made  from  open-fertilized  or  commercial  seeds  of 
^^chcholtzia  californicaj  Nxcoiiana  Forgetianaj  Brassica  pekinensiSf  and  Raphanua  sativuSf 
liicwed  a  majority  of  self -sterile,  and  a  minority  bearing  few  or  many  seeds.  The  descendants 
*^  each  of  two  self-fertile  plants  of  Nicotiana  Forgeiiana  showed  a  majority  of  more  or  less 
'^  If -fertile  plants. — In  Cichorium  intybttSy  10  plants  were  uniform  as  to  self -fertility  or  self- 
^'^^rility  throughout  the  blooming  period.  Of  the  descendants  of  3  self -fertile  plants,  244  were 
^li-sterile,  and  107  bore  some  seeds.  In  the  next  selfed  generation,  205  plants  were  self- 
^^rile,  and  266  self-fertile  in  various  degrees. — It  is  concluded  that  self -sterility  in  some  spe- 
■*^8  is  highly  variable. — John  Belling. 

466.  Sturtevant,  A.  H.  Contributions  to  the  genetics  of  Drosophila  melanogaster.  III. 
^^^rited  linkage  variations  in  the  second  chromosome.  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Publ.  278: 
^o-341.  Washington,  D.  C.  1919. — ^The  data  presented  demonstrate  two  genes  in  second 
•^romosome  of  Drosophila  melanogaster ,  each  of  which,  in  females  heterozygous  for  it,  greatly 
^^ creases  crossing-over  in  region  in  which  it  lies.  Both  genes  were  found  in  same  female,  in 
^^ock  from  Nova  Scotia.  Cui,  located  to  left  of  black,  makes  star  black --O,  and  black  purple 
"'ery  small.  Cnr,  located  between  purple  and  plexus,  greatly  reduces  purple  speck  region, 
homozygous  Cn  shows  no  effect  on  crossing-over;  homozygous  Cnl  not  tested.  No  crossi*  g- 
^V'er  in  males,  as  always. — Cm,  located  in  right  end  of  third  chromosome,  greatly  decreases 
^i"ossing-over  between  spineless  and  rough  when  heterozygous,  but  increases  it  when  homozy- 
gous. Cni,ii,  in  third  chromosome,  when  heterozygous  decreases  crossing-over  in  third  chro- 
mosome, but  increases  purple  curved  region  of  second. — ^Mechanism  of  these  effects  is  still  un- 
i^own.  Other  linkage  variations  are  caused  by  sex,  age,  temperature,  and  genetic  factors. 
Iq  all  cases,  linear  order  of  genes  is  unchanged,  and  flies  of  same  constitution,  under  like 
conditions,  give  consistent  results.  The  methods  and  results  are  striking  confirmation  of 
<^Hromosome  view  of  heredity. — C  R,  Plunkelt. 

467.  Sturtevant,  A.  H.  A  new  species  closely  resembling  Drosophila  melanogaster. 
Psyche  26:  153-155.  1  fi>g,  Dec,  1919. — Describes  Drosophila  simulans^  new  species  that  has 
hitherto  been  confused  with  D.  melanogaster.  New  form  is  common  and  widely  distributed. 
'Specimens  can  be  separated  easily  only  by  means  of  male  genitalia.  Female'  melanogaster  X 
male  simidans  produces  only  daughters,  unless  the  mother  carries  a  Y-chromosome.  The 
liybrids  are  all  sterile. — A.  H.  Sturtevant. 

468.  Sturtivant,  Gbacb.  Registration  of  new  varieties.  Gard.  Chron.  67:  73.  Feb. 
U,  1920. — Plant  patents  seem  impossible  in  the  United  States;  but  the  registration  of  new 
varieties  is  important.    It  is  suggested  that  higher  awards  should  be  given  for  plants  in  gar- 
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dens  than  for  those  at  exhibitions.  The  custom  of  bracketing  the  breeder's  name  after  the 
name  of  the  variety  is  spreading  among  Iris  specialists.  Parentage  should  be  put  on  record.— 
John  Belling. 

469.  Sumner,  F.  B.  Continuoiis  and  discontinuous  variations  and  their  inheritance  In 
Peromyscus.  Amer.  Nat.  52 :  177-208.  IB  fig.  April-May,  1918. — Discusses  in  this  first  paper 
structural  and  pigmental  differences  in  the  western  deer  mouse,  Peromyscus  maniculatui 
(Wagner)  based  on  collections  from  four  climatically  different  localities  in  California,— 
Eureka,  Berkeley,  LaJolla,  and  Victorville.  Humidity  and  rainfall  are  in  a  descending,  and 
mean  annual  temperature  in  an  ascending,  order  for  localities  as  given.  Considers  hair  color 
including  microscopical  structure,  skin  color,  length  of  body,  tail,  foot,  and  ear,  and  number 
of  tail  vertebrae,  illustrating  by  histograms  and  ordinary  graphs. — Finds  for  pigmentation, 
intensive  and  extensive,  series  is  Eureka>Berkeley>LaJolla> Victorville.  For  tail  length 
Eureka>LaJolla> Berkeley  and  Victorville.  For  nimiber  of  caudal  vertebrae,  Eureka> 
LaJolla> Victorville.  For  foot  length,  Eureka>LaJolla,  Berkeley  and  Victorville.  Ear 
length  LaJolla>Eureka  and  Victorville>Berkeley.  General  conclusions  reserved  for  final 
paper. — L.  B.  Walton. 

470.  Tammes,  T.  Die  Flachsblfite.  [The  flower  of  flax.]  Recu^il  Trav.  Bot.  Ne^rland. 
15:  185-227.    BS  fig.     1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  310. 

471.  Tatlob,  H.  V.  The  popularity  and  deterioration  of  potatoes.  Card.  Chron.  67:  lOS. 
Feb.  28,  1920. — New  potato  varieties  are  usually  lower  in  quality  than  old  standard  varieties 
but  at  the  same  time  are  more  resistant  to  diseases  and  adverse  conditions.  With  cultivation 
and  propagation  the  qualities  improve,  but  vigor  and  disease  resistance  decreases.  These 
simultaneous  changes  are  held  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  six  varieties  which  have 
attained  popularity  and  each  after  ten  to  fifteen  years  have  been  succeeded  in  turn  by  another 
new    variety. — /.   L.   Collins. 

472.  Thellunq,  A.  Neure  Wege  and  Ziele  der  botanischen  Systematik  erllutert  am  Bei- 
spiele  unserer  Getreidearten.  [New  methods  and  purposes  of  botanical  taxonomy  illustrated 
by  examples  of  our  cereal  species.]    Naturw.  Wochenschr.  17:  449-458.  465-474.    3  fig.    191S. 

473.  Thellung,  A.  t^be^  geschlechtsbegrenzte  Speziesmerkmale  (zu  dem  Aufsatz  von 
Brehm).  [On  sex-limited  species  characters  (in  response  to  von  Brehm).]  Naturw.  Wochen- 
schr. 18:  144.    1919. 

474.  Thomas,  Roqer.  The  improvement  of  "Tinnevellies"  cotton.  Agric.  Jour.  India 
14:  315-330.    1919. 

475.  TuRESBON,  G5te.    The  cause  of  plagiotropy  in  maritime  shore  plants.    Contributions 
from  the  plant  ecology  station,  Hallands  V&derd,  No.  1.    Lunds  Universitets  Arsskrift.  N.  F. 
16*:  1-33.    16  tables,  4  fiif-t  B  pi.    1919. — ^The  prostrate  form  of  some  shore  plants  is  demon- 
strated to  depend  upon  geotropism  induced  by  brilliant  sunlight  (''photocliny'').    In  obscure 
light  the  geonegative  reaction  becomes  predominant. — From  one  hereditary  point  of  view 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  prostrate  vegetation  can  be  made  up  of  two  genetically 
different  elements,  viz.,  modificatory  prostrate  forms,  and  hereditary  prostrate  variations. 
Both  forms  are  sometimes  found  within  the  same  systematic  species.    Atriplex  2a(t/oZtum, 
A.  ratulum  and  Chenopodium  album  have  each  a  forma  ^^prostratum,^*  which  is  constantly 
plagiotropic;  the  main  species  are  only  plagiotropic  in  intense  light  and  erect  in  ordinary  light. 
When  growing  together  on  exposed  beach  it  may  be  difficult  to  separate  the  two  types,  and 
cultivating  of  them  becomes  necessary.    By  self-fertilization  the  prostraium  form  of  both  the 
AtripleX'species  is  found  to  breed  true  to  plagiotropy. — "The  hereditary  prostrate  variations 
differ  physiologically  from  the  prostrate  modifications  in  being  more  sensitive  to  light ;  they 
respond  to  conditions  of  illumination  which  leave  the  latter  unaffected  and  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion.''   Author  supposes  that  the  prostrate  races  have  come  into  existence  by  dropping  out 
of  "heights-determining  factors. — K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren. 
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476.  Urban,  J.  Ho€lqx>Url8ierende  Rfibe  und  ihre  NachkommenschAft.  [Hlgh-polar- 
izliig  beets  and  their  progeny.]  Zeitschr.  Zucker  Industr.  Bdhmen  42:  387-391.  1919.— See 
Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  312. 

477.  Vaertino,  M.  Die  verschiedene  Intensitftt  der  pathologischen  Erblichkeit  in  ihrer 
Bedeutung  fOr  die  Kriegsdegeneration.  [Di£Ferent  intensity  of  pathological  inheritance  and  its 
significance  for  war  degenerations.]    Der  Frauenarzt.    1918. 

478.  VAN  DEB  WoLK,  P.  C.  [German  rev.  of:  van  dbb  Wolk,  P.  C.  Onderzoekingen 
over  blyvende  modificaties  en  hun  betrekking  tot  mutaties.  (Researches  on  permanent  modifi- 
catioos  and  their  relations  to  mutations.)  Cultura  31:  82-105.  1  pi,  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts. 
3,  Entry  296.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflansensdcbt.  7:  142-144.    Dec,  1919. 

479.  Vernet,  G.  Biom^trie  et  homog6n6it6.  [Biometry  and  homogeneity.]  Bull.  Agric. 
Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  2 :  1&-26.    1920. 

480.  ViEiLLARD,  p.  Note  sur  la  selection  des  riz  par  la  constitution  de  lign6es  pures  et 
sur  les  hybridations  des  riz.  [Note  on  the  selection  of  rice  by  establishment  of  pure  lines  and 
on  the  hybridization  of  rice.]    Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  2:  11-15.    1920. 

481.  VooT,  A.  Vererbung  in  der  Augenheilkunde.  [Heredity  in  ophthalmology.]  Mtkncbe- 
ner  Med.  Wochenschr.  66: 1-5.    1919. 

482.  VoLKART,  A.  40.  und  41.  Jahresbericht.  Schweizerische  Samenuntersuchungs- 
und  Versuchsanstalt  in  Oelikon-Zfirich.  [40th  and  41st  annual  report.  Swiss  seed-control 
and  experiment  station  in  Oerlikon-Zfirich.]  Landw.  Jabrb.  Schweiz.  1919:  1-40.  1919.— See 
Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  313.1 

483.  VON  BuBNOFF,  Serqe.  t^ber  einige  grundlegende  Prinzipien  der  pallontologischen 
^tematik.  [Some  fundamental  principles  of  paleontological  taxonomy.]  Zeitschr.  indukt. 
Abstamm.  Vererb.  21:  158-168.  Sept.,  1919. — Wedkkind  was  followed  in  his  application  of 
the  statistical  rules  of  variation  to  paleontological  material.  Two  very  common  Triassic 
ammonites  from  one  locality  were  studied  in  hundreds  of  specimens.  A  form  had  been  separ- 
ated from  each  and  named  as  a  species  on  account  of  a  single  and  doubtful  difference.  When 
the  variates  were  seriated,  the  supposed  separate  forms  gave  in  each  case  a  single  typical  varia- 
tion curve  along  with  the  species.  This  shows  that  the  difference  in  question  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  species,  or  even  varieties;  and  races,  or  ' 'elementary  species,''  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  paleontology. — A  correlation  between  two  or  more  characteristics  was  obtained 
by  comparing  different  stages  of  growth,  or  by  comparing  closely  allied  species.  Character- 
istics which  are  correlated  in  this  fashion  should  vary  together  if  the  variation  is  genetic. 
They  did  not  vary  together  in  a  trial  of  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Hence  this  correla- 
tion is  a  test  of  specific  difference. — John  Belling. 

484.  VON  Caron-Eldinoen.  Physiologische  Spaltungen  ohne  Mendelismus.  [Physio- 
k>gical  segregation  without  Mendelism.]  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1919:  51&-516.  1919.— See 
Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  314.1 

485.  VON  Caron-Eldinoen.  Mutationen  und  Doppelk6mer.  [Mutations  and  double 
grains.]    Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  45:  618.    S  fig.    1918.    ^ 

486.  VON  Caron-Eldingen.  Physiologische  Spaltungen  oder  vegetative  Mutation  (Mein- 
ungsaustausch).  [Physiological  splitting  or  vegetative  mutations.]  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse 
46: 56.     1919. 

487.  VON  Graevenitz,  Luise.  Bin  merkwihdiges  Resultat  bei  Inzuchtsversuchen.  [A 
remarkable  result  in  an  inbreeding  experiment.]  Zeitschr.*  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  21 : 
169-173.    Sept.,  1919. — Effects  of  four  different  types  of  pollination  compared  on  the  off- 
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spring  of  three  plants,  Petuniaf  Digitalis  and  Oenothera,  Flowers  of  individual  plants  treated 
with  pollen  from  following  sources:  (1)  from  the  same  flower,  (2)  from  other  flowers  on 
the  same  plant,  (3)  from  a  sister  plant,  (4)  from  a  plant  of  a  different  strain.  In  all  but 
the  first  the  flowers  were  castrated.  For  (1)  and  (2)  the  same  lot  of  pollen  was  used  and  ap- 
plied at  the  same  time.  Fifty-two  plants  of  Petunia  were  pollinated  in  this  way  and  the  pro- 
genies of  each,  nimibering  at  least  50  individuals  in  each  class,  were  weighed.  The  results 
show  that  in  37  cases  the  (2) -pollinated  plants  were  heavier  than  (I)  while  in  15  cases  the  re- 
verse holds.  The  other  two  types  of  pollination  resulted  in  still  heavier  plants  on  the  average 
according  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  parents.  Four  plants  of  Digitalis  treated  in  like  maimer 
show  the  same  result,  the  cross-pollination  between  different  flowers  of  the  same  plant  give 
heavier  offspring  than  self-pollination  within  the  individual  flower.  Oenothera  gave  no  dif- 
ferences. Antirrhinum^  although  not  fully  investigated,  shows  a  difference  between  the  pol- 
linations. Author  is  unable  to  find  any  circumstances  which  might  account  for  these  effects 
and  considers  them  to  be  biologically  not  understandable. — Z>.  F.  Jones, 

488.  VON  Oettingen.  Die  Vererbung  erworbener  EigenschAften  (aus  dem  Werke  der 
Pferdenzucht  von  Oberlandstallmeister  von  Oettingen).  [The  inheritance  of  acquired  chaiac- 
ters  (from  the  work  in  horse-breeding  by  von  Oettingen).]  Deutsch.  Landw.  Tierzucht.  23:7. 
1919. 

489.  VON  Rtx,  G.  Ein  neues  Beispiel  einer  Ejiospenmutation  bei  den  Kartoffeln.  [A 
new  example  of  bud  mutation  in  potatoes.]    Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  2.    1  fig,    1918. 

490.  VON  TscHERMAK,  A.  Der  gegenwftrtige  Stand  des  Mendelismus  und  die  Lehre  fon 
der  Schwftchung  der  Erbanlagen  durch  Bastardierung.  [The  present  status  of  Mendellsm  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  weakening  of  hereditary  units  through  hybridization.]  Naturw.  Wocben- 
schr.  17:  509-611.    1918. 

491.  VON  TscHERMAK,  Erich,  t^ber  ZUchtung  landwirtschaf tlich  und  gftrtnerisch  wicht- 
iger  HiUsenfriichter.  [Breeding  of  agriculturally  and  horticulturally  important  legumes.]  Arb. 
Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  1919:  80-106.    1919. 

492.  VON  TscHERMAK,  Erich.  Bastardierungsvefsuche  mlt  der  grfinsamigen  Chevrler- 
Bohne.  [Hybridization  studies  with  the  green-seeded  Chevrier  bean.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzen- 
zttcht.  7:  57-61.    June,  1919. 

493.  VON  TscHERMAK,  E.  Boobachtungen  bei  Bastardierung  zwischen  Kulturhafer  und 
Wildhafer.  [Observations  on  hybridizations  between  cultivated  oats  and  wild  oats.]  Zeitschr. 
Pflanzenzttcht.  6:  207-209.    1918. 

491.  VON  TscHERMAK,  E.  Boobachtungen  fiber  anscheinende  vegetative  Spaltungen  an 
Bastarden  und  iiber  anscheinende  Spfttspaltungen  von  Bastardnachkommen  speziell  Auf  treten  von 
Pigmentierungen  an  sonst  pigmendosen  Deszendenten.  [Observations  on  apparent  vegetative 
splitting  in  hybrid  offspring,  especially  the  occurrence  of  pigmentation  on  otherwise  plgmentless 
descendants.]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanmi.  Vererb.  21:  216-232.    1  fig,    Nov.,  1^. 

495.  VON  Ubisch,  G.  Gerstenkreuzungen.  [Barley  crosses.]  Landw.  Jahrb.  53:191-244. 
S  pl.f  BS  fi^.    I919.--See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  316. 

496.  Waller,  A.  E.  Xenia.  School  Sci.  Math.  19:  150-157.  Feb.,  1919.— Popular  ac- 
count of  xenia  to  which  nothing  new  is  added. — See  also  Hot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  116. — J.  H, 
Kempton, 

497.  Walter,  F.  K.  tJber  "famililre  Idiotic.*'  [On  familial  Idiocy.]  Zeitschr.  ges. 
Neur.  u.  Psych.  40.    1918. 
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408.  Webber,  Hbbbebt  John.  Selection  of  stocks  in  citrus  propagation.  California 
;ric.  Exp.  Sta.  [Berkeley]  Bull.  317:  267-301.  4  tables,  14  fig.  Jan.,  1920.— The  individual 
^es  in  citrus  orchards  are  always  markedly  variable  in  yield,  doubtless  partly  because  of 
nation  in  the  stocks  used  in  budding.  Sweet  orange  and  sour  orange  are  principal  citrus 
>ck8  in  California.  Seeds  of  each  species  have  usually  been  collected  indiscriminately; 
idlings  are  always  highly  variable,  yet  few  are  usually  discarded  in  nursery. — Tests  at  Citrus 
periment  Station  showed  that  large,  intermediate  and  small  nursery  trees  of  three  standard 
brus  varieties  retained  their  original  sice  rank  after  two  years  in  orchard,  though  selected 
nursery  budded  from  ''performance-record''  trees,  where  many  of  smaller  stocks  had  been 
icarded  at  transplanting  and  some  also  at  budding.  Sweet-orange  and  sour-orange  seed- 
gs  selected  in  nursery  rows  for  variation  in  leaf  form,  habit,  etc.,  and  budded  on  sour-orange 
>ck8  in  duplicate,  indicate  presence  of  nimierous  genetic  tjrpes,  some  undesirable,  among 
linary  nursery  stocks.  Measurements  in  nursery  of  sour-orange  stocks  sorted  at  trans- 
lating showed  great  variation,  with  much  greater  average  size  from  the  seedlings  originally 
rger. — Possible  factors  in  stock  variation  discussed.  Probably  seedlings  small  because  of 
lall  embryos  in  polyembryonic  seeds,  crowding  in  seed  bed,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  genetically 
3ak,  are  undesirable  as  stocks.  Recommendations  include:  (1)  planting  of  seeds  from 
ees  budded  to  selected  good  stock  varieties,  (2)  rigorous  elimination  of  small  seedlings  at 
ansplanting  and  budding,  and  of  small  budded  trees  when  ready  for  orchard  planting. — 
\  B.  FrosL 

499.  Weibull,  C.  G.  Weibullsholm  1870-1920,  en  iterbUck.  rWeibullsholm  1870-1920, 
retrospective  review.]  18  p.,  11  fig,  W.  Wibibulls  lUustrerade  Arsbok  (Landskrona)  15 
1920).  1919. — ^Account  of  the  evolution  and  working  methods  of  Weibull's  station  for  plant 
nprovement. — K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren, 

500.  Weingabt,  W.  Kflnstliche  Befruchtung  von  Kakteen.  [Artificial  fertilization  of 
«ctL]  Monatsschr.  Kakteenkunde  29:  106-107.  1919. — The  author  gives  the  results  of  self 
Ad  cross  pollination  of  several  cactuses,  mostly  species  of  Cereus, — A.  S,  Hitchcock, 

.501.  Wolff,  Fbiedbich.  Bin  Fall  dominanter  Vererbung  von  Syndaktylie.  [A  case  of 
kuninant  inheritance  of  syndactyly.]  Arch.  Rassen  u.  Gesellschaftsbiol.  13:  74-75.  1918. — 
)iLe  man  in  a  family  of  five  was  syndactyl.  Both  of  his  parents,  his  sister  and  his  three 
brothers  were  normal,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  previous  history  of  syndactyly  in  this 
amily.  Married  to  a  normal  woman,  he  had  seven  children,  all  syndactyl.  Each  of  these 
las  married  a  normal  individual  and  the  combined  nimiber  of  grandchildren  is  now  eighteen, 
I  whom  eight  are  syndactyl.  In  this  family  the  syndactyly  is  somewhat  more  marked  in 
nales. — C.  H.  Danforth. 

502.  Yampolsky,  Cecil.  The  occurrence  and  inheritance  of  sex  intergradation  in  plants, 
jner.  Jour.  Bot.  7: 21-38.  Jan.,  1920. — ^A  general  discussion  of  sex  intergrades  based  on  the 
uthor's  studies  of  Mercurialis  annua,  on  various  other  studies  of  sex-intergrades  and  sex 
polymorphism  in  plants  and  in  animals,  and  on  a  survey  of  data  on  sex  forms  in  orders  of  seed 
•lants  as  given  in  Englbb  and  Gilo's  ''Syllabus  derPflanzenfamilien." — In  the  monocots,  10 
•ut  of  11  orders  representing  22  families  have  hermaphroditic,  monoecious,  dioecious  and 
K>lygamous  individuals,  and  in  dicots  31  of  the  40  orders  including  90  families  have  certain 
epresentatives  with  two  or  more  of  the  various  types  of  sex.  This  distribution,  shown  in 
ables  for  orders  and  families  (not  for  species)  reveals  that  "practically  every  order  has  fam- 
Ues  which  contain  forms  that  show  more  than  one  kind  of  distribution  of  sex  elements."  The 
rarious  terms  used  in  describing  sex  conditions  in  plants  are  defined  and  species  illustrating 
hem  are  cited.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  obvious  facts  of  sex  distribution  in  plants,  together 
irith  the  results  of  experimental  studies  of  heredity  in  polygamous  or  intersexual  forms  sup- 
port the  doctrine  of  varying  sex  potencies  in  germ  cells  rather  than  a  sex-determination  based 
on  segregation  of  fixed  unit  factors. — A.  B,  StouX, 
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503.  Ylppo.    t^ber  das  lamillire  Vorkommen  von  Icterus  neonatorum  gravis.    [On  hm- 
llial  occurrence  of  Icterus  neonatorum  gravis.]    Mtknchener  Med.  Wochenschr.  65:  d8.    1918. 

504.  Zandeb,  L.    Der  Einfluss  der  Bastardierung  auf  die  Honigbildung.    [The  influence 
of  Hybridization  on  honey  formation.]    Zeitschr.  Angew.  Entomol.  5:  8&-03.    1918. 

505.  ZiEGLBB,  H.  E.  Zuchtwahlversuche  an  Batten.  [Selection  experiments  on  rats.] 
Festschr.  lOO-j&hr.  Best.  Kgl.  WOrtt.  Landw.  Hochschule  Hohenheim  1919:  38&-399.    1919. 

HORTICULTURE 

J.  H.  GouRLET,  Editor 

FRUITS  AND  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE 

506.  C3oNDiT,  I.  J.  The  Kaki  or  oriental  persimmon.  California  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull. 
316:  231-266.  iO  fig.  1919. — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  history  of  the  persimmon,  Di(h 
8pyro8f  Spp.f  its  introduction  into  the  United  States  and  the  botany  of  the  reproductive 
parts.  Different  varieties  of  the  Oriental  species  of  persimmon,  Dioapyroa  kaki,  are  discussed 
at  length  from  the  standpoint  of  their  morphology,  astringency,  soil  requirements,  methods 
of  propagation  and  care  of  the  trees,  and  methods  of  harvesting,  processing  and  marketing 
the  fruit.  A  tahle  of  analysis  of  different  varieties  of  persimmons  is  given  and  a  brief  diseuB- 
sion  of  the  insect  enemies  and  diseases. — W.  P.  Kelley. 

5ff7.  Detjbn,  L.  R.  The  limits  in  hybridization  of  Vitis  rotundifolia  with  related  species 
and  genera.  North  Carolina  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bull.  17.  iS  p.  1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  4, 
Entry  562. 

608.  Gardner,  V.  R.  Pruning  the  apple.  Missouri  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  90.  BO  p. 
11  fig.    1920. 

509.  Hbndrickson,  A.  H.  Plum  pollination.  California  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  310. 
B8  p.  6  fi^,  1919. — ^A  considerable  number  of  varieties  of  two  different  species  of  plums  are 
grown  commercially  in  California,  namely,  the  Japanese,  Prunus  trifioraf  and  the  European, 
P.  domestica.  Of  the  seventeen  varieties  studied  all  except  four  are  self-sterile.  No  evidence 
of  inter-sterility  between  different  varieties  was  noted,  but  certain  varieties  are  more  effec- 
tive pollinators  than  others.  Comparative  study  of  different  orchards  indicated  that  the 
common  honey  bee  is  an  effective  agent  in  promoting  cross-fertilization  between  the  different 
varieties  of  plums.— TF.  P.  Kelley. 

510.  Shaw,  P.  J.  Fourteenth  Annual  ^ort  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College  and 
Farm.  Part  5.— Report  of  the  Professor  of  Horticulture.  Prov.  of  Nova  Scotia  Ann.  Kept. 
Sec.  for  Agric.  1918:  75-100.    1919. 

511.  Shbward,  T.  Fruit  trees  in  pots  for  winter  forcing.  Card.  Chron.  Amer.  23:  360. 
1  fig,    1919. 

512.  Smith,  Arthur.  A  lesson  on  fall  preparation  of  the  ground  for  spring  planting. 
Card.  Chron.  Amer.  23:  341-343.    1919. 

513.  Trublle,  a.  La  situation  des  terrains  a-t-elle  de  I'influence  sur  la  richesse  sac- 
charine des  pommes  a  cidre?  [Has  the  location  of  the  soil  an  influence  on  the  sugar  content  of 
cider  apples?)  Ann.  Sci.  Agron.  Francaise  et  Etrang^re  36 :  107-116.  1919.— Pomologists  have 
always  held  that  the  soil  and  exposure  are  among  the  most  important  factors  affecting  the 
chemical  composition  of  cider  fruits.  Some  data  are  published  in  which  are  given  the  density 
at  15**  and  total  sugar  expressed  as  grams  of  fermentable  glucose.  Twelve  varieties  of  apples 
were  studied  but  only  the  most  conmiercially  important  six  are  reported  on.     The  data  arc 
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grouped  and  considered  under  the  headings  of  (1)  those  for  trees  grown  on  slopes  and  pla- 
teaus and  (2)  those  for  trees  grown  in  valleys,  a  comparison  being  made  for  each  variety  grown 
in  the  two  situations.  The  results  show  considerable  variation  in  the  sugar  content,  there 
being  greater  variation  among  those  grown  in  the  valleys.  According  to  the  author  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  indicated  by  the  results  at  hand:  (1)  The  topographic  position  exercises 
an  influence  upon  the  production  of  sugar  in  certain  varieties  of  cider  apples.  (2)  The  effect 
of  the  location  on  the  sugar  content  is  not  uniform.  In  some  varieties  it  is  greater  when  grown 
on  the  higher  elevations  and  with  others  it  is  greater  when  they  are  grown  in  valleys.  (3) 
The  differences  in  the  weights  of  sugar  in  the  juice  from  the  apples  grown  on  the  uplands  and 
in  the  valleys  vary  from  1  to  10.88  grams  per  liter.  (4)  The  effect  of  topography  on  the  sugar 
content  of  cider  apples  is  generally  feeble.  The  effect  of  topography  is  less  than  that  of  va- 
riety, which  depends  mainly  on  the  composition  of  the  soil. — A.  B,  Beaumont. 

514.  Tufts,  Warben  P.  Pollination  of  the  Bartlett  pear.  California  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  307:  36^-390.  B  fig.  1919. — The  majority  of  the  varieties  of  pears  grown  in  California 
3loom  for  comparatively  brief  periods  only,  but  all  of  them  produce  an  abundance  of  pollen. 
\rtificial  pollination  experiments  showed  that  Bartlett  pears  are  partially  self-sterile  when 
^own  in  certain  localities  and  wholly  so  in  others.  All  the  other  commercial  varieties  are 
capable  of  cross  fertilizing  the  Bartlett  variety.  It  was  noted  that  the  fruit  resulting  from 
sross-fertilization  with  pollen  from  a  different  variety  tended  to  drop  less  freely  in  June  than 
iras  the  case  with  self-fertilized  fruits.  It  is  recommended  that  other  varieties  of  pears  be 
slanted  intermittently  throughout  an  orchard  of  Bartlett  pears  as  a  means  of  promoting  cross- 
;ertiliaation.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  798.1— W^.  P-  Kelley. 

515.  Tufts,  Wabben  P.  Almond  pollination.  California  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  306: 
337-966.  IS  fig.  1919. — It  is  shown  that  all  the  common  varieties  of  almonds  grown  in  Cal- 
ifornia are  self-sterile  to  a  large  extent  and  certain  of  them  are  inter-sterile.  The  different 
varieties  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  time  of  blooming,  and 
considerable  differences  were  noted  in  the  amounts  of  pollen  produced  by  the  different  vari- 
eties. Experiments  demonstrated  that  cross-pollination  can  be  effected  between  certain 
Tarieties  very  readily  whereas  other  varieties  are  inter-sterile.  It  is  shown  that  mixed  plant- 
ing of  inter-fertile  varieties  in  the  same  orchard  results  in  increased  yields  of  fruit.  The  inter- 
pollinating  relationships  of  the  different  varieties  are  shown  tabularly.  The  effects  of  meteor- 
ological conditions  and  insects  on  pollination  are  briefly  discussed.  The  common  honey  bee 
is  though  to  be  the  best  pollinating  agent.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  797.] — W.  P.  Kelley. 

FLORICULTURE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

516.  AcosTA,  Cblsa.  Sobre  el  cayeput.  [The  cajuput.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  |y  Trab. 
2:  535-537.  3  fig.  1919. — Description  of  cajuput  tree  {Melaleuca  leueadendron  Linn.)  and  its 
U3es. — F.  M.  Blodgett. 

•  

517.  Abanoo,  Rodolfo.  La  palma  real,  su  belleza  ornamental  y  utilldad  prictica.  [The 
royal  palm  as  an  ornamental  and  useful  plant.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2 :  557-^559.  B  fig. 
1919. 

518.  Baxteb,  Samuel  Newman.  How  nurserymen  may  best  compete  for  the  Christmas 
tree  market.  Florists'  Exchange  49:  133.  1920.— Ordinary  nursery  ground  is  too  valuable 
for  growing  large  Christmas  trees;  but  small  trees  are  gaining  in  favor  with  dwellers  in 
small  apartments  and  can  be  profitably  grown.  Nursery-grown,  bushy  stock  is  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  wild,  the  supply  of  which  may  soon  become  exhausted  or  unavailable.  The  1-  to 
2-foot  sixe  could  be  offered  in  6-  or  8-inch  pots,  and  the  2-  to  4-foot  sise  in  larger  pots  or  tubs, 
both  at  reasonable  prices.  Frequent  transplanting  is  unnecessary;  thinning  of  plants  in  the 
nursery  row  and  shearing  will  assist  in  making  bushy  specimens.  Figures  are  given  of  ex- 
pected yield  per  acre  over  a  ten-year  period. — L.  A.  Minna. 
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519.  EsLER,  John  G.  A  rhododendron  king.  Florists'  Exchange  49:  160.  1920.— Mr. 
W.  K.  Lab AB  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  collected  native  rhododendrons  all  over  the  Blue 
Ridge  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina,  selling  them,  as  well  as  azaleas,  kalmias  and 
leucothofe,  to  parks,  cemeteries  and  nurser3rmen.  He  has  secured  about  100  acres  of  wooded 
hillside  with  northern  exposure,  and  will  specialise  in  the  above  mentioned  plants  and  others 
of  similar  nature.  He  is  planting  some  of  these  by  the  thousand,  using  small  collected  planta 
and  seedlings. — L.  A.  Minns, 

520.  Gibson,  Addison  H.    The  poinsettla.    Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  23:  366.    1919. 

521.  Gibson,  H.  Hardy  shrubs  that  can  be  forced.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  23:  335,  330. 
1919. 

522.  Gibson,  Henbt.  Forcing  herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs  for  winter  flowers.  Gard. 
Chron.  Amer.  23 :  359.    1919. 

523.  Gbiffiths,  David.  Producing  domestic  Easter  lilies.  Florists'  Exchange  49: 134. 
1920. — Notes  on  growing  Easter  lilies  up  to  the  present  are  added  to  Gbiffith'b  article  in  Flor- 
ists' Exchange  48 :  775.  1919.  Nine  batches  of  bulbs  now  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  Bureau  d 
Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  mentioned,  all  of  which 
promise  interesting  data  in  this  investigational  work.  It  is  suggested  that  each  grower  of 
Easter  lilies  might  advantageously  do  a  little  experimental  work  for  himself. — L.  A.  Minia. 

524.  Hammond,  Bbbtha  B.  Forcing  hyacinths  for  winter  bloom.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer. 
23:  337,  338.     Fig.  1-6.    1919. 

525.  HoLZHAUSEN,  Axel.  Laeliocattleym  soecica  nov.  hybr.  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidsb. 
[Stockhohn]  13:97-99.    1919. 

526.  Matthews,  Edwin.  Transplanting  a  mammoth  yew  tree  in  winter.  Florists'  Ei- 
change  49 :  83.  Ifig,  1920. — ^An  English  yew,  25  feet  in  height,  30  feet  in  circumference,  about 
80  years  old,  and  weighing,  with  the  ball  of  soil  attached,  approximately  5  tons  was  moved 
about  one-half  mile  at  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  in  January,  1918,  and  reset  on  the  grounds  of  the 
owner.  It  was  raised  out  of  its  former  situation  by  means  of  rollers  and  windlass,  raised 
onto  a  strong  dray  wagon  by  means  of  jack-screws,  and  drawn  to  its  destination  by  six  horaee. 
Adverse  conditions  made  the  task  formidable,  but  subsequent  good  care  makes  the  removal 
appear  to  be  successful  up  to  the  present. — L.  A,  Minna, 

527.  MooBE,  Henrt  I.  Descriptive  list  of  hardy  and  semi-hardy  primulas.  Gard.  Chitm. 
Amer.  24:  401,  402.    1920. 

528.  MooRE,  Henrt  I.    The  city  rose  garden.    Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  23:  361.    1919. 

529.  'Pleas,  Sarah  A.  A  plea  for  seedling  peonies.  Flower  Grower  6:  123,  124.  1  fig, 
1919. 

530.  RoTHE,  Richard.  Landscape  possibilities  with  brook  and  natural  stream.  Gard. 
Chron.  Amer.  23:  393,  394.    4  fig.    1920. 

531.  Sakamoto,  Kitoshi.  The  Japanese  garden  and  how  to  construct  it  Florists'  Ex- 
change 49: 61,  63, 138.  9  fig.  1920. — ^A  Japanese  garden  must  be  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were 
a  piece  of  natural  scenery.  The  noblest  sentiment  evoked  comes  from  the  correct  placing  of 
each  object — cottage,  tree,  herb  or  stone.  Only  large  gardens  can  be  successfully  arranged 
to  present  different  aspects  according  to  season.  An  ordinary  garden  may  better  be  made  to 
appear  much  the  same  the  year  round.  Evergreens  are  the  foundation  planting,  set  off  by 
deciduous  trees.  The  main  types  of  garden  are  described :  (1)  the  plain-garden,  reproducing 
a  plain,  usually  of  considerable  extent,  good  examples  of  which  are  the  Tokiwa  Garden  and 
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the  gardens  of  the  Imperial  Shrines  of  Ise;  (2)  the  cypress  garden,  which  may  be  small, 
Dnly  a  section  cut  apart  from  a  larger  garden  and  representing  a  forest  scene  in  miniature; 
uid    (3)  the  thicket  garden,  small,  seeming  to  lead  one  to  a  dense  wood  beyond. — L,  A,  Minns. 

532.  Saundebs,  A.  P.  American  Iris  Society.  Florists'  Exchange  49:  285.  1920.— The 
neeting  for  the  formation  of  the  American  Iris  Society  was  held  at  the  Museiun  Building  of 
;he  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  New  York,  on  January  29, 1920.  Sixty  persons 
irere  present,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  trade,  and  amateur  Iris  specialists.  Dr.  N.  L. 
Sbitton,  Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  delivered  the  opening  address.  He 
old  of  the  Iris  garden  begun  in  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  invited  members  of  the 
lewly-formed  Iris  Society  to  make  free  use  of  the  library  of  the  Botanical  Garden. — The 
work  of  the  Iris  Society  has  been  carefully  planned.  There  will  be  test  and  exhibition  gar- 
iens  established.  Iris  shows  with  suitable  prises,  and  investigations  made  in  history,  classi- 
Ication  of  garden  varieties,  culture  and  pests  of  the  Iris.  A  constitution  was  approved  and 
ifficers  elected  of  whom  John  C.  Wistbb  of  Philadelphia  is  president,  and  R.  S.  Stubte- 
^ANT  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  is  secretary. — L.  A.  Minna. 

533.  Smith,  Abthxtb.  The  care  and  colture  of  house  plants.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  23: 
TO-375.    1919. 

534.  Smith,  Abthxtb.  Putting  the  garden  to  bed  for  the  winter,  Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  23: 
«8-371.    1919. 

535.  White,  E.  A.  Hubbard  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  rose  "Columbia.''  Florists'  Ex- 
ihange  49: 171.  1920. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Rose  Society  has  recently 
^oted  to  award  to  the  hybrid  tea  rose  Colimibia,  registered  in  1917  by  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond, 
jidiana,  the  Gertrude  M.  Hubbard  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  rose  of  American  origin  introduced 
luring  the  last  five  years.  This  medal,  the  highest  honor  the  American  Rose  Society  can  con- 
er  on  a  hybridizer,  has  been  bestowed  but  once;  in  1914  it  was  given  to  M.  H.  Walsh  of 
NoodB  Hole,  Massachusetts,  for  the  introduction  of  the  climbing  rose  "Excelsa." — L.  A. 
\iHnnB. 

VEGETABLE  CULTURE 

536.  Olmstead,  W.  H.  Availability  of  carbohydrate  in  certain  vegetables.  Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.  41:  45-58.  1920. — ^The  amount  of  carbohydrate  available  to  the  body  from  certain 
vegetables,  usually  used  in  low  carbohydrate  diets  for  diabetic  patients,  was  determined 
(1)  by  the  use  of  diastase  and  copper  reduction,  (2)  by  feeding  to  phloridinized  dogs.  The 
results  by  these  two  methods  were — cabbage  (1)  4.4  per  cent,  (2)  5.0  per  cent,  cauli- 
flower (1)  2.8  per  cent,  (2)  3.4  per  cent,  spinach  (2)  1.2  per  cent,  lettuce  (1)  1.0 
per  cent.  The  amount  in  cabbage  was  reduced  about  90  per  cent  by  thrice  cooking. — 0.  B. 
Rigg. 

537.  Tbact,  W.  W.    Growing  tomato  seed.    Seed  World  7»:  18-19.    1920. 

538.  Work,  P.  Vegetable  gardening  on  eastern  muck  soil.  Jour.  Amer.  Peat  Soc.  13; 
27-36.  1920. — Muck  soils  have  proved  to  be  preeminently  adapted  for  the  production  of  on- 
ions, celery  and  sunmier  lettuce  and  they  are  well  suited  for  several  other  crops. — 0,  B,  Rigg, 

539.  ZiMMEBMAN,  H.  E.    Tomsto  grafted  on  potato.    Amer.  Bot.  25:  144.    1  fig.    1919  . 

HORTICULTURE  PRODUCTS 

540.  Baughman,  Walter  F.,  and  Georqe  S.  Jamieson.  The  conqx>sition  of  Hubbard 
squash  seed  oil.    Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42:  152-157.    1920. 

541.  Hatnes,  Dorothy,  and  Hilda  Mart  Judd.  The  effect  of  methods  of  eztractioa 
on  the  composition  of  expressed  apple  juice,  and  a  determination  of  the  sampling  error  of  suck 
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juices.  Biochem.  Jour.  13:  272-277.  1919. — ^The  following  points  were  taken  up:  (1)  does 
rapid  freezing  by  liquid  air  produce  any  alteration  in  character  of  the  sample,  (2)  does  freei- 
ing  render  tissues  freely  permeable  to  all  those  constituents  of  the  cell  sap  present  in  expressed 
juice,  (3)  the  probable  error  due  to  individual  variability  in  apples  used.  Comparisons  were 
made  of  Ph  values,  freezing  points,  time  and  fall  of  viscometer,  conductivity,  acidity,  and 
determination  of  sugars.  No  real  difference  was  found  between  liquid  air  and  freezing  mix- 
ture method.  Tissues  were  freely  permeable  to  acids  and  sugars  but  colloids  were  held  baek 
as  indicated  by  changing  viscosity.  Samples  varied  greatly  resulting  in  a  large  probable 
error.  Authors  conclude  that  neglect  of  sampling  errors  in  previous  work  of  this  nature  Yiti- 
ates  much  data. — A.  R.  Dams. 

542.  jAiaESOKT,  George  S.,  and  Walteb  F.  Bauohman.  Okra  seed  oil.  Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  42:  16ft-170.    1920. 

MORPHOLOGY,  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY  OF  VASCULAR 

PLANTS 

E.  W.  SiNNOTT,  Editor 

543.  Baccarini,  P.  Notule  teratologiche.  [Teratological  notes.]  Nuovo  Gior.  Bot. 
Ital.  25: 225-247.  1918. — Abnormalities  in  flower  development  and  morphology  were  noticed 
among  members  of  diverse  plant  groups:  Delphinium  Ajacis,  Brassica  Rapa^  I  satis  tinetcridi 
Viburnum  Sandankwa,  Dahlia  variabilis ,  Cypripedium  sp.,  Carlina  vulgaris  and  Anchus(i 
italica.  The  abnormalities  consist  in  depression,  entire  disappearance  or  malformation  of 
floral  parts,  notably  the  essential  parts  of  the  flower.  In  some  cases,  for  example  in  Dd- 
phinium  Ajacis,  the  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  carpels  suggests  the  reappearance  of  char- 
acters found  at  present  in  the  Staphysagria  group. — Ernst  Artschwager. 

544.  Bassler,  Harvet.  A  sporanglophoric  lepldophyte  from  the  Carboniferous.  Bot. 
Gas.  68:  73-108.    Aug.,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1597. 

545.  Bexon,  Dorothy.    Observations  on  the  anatomy  of  teratological  seedlings.     II.  On 
the  anatomy  of  some  polycotylous  seedlings  of  Centranthus  ruber.    Ann.  Botany  34:  81-^- 
9  fig,    1920. — ^The  vascular  anatomy  of  seedlings  of  Centranthus  ruber  showing  all  degrees  of 
polycotyly  from  very  incomplete  tricotyly  to  complete  tetracotyly  is  described.    The  hemi- 
tricotylous  material  is  divisible  into  three  groups:    (a)  Two  bundles,  one  from  each  half  of 
the  incompletely  split  cotyledon,  approach  and  fuse  at  various  levels  to  form  one  pole  of  the 
diarch  root,  the  other  pole  being  formed  by  the  bundle  from  the  other  cotyledon,     (b)  The 
two  bundles  remain  distinct  for  a  distance  in  the  hypocotyl  forming  with  the  bundle  from  the 
other  cotyledon  a  triarch  condition,  which  eventually  becomes  reduced  to  diarchy  by  the  fusion 
of  the  two  bundles  from  the  same  cotyledon,     (c)  One  bundle  from  the  split  cotyledon  f&ils 
to  rotate,  retains  its  collateral  structure  and  finally  disappears.   In  the  tricotyls  a  triarch  con- 
dition is  usually  established,  and  becomes  reduced  to  the  diarch  condition  either  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  one  arm  or  by  the  fusion  of  the  two.    The  hemitetracotyls  and  tetracotyls 
for  the  most  part  show  conditions  like  those  described  under  (a)  and  (b)  above  with  the  modi- 
fications resulting  from  the  splitting  of  both  original  cotyledons  instead  of  one.    One  hemi- 
tetracotyl  showed  double. structure  throughout  and  evidently  represented  a  twinned  condi- 
tion.   It  is  suggested  that  the  twinning  may  be  due  either  to  the  fusion  of  distinct  embryos 
or  to  the  partial  separation  of  the  daughter  cells  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  embryo 
initial. — W.  P.  Thompson, 

546.  BoBiLioFF,  W.  De  Inwendige  bouw  der  schorselementen  ven  Hevea  Brasiliensis. 
[The  structure  of  cell  elements  in  the  bark  of  Hevea  Brasiliensis.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Neder- 
landsch-Indie  3 :  222-231.  1919. — Paper  deals  principally  with  the  structure  of  the  laticiferous 
vessels  of  Hevea  and  their  cytology  in  connection  with  the  physiological  significance  of  latex. 
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or  points  out  that  protoplasm  and  nuclei  occur  in  the  laticiferous  vessels,  but  that 
i  are  larger  than  those  of  other  cortex  cells.  Both  nuclei  and  vacuoles  occur  in  the 
m  where  they  can  be  seen  after  the  caoutchouc  has  been  dissolved  out.  Therefore 
of  Hevea  is  probably  cellnsap,  which  generally  occurs  in  the  vacuoles  of  the  laticifer- 
Is.  Sometimes  many  of  the  nuclei  of  laticiferous  vessels  unite  in  one  place,  hence 
that  the  nuclei  have  the  faculty  of  moving.  Author  also  observes  that  the  nuclei 
1  one  vessel  into  another  through  the  wall  openings. — W.  E,  Cake, 

3t^aoERSTEiN,  A.  Beltrlge  zur  Natoigeschichte  der  Scoglien  und  Kleineren  Inseln 
tiens.  8.  Anatomische  Beschreibung  des  Holzes  einiger  Strlucher  und  Halb- 
.  [The  natural  history  of  the  smaller  Islands  of  southern  Dalmatla.  8.  Anatomical 
n  of  the  wood  of  some  shrubs  and  undershrubs.]  Denkschr.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien. 
at.  Kl.)  92:  32^-334.    1916. 

I^HiRToit^y  Marie.    Remarques  sur  le  Symplocos  Klotzschii  et  les  afllnitis  des  Sym- 
[Remarks  on  Symplocos  Klotzschii  and  the  affinities  of  the  Symplocaceae.]    Bull. 
Genftve  10:  350-361.    6  fig,    1918. 

^HiRTOitt,  Marie.  Observations  sur  les  Lacist&ne  et  la  situation  S3rstematiqae  de 
[Observations  on  the  species  of  Lacistema  and  the  systematic  position  of  this  genus.] 
Bot.  Gendve  10:  317-349.    18  fig.    1918. 

ZJlute,  Willard  N.    Peloria.    Amer.  Bot.  25:  148.    1919. 

IJouLTER,  J.  M.  Perennating  fruit  of  Cactaceae.  [Rev.  of:  Johnson,  Duncan  S. 
of  Opuntia  fulgida.  A  study  of  perennation  and  proliferation  in  the  fruits  of  certain 
.    Carnegie  Inst.  Publ.  269.    SB  p.,  IB  pi.    1918.]    Bot.  Gas.  68:  151.    1919. 

ZJouLTER,  J.  M.  Root-nodnles.  [Rev.  of:  Spratt,  Ethel  R.  A  con^axative  ac- 
he root-nodules  of  the  Leguminosae.  Ann.  Botany  13 :  189-199.  6  fig.  1919.  (See 
is.  3,  Entry  1139.)]    Bot.  Gaz.  68:  311.    1919, 

Zk>ULTER,  J.  M.  Sttspensor  of  tn^Mi.  [Rev.  of:  Tibon,  A.  Sur  le  suspenseur  du 
ans  L.  Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  31 :  219-228.  6  fig.  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2451.)] 
.68:312.    1919. 

(Dremata,  Mbruno.  Tin  fenomeno  curioso.  [A  curiosity.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y 
i09.  Bfig.  1919. — Several  cases  are  cited  where  the  royal  palm  has  become  branched. 
Blodgeit. 

Dixon,  Hbnrt  H.  Mahogany  and  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  different  kinds  by 
roscopic  characters.      Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London  15:  431-486.    22  pi.    1918. 

Bberstaller,  Robert.  Beitrige  zur  Veigleichenden  Anatomie  der  Narcisseae. 
tive  anatomy  of  Narcissus.]  Denkschr.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien.  (Math.-Nat.  Kl.) 
3.    5  pi.    1916. 

BsMARCH.  1)l>er  den  Wundverschluss  bei  geschnittenen  Saatkartoffeln.  [Wound 
i  cut  seed  potatoes.]  FQhl.  Landw.  Zeit.  67:  253-256.  1918. — ^True  periderm  forma- 
he  exposed  surfaces  of  cut  seed  potatoes  takes  place  only,  and  most  rapidly,  when 
-8  are  kept  in  a  fairly  moist  place.  The  practice  of  leaving  the  cut  tubers  to  dry  in 
isults  only  in  the  drying  in  of  the  upper  cell  layers  which  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
ion  of  the  walls.  It  is  questionable  whether  a  crust  formed  in  such  a  way  affords 
sction  against  parasitic  bacteria  and  fungi. — Ernst  Artschw<iger. 
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658.  Gertz,  Otto.  Proliferation  av  HonhAnge  hos  Alnus  glatinosa  (L.)  I.  Gaertn«  [Pro- 
liferation of  the  female  catkins  of  Alnus  glutinosa.]  (R^iim6  and  legends  of  iUustrationB  in 
German.)  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockholm]  13:  71-74.  1919. — ^Author  describes  and  illiu- 
trates  a  case  of  proliferated  female  catkins  in  Alnus  glutinosa  not  heretofore  reported  in  lit- 
erature.— W.  W,  Oilbert. 

559  Gribb,  N.  M.  Note  on  proliferative  power  of  Pinus  sp.  Ohio  Jour.  Sci.  20:  21-23. 
1919. 

560.  Groves,  Jambs.  Sez-terms  for  plants.  Jour.  Botany  58:  55-56.  1920. — ^A  brief 
note  continuing  the  discussion  of  the  terminology  of  plants  begun  in  Jour.  Botany  57.  The 
codification  of  botanical  terminology  is  very  necessary.  Authors  are  now  constantly  in- 
venting new  terms  and  piling  up  a  mass  of  terminology  which  cannot  but  retard  and  embar^ 
rass  future  workers.  This  problem  should  be  dealt  with  in  future  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Botanical  Congress. — K.  M,  Wiegand, 

561.  Hawtret,  S.  H.  C.  Notes  on  a  few  useful  plants  and  home  industries  of  Paraguay. 
South  African  Jour.  Indust.  3:  35-41.    1920. 

562.  Hill,  J.  Ben.  Anatomy  of  Lycopodium  reflezum.  Bot.  Gaz.  68:  226-231.  6  fg, 
1919. — The  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  presence  of  typical  cortical  roots  and  the  varioiu 
"types^'  of  stele  in  the  stem.  The  development  and  differentiation  of  the  tissues  in  the 
steles  of  the  cortical  roots  parallel  those  in  the  stele  of  the  stem.  The  xylem  arrangement 
may  be  radial,  parallel-banded,  or  radial  so  modified  as  to  consist  of  an  inner  cylinder  of  xy- 
lem inclosing  a  small  strand  of  phloem,  the  last  being  most  frequent.  The  author's  previoiu 
suggestion  that  in  Lycopodium  all  xylem  arrangements  may  occur  in  the  same  stem  is  con- 
firmed.— H.  C,  Cowles. 

563.  HiRSCHT,  Karl.  VerschlossenblUtige  Pflanzen  im  Zimmergarten.  [Cleistogiamoiii 
flowers  in  a  window  garden.]  Monatsschr.  Kakteenkunde  29:  103-104.  1919. — ^The  cleistogsr 
mous  flowers  of  Anticampseros  filamentosa  Sims,  are  described. — A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

564.  Jauch,  Berthe.  Quelques  points  de  Tanatomie  at  de  la  biologie  des  Polygalacta* 
[Certain  details  of  the  anatomy  and  biology  of  Polygalaceae.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Gendve  10:  47- 
84.    16  fig.    1918. 

565.  Jauffret,  Aime.  La  determination  des  bois  de  deux  Dalbergia  de  Iftadagaacar^ 
d'aprds  les  caractdres  de  leurs  mati6res  colorantes.  [Identification  of  wood  of  Dalbergia  by 
staining  reactions.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  693-694.  1919.— The  wood  of  two 
species  of  Dcdbergia  from  Madagascar  showed  very  characteristic  specific  reactions  when 
treated  with  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  soda,  ammonia,  iron  perchloride,  bisulphite  of 
soda,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  powdered  wood  of  each 
species  also  gave  a  characteristic  spectrum.  Such  characters  offer  a  basis  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  species  in  the  absence  of  other  parts  of  the  plant. — F.  B.  Wann. 

566.  Johansson,  K.  Fyllomorfi  och  diafys  hos  Geranium  pyrenaicum  L.  [Phyllomoiphy 
and  diaphysis  of  Geranium  pyrenaicum  L.]  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockholm]  13:  99.  1919. 
— A  brief  description  of  cases  of  phyllomorphy  and  diaphysis  in  Geranium  pyrenaicum  is 
given  and  references  made  to  cases  of  teratology  in  other  species  of  Geranium. — W.  W.  Gilbert. 

567.  KoNDo,  M.  Ueber  die  in  der  Landwirtschaft  Japans  gebrauchten  Samen.  [Seeds 
used  in  Japanese  agriculture.)  Ber.  Ohara  Inst.  Landw.  Forsch.  1 :  261-324.  17  fi>g.  1918.—- 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  37. 

568.  McMuRRAY,  Nell.  The  day  flower.  Amer.  Bot.  25:  150.  1919.— The  flower  of 
Commelina  communis  is  described. — W.  N.  Clute. 
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509.  Miller,  E.  C.  I>evelopment  of  the  pistUlate  spikelet  and  fertilization  in  Zea  mays  L. 
Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  255-265.  PL  l^SB,  1919. — Study  made  on  three  varieties  of  maize: 
Pride  of  Saline,  Freed  White  Dent,  and  Sherrod  White  Dent.  The  development  of  the  pis- 
tillate spikelet  is  briefly  described. — In  the  development  of  the  embryo  sac  there  is  no  de- 
generation of  megaspores;  the  megasporoeyte  nucleus  by  three  divisions  gives  rise  to  the  eight 
nuclei  of  the  sac,  as  in  Lilium,  The  antipodals  multiply  and  form  a  tissue  of  from  24  to  36 
cells  in  the  base  of  the  sac. — ^The  silk  is  receptive  to  pollen  not  only  at  the  stigmatic  surface, 
but  also  along  the  greater  portion  of  its  length.  The  pollen  tube  may  penetrate  the  silk  at  once 
or  grow  along  the  surface  for  some  distance  and  penetrate  later.  Around  the  two  vascular 
bundles  of  the  silk  are  sheaths  of  cells  with  rich  contents ;  it  is  between  these  cells  that  the  tube 
grows.  The  tube  penetrates  into  the  embryo  sac  and  liberates  the  two  male  nuclei,  which 
are  formed  before  the  shedding  of  the  pollen  grain.  One  of  them  fuses  with  the  egg  nucleus, 
while  the  other  unites  with  the  two  polar  nuclei,  which  do  not  fuse  until  this  time.  About 
26  to  28  hours  elapse  between  pollination  and  fertilisation. — ^The  endosperm  develops  rapidly, 
filling  the  sac  with  tissue  in  36  hours;  the  embryo  by  this  time  has  14  to  16  cells.  [See  Bot. 
Absts.  4,  Entry  679.]— L.  W.  Sharp. 

570.  Miller,  Ward  L.  Polyzylic  stem  of  Cycas  media.  Bot.  Gas.  68:  208-221.  11  fig. 
1919. — ^The  normal  cylinder  begins  its  differentiation  as  high  up  as  the  meristem,  the  others 
beginning  theirs  successively  lower,  and  each  one  in  the  cortex  outside  the  next  inner  cylinder. 
Protoxylem  and  protophloem  are  developed  during  the  early  activities  of  the  normal  cylinder, 
the  protoxylem  elements  usually  being  scalariform,  as  in  the  primary  xylem.  The  secondary 
xylem  is  characteristically  pitted.  In  the  first  cortical  cylinder  most  of  the  xylem  elements 
are  pitted,  neither  protoxylem  nor  protophloem  being  observed.  In  both  cylinders  there  is 
a  relatively  large  nimiber  of  suberized  bast  fibers.  All  cortical  cylinders  are  similar  in  origin 
and  development,  and  probably  are  related  in  appearance  to  alternating  periods  of  rest  and 
activity. — H.  C,  CowUs, 

571.  MoRViLLEZ,  F.  L'appareil  condocteur  foliaire  des  Legumineuses :  Papilionac^es  et 
Iftimosies.  [Leaf  traces  in  the  Legtiminosae:  Papilionatae  and  Mimosoideae.]  Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  787-790.  9  fig,  1919. — ^Ten  types  of  vascular  supply  in  the  petioles  of 
members  of  the  sub-families  Papilionatae  and  Mimosoideae  are  described  and  figured.  In  a 
previous  paper  (Compt.  Rend.  167:  205.  1918)  the  leaf  traces  in  the  Gaesalpinioideae  were 
described. — The  three  sub-families  of  the  Leguminosae  present  types  of  leaf  traces  with  med- 
ullary strands  similar  to  those  of  the  Chrysobalanoideae  of  the  Rosaceae;  this  character  is 
encoimtered  even  in  such  widely  separated  genera  as  Swartzia,  Affonsea  and  Bocoa,  The 
most  highly  specialized  forms  possess  the  simpler  trace. — Subdivisions  of  the  Papilionatae 
agree  in  leaf  trace  anatomy  with  the  exception  of  the  Astragaleae,  in  which  are  encountered 
the  various  types  characteristic  of  the  other  tribes.  This  may  represent  a  stock  from  which 
the  others  have  been  derived.  Moreover,  the  Astragaleae,  through  the  Sophoreae,  seem  to 
be  related  to  types  possessing  medullary  strands,  thus  constituting  an  assemblage  of  closely 
related  forms,  to  which  are  attached  the  different  sub-families  of  the  Leguminosae. — F,  B, 
Wann, 

572.  Nelson,  J.  C.  Monomorphism  in  Equisetnm  Telmateia  Ehrh.  Amer.  Fern  Jour. 
9:93-94.    1919. 

573.  Nelson,  J.  C.  Another  "freak"  Equisetum.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9:  103-106.  PI.  6. 
1919. — Linn  County,  Oregon,  is  a  new  locality  for  Equisetum  fiuvicUile  L.  Among  the  speci- 
mens collected  was  one,  E,  flwdatile  var.  polystachyum,  which  had  31  branches  of  the  two 
upper  whorls  bearing  strobiles  at  the  tip. — F.  C.  Anderson. 

574.  Sahni,  B.  On  certain  archaic  features  in  the  seed  of  Taxus  baccata,  with  remarks 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  Taxineae.  Ann.  Botany  54 :  117-134.  7  fig.  1920.— It  is  suggested  that 
the  Palaeozoic  seeds  Cardiocarpus,  Cycadinocarpus,  Mitrospermunif  and  Taxospermum,  all 
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of  which  probably  belonged  to  the  Cordaitales,  form  a  series  illustrating  a  general  tendency, 
a  continuation  of  which  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  type  of  seed  found  in  Taxtu,  as 
well  as  in  Torreya  and  Cephalotaxus.  This  tendency  may  be  summarised  as  follows:  The 
point  of  origin  of  the  "outer''  system  of  vascular  strands  shifts  nearer  and  nearer  the  subnu- 
cellar  pad  of  tracheids  which  gives  rise  to  the  ''inner''  system.  During  this  process  the  bun- 
dles of  the  outer  system  cut  through  the  ''stone."  The  canals  through  the  stone  then  move 
forward  toward  the  micropyle  so  that  for  an  increasing  distance  the  bundles  come  to  lie  in- 
side the  stone.  At  the  culmination  of  the  process  when  they  lie  entirely  within  the  stone  the 
condition  found  in  Tiixua  is  reached.  In  this  genus  the  "inner"  system  of  bundles  has  dis- 
appeared. The  seeds  of  Torreya  and  Cephalotaxus  are  derived  from  the  same  source  by  a 
modification  of  the  same  tendency.  On  the  basis  of  this  theory  these  three  genera  are  the 
nearest  existing  relatives — apart  from  Ginkgo — of  the  Cordaitales  and  like  Ginkgo  have  been 
derived  directly  from  the  Cordaitales.  It  is  proposed  to  place  them  in  a  separate  group 
the  Taxales,  distinct  from  Coniferales  and  nearer  Ginkgo. — W.  P.  Thompson. 

575.  St.  John,  Habold.  The  genus  Elodeain  New  England.  Rhodora  22:  17-29.  1920. 
— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  451. 

576.  Sausbitrt,  E.  J.  Variation  in  Anemone  apennina,  L.,  and  Clematis  vitalba,  L.,  with 
special  reference  to  trimery  and  abortion.  Ann.  Botany  54:  107-116.  9  fig.  1920. — This 
paper  furnishes  additional  data  supporting  the  author's  previously  published  views  concern- 
ing the  essential  trimery  of  the  Ranunculaceous  flower  and  the  causes  of  variation  in  the 
numbers  of  the  constituent  parts.  Curves  are  given  showing  the  variation  in  the  number  of 
stamens,  carpels,  and  perianth  parts  in  a  large  nimiber  of  flowers  of  the  species  studied.  The 
curves  show  marked  periodicity,  the  crests  occurring  at  multiples  of  three.  In  more  than 
half  the  flowers  of  Anemone  apennina  the  stamens  and  carpels  are  in  multiples  of  three.  Evi- 
dence is  given  to  show  that  congenital  fission  is  the  chief  cause  of  variation  in  number,  though 
transformation  of  stamens  into  perianth  parts  was  also  observed. — W.  P.  Thompson. 

577.  ScHAFFNER,  JoHN  H.  Dieciousncss  in  Thalictrum  dasycarpum.  Ohio  Jour.  Sci. 
20:  25-34.  1919. — Intermediate  forms  between  extremes  of  staminateness  and  carpellateness 
are  described.  Great  diversity  of  sexual  expression  is  found  on  different  branches  of  the  same 
inflorescence.  It  is  concluded  that  maleness  or  femaleness  is  determined  by  the  physiological 
state  at  the  inception  of  the  sporophylls;  or  that  if  sex  has  been  determined  earlier,  it  is  later 
reversed.  A  general  survey  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  dieciousness  in  sporophytes  is  given, 
showing  evolutionary  gradations  from  the  bisporangiate  to  the  monosporangiate  condition 
in  various  groups. — H.  D.  Hooker,  Jr. 

578.  Sewabd,  a.  C.  [Rev.  of:  Chamberlain,  C.  J.  The  living  cycads.  Univ.  Chicago 
Science  Ser.  17S  p.  91  fig.  Univ.  Chicago  Press:  Chicago,  1919.]  New  Phjrtol.  18:  262. 
1919. 

579.  Small,  James.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Compositae.  Mlscellaneoiis 
topics.    New  Phytol.  18:  129-176.     Fig.  64-78.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  720. 

5S0.  Small,  James.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Compositae.  General  conclo- 
sions.    New  Phytol.  18:  201-234.     Fig.  79.    1919. 

581.  Soueoes,  R.  Embryogenie  des  Polygonac^es.  Developpement  de  I'embryon  chex 
le  Polygonum  Persicaria  L.  [Development  of  the  embryo  of  Polygonum  persicaria  L.]  Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  791-793.  8  fi^.  1919. — The  two-celled  proembryo  of  Polygonum 
persicaria  L.  gives  rise,  by  a  series  of  transverse  divisions,  to  six  layers  of  cells,  the  upper  two 
being  derived  from  the  apical  cell  and  the  lower  four  from  the  basal  cell.  The  two  layers  pro- 
duced from  the  apical  cell  give  rise  respectively  to  the  cotyledons,  as  in  the  Ranunculaceae 
and  Cruciferae,  and  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  hypocotyl.  In  the  Ranunculaceae  and  Cru- 
cif erae  the  corresponding  layer  gives  rise  to  the  complete  hypocotyl.  The  four  layers  derived ' 
from  the  basal  cell  of  the  two-celled  proembryo  give  rise  respectively  to  (1)  the  lower  portion 
of  the  hypocotyl;  (2)  the  root  cap;  and  (3)  and  (4)  a  rudimentary  suspensor. — F,  B.  Wann. 
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582.  Spratt,  Amy  Vera.  Some  anomalies  In  monocotyledonous  roots.  Ann.  Botany  34: 
99-105.  PL  Sf  1  fig.  1920. — ^Members  of  several  monocotyledonous  natural  orders  show  an 
anomalous  root  condition  consisting  in  the  filling  in  of  a  large  pith  with  scattered  vascular 
strands.  These  may  be  formed  by  secondary  growth  (Dracaena)  or  differentiated  at  the 
growing  point  (PandanttSf  Yiicca)  and  at  later  stages  may  form  a  solid  stele  in  some  cases. 
The  secondary  thickening  in  Dracaena  may  occur  in  the  pericycle  or  in  cortical  layers. — 
W,  P:  Thompson, 

583.  Sprecher,  A.  fitude  sur  la  semence  et  la  germination  du  Garcinia  mangostana  L. 
[A  study  of  the  seed  and  germination  in  Garcinia  mangostana  L.]  Rev.  G^n.  Bot.  31 :  513-531, 
609-634.  PI.  S-7,  S4fi^.  1919. — In  the  East  Indian  ''mangosteen/'  a  member  of  the  Guttiferae, 
the  ovule  is  anatropous  and  has  two  integuments.  During  the  development  of  the  embryo  sac 
the  nucellar  cells  are  absorbed,  the  sac  coming  to  life  directly  against  the  inner  integument. 
The  cells  of  the  latter  bud  into  the  sac  and  form  an  embryo,  which  becomes  detached  from  the 
integument  and  is  completely  surrotmded  for  a  time  by  the  endosperm  cytoplasm  with  its 
free  nuclei ;  these  soon  disappear.  When  fully  developed  the  embryo  has  the  form  of  a  swollen 
tubercle  which  represents  the  hypocotyl;  there  is  no  trace  of  root,  stem,  or  cotyledons.  Two 
or  three  such  embryos  are  occasionally  developed  in  one  embryo  sac,  forming  a  compound 
tubercle.  The  central  cylinder  which  differentiates  in  the  tubercle  usually  lies  along  the  lon- 
gitudinal axis  of  the  latter,  but  in  many  cases  it  develops  in  an  oblique  or  transverse  position. 
Normal  fertilization  and  embryogeny  also  occur. — The  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the 
flower  and  fruit  is  followed,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  white  pulp  in  which  the  seed  lies  (usually 
only  one  seed  matures)  represents  the  endocarp ;  this  separates  at  an  early  stage  from  the  red 
mesocarp,  becomes  divided  into  sections,  and  grows  fast  to  the  integument.  The  histological 
changes  occurring  during  the  development  of  the  fruit  are  described. — ^At  germination  a  root 
and  a  stem  grow  out  from  the  embryonal  tubercle  and  develop  very  slowly.  If  the  stem  and 
a  portion  of  the  tubercle  be  removed  a  new  stem  is  regenerated.  In  poly  embryonic  seeds 
more  plantlets  develop  from  the  tubercle.  The  primary  root  has  no  root  hairs,  but  the  walls 
of  certain  epidermal  and  hypodermal  cells  remain  thin;  water  enters  at  these  points. — The 
arrangement  oi  vascular  bundles  in  the  seedling  and  the  histology  of  its  various  parts  are 
briefly  described.  In  root,  stem,  leaf  and  fruit  there  is  a  system  of  secretory  canals  which 
arise  schizogenously. — L.  W,  Sharp. 

584.  Stout,  A.  B.  Intersexes  in  Plantago  lanceolata.  Bot.  Gas.  68:  109-133.  £  pL 
Aug.,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1518. 

585.  Sttqer,  Jos.  Beitrlge  zur  Anatomie  des  Umbelliferen-fz^hte.  [Contribution  on 
the  Anatomy  of  Umbelliferous  Fruits.]  Schweiz.  Apotheker  Zeitg.  57:  199-205,  228-235.  7 
fi^.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  831. 

586.  TuRRiLL,  W.  B.  Observations  on  the  perianth  in  Ranunculus  aiuricomus  and  Anem- 
one coronaria.  New  Phjrtol.  18 :  253-256.  Sfi^.  1919. — The  author  describes  transition  stages 
between  stamens  and  petals,  petals  and  sepals,  and  sepals  and  bracts  in  Ranunculus ;  and  notes 
a  sepal  occurring  in  the  whorl  of  bracts  in  Anemone. — I.  F,  Lewis. 

587.  Weatherwax,  Paul.  Paraffin  solvents  in  histological  work.  Bot.  Gaz.  68:  305- 
306.  Oct.,  1919. — The  sinking  of  parafi^  in  the  replacement  of  xylol  may  be  avoided  by  run- 
ning a  current  of  cold  air  through  the  melted  parafi^,  thus  causing  it  to  harden  as  a  frothy 
mass  of  lessened  specific  gravity.  Before  allowing  it  to  harden,  the  mass  is  kneaded  to  secure 
finer  grain  and  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  air  bubbles.  The  author,  however,  does  not 
find  any  special  disadvantages  in  the  old  method,  and  sees  no  valid  reason  for  the  rather  gen- 
eral abandonment  of  the  use  of  chloroform  as  a  medium  for  the  introduction  of  paraffin. — 
H.  C.  Cowles. 

588.  Weingart,  Wilh.  Vom  Reif  des  Cereus  trlgonus  Haw.  var.  guatemalensis  Eichl. 
[The  bloom  on  Cereus  trigonus  var.  guatemalensis.]  Monatsschr.  Kakteenkunde  29:  80-84. 
1919. — The  author  shows  that  the  bloom  contains  resin  as  well  as  wax. — A.  S.  Hitchcock. 
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589.  Wbingart,  Wilh.  Sphlrite  Im  Hypoderm  von  Cereen.  [Sphere  crystals  In  the 
hypoderm  of  Cereus.]  Monatsschr.  Kakteenkiinde  29:  45-48.  1919. — ^An  account  is  given 
of  the  sphere  crystals  in  Cereus  Hirschtianue  and  C.  LatUerh(ichiif  and  of  the  effect  upon  them 
of  various  reagents.  The  spherites  contain  no  proteids  and  are  allied  to  inulin.  They  con- 
stitute reserve  material. — A.  <S.  Hitchcock. 

590.  WooDWABD,  K.  W.  Further  notes  on  Phllotrla.  Rhodora  21 :  218-219.  1919.— 
In  a  recent  issue  (Rhodora  21:  114.  1919.),  writer  reported  what  appeared  to  be  Philotria 
anguatifolia  growing  in  brackish  water  at  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut.  On  revisiting  the  station 
in  August  1919  both  flowers  and  fruit  were  examined  while  fresh,  and  from  this  examination 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  and  the  fruit  are  given.  Writer 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  his  identification  by  comparison  with  authentic  material, 
but  believes  that  it  is  P.  anguetifolia  or  some  species  closely  related  to  it. — James  P.  Poole. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  ALGAE 

E.  N.  Transbau,  Editor 

591.  Bfi^RGESEN,  F.  The  marine  algae  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Vol.  3.  Rhodo- 
phyceae.  Dansk  Bot.  Ark.  3: 145-240.  Fig.  IJfi-tSO.  1917.— This  part  completes  the  family 
Squamariaceae,  from  p.  144,  1915,  of  the  same  volume.  (This  family  contributed  by  Mme. 
A.  Weber-van  Bosse),  and  includes  the  families  Hildenbrandiaceae,  Corallinaceae  (the  sub- 
family Melobesieae  by  Mme.  Paul  Lemoine,  text  in  French)  and  part  of  the  Ceramiaoeae. 
New  are  Amphiroa  rigida  Lamour.  var.  antillana  B0rgesen;  Mesothamnion  coaihaeum^  nov. 
gen.  &  sp.  B0rgesen;  ArUithamnion  antillarum  B0rgesen;  Spyridia  aculeata  var.  disticha^ 
and  its  forma  inermis  B0rgesen.  New  combinations:  Lithophyllum  accretum  (Fosl.  &  Howe) 
Lemoine;  Lithophyllum  (7)  propinquum  (Fosl.)  Lemoine;  Melobesia  (Ldthoporella)  (UlarUica 
(Fosl.)  Lemoine;  Melobesia  (Ldtholepis)  affinis  (Fosl.)  Lemoine;  Porolithon  mamillare  (Harv.) 
var.  ocdderUdle  (Fosl.)  Lemoine;  Porolithon  Boergesenii  (Fosl.)  Lemoine.  Mme.  Lemoine's 
treatment  of  the  Melobesieae  has  a  key  to  the  20  species,  and  list  of  the  other  species  known 
from  the  Antilles  as  a  whole;  also  a  comparison  with  the  species  of  other  regions,  showing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  somewhat  less  marked  though  still 
distinct  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Indo-Pacific.  19  of  the  20  species  are  figured,  either  in 
section  or  in  habit  or  both;  most  of  them  for  the  first  time.  Two  species  are  recorded  for  the 
first  time  in  America:  Jania  adhaerens  Lamour.,  of  the  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean  and  Japan; 
and  /.  dectuscUo^ichotama  Yendo,  of  Japan.  Jania  sp.,  Oriffithsia  sp.,  CaUithamnion  sp., 
Antithamnion  sp.,  are  described  and  the  last  two  figured;  probably  new,  but  sterile. — Frank 
S.  Collins. 

592.  B0ROESEN,  F.  The  marine  algae  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Vol.  3.  Rhodo- 
phyceae.  Dansk  Bot.  Ark.  3:  241-304.  Fig.  tSl-S07.  1918.— Completes  the  family  Cerami- 
aoeae and  begins  the  family  Rhodomelaceae.  New  are  Laurencia  chondrioides  B0rgesen; 
Polysiphonia  sphaerocarpa  B0rgesen. — Frank  S.  Collins. 

593.  B0ROE8EN,  F.  The  marine  algae  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Vol.  3.  Rhodo- 
phyceae.  Dansk.  Bot.  Ark.  3:  305-368.  Fig.  SOSSeO.  1919.— Completes  the  family  Rhodo- 
melaceae and  covers  the  families  Delesseriaceae,  Bonnemaisoniaceae,  Gigartinaceae,  and 
Rhodophyllidaceae.  New  are  Dasya  caraibica  B0rgesen;  Cottoniella  arcuata  B0rge8en,  nov. 
gen.  et  sp.  Dasya  sp.  is  described  and  figured,  probably  new  species  but  sterile.  For  Lopho- 
cladia  trichoclados  are  described  and  figured  the  cystocarps  and  antheridia,  hitherto  unknown. 
As  in  previous  parts  of  this  paper,  full  descriptions  are  given  of  all  species,  and  many  details 
are  described  and  figured  for  the  first  time. — Frank  S.  CoUins. 

594.  BoTBR,  Charles  S.  Rare  species  of  North  American  Diatomaceae.  Bull.  Torrey 
Bot.  Club  47: 67-72.  PI.  9.  1920. — The  following  new  species  of  diatoms  are  described:  Au- 
lisctis  floridantUf  A.  hyalinuSf  Dimerogramma  intermedium,  Glyphodesnjis  tumida,  G.  campechi' 
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ana,  Synedra  anguinea^  S.  tnctsa,  Eunotia  Stevenaontif  Pinnularia  HageUteinii,  Niizchia 
umicosiata,  and  Starirella  Palmeri.  Navicula  AUwooddii  M.  Perag.  and  an  abnormal  form  of 
AtUodiacus  oregonua  Harv.  &  Bail,  are  discussed. — P.  A.  Mum, 

505.  Bristol,  B.  Mubiel.  On  the  alga-flora  of  some  desiccated  English  soils :  an  Inqwr- 
tant  factor  in  soil  biology.  Ann.  Botany  34 :  35-80.  PL  11.  li  fig.  1920.-— By  means  of  water 
cultures  it  is  show  that  there  is  a  widely  distributed  plant  association  in  cultivated  soils  con- 
sisting of  moss  protonema  and  algae.  Sixty-four  species  and  varieties  of  algae  were  identi- 
fied. All  these  algae  can  withstand  from  four  to  twenty-six  weeks  desiccation.  Descriptions 
of  the  algae  including  six  new  species  are  given. — E.  N.  Transeau. 

696.  Bullock-Webster,  G.  R.    A  new  nltella.    Irish  Nat.   28:   1-3.    PI.  1.    1919.—" 
NiUUa  apanioclema,  a  new  species  collected  at  Lough  Shannach,  Coimty  Donegal,  Ireland. — 
W.  E,  Praeger. 

597.  Carter,  Nellie.  On  the  cytology  of  two  species  of  Characiopsis.  New  Phytol.  18: 
IT7-186.    S  fig.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  118. 

598.  Church,  A.  H.  Historical  Review  of  the  Florideae  U.  Jour.  Botany  57:  329-334. 
1919  (continued  from  Ibid.  57:  304). — ^The  Florideae  represent  an  independent  line  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  sea  from  the  ancestral  stage  of  encysted  plankton-flagellates,  attaining  somatic 
and  reproductive  specialisation  along  their  own  lines.  Nuclear  migrations  and  haustorial 
connections  of  the  carpospore  are  but  an  extension  of  secondary  pit-connections  and  migration 
in  the  somatic  organisation.  Cenocytic  decadence  of  the  trophocjrte  is  paralleled  by  the  sec- 
ondary coenocytic  organisation  in  the  vegetative  soma  of  distinct  generic  types. — Progressive 
differentiation  of  the  sex  mechanism  leads  through  inevitable  stages  to  oogamy  and  fertilisa- 
tion in  sitUf  following  the  failure  of  the  oospore  to  be  discharged,  thus  giving  rise  to  many 
separate  phyla  of  algae.  Though  efficient  in  economy  of  materials,  this  method  leaves 
dispersal  unprovided  for. — Most  important  in  the  Floridae,  however,  is  not  the  fertilisation 
in  situ  with  a  parasite  sygote  and  a  sporophjrte  generation  producing  spores,  but  the  presence 
of  three  successive  generations  as  follows:  (I.)  Gametophjrte,  (II.)  Carposporophyte  (dip- 
loid) and  (III.)  Tetrasporophyte  (haploid).  In  (I.)  there  is  the  most  complete  economy 
in  the  sexual  process.  The  gametes  are  expressed  as  mere  nuclei,  a  condition  otherwise  at- 
tained only  in  the  Angiosperms.  There  is  also  post-sexual  nutrition.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  pit-connections  left  open  at  the  base  of  the  young  carpogonium. 
In  (II.)  the  generation  is  asexual.  Whether  it  be  haploid  or  diploid  does  not  matter,  but 
there  has  been  no  inducement  to  a  haploid  condition.  It  is  a  very  much  reduced  stage.  In 
(III.)  the  spores  are  immediately  dispersed  and  take  the  small  chance  of  immediate  germina- 
tion. They  grow  to  a  free  autotropic  soma,  but  there  is  a  reduction  to  the  haploid  condition 
at  the  formation  of  tetraspores. — The  haploid  spores  on  germination  give  a  haploid  soma  which 
is  normally  free  and  autotropic,  and  which  may  be  sexual  and  repeat  the  sequence,  though 
it  may  as  well  be  asexual.  Of  special  interest  are  cases  where  the  tetraspore  formation  is 
wanting  and  reduction  is  otherwise  provided  for,  but  the  locus  of  the  process  is  wholly  sub- 
sidiary and  secondary.  The  condition  in  Sdnaia  and  Nemalion  in  this  respect  is  discussed. 
—The  clue  to  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  zygote  and  young  carposporophjrte  in  its  relation 
to  the  auxiliary  cells  is  seen  in  its  practically  holoparasitic  habit.  The  passage  of  food  mater- 
ial quickly  is  rendered  possible  by  the  mechanism  of  secondary  pit-connections  dependent  on 
the  soft  penetrable  wall-membrane. — ^The  clearest  view  of  the  Florideae  is  that  they  consist 
of  a  multitude  of  distinct  phyla  as  the  survivors  of  a  specialized  and  circumscribed  ancient 
race  of  Marine  Algae.  All  of  the  living  representatives  are  on  a  closely  comparable  physio- 
logical plane,  but  the  phyla  diverge  as  to  somatic  construction  and  organization  and  as  to 
internal  economy,  becoming  more  specialized  in  relation  to  the  parasitic  carposporophyte. — 
The  phases  of  haustorial  connection,  progressively  more  intricate  and  devastating  in  relation 
to  the  parental  thallus  they  drain,  constitute  but  one  aspect  of  the  question.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  cystocarpic  wall  after  fertilization  passing  to  the  initiation  of  these  structures  be- 
fore fertilization  represents  a  specialization  of  great  significance.     A  true  phjrtogenetic  classi- 
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fication  should  thus  combine:  (1)  the  auxiliary  cell  standpoint  of  Schmitz,  with  (2)  the 
special  feature  of  thallus-organication,  and  (3)  adult  cystocarpic-differentiation,  more 
clearly  recognized  as  significant  by  the  older  algologists  (Harvey).  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  4, 
Entry  1014.]— IT.  M.  Wiegand. 

599.  Coulter,  J.  M.  AlarU.  [Rev.  of:  Ybndo,  Kichisaburg.  A  monogiaph  of  tlie 
genus  AlarU.  Jour.  Coll.  Sci.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  43^:  146  p.  19  pL  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts. 
5,  Entry  612.)]    Bot.  Gaz.  68:  151-152,  1919. 

600.  DncELLiER,  F.  Contribution  k  I'Etude  de  la  flore  desmidiologlqiie  de  la  Suisse.  [A 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Desmid  flora  of  Switzerland.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  10:  85- 
154.  S  pl.f  1S4  fiO'  1918. — The  many  species  of  Desmids  found  at  five  different  stations  are 
enumerated  with  detailed  notes  and  figures.    Many  of  the  species  are  new  to  Switzerland.— 

W.  H.  Emig, 

« 

601.  DncELLiER,  F.  Etude  critique  sur  Euastmm  ansatum  Ralfs  et  quelques-unes  de  ses 
vari6t6s  Helv6tiques.  [A  critical  study  of  Euastmm  anasatum  Ralfs  and  some  of  the  Swiss 
varieties.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  10:  35-46.  99  fig.  1918. — Euastrum  ar^atum  Ralfs  var. 
simplex  n.  var.,  also  the  new  varieties  commune ,  didelliform€f  robustumf  and  rhomhdidale^  are 
figured  and  described  in  detail. — W.  H.  Emig, 

602.  DncELLiER,  F.  Trois  Cosmarium  nouveauz.  [Three  new  forms  of  Cosmarium.] 
Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  10: 12-16.  Sfi>g.  1918. — The  three  new  forms  of  Cosmarium  described 
and  figured  include:  (1)  C.  ohliquum  Nordst.  form  minutissima  n.  form.,  the  smallest  known 
form  of  this  species;  C.  crassangulatum  Borge,  var.  Champesianum  n.  var.  differs  from  the 
species  in  size  and  the  papillose  nature  of  the  cell  wall;  and  C.  Homavanense  (Schmidle) 
Gutwinski  form  Helvetica  n.  form. — W,  H.  Emig. 

603.  Ghose,  S.  L.  a  new  species  of  Uronema  from  India.  Ann.  Botany  34:  95-96.  16 
fijg.  1920. —  Uronema  indicum  from  Lahore,  India,  is  described,  bringing  the  number  of  species 
in  this  genus  up  to  four. — E.  N.  Transeau. 

604.  Groves,  James.  Sez-terms  for  plants.  Jour.  Botany  58:  55-56.  1920. — See  Bot. 
Absts.  5,  Entry  500. 

605.  HoDGETTS,  WiLUAM  J.  Roya  anglica  G.  S.  West.  A  new  Desmid;  with  an  emended 
description  of  the  genus  Roya.  Jour.  Botany  58:  65-69.  1920. — The  author  has  compiled  the 
account  of  this  new  species  from  descriptions,  notes  and  drawings  by  G.  S.  West.  The  form 
of  the  vegetative  cell  is  cylindrical  or  subcylindrical,  unconstricted  and  very  slightly  tapering 
toward  each  end  where  it  is  subtruncate.  The  zygospore  is  globose  with  a  hyaline  smooth 
wall.  The  chief  distinctions  on  which  Roya  can  be  retained  as  a  genus  are:  (1)  the  simple 
structureless  nature  of  the  wall;  and  (2)  the  delay  in  the  division  of  the  chloroplast  until 
the  cell  has  reached  maturity. — K.  M.  Wiegand. 

606.  Howe,  Marshall  A.  Observations  on  monosporangial  discs  in  the  genus  Liagort. 
Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club.  47:  1-8.  PL  i,  fig.  25-29.  1920.— The  genus  Liagora  of  the  marine 
red  algae  of  the  family  Nemalionaceae  is  made  up  of  species  mostly  dioecious,  some  being 
monoecious.  Some  species  often  have  small  flat  orbicular  discs  of  a  deep  red  color  and  bear- 
ing on  their  distal  surface  a  few  sporangia  the  contents  of  which  remain  undivided.  The  lack 
of  any  obvious  genetic  connection  between  these  and  the  Liagora  makes  them  appear  to  be 
independent  of  it.  They  probably  arise  from  gonidia,  gemmae,  or  aplanospores  which  come 
from  terminal  or  subterminal  cells  of  the  assimilatory  filaments  of  the  Liagora, — P.  A,  Munz. 

607.  Lucas,  A.  H.  S.  Notes  on  Australian  Marine  Algae,  n.  Description  of  four  new 
species.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  44:  174-179.  PL  6,  1919. — Laurencia  infes- 
tans  is  described  and  figured  and  Falkenhergia  olens^  Polysiphonia  zostericola  and  Tricho- 
desmium  scoboideum  are  discussed  in  detail. — Eloise  Gerry, 
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608.  Meister,  Fr.  Zur  Pflanzengeognphie  der  schweizerlschen  Baclllarlaceen.  [On  the 
plant  geogn^hy  of  the  Swiss  Bacillarlaceae.]  Bot.  Jahrb.  55  (Beiheft) :  125-159.  9  fig,  1019. 
— Brun  in  1880  described  32  genera  and  182  species  from  Switzerland;  Meister  in  1912  listed 
45  genera  and  376  species,  or  including  varieties  621  forms.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  Swiss 
diatoms  occurred  also  in  the  Tertiary.  About  one-half  of  the  Tertiary  diatomaceous  flora 
has  persisted  down  to  the  present:  thus  when  compared  with  the  Phanerogams  the  conserva- 
tive nature  of  the  diatoms  is  apparent.  The  number  that  have  appeared  since  Tertiary  times 
is  less  than  those  that  have  perished  so  that  the  diatoms  seem  to  be  a  waning  group.  Tertiary 
species  common  to  central  France  and  Hungary  must  have  arisen  in  pretertiary  times,  there- 
fore in  the  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic.  The  oldest  known  genera  of  fresh  water  Bacillariaceae  are 
Epithemia,  BJiopalodia,  and  Melosira.  The  Swiss  diatom  flora  shows  a  much  closer  relation 
to  the  west  European  than  to  the  east  European  tertiary  flora.  Several  old  tertiary  forms 
are  now  found  living  only  in  Switzerland.  The  oldest  forms  from  the  Oligocene  or  those  of 
the  Miocene  of  west  or  east  Europe  now  inhabit  the  bottoms  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  There  are 
many  diatoms  in  the  Alps  and  in  the  colder  lakes  of  the  lowlands  that  occur  elsewhere  only 
in  the  far  north  or  in  central  Asia.  Meister  believes  that  Diatoms  have  migrated  from  cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  Alps  and  the  Arctic  region  rather  than  the  reverse.  Why  are  there  so  many 
endemic  species  in  Switzerland  when  diatoms  are  generally  so  ubiquitous?  There  is  no  good 
explanation  at  present,  but  the  author  assumes  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  the  relics  have 
descended  from  preglacial  times  and  that  conditions  during  or  before  the  glacial  period  were 
different  from  what  is  generally  believed.  Meister  shows  that  many  diatoms  inhabit  both 
highland  and  lowland  lakes  and  are  therefore  not  sensitive  to  variations  in  warmth;  more 
than  three-fourths  were  found  to  be  indifferent.  Extensive  lists  are  given  in  various  portions 
of  the  paper.     Navicula  acuta  n.  sp.  is  described. — K.  M,  Wiegand. 

609.  PiLOER,  R.  Ueber  Corallinaceae  von  Annobon.  [On  the  Corallinaceae  of  Annobon.] 
Bot.  Jahrb.  55:  401-435.  SB  fi^,  1919. — This  paper  is  the  first  report  on  the  algae  collected 
in  1911  by  Dr.  J.  Mildbraed  on  Annobon,  the  smallest  of  the  Guinea  Islands,  where  the  black 
calcareous  rocks  support  a  rich  flora  of  marine  algae.  These  lime-loving  algae  inhabit  a  zone 
between  low  and  high  tides  which  is  wider  on  the  west  coast  where  the  waves  are  high,  and 
narrowest  on  the  north  where  there  is  simply  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  The  Corallinaceae  are 
often  very  delicately  colored.  The  decalcified  material  was  imbedded  in  parafl^,  sectioned 
and  stained  with  Ruthenian  red,  Bismark  brown,  chlor-iodide  of  zinc,  or  haematoxylin.  A 
brief  account  of  the  genus  Goniolithon  Foslie  is  given  together  with  Foslie's  diagnosis  of  the 
genus,  and  Habvbt's  description  of  G,  mamtllare  (Harvey)  Fosl.,  the  only  species  found  by 
Mildbraed.  This  species  ranges  from  Brazil  and  Terra  del  Fuego  to  Cape  Verde  and  Algoa 
Bay.  FosLis  suggests  that  O.  mamtllare  may  be  a  juvenile  form  of  G.  brassica-florida,  Pilger 
gives  extended  descriptions  of  his  material  under  four  headings:  (1)  female  material,  (2) 
tetraspore  material,  (3)  inner  structure  of  the  conceptacle  projections  and  the  branches,  and 
(4)  structure  of  the  cortex.  The  female  material  formed  thin  crusts  on  the  rocks  with  a 
smooth  or  uneven  surface,  the  crusts  sometimes  being  proliferous.  The  tetrasporic  material 
produced  crusts  on  stones  or  mussels.  The  cell  structure,  cell  division,  plasma  membrane,  and 
chromatophores  are  described,  and  illustrated.  The  reaction  of  the  different  cells  to  chlor- 
iodide  of  zinc  is  discussed.  Elongation  of  the  cell-rows  takes  place  always  by  the  division 
of  the  uppermost  cell  of  the  row,  and  the  cells  are  connected  in  the  direction  of  growth  by  pe- 
culiar double-faced  pits.  Heterocysts  are  formed  in  Goniolithon  in  2's  or  3's  on  the  surface 
of  the  "Vorsprung."  The  whole  floor  of  the  tetrasporic  conceptacle  is  covered  with  4-parted 
tetrasporangia.  The  female  conceptacles  are  in  most  cases  empty  or  contain  merely  the 
remains  of  carpospores.  The  cortex  is  differentiated  into  a  hypothallus  and  a  perithallus. 
The  cells  of  the  perithallus  are  rich  in  starch.  Ldthophyllum  africanum  Foslie  occurs  on  Anno- 
bon. This  species  forms  cornice-like  projections  from  the  rock  15  cm.  or  even  30  cm.  broad. 
The  little  fan-shaped  ends  of  the  inconspicuous  branches  are  arranged  story-like  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mass.  L.  Kolschyanum  Unger  is  next  described.  This  species  is  often  attached 
to  the  larger  species,  L.  africanum.  It  has  a  thin  crust  with  a  different  type  of  branching. 
The  crust  does  not  show  a  real  hypothallus  with  cells  running  at  an  angle  to  those  of  the  peri- 
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thallus,  and  there  are  no  pit  connections  between  the  cells  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  crust. 
Lithophyllum  leptothalloideum  and  L.  Mildbraedii  are  described  as  new.  These  are  thin  crus- 
taceous  species,  the  former  growing  on  L.  africanum,  the  latter  on  stones  and  rocks.  The  anat- 
omy and  reproductive  bodies  of  each  are  described.  Amphiroa  annobanenais  also  is  described 
as  new.  Extended  observations  are  made  on  the  cellwall  and  tetrad  cohesion  of  the  cells  in 
the  Corallinaceae.  The  author  finds  that  a  middle  lamella  is  present  and  therefore  the  whole 
gelatinous  mass  seeming  to  lie  between  the  cells  is  really  cell  wall,  and  the  calcium  carbonate 
is  actually  deposited  in  the  wall.  The  contributions  of  Ybndo  and  Mme.  Lemoinb  are  cited. 
The  author  differentiates  between  pores  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  wall  and  true  pits; 
and  considers  this  to  be  of  systematic  value. — K.  M,  Wiegand. 

610.  Reverdin,  L.  Le  Stephanodiscus  minor  nov.  spec,  et  revision  du  genre  Stephano- 
discus.  [Stephanodiscus  minor  n.  sp.  and  a  revision  of  the  genus  Stephanodiscus.]  Bull. 
Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  10:  17-20.  M  fig,  1918. — ^A  new  species  of  Stephanodiscus  (Diatom)  with 
three  to  six  silicious  appendages  is  described  and  compared  with  the  other  two  species  of  the 
same  genus. — W,  H,  Emig, 

611.  Smith,  Cathabine,  W.  Variation  in  the  number  of  ribs  in  Costaria  costata.  Fubl. 
Puget  Soimd  Biol.  Sta.  2:  207-312.  1919.— While  the  number  of  ribs  reported  in  literature 
is  3-5,  the  author  finds  that  the  number  may  be  as  high  as  11.  The  number  is  not  necessarily 
constant  throughout  the  length  of  the  same  frond. — T.  C,  Frye, 

612.  Yendo,  K.  a  monograph  on  the  Genus  Alaria.  Jour.  Coll.  Sci.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo 
43 : 1.  1919. — Deals  mainly  with  the  taxonomy  of  this  genus  but  considers  briefly  various  mor- 
phological details,  the  economic  uses,  and  the  distribution  of  these  large  marine  algae.  A 
considerable  bibliography  is  included. — G.  J,  Peirce, 

613.  ZiBfMERMANN,  Ch.  Quelques  diatom^es  nouvelles  ou  curieuses.  [Some  new  or 
peculiar  diatoms.]  Broteria  Ser.  Bot.  17:  97-100.  PL  S  (5  fi^,).  1919.— Eight  of  the  nine 
forms  mentioned  are  proposed  as  new,  viz.:  Navictda  cardindliculus  var.  margaritaceat 
N,  Jequitinhonhae,  N.  Torrendii  with  var.  capitaia  and  forms  typica  and  nanOf  N.  miUica 
var.  rhombicaf  Achnanthes  lanceolata  var.  brasiliensiSf  FragUaria  undulaia  var.  hrasilieMit. 
All  forms  mentioned  are  figured,  and  all  are  from  Brazil. — Edward  B.  Chamberlain, 
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614.  Amann,  Jules.  Additions  k  la  flore  des  mousses  de  la  Suisse.  [Additions  to  tiie 
moss  flora  of  Switzerland.]  Bull,  de  la  Murithienne  1916-18:  42-^.  1919.— The  author  first 
gives  a  large  number  of  localities  extending  the  range  of  species  listed  in  the  Flore  des  mousses 
de  la  Suisse  [see  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1032],  and  mentions  a  number  of  forms  now  first  re- 
ported for  the  region,  usually  accompanying  these  reports  with  short  descriptive  notes.  He 
proposes  the  following  species  as  new:  Amblystegium  wrsorumf  Bryum  perlimbaiumf  Ceratodon 
mollis,  Desmatodon  spelaeus,  Didymodon  riparius  (not  Kindb.),  Lesquereuxia  glacialis,  MrUum 
adnivensBf  Pseudoleskeella  cunbiguaf  Ptychodium  abbrevicUum,  P,  albidumf  and  P.  pallescens. 
Under  the  genus  Ptychodium  he  gives  a  key  to  the  Swiss  species  and  states  that  between  LeS' 
quereuxia  saxicola  and  Ptychodium  plicatum  a  long  series  of  transitional  forms  occurs,  so  that 
sterile  material  can  not  be  definitely  determined.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  he  lists, 
as  an  example  of  the  general  trend  of  moss  associations  in  the  high-alpine  region,  twenty-one 
mosses  and  one  hepatic  found  growing  on  the  mica-schist  of  the  Combin  de  Corbassi^  (Pen- 
nine Alps)  at  an  altitude  of  3600-3700  m. — Edward  B.  Chamberlain. 

615.  Bristol,  B.  Muriel.  On  the  gemmae  of  Tortula  mutica,  Lindb.  Ann.  Botany  54: 
137-138.  6  fig.  1920. — ^This  is  a  note  recording  the  discovery  of  a  specimen  of  Tortula  muiica 
which  bore  numerous  gemmae  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf..  The  gemmae  are  borne 
on  one-celled  stalks  and  generally  consist  of  two  or  four  cells. — W.  P.  Thompson, 
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616.  Britton,  E.  G.  Mosses  of  Bermuda.  Bryologist  22:  87.  1910.— This  list  of 
twenty-two  species  is  an  enumeration  without  conmient  of  the  forms  mentioned  in  the 
recently  issued  Flora  of  Bermuda  by  Bbitton  and  others. — Edward  B.  Chamberlain, 

617.  Brotherus,  v.  F.,  and  W.  W.  Watts.  The  mosses  of  North  Queensland.  Proc. 
Linnaean  Soo.  New  South  Wales  43:  544r-567.  1918. — In  a  foreword  the  second  author  gives 
a  brief  description  of  the  region  where  most  of  his  collections  were  made  and  refers  to  the 
important  work  on  the  mosses  of  Queensland  done  by  F.  M.  Bailet.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  species  of  North  Queensland  are  Malasian  rather  than  Australian  in  their 
affinities.  He  notes  further  that,  as  a  result  of  his  explorations,  one  new  genus  and  fourteen 
new  species  have  been  brought  to  light,  that  17  other  genera  and  30  other  species  have  been 
added  to  the  flora  of  Australia,  and  that  numerous  species,  heretofore  known  only  from  other 
parts  of  Australia,  can  now  be  definitely  recorded  from  Queensland.  In  the  main  body  of 
the  work  a  list  of  species  is  given,  with  localities  and  occasional  notes  on  distribution,  and 
the  new  genus  and  new  species  are  described.  The  new  genus,  Ptifrobryidium  Broth.  &  Watts., 
is  related  to  Pterobyropna  Fleisch.  and  is  based  on  a  single  species.  The  new  species  are  the 
following,  Brotherus  and  Watts  being  the  authorities  except  where  otherwise  noted:  Brachy' 
menium  WatUii  Broth.,  Bryum  kurandae,  Campylopits  WaUni  Broth.,  Chaetomitrium  ento- 
donUndeSf  Dicranoloma  Wattsii  Broth.,  Ectropothectum  aerriofolium,  Floribundaria  rohtuUlla, 
Fiwidens  caimenaia,  F,  kurandaey  Pterobryidium  auatraU,  Pterobryopna  fiHgera,  Syrrhopodon 
caimensis,  Tcixiihelium  WatUii  Broth,  and  Trichoateleum  eleganttdum.  To  these  should  be 
added  Mniodendron  comatulum  Geheeb,  a  manuscript  species  here  described  for  the  first  time. 
— A.  W.  Evans. 

618.  Chambbrlain,  Edward  B.  [Rev.  of:  Amann,  J.,  and  C.  Mbylan.  Flore  des 
motssses  de  la  Suisse.  [Flora  of  the  mosses  of  Switzerland.]  Gendve,  1918.  (See  also  Bot. 
Absts.  4,  Entry  1032.)]  Bryologist  22:  41-i3.  1919.— The  reviewer  criticises  the  method 
employed  by  the  authors  in  the  citation  of  authorities  for  binomials.  In  all  cases  the  original 
authority  for  the  species  is  given,  but  when  this  name  appears  in  parentheses  the  authority 
for  the  combination  is  not  indicated  in  any  way;  the  reader,  therefore,  imless  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  literature,  is  in  doubt  as  to  "whether  the  combination  be  'new'  or  not." 
In  other  respects  the  reviewer  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  work. — A.  W.  Evans. 

619.  Ck>RBiiRB,  L.  Deux  mousses  africaines  6galement  fran^aises.  [Two  African  mosses 
occurring  likewise  in  France.]  Rev.  Bryologique  41 :  84-85.  1914.  [Issued  in  1919.] — In  this 
paper  (which  is  to  be  continued)  the  discovery  of  Orimmia  Pitardi  Corb.  in  the  department 
of  Var  in  southern  France  is  announced.  The  species  was  described  in  1909  from  specimens 
collected  in  Tunis  and  has  since  been  recorded  from  TripolL  A  full  description  is  included. 
— A.  W.  Evans. 

620.  Dixon,  H.  N.  Rhaphidostegium  caespitosum  (Sw.)  and  its  affinities.  Jour.  Botany 
58:  81-80.  1920. — ^The  author's  first  impression  of  Rhaphidostegium  sphaerotheca  (G.  M.) 
Jaeg.,  obtained  from  material  collected  on  Table  Mountain,  Cape  Colony,  led  him  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  well-marked  species.  Further  study,  however,  showed  that  this  was  not  the 
case  but  that  the  Table  Mountain  specimens,  which  were  exceptionally  large  and  fine,  belonged 
to  an  extensive  "Formenkreis,"  the  usual  material  of  which  was  small  and  commonplace. 
In  this  "Formenkreis''  the  author  was  able  to  include  a  number  .of  specimens  from  South  and 
Central  Africa  and  from  the  Mascarene  Islands,  some  of  which  had  been  referred  to  other 
species  or  even  to  other  genera.  Previous  experience  suggested  that  when  a  plastic  species 
had  a  wide  African  distribution  it  was  well  to  look  further  and  see  if  it  might  not  be  identical 
with  some  South  American  or  Australian  species.  Acting  on  this  h3n;)othe8is  the  author  was 
able  to  demonstrate  that  R,  sphaerotheca  was  really  a  synonym  of  the  American  R,  caespi' 
tosum  (Sw.)  Jaeg.,  a  species  originally  described  by  Swartz  from  West  Indian  material  under 
the  name  Hypnum  caespitosum.  He  was  able  to  show  further,  by  the  study  of  numerous  type- 
specimens,  that  R,  caespitosum  had  many  synonyms  and  that  it  had  a  cosmopolitan  range  in 
the  tropical  and  subtemperate  portions  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  even  extending  into 
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the  temperate  zone.  The  best  specific  characters  for  this  polymorphic  species  are  derived 
from  the  perichaetial  leaves  and  capsules,  and  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  divide  it  into  definite 
groups,  since  the  variations  run  in  different  directions  and  are  little  correlated.  Some  of  the 
species  referred  in  this  paper  to  R,  caespitoaumf-  as  s3rnonyms,  are  the  following:  Hypnum 
lithophilumKoTnach,y  Hypnumloxenae  Hook.,  Leucomium  RchiUardii  (Duby)  Jaeg.,  Pterogom- 
ella  Stuhlmanni  Broth.,  R,  agnaium  (Hampe)  Jaeg.,  R.  caespiiana  Schimp.,  R,  CatiUum  (C. 
M.)  Jaeg.,  R.  ctumlUUifolium  (Hampe)  Jaeg.,  R.  Dicnemanella  (CM.)  Broth.,  R,  Duiaaboanum 
(Mont.)  Jaeg.,  R.  fiuminaU  (C.  M.)  Broth.,  R,  inconspicuum  (Homsch.)  Jaeg.,  R.  KegeliantM 
(C.  M.)  Jaeg.,  R,  perlaxum  (C.  M.)  Par.,  R,  Satdoma  (C.  M.)  Broth.,  R.  aphaerotheca  (C.  M.) 
Jaeg.,  R,  aubsphaericarpum  (Hampe  &  CM.)  Jaeg.,  Sematophyllum  aubnervatum  Mitt.,  and 
Stereodon  triaticulua  Mitt.    In  all  58  synonyms  are  given. — K.  M.  Wiegand, 

621.  DoniN,  Ch.,  and  L.  Tbabut.  Deux  hepatiqiies  peu  connues.  [Two  little  known 
hepatics.]  Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  31 :  321-^28.  PI  9,  1  fig.  1919.— Two  liverworts  from  Algeria, 
Corbierella  algerienaia  Douin  &  Trabut  and  Riccinia  perennia  (Steph.)  Trabut,  are  described. 
The  first  is  probably  the  same  as  Exormotheca  Holatii  Steph.  but,  on  account  of  certain  pecu- 
liar characters,  is  made  the  type  of  the  new  genus  Corbierella  Douin  h  Trabut.  The  second 
species,  which  was  originally  described  by  Stephani  under  the  name  Riccia  (Ricciella)  perennift 
is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  Riccinia  Trabut,  proposed  in  1916.  The  writers  regard  it 
as  intermediate  between  the  Ricciaceae,  with  which  it  is  classed,  and  the  Marchantiaceae.— 
L.  W.  Sharp. 

G22.  Evans,  Alexander  W.    Notts  on   New  England  Hepaticae.-— XV.    Rhodora  21: 
149-169.     PI.  126,  H  fig.    1919. — Under  the  name  Nardia  dbacuta  the  writer  describes  and 
discusses  a  new  species,  closely  related  to  N.  hyalina  (Lyell)  Carringt.  and  AT.  obovata  (Nees) 
Lindb.    It  has  been  observed  in  several  mountainous  localities,  especially  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, and  seems  to  retain  its  distinctive  features  even  while  exhibiting  a  considerable  range 
of  variability.    For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  features  of  N.  hyalina  and  N.  obovata  are  like- 
wise discussed.    Another  species,  Cephalotia  Loitleabergeri  Schiffn.,  is  reported  for  the 'first 
time  from  New  England,  the  first  American  record  having  been  based  on  material  from  Nova 
Scotia.    Additions  to  local  state  floras  include  the  following:   Jungermannia  aphaerocarpa, 
Calypogeia  aphagnicola  and  Notothylaa  orbicxUaria  from  Maine;  Riccardia  pingma,  PeUia 
Neeaiana,  and  Lophocolea  akUa  from  Massachusetts.    According  to  the  census  given  at  the 
close  of  the  paper  191  Hepaticae  are  now  known  from  New  England,  including  142  from  Maine, 
151  from  New  Hampshire,  129  from  Vermont,  79  from  BJiode  Island,  145  from  Connecticut, 
and  62  from  all  six  states. — Jamea  P.  Poole. 

623.  Habris,  G.  T.  On  Schistostega  osmundacea  Mohr.  Jour.  Quekett  Microsc.  Club 
n,  13 :  361-374.  i  pL,  i  fi^.  1917. — ^This  moss  thrives  in  crevices,  caves,  burrows,  etc.,  facing 
north  to  northeast,  where  it  is  moist  but  not  wet.  The  capsules  are  deciduous.  Gemmae 
are  formed  on  the  protonema  and  are  disseminated  by  animals.  The  flask-shaped  cells  found 
on  protonema  are  separation-cells,  remaining  after  the  liberation  of  gemmae.  The  protonema 
is  made  up  largely  of  obconic  light-cells,  whose  structure  is  discussed,  and  is  almost  com- 
pletely used  up  in  mature  plants. — L.  B.  Walker. 

624.  Kashtap,  S.  R.  The  androeclum  In  Plagiochasma  appendiculatum  L.  et  L.  and  P. 
articulatum  Kashyap.  New  Phytol.  18:  235-238.  9  fig.  1919.— At  the  end  of  the  paper  the 
author  summarizes  his  conclusions  as  follows:  'Three  different  considerations,  therefore, 
show  that  the  androecium  of  P.  appendictdatum  and  P.  articulatum  is  really  homologous  with 
that  of  the  higher  Marchantiales  in  being  a  branch-system (1).  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  scales  at  the  tip  of  the  lobes  which  is  very  similar  to  that  at  the  tip  of  the  vege- 
tative lobe.  (2).  The  repeated  branching  of  the  receptacle,  two  or  three  times  in  some  speci- 
mens. (3).  The  invariably  acropetal  succession  of  the  antheridia  in  all  lobes  exactly  as  in 
Marchantia,  the  highest  genus  of  the  Marchantiales.'' — I.  F,  Lewia, 
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625.  LniBiBB,  A.  Les  mousses  de  Maddre.  [Mosses  of  Madeira.]  Broteria  Ser.  Bot. 
17:  112-142.  1919. — ^This  article  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  covering  a  complete  discussion  of 
Madeiran  mosses  and  includes  the  genera  Bryum  (in  part)  to  Thamnium,  No  new  forms  are 
described,  but  short  notes,  references,  and  reprints  of  original  descriptions  are  appended  to 
many  of  the  species  mentioned.  More  extended  and  critical  discussions  occur  for  Bryum 
9erruUUum  Card.,  Pogonaium  avbalaides  (C.  M.)  Jaeg.,  Neckera  intermedia  Brid.,  and  the 
species  of  Leucodon  and  of  Echinodium, — Edward  B,  Chamberlain, 

626.  Meun,  Euas.  Sphagnum  angermanicum  n.  sp.  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockholm] 
13:  21-25.  S  fig,  1919. — ^Under  the  above  name  the  author  describes  and  illustrates  anew 
species  of  Sphagnum  which  he  found  in  Angermanland,  Sweden,  in  1915,  1916  and  1917.  It 
is  related  to  S.  molle  Sulliv.— TF.  W.  Gilbert, 

627.  Paxil,  H.  Einige  fflr  den  Bayerlschen  Wald  neue  Pflanzen.  [Plants  new  to  the 
Bavarian  Forest.]  Mitteil.  Bayer.  Bot.  Ges.  Erforsch.  Heim.  Flora  3:  467-468.  1918.— The 
author  lists  the  following  four  plants  as  additions  to  the  known  flora  of  the  Bavarian  Forest : 
SciUellaria  minor  L.,  Sphagnum  svbbicolor  Hpe.,  Bryum  cyclophyllum  Br.  Eur.,  and  Cathar- 
inaea  Hauaknechtii  Broth.  He  describes  the  exact  localities  where  these  plants  were  found 
and  cniunerates  various  other  species,  both  spermatophytes  and  bryophjrtes,  which  grew  in 
association  with  them. — A.  W,  Evans. 

628.  PoTiER  DE  LA  Varde,  R.  Obsorvatlons  sur  quelques  espdces  du  genre  Fissidens. 
[Observations  on  certain  species  of  the  genus  Fissidens.]  Rev.  Bryologique  41 :  85-92.  PL  L 
1914.  [Issued  in  1919.] — In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  (which  is  to  be  continued)  the  value  of 
apparent  dioecism  as  a  specific  character  in  the  genus  Fissidens  is  discussed.  This  condition 
is  brought  about  when  the  same  protonema  gives  rise  to  distinct  male  and  female  shoots.  It 
thus  represents  a  special  form  of  monoecism,  and  the  student  of  mosses  is  cautioned  against 
attributing  positive  dioecism  to  a  species  until  the  protonemal  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished. In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  the  status  of  F.  tamarindifolius  Wils.  is  considered, 
and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  represents  a  form  of  F.  inconstans  Schimp.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  on  the  study  of  a  long  series  of  European  specimens  ranging  from  England  to 
Italy  and  the  Tirol.  The  figures  were  drawn  from  material  collected  in  the  department  of 
the  Manche  in  France. — A.  W,  Evans. 

629.  Setmoxjb,  M.  E.  Mosses  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  Washington,  collected  by  J.  A. 
Allen.  Bryologist  22:  85-86.  1919. — ^This  is  a  list,  without  comment,  of  the  specimens 
issued  in  the  somewhat  uncommon  set  of  exsiccati  mentioned  in  the  title. — Edward  B, 
Chamberlain, 
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630.  Adams,  J.  F.  The  alternate  stage  of  Pucciniastrum  Hydrangeae.  Mycologia  12: 
33-35.  1920. — Along  a  path  about  which  hydrangeas  and  hemlocks  were  numerous.  Hydrangea 
arhorescens  was  found  to  be  heavily  infected  with  Pucciniastrum  Hydrangeae  while  the  hem- 
locks were  infected  with  a  Peridermium  stage  resembling  P.  Peckii,  Inoculation  with  aecio- 
spores  on  Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora  proved  successful,  mature  uredinia  appearing 
in  about  12  days.  Three  other  species  of  cultivated  hydrangeas  and  a  species  of  Vaccinium 
failed  to  show  infections.  Because  of  differences  in  hosts  and  in  morphology,  the  Periderm 
mium  is  considered  distinct  from  P,  Peckii  and  is  technically  described,  the  name  P. 
Hydrangeae  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  comb.  nov.  being  proposed. — H,  R,  Rosen, 
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631.  Arnaud,  G.  Les  A8t6riii6es.  [The  ''A8t6riii6es."]  Ann.  £cole  Nation.  Agric. 
Montpellier  16:  1-288.  PL  ISS,  29  jig.,  maps  IS.  July  1917-Augu8t,  1918.— The  name 
A8t6rin6es  is  given  to  a  group  of  black,  saprophytic  fungi  which,  although  taxonomically  hetero- 
geneous, are  homogenous  from  the  standpoint  of  biology  and  climatology.  Nearly  all  Pyreno- 
mycetes  belong  to  this  group.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Comparative 
morphology.  (2)  Special  taxonomy  and  morphology.  The  two  groups  of  Pyrenomycetes, 
viz.,  Microth3rriales  and  Dothideales  are  studied  and  described  in  detail.  (3)  Climatology 
and  geographical  distribution.  A  bibliographical  index  of  the  most  important  publications 
pertaining  to  these  fungi  is  given. — F,  F.  Halma. 

632.  Arthur,  J.  C.  Errors  In  double  nomenclature.  Bot.  Gaz.  68:  147-148.  Aug., 
1010. — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  difficulties  which  confront  taxonomists  working  with  para- 
sitic fungi,  because  of  the  necessity  of  having  accurate  taxonomic  knowledge  of  hosts  as 
well  as  of  parasites.  Occasion  is  taken  to  correct  an  error  in  a  previous  paper  by  the  author 
(Bot.  Gaz.  65:  470-471.  1018.  See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  385).  Two  species  there  described 
as  new,  Pttcdnia  Nicotianae  and  P.  Acniati,  growing  respectively  on  Nicotiana  iomerUoia 
and  Acnistua  arboresdena,  turn  out  to  be  one  species,  and  the  host  of  the  two  also  is  identical. 
The  common  host  now  appearing  to  be  A.  aggregattta,  the  correct  name  of  the  parasite  is  Pvc- 
cinia  Acniati, — H.  C.  Cowlea. 

633.  Bachmann,  E.  Neue  Flechtengebllde.  [New  lichen  structures.]  Ber.  Deutsch. 
Bot.  Ges.  36: 160-166.  PL  S.  1018. — Studies  of  microtome  sections  of  the  thalli  of  limestone- 
inhabiting  lichens  containing  Chroolepus  or  ScyUmema  as  gonidia  show  three  new  points: 
(1)  Spheroidal  cell-clusters  made  up  of  groups  of  pseudoparenchymatous  cells  and  storing 
oils;  (2)  "Hyphal  knots,"  similar  in  structure,  but  without  the  oil  and  believed  to  serve 
for  water-storage;  and  (3)  Wandering  gonidia,  which  are  free  from  connection  with  the 
hyphae,  occur  more  deeply  situated  than  the  usual  gonidia,  and  are  yellow-red  instead  of 
green. — L.  W,  Riddle. 

• 

634.  BoKURA,  U.  A  bacterial  disease  of  Uly.  Ann.  Phytopath.  Soc.  Japan  V:  36-90. 
PL  IS.    1010.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1243. 

635.  Breed,  R.  S.,  and  H.  J.  Conn.  The  nomenclature  of  the  Actinomycetaceae.  Jour. 
Bact.  4:  583-602.  1010. — A  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  the  proper  generic  names  to 
be  used  in  the  family  Actinomycetaceae  is  given,  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  the  generic  name  Actinomycea  Harz  should  be  used  rather  than  Strep- 
tothrix  Corda,  Strepiothrix  Cohn,  Diacomycea  Rivolta,  or  Aciinocladothrix  Afanasiev  and 
Schultz.  Nocardia  Trevisan  may  be  used  as  a  subdivision  of  the  genus  Actinomyces,  A. 
hovia  Harz  may  be  considered  as  the  type  species. — Cheater  A.   Darling. 

636.  BiTROER,  Owen  F.  Sexuality  In  Cunnlnghamella.  Bot.  Gaz.  68:  134-146.  Aug., 
1010.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2096. 

637.  Chou,  Chxtno  Ling.  Notes  on  fungous .  diseases  In  China.  [Text  in  Chinese.] 
Khu  Shou  [Science-Publication  of  the  Chinese  Science  Society]  4:  1223-1220.  Fig.  1-16. 
1010.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  732. 

638.  Clark,  Paul  F.,  and  W.  H.  Ruehl.  Morpholgical  changes  during  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  Jour.  Bact.  4: 615-625.  1010. — Seventy  strains  of  bacteria  representing  37  species, 
many  of  which  were  pathogenic  forms,  were  studied  as  to  the  variation  in  size,  shape,  char- 
acteristic groupings,  and  staining  when  grown  for  different  periods  of  time  on  ordinary  cul- 
ture media.  The  conclusions  were  that  in  all  strains  examined  excepting  those  of  the  diph- 
theria group  and  possibly  B,  mallei  the  organisms  found  in  cultures  four  to  nine  hours  old 
are  much  larger  than  in  older  cultures.  The  period  when  the  largest  organisms  are  foimd 
corresponds  closely  to  the  period  when  the  cells  are  dividing  rapidly.  In  the  diphtheria  group 
the  organisms  in  cultures  of  from  4  to  0  hours  old  are  definitely  smaller  and  more  solid  stain- 
ing than  in  older  cultures. — Cheater  A.  Darling. 
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039.  CoLosi,  G.  Contrlbuto  alia  conoscenza  del  Llchenl  della  Sardegna.  [Some  Lichens 
yi  Sardinia.]  Malpighia  28:  45^-471.  1919. — Lists  115  species  and  varieties,  two  of  the 
varieties  being  new. — L.  W.  Riddle. 

640.  DiTTBicH,  G.  ttber  Verglftungen  durch  Pllze  der  Gattungen  Inocybe  und  Trlcho- 
lonuu  [Poisoning  caused  by  species  of  Inocybe  and  Trlcholoma.]  Ber.  Deutsch  Bot.  Ges. 
36:  456-459.  1918. — Inocybe  samhucina  is  reported  to  have  caused  severe  poisoning.  How- 
ever, since  the  species  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty  and  no  specimens  could  be 
obtained  the  following  season,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  fungus  in  question  or  some  other 
organism  w(is  responsible.  Tricholama  ligrinum  and  related  species  are  considered  harmless 
by  some  and  poisonous  by  others. — Ernst  Ariachwager. 

641.  [Dodge,  B.  C]  Anontmous.  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Myco- 
[ogia  12:  55-58.    1920. 

642.  DoiDOE,  E.  M.  An  interesting  group  of  leaf  fungi.  South  African  Jour.  Nat. 
Hist  1: 164-171.  4  fig-  1919. — ^An  account  of  the  Perisporiaceae  and  Microthyrxaceaej  is  given 
in  a  non-technical  style,  including  methods  of  collecting,  preserving  and  making  microscopic 
preparations. — E.  M.  Doidge. 

643.  DuFRENOT,  Jean.  Sur  les  maladies  parasitaires  des  Chenilles  processionaires  des 
Pins  d'Arachon.  [Concerning  parasitic  maladies  of  catc^rpillars.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
Paris  168:  1345-1346.  1919. — Brief  descriptions  of  various  bacteria  and  higher  fungi  found 
^ov/ing  as  parasites  on  certain  larvae.  Those  mentioned  are:  'Bacterium  piiyocampaCf 
Streptococcits  sp.,  Beauveria  globulifera  (J.  Beauverie)  and  Penicillium  sp. — V.   H.   Young. 

644.  Emile-Weil,  P.,  and  L.  Gaudin.  Contribution  k  I'^tude  des  onychomycoses-^ 
Onychomycoses  k  PenlcilUum,  k  Scopulariopsis,  k  Sterigmatocystis,  k  Spicaria.  [Contribution 
to  the  study  of  onychomycoses  due  to  Penicillium,  etc.]  Arch.  M^.  Exp.  et  Anat.  Path.  Paris 
M:  452-467.  PI.  19,  4  fig,  1919. — Mycoses  of  the  nails  are  not  uncommon,  but  have  been 
;iven  little  study.  They  are  mostly  confined  to  the  toe-nails,  particularly  those  of  the  big 
toes.  The  pathological  aspects  are  discussed  briefly.  Reports  are  given  of  Penicillium 
brevicaule  var.  hominis  {—Scopulariopsis  Koningi  Vuill.),  Scopulariopsis  cinerea  n.  sp.,  Spi' 
:aria  unguis  n.  sp.,  SterigmcUocystis  un^is  n.  sp.  The  cultural  characteristics  of  these  fungi 
ire  described ,  as  well  as  their  morphology.  Their  mode  of  infection  is  probably  through  lesions, 
rhey  frequently  follow  frost  injury. — E.  A.  Bessey. 

645.  Eriksson,  Jakob.  Sur  Th^t^roecie  et  la  specialisation  du  Puccinia  caricis,  Reb. 
On  heteroecism  and  specialization  in  Puccinia  caricis  Reb.]  Rev.  G^n.  Bot.  32 :  15-18.  1920. 
—After  a  large  number  of  collections  and  inoculation  experiments  author  divides  Puccinia 
laricis  into  3  species:  P.  Caricis  diffusa,  with  aecidia  on  Urtica  and  Ribes;  P.  caricis^Urticae 
[P.  Urticiae-caricis,  Kleb.),  with  aecidia  on  Urtica;  and  P.  carids^Ribis  (P.  Ribesii,  Cari- 
nSf  Kleb.),  with  aecidia  on  Ribes.  Under  the  last  named  are  3  sub-species:  P.  Caricis- 
Ribis,  diSusa;  P.  caricis-Grossulariae;  and  P.  caricis- Ribis-nigri. — L.  W.  Sharp. 

646.  Fragoso,  Romualdo  Gonzalez.  Notes  and  communications  at  the  session  of  Oct. 
I,  1919.  Bol.  R.  Soc.  Espafiola  Hist.  Nat.  19:  429-430.  Oct.,  1919.— The  President  of  the 
Society  commented  on  certain  species  distributed  as  new  in  the  last  fascicle  of  Maire's  ''Myco- 
;heca  Boreali-Africana,"  particularly  with  reference  to  thieir  relation  to  the  mycological  flora 
)f  Spain.  Puccinia  Scirpi4ittoralis  (Pat.)  Maire,  II,  III.  The  species  encountered  on  Sdrp^ls 
n  regions  where  there  is  no  Limnanthemum  nymphoides  may  be  this  new  species;  P.  Laguri- 
Chamaemoly  Maire,  O,  I-II,  III,  probably  occurs  in  southern  Spain  where  Allium  Chamae- 
noly  occurs;  P.  madritensis  Maire,  O,  I-II,  III,  is  probably  the  species  reported  as  an  aecid- 
iium  on  Clematis  drrhosa  from  the  Balaeric  islands  and  referred  to  P.  Agropyri  Ell.  &  Ev. ; 
Uromyces  Cuenodii  Maire,  II,  III;  Entylorna  EryngiiAricuspidati  Maire,  probably  occurs  in 
southern  Spain;  Physoderma  Ornithogali  Maire  attacks  Omithogalum  narbonnensc  which 
xscurs  in  all  parts  of  Spain. — 0.  E.  Jennings. 
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647.  Fries,  Thore  C.  E.  Onygena  equina  (Wllld.)  Pers.  funnen  i  Halland.  [Onygent 
equina  (Wllld.)  Pers.  found  in  Holland.]  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockholm]  13: 107.  Fig.  i. 
1919. 

648.  GuNN,  W.  F.  Some  Irish  Mycetozoa.  Irish  Nat.  28:  46^8.  1919.— The  number 
of  Irish  Mycetozoa  should  approximate  those  recorded  from  Great  Britain  and  further  explora- 
tion is  desired.  A  list  of  thirty-eight  species  and  varieties  from  new  localities  and  one, 
Hemitrichia  veapariumf  new  to  Ireland  is  given. — W.  E.  Praeger. 

649.  Hadden,  N.  G.  The  Uredineae  of  West  Somerset.  Jour.  Botany  58:  37-39.  1920. 
— ^This  paper  is  a  list  of  the  rusts  found  within  a  few  miles  of  Porlock  in  Somerset,  England. 
The  list  is  said  to  contain  an  unusually  large  number  of  species,  a  number  of  which  are  rare 
and  interesting.  The  nomenclature  is  that  of  Ramsbottom's  list  of  British  Uredinales.— 
K,  M,  Wiegand, 

• 

650.  Harris,  J.  E.  G.  Contributions  to  the  biochemistry  of  pathogenic  anaerobes.  Vm. 
The  biochemical  comparison  of  microorganisms  by  quantitative  methods.  Jour.  Path,  and 
Bact.  23:  30-19.     Fig,  1-2.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  936. 

651.  Herre,  a.  W.  C.  T.  A  list  of  lichens  from  southeastern  Alaska.  Publ.  Puget  Sound 
Biol.  Sta.  2 :  279-285.  1919. — ^A  taxonomic  report  on  the  lichens  collected  by  the  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Soils  Kelp  Exploration  Expedition  to  Southeastern  Alaska  in  1913.  86 
species  and  varieties  were  collected,  of  which  19  were  not  previously  known  from  Alaska. 
The  range  of  others  is  extended. — T.  C.  Frye. 

652.  Herrmann,  E.  Behandlung  und  Untersuchung  der  Trockenpilze.  [Treatment  and 
examination  of  mushrooms  for  dr3ring  purposes.]  Pharm.  Zentralhalle  Deutschland  60:  5-7, 
21-25.  PI.  1,  fig.  16.  1919. — ^A  description  of  edible  fungi  and  tests  for  distinguishing  these 
from  poisonous  fimgi. — H.  Engelhardt, 

653.  HoLLANDE,  A.  Ch.  Formes  levures  pathog^es  observ€es  dans  le  sang  d'Acridium 
(Caloptenus  itallcus  L.).  [Pathogenic  yeast  forms  observed  in  the  blood  of  Acrldium.]  Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  1341-1344.  1  fi^.  1919. — ^Marchal  has  reported  yeast  forms  in 
the  blood  of  the  caterpillars  of  Cochylis.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  parasitic.  Author  in 
1918  discovered  a  form  of  yeast  in  the  blood  of  crickets  {Caloptenus  iialicris).  The  normal 
limpid  blood  of  the  insect  assumes  a  milky  appearance  when  the  insect  is  affected  and  death 
ensues.  Disease  was  produced  by  injection  of  blood  of  diseased  individuals  into  normal  ones. 
It  was  possible  to  produce  the  disease  in  Psophus  striduliis  L.  but  in  other  forms  experimented 
upon  the  yeast  cells  were  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  leucocytes.  Organism  is  described  and 
figured.  The  organism  was  obtained  in  pure  culture  on  various  media  and  in  certain  cases 
filamentous  forms  have  appeared.  Author  suggests  two  possibilities,  viz.,  that  a  yeast  and 
another  fungus  are  present  and  secondly  that  the  yeast  form  is  merely  one  stage  in  the  life 
cycle  of  a  filamentous  form.  It  is  proposed  to  inoculate  insects  with  both  forms  to  settle 
this  point. — V.  H.  Young. 

654.  Keibsler,  K.  v.  Beitrlge  zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Scoglien  und  ^elneren  Inseln 
Suddalmatiens.  4.  Fungi.  [The  natural  history  of  the  smaller  islands  of  southern  Dalmatia. 
4.  Fungi.]  Denkschr.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien.  (Math.Nat.  Kl.)  92:299-300  1916.— Only  six 
species  are  listed.  These  are  Diplodina  Sandsiedeif  LHdymosphaeria  sp.,  Hysterium  angus- 
latum,  Stictis  radiata,  Scutula  Aspiciliaef  and  Leciographa  centrifuga. — H,   M.  Fitzpatrick. 

655.  Kempton,  F.  E.  Origin  and  development  of  the  pycnidium.  Bot.  Gas.  68:  233-261. 
6  pi.  Oct.,  1919. — ^Pycnidia  originate  and  develop  by  two  main  methods,  meristogenous  and 
s3rmphyogenous,  the  meristogenous  method  resolving  itself  into  two  modes,  simple  and  com- 
pound. Variations  of  the  meristogenous  method  are  found  in  Coniothyrium  pyriana  and 
Sphaeronaemella  fragariae.  The  symphyogenous  method  is  less  often  found  and  is  variable. 
Acervuli  arise  as  do  pycnidia,  simple  acervuli  by  the  simple  meristogenous  mode,  and  complex 
ones  usually  by  the  compound  meristogenous  or  symphyogenous  method.    Complex  subicles 
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usually  arise  symphyogenously,  although  they  may  arise  by  the  compound  meristogenous 
mode.  Simple  sporodochia  usually  originate  by  the  simple  meristogenous  method.  Complex 
sporodochia,  with  a  large  base  or  subicle,  usually  arise  either  by  the  compound  meristogenous 
mode  or  symphyogenously.  The  pseudo-acervulus  of  the  species  of  Pestalozzia  studied  arises 
and  develops  as  a  pycnidiimi  which  breaks  open  and  appears  like  an  acervulus.  The  simple 
meristogenous  development  is  the  one  more  often  found  in  the  Sphaeropsidales,  while  the 
compound  meristogenous  and  symphyogenous  modes  are  the  more  usual  in  the  Melanconiales 
and  Tuberculariaceae. — F.  E,  Kempton, 

666.  Laoerbbro,  Torsten.  Onygena  equina  (Wllld.)  Pers.  fr&n  Dalama.  [Onygena 
equina  (Willd.)  Pers.  found  In  Dalania.]  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockholm]  13:  108.  Fig.  1. 
1019. 

657.  Lendner,  a.  Les  mucorintes  g6ophiles  recolt6es  a  Bourg-Salnt-Plerre.  [The  soil 
mucors  collected  at  the  village  of  St.  Peter,  Switzerland.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  10:  362-376. 
Sfig,  1918. — Six  cultures  of  Mucor  which  were  obtained  from  the  soil  near  St.  Peter  contained 
two  new  varieties  and  two  new  species.  Mucor  Ramanniantu  Moeller  was  frequently  found 
in  coniferous  forests,  sometimes  on  Sphagnum  of  peat  bogs.  M,  plumbens  Bonorden  was  com- 
mon in  the  air  and  soil.  M.  hiemalis  Wehmer  (— )  var.  albus  n.  var  produced  occasional  zygo- 
spores with  the  +  strain  of  the  species.  M.  hiemalis  (+)  var.  toundrae  n.  var.  differs  from 
the  species  in  its  habit  of  growth  in  cultures.  M.  Jauchae  n.  sp.  was  isolated  from  the  soil 
of  a  fir  forest.    M .  vMesiocus  n.  sp.  was  obtained  from  the  soil,  of  a  meadow. — W,  H.  Emig, 

658.  Lettau,  G.  Schweizer  Flechten.  [Some  lichens  of  Switzerland.]  Part  I.  Hed- 
wigia  60: 84-128.  Part  n.  Hedwigia  60: 267-312.  1918. — ^An  enumeration  of  the  lichens  and 
of  some  fungus-parasites  of  lichens,  arranged  by  localities  with  critical  notes.  No  new  spe- 
cies are  described. — L.  W.  Riddle. 

659.  Li  CENT,  Eug.  La  forme  ascqphore  du  Clasterosporinm  fungorum  (Fr.)  Sacc.  (Am- 
phisphaerla  fungomm  n.  sp.  Eug.  Licent.)  [The  ascogenous  fono  of  C.  fungorum  (Fr.)  Sacc] 
Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  60-62.  /  fig.  1920. — C.  fungorum  is  transferred 
from  the  Mucedineae  to  the  genus  Amphisphaeria  of  the  Ascomycetes.  The  author 
has  discovered  and  describes  the  asci-containing  perithecia  which  appear  in  November  be- 
neath the  dark-colored  conidiferous  filaments  of  this  fungus  when  growing  upon  the  white 
fructifications  of  Corticium  calceum  Persoon  or  C.  lacteum  Fries  as  a  host.  These  perithecia 
develop  until  they  project  almost  entirely  free  from  the  conidial  layer,  attaining  a  diameter 
of  0.2  to  0.5  mm.— C.  H.  and  W.  K,  Farr. 

660.  Maonttsson,  A.  H.  Material  till  VIstkustens  Lavflora.  [Material  for  the  Lichen 
Flora  of  the  West  Coast.]  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockhokn]  13:  75-92.  1919.— The  author 
gives  a  list  of  several  hundred  species  of  lichens  found  by  him  on  the  west  coast  and  adjacent 
islands  of  Sweden  together  with  brief  notes  on  their  habitat  and  abundance. — W,  W,  Gilbert. 

661.  Malme,  Gust.  O.  A.  Lichenes  suecici  novi.  [New  Swedish  lichens.]  Svensk. 
Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockholm]  13:  26-31.  1919. — ^Author  gives  Latin  descriptions  of  six  new  spe- 
cies of  lichens  of  the  genera  LecideOf  Catillaria,  and  Rhizocarpon. — W.  W.  Gilbert. 

662.  McCiTLLOcH,  Lucia.  Basal  glume  rot  of  wheat.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  543-551.  PI. 
e$-es.    1920-— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  749. 

663.  Merewbchkowskt,  C.  Note  sur  une  nouvelle  forme  de  Parmelia  vivant  k  l'6tat 
libre.  [A  new  form  of  Parmelia  living  in  an  unattached  condition.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve 
10: 26-34.  1  fi^.  1918. — Parmelia  conspersa  (Ehrh.)  Ach.  forma  vaga  n.  form  occurs  in  abun- 
dance on  a  certain  plateau  with  all  the  vegetative  characteristics  of  a  steppe.  On  the  steppe, 
conditions  for  growth  are  imfavorable  to  the  production  of  new  lichen  plants  by  the  develop- 
ment of  fungous  spores  and  algal  cells.  As  a  consequence  of  the  arid  conditions  this  lichen 
does  not  have  fruiting  bodies  but  multiplies  by  the  fragmentation  of  the  thallus. — W,  H,  Emig, 
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664.  MuRRiLL,  William  A.  (Corrections  and  additions  to  the  polypores  of  temperate  North 
America.  Mycologia  12:  6-24.  1920. — Since  the  publication  of  the  polypores  in  the  Norik 
American  Flora  much  additional  information  has  been  obtained  on  this  group  involving  clearer 
identity  of  some  of  the  forms  previously  described  and  adding  a  number  of  species  not  pre- 
viously listed.  Various  changes  are  accordingly  made  or  suggested  involving  the  reclacsi- 
fication  of  numerous  forms. — H,  R.  Rosen, 

666.  MuRRiLL,  W.  A.  Fungi  from  Hedgcock.  Mycologia  12:  41-42.  1920.— Twelve 
species  of  polypores  collected  by  Hedgcock  and  others  are  listed. — H,  R,  Rosen. 

666.  MuBRiLL,  W.  A.  Collecting  fungi  at  Yama  farms.  Mycologia  12:  42-43.  1920- 
Describes  an  interesting  collecting  tour  in  a  large  tract  of  virgin  land  near  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  Nearly  100  species  of  fungi  were  collected  and  several  of  the  more  interesting 
polypores  and  agarics  are  mentioned. — H.  R,  Rosen, 

667.  MuRRiLL,  W.  A.  Tiametes  serpens.  Mycologia  12 :  46-47.  1920. — ^American  speci- 
mens referred  to  Trametes  serpens  Fr.  are  found  to  have  smaller  pores  and  are  ''otherwise 
distinct"  from  those  of  Europe.  The  distribution  of  the  American  plant  is  given  and  it  is 
compared  with  a  Philippine  specimen,  Elmeriana  setulosaj  which  it  seems  to  match.— H. 
R:  Rosen, 

668.  MuRRiLL,  W.  A.  The  genus  Porta.  Mycologia  12:  47-^1.  1920. — Historical  sketch 
of  the  genus  Poria  as  used  by  mycologists  before  the  time  of  Perboon  together  with  Persoon'b 
interpretation  of  the  genus  is  presented.  P.  medullapanis  ( Jacq. )  Pers. ,  one  of  the  species  upon 
which  Persoon  based  the  genus,  is  thoroughly  described,  its  variations  noted  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  collections  of  this  species  which  were  examined  by  the  writer  are  listed.— 
H.  R.  Rosen, 

669.  MuRRiLL,  W.  A.  Collecting  fungi  near  Washington.  Mycologia  12:  51^52.  1920.— 
Brief  notes  of  mycologists  and  of  a  few  fleshy  fungi  seen  during  a  collecting  trip  around 
Washington,  D.  C. — H.  R.  Rosen, 

670.  NoRTHRUP,  J.  H.,  Lauren  H.  Ashe,  and  R.  R.  Morgan.  A  fermentation  process 
for  the  production  of  acetone  and  ethyl  alcohol.  Jour.  Indust.  Eng.  Chem.  11:  723-727.  9  fig. 
1919. — The  general  characteristics  of  a  new  organism.  Bacillus  acetoeihylicum^  are  given  ac- 
cording to  the  descriptive  chart  of  the  Society  of  American  Bacteriologists,  but  a  formal  diag- 
nosis is  postponed  for  a  later  paper.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1515.] — B.  M.  Duggar, 

671.  Olivier,  H.  Les  lichens  pyr6nocarp6s  de  la  fiore  d'Europe.  [The  pyrenocarpic 
lichens  of  Europe.]  Bull.  Geog.  Bot.  28:  146-152,  168-183.  1918.— First  two  instalhnents 
of  a  compilation  of  all  the  described  genera,  species,  and  varieties,  of  pyrenocarpic  lichens 
of  Europe,  with  keys  and  diagnoses.  The  two  parts  cited  include  the  genera  Normandinaj 
and  Endocarpon  (taken  in  a  broad  sense),  and  the  key  to  Polyblastia, — L.  W.  Riddle, 

672.  Paine,  Sydney  G.,  and  W.  F.  Bewley.  Studies  in  bacteriosis.  IV.— "Stripe'^ 
disease  of  tomato.  Ann.  Appl.  Biol.  6 :  183-202.  PI.  S-9,  6  Jig,  1919.— See  Bot  Absts.  5,  Entry 
756. 

673.  Paine,  Sydney  G.,  and  H.  Stansfield.  Studies  in  bacteriosis.  m. — ^A  bacterial 
leaf -spot  disease  of  Protea  cynaroides,  exhibiting  a  host  reaction  of  possibly  bacterioljrtic  nature.] 
Ann.  Appl.  Biol.  6:  27-29.     PI.  2,  fig.  S-6.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  757. 

674.  Pethybridoe,  G.  H.,  and  H.  A.  Lafferty.  A  disease  of  tomato  and  other  plants 
caused  by  a  new  species  of  Phytophthora.  Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  15:  487-'503.  S  pi. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1335. 
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675.  Pfeiler,  W.,  and  F.  Engelhardt.  Zeigt  der  Ferkeltyphus-BacUlus  (Bac.  Vol- 
dagsen  Dammann  and  Stedefeder)  eln  Lablles  blochemlsches  und  agglutinatorlsches  Ver- 
halten?  [Does  the  Ferkel  typhus  bacUlos  (Bac.  Voldagsen  Dammann  und  Stedefbder)  show  a 
labile  biochemical  and  agglutination  relation?]  Zeitschr.  Immunit&tsforsch.  u.  exp.  Therapie 
28: 434-445.  1010. — The  authors  show  that  Bac,  Voldagsen  Damm.  &  Stedef.  is  distinct  from 
the  other  members  of  the  paratyphosus  group  and  that  it  does  not  approach  the  characters 
of  the  group  on  long  continued  cultivation  on  artificial  media — C.  W,  Dodge, 

676.  Putt,  Charles  C.    A  short  history  of  lichenology.    Bryologist  22:  77-^.    1010. 

677.  PuTHAUBERT,  A.,  AND  R.  JoLLT.  Note  BUT  uu  cas  de  mycdtomo  k  grains  noirs  pro- 
voqu6  par  un  champignon  du  genre  Madurella.  [Notes  on  a  case  of  mycetoma  with  black  gran- 
ules, caused  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Madurella.]  Arch.  MM.*  Exp.  et  Anat.  Path  Paris  28: 
441-445.  5  jig,  1010. — A  skin  disease  of  a  native  of  the  Ivory  Coast  was  shown  to  be  due  to 
infection  with  a  fungus  probably  identical  with  Madurella  mycetomi  (Laveran)  Brumpt. 
The  ftmgus  grown  in  pure  culture  on  carrot  gave  abundant  mycelium  with  nimierous  small 
black  sclerotia,  but  no  spores. — E.  A,  Bessey. 

678.  Rice,  J.  Contributio  n  ad  monographiam  agaricinorum  brasiliensium.  [Second 
contribution  to -a  monograph  of  Brazilian  agarics.]  Broteria  Ser.  Bot.  17:  101-111.  1010. — 
The  article  js  a  sequel  to  one  published  in  Broteria  for  1005.  After  briefly  outlining  difiSculties 
of  study,  the  author  lists  02  species  or  varieties  mostly  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Parecy 
Novo.  Notes  upon  spore  measurements,  color,  appearance,  and  habitat,  based  upon  fresh '  ^ 
material,  accompany  some  of  the  species.  Tricholoma  svlphurellem,  Clitocyhe  nauseosa, 
CoUybia  sericeaf  Mycena  sulphur eo^onapersaj  Leptonia  rosea,  L.  stramineaf  L,  alho^errulata^ 
L.  olivaceaf  L.  fuligineo-^traminea,  Pholiota  pusillaf  P.  rosea,  Inocyhe  megalospora,  PsaUiota 
Kaemorrhoidaria  var,  straminea,  and  Schizophyllum  dipum  are  proposed  as  new.  Note  is  made 
that  Lactarius  Russvla  as  previosly  reported  by  the  author  is  probably  L.  trivialis.-^ Edward 
B.  Chamberlain, 

670.  Robertson,  W.  F.  A  starch-splitting  bacterium  found  in  cases  of  diabetes  mel- 
litus.    Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.  23:  122-123.    1010. 

680.  RoMELL,  L.  Svamplitteratur,  sXrskilt  f6r  studium  av  hymenomyceter  [battsvampar). 
[Mycological  literature,  especially  for  the  study  of  the  hymenomycetes  (bat  fungi).]  Svensk. 
Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stocldiolm]  13:  110-112.  1010. — A  list  of  European  literature  on  the  hymeno- 
mycetes and  related  fungi  is  given  comprising  thirty  titles. — W,  W,  Gilbert. 

681.  Rosen,  H.  R.  Ergot  on  Paspalum.  Mycologia  12:  40-41.  1020.— PodpoZtim  fior^ 
idanum  IB  recorded  as  a  new  host  for  CUmceps  spp.  It  is  noted  that  attacked  spikelets  fall 
with  pedicels  attached  to  them  in  contrast  to  the  fall  of  normal  spikelets  in  which  the  pedicels 
remain  attached  to  the  rachis. — H,  R,  Rosen, 

682.  Seaver,  Fred  J.  Photographs  and  descriptions  of  cup-fungi — ^Vm.  Elvela  infula 
and  Gyromitra  esculents.  Mycologia  12:  1-^5.  PI.  1,  1020. — Comparison  between  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  Elvela  (Helvella)  infula  and  Gyromitra  esculenta  leads  the  writer  to 
believe  that  these  names  are  referable  to  the  same  fungus.  Differences  noted  by  various 
authors  are  explainable  as  variations.  The  name  Elvela  infula  Schaeff.  is  adopted  because 
of  its  priority;  11  synonyms  are  listed  and  the  plant  is  redescribed  and  illustrated. — H,  R. 
Rosen, 

683.  Sernander,  R.    Subfossile  Flechten.    Flora  112:  703-724.    7  fig,     1018. 

684.  Spbarb,  a.  T.  Further  studies  of  Sorosporella  uvella,  a  fungous  parasite  of  noctuid 
larvae.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  300-430.  PL  61-66.  1020. — SorosporeUa  uvella  is  recorded  for 
America.  It  is  found  to  be  related  to  the  verticillaceous  hyphomycetes  rather  than  to  the 
Entomophthorales.    It  produces  chlamydospores  and  thin-walled  conidia.    Yeast-like  vege- 
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tative  cells,  occurring  in  the  blood  of  infected  insects,  are  ontogenetically  related  to  other 
phases  in  the  development  of  the  organism.  Fruiting  structures  of  the  Isaria  type  have  been 
observed  in  culture  and  in  moist  chamber.  An  ascigerous  stage  has  not  been  observed.  An 
emended  description  is  presented. — ^The  organism  produces  a  disease  of  noctuid  larvae  (cut 
worms)  and  in  infection  experiments  a  mortality  of  from  60  to  90  per  cent  was  obtained.— 
Ingestion  of  vegetative  cells  by  phagocjrtes  was  observed,  the  process  being  followed  appar- 
ently by  the  destruction  of  the  phagocytes.  Phagocjrtosis  is  discussed  at  some  length,  abo 
certain  phases  of  insect  control  by  means  of  fungous  parasites. — A  bibliography  of  24  titles  is 
appended. — D,  Reddick. 

686.  Stevens,  F.  L.  Three  new  fungi  from  Porto  Rico.  Mycologia  12:  52-53.  1920.— 
The  following  fungi  collected  by  the  writer  and  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Lamket  are  presented: 
Microstoma  ingaicola  Lamkey  sp.  nov.  producing  witches'  brooms  on  Inga  laurinOf  M,  pithe- 
colobii  Lamkey  sp.  nov.  producing  spots  on  Piihecolobium  saman,  and  Perenoplasmopara 
portoricensis  Lamkey  sp.  nov.  producing  spots  on  Melia  azedarach. — H.  R.  Rosen. 

686.  Stevens,  F.  L.,  and  Nora  Dalbet.  A  parasite  of  the  tree  fern  (Cyathea).  Bet. 
Gaz.  68:222-225.  B  pi.  Sept.,  1919. — A  fungus  collected  on  Cyathea arboreamVortoBlcohaa 
characters  suggesting  relationship  with  Microthyriaceae,  Perisporiaceae,  Dothidiaceae,  and 
Phacidiaceae;  the  authors  incline  to  place  it  in  the  last-named  group,  proposing  for  it  a  new 
generic  name,  Griggsia.    The  type  species  is  described  as  Griggsia  cyathea. — H.  C.  CowUs, 

687.  Strasser,  P.  Pius.  Siebenter  Nachtrag  zur  Pilzflora  des  Sonntagbeiges  (N.-O.) 
1917.  [7th  addition  to  the  fungus  flora  of  Sonntagberg.]  Verhandl.  Zool.-Bot.  Gesell.  Wien. 
68:  97-123.  1918. — ^A  list  of  species  is  given  accompanied  by  the  data  of  collection  and  criti- 
cal notes.  The  material  was  in  most  cases  examined  by  von  H5HNEli  and  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  species  and  a  few  genera  are  listed  as  new  and  are  attributed  to  him.  Some  of  these  have 
been  published  elsewhere  by  von  H5hnel  but  others  are  designated  here  as  unpublished,  the 
binomial  being  followed  by  the  citation  "v.  H.  nov.  spec,  in  litt."  These  fall  in  many  groups 
of  the  fungi  but  since  technical  descriptions  of  these  will  be  given  elsewhere  by  von  H5hnel 
they  need  not  be  listed  here. — H.  M.  Fitzpatrich. 

688.  Takahashi,  R.  On  the  fungous  flora  of  the  soil.  Ann.  Phytopath.  Soc.  Japan 
1«:  17-22.  1919. — ^The  author  isolated  several  fungi  from  the  soil  of  the  test  garden  of  the 
Tokyo  Imperial  Agricultural  College  by  using  soil  extract  gelatin-agar  (+60,  Fuller's  scale). 
The  isolation  is  made  at  two  different  periods,  the  one  in  September,  1915,  and  the  other  in 
February,  1916.  The  result  of  the  experiments  is  Ibted  as  follows:  In  1915  (a)  In  the  soil 
obtained  from  2  cm.  below  the  surface:  Mucor  racemosus,  Aspergillus  oryzae,  A.  fumigatuSf 
Penicillium  roseum,  P.  candidum^  P.  sp.  No.  1.,  Chaetomium  crispatum^  Stemphylium  verru- 
cvlosum,  and  Penicillium  sp.  No.  2.;  (b)  6  cm.  below  the  surface:  Aspergillus  fumigatu^f  A. 
niger,  Penicillium  humicola,  P.  candidum,  Allescheriella  nigra ^  Acrosialagmus  sp.,  and  Hel- 
minthosporium  subulaium;  (c)  8  cm.  below  the  surface:  Aspergillus  fumigatus  sjid  Trichoderma 
Koningi]  (d)  12  cm.  below  the  surface:  Penicillium  Ihiclauxi,  Penicillium  sp.  No.  2,  Chaeto- 
mium alivaceum  and  Alternaria  temiis.  In  1916  (f)  2  cm.  below  the  surface:  Rhizopus  nigri' 
cans,  Aspergillus  oryzae,  A.  niger,  A.  glaucus  and  A.  nidulans;  (g)  8  cm.  below  the  surface: 
Mucor  adventituSf  M.  circinelloides,  Zygorhynchus  Mdlleri,  Rhizopus  nigricans  and  Botrytis 
cinerea. — T.  Matsumoto. 

689.  Tanaka,  Ty6zabur6.  New  Japanese  fungi-notes  and  translations — VXII.  Myco- 
logia 12:  25-32.  1920. — The  following  fungi  are  described:  Phytophthora  Carica  (Hora) 
Hori  causing  a  fruit  rot  of  Ficus  Carica,  Capnodium  Tanakae  Shirai  and  Hora  sp.  nov.  sapro- 
phytic on  fruits  of  Citrus  grandis,  Gloeosporium  foliicolum  Nishida  sp.  nov.  causing  a  spotting 
of  fruits  and  leaves  and  a  blighting  of  twigs  of  Citrus  spp.,  Dactylaria  Panici-paludosi  Sawada 
sp.  nov.  on  living  leaves  of  Panicum  paludosum,  Dactylaria  Leersiae  Sawada  sp.  nov.  on 
living  leaves  of  Leersia  hexandra  and  Dactylaria  Costi  Sawada  sp.  nov.  on  living  leaves  of 
Costus  speciosus. — H,  R.  Rosen. 
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690.  Tsuji,  R.  On  the  morphology  and  the  systenuitic  position  of  Cercosporella  persica 
Sacc.  and  Clasterosporinm  d^enerans  Syd«  (Japanese.)  Ann.  Phytopath.  Soc.  Japan  1*: 
2^-35.  Fig,  1-2.  1919. — ^A  fungus  found  on  the  leaves  of  a  peach  tree  in  Japan  proved  to  be 
identical  with  Cercosporella  persica  Sacc.  collected  on  a  similar  host  and  determined  by  W.  G. 
Fasix>w  in  the  United  States.  This  fungus  is  closely  related  to  CUuterosporium  degenerans 
Syd.  on  the  leaves  of  Pruntta  Mume  and  Armeniaca^  in  that  its  conidiophores  are  produced 
on  creeping  hyphae  emerging  from  stomatal  openings,  and  abo  in  color,  shape,  and  mode  of 
septation  of  their  conidia,  etc.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two  species  should 
be  included  under  the  same  genus,  and  the  name  Clasieroeporium  persicum  (Sacc.)  Tsuji  is 
proposed  for  the  first-named  species. — T.  MaUumoto, 

691.  VuiLLBMiN,  Paul.  Remarques  sur  les  myc^tomes.  Hommage  k  la  m^moire  de  R. 
Jolly.  [Remarks  on  mycetomas.  Tribute  to  the  memory  of  R.  Jolly.]  Arch.  M^.  Exp.  et 
Anat.  Path.  Paris  28: 446-451.  1919. — Gives  a  discussion  of  the  different  types  of  mycetomes 
and  of  the  fungi  producing  them,  in  particular  Madurella  mycetomi  (Laveran)  Brumpt. — E,  A. 
Bessey. 

692.  Waksman,  Selman  A.  Cultural  studies  of  species  of  Actinomyces.  Soil  Sci.  8: 
71-216.     PL  1-i.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  996. 

693.  Watson,  W.  The  bryophytes  and  lichens  of  calcareous  soil.  Jour.  Ecol.  6:  18^198. 
1918. — Gives  lists  of  calciphile  and  calcifuge  species,  arranged  by  habitats  as  they  occur  in 
England;  also  a  list  of  ''indifferent"  species.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  309.]— L.  W.  Riddle, 

604.  Weiicsr,  J.  L.  Variations  in  Pleurage  curvicolla  (Wint)  Kuntze.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot. 
6:  406-409.  1919. — ^Variation  in  this  species  was  studied  to  determine  the  taxonomic  value 
of  certain  characters.  The  number  of  spores  in  the  ascus  b  apparently  128,  256,  or  512.  The 
spore  sise  in  the  strain  studied  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  recorded  for  other  strains 
of  the  species,  but  the  size  of  the  perithecia  is  somewhat  more  variable.  Secondary  spore 
appendages,  supposed  to  be  a  constant  taxonomic  character  for  the  species,  were  not  demon- 
strated.— E.  W,  Sinnott. 

605.  Weimer,  J.  L.  Some  observations  on  the  spore  discharge  of  Pleurage  curvicolla 
(Wint.)  Kuntze.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7: 75-77.  1920. — Author  reports  that  this  species  is  able  to 
discharge  its  spores  to  a  height'of  45  cm.  above  the  fruiting  surface  of  the  culture,  probably  higher  I 
than  can  any  other  Ascomycete  yet  studied.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  spore  mass 
discharged  is  rather  large  and  heavy,  comprising  some  500  spores  and  a  quantity  of  gelatinous  * 
substance.  Experiments  show  that  the  spore  discharge  is  strongly  and  positively  heliotropic, 
but  that  reflected  light  seems  to  exert  a  stronger  stimulus  than  does  direct  light. — E,  W. 
SinnoU, 

606.  Weston,  William  H.  Rqieated  zoospore  emergence  in  Dictyuchus.  Bot.  Gaz. 
68:  287-296.  1  pl.^  1  fig,  Oct.,  1919. — The  non-sexual  reproduction  of  the  fungus  studied 
shows  it  to  be  a  species  of  Dictyuchus,  but  exact  determination  was  impossible,  because  sexual 
reproduction  was  not  observed.  Dictyuchus  differs  from  all  other  Saprolegniaceae,  save  per- 
haps Aplanes,  in  that  during  spore  formation  the  walls  of  adjacent  spores  unite  with  one 
another  and  with  the  enveloping  sporangium  membrane  to  form  a  polygonally  chambered 
indehiscent  structure.  The  zoospores  which  emerge  from  the  sporangiospores  come  to  rest 
and  encyst  as  usual,  but  from  these  encysted  spores  ("cystospores")  in  turn  laterally  biciliate 
loospores  may  emerge.  This  repeated  emergence  of  laterally  biciliate  zoospores  has  not  pre- 
viously been  reported  in  any  of  the  Saprolegniaceae. — H.  C,  Cowles. 

697.  Wheldon,  J.  A.  Llanberis  lichens.  Jour.  Botany  58:  11-15.  1920.— A  list  of 
lichens  compiled  in  the  district  around  Llanberis  in  August,  1919.  Many  lichens  known  to 
occur  in  this  district  were  not  seen,  while  some  rare  species  were  observed.  Few  corticole 
species  were  collected  as  most  of  the  time  was  spent  above  tree  line.    The  arrangement  is 
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that  of  A.  LoBBAiN  Smith's  British  Lichens.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  about  125  species 
and  a  number  of  varieties.  One  species,  Bilimbia  cambrica,  is  described  as  new. — K.  U, 
Wiegand. 

698.  Wilson,  G.  H.  A  method  for  the  simultaneous  demonstration  of  gram-positive  ind 
gram-negative  organisms  in  sections.    Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.  23:  123-124.    1919. 

699.  WiNSLow,  C.  E.  A.,  I.  J.  Kuoler,  and  W.  Rothberg.  Studies  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  colon-typhoid  group  of  bacteria  with  special  reference  to  their  fermentative  reactions. 
Jour.  Bact.  4:  42^-503.  1919. — The  authors  review  rather  completely  the  literature  of  the 
colon-typhoid  group  and  arrange  the  whole  series  into  six  groups  based  mainly  upon  their 
fermentation  of  various  carbohydrates.  Several  cultures  are  studied  and  classified.  Seven- 
teen species  are  included  in  the  entire  six  groups  and  characteristics  of  each  species  given. 
The  commonly  called  B,  paratyphosus  A  is  designated  as  B.  parcUyphosus  and  B.  paratypkosvt 
B,  as  B.  schotimullerif  a  new  name;  the  name  B,  morgani  is  given  to  the  formerly-called  Morgan 
bacillus. — Chester  A.  Darling, 

700.  Yasuda,  a.  Kinrui-Zakki  87.  [Notes  on  fungi,  87.r  Bot.  Mag.  Tokyo  ^3: 112-114. 
1919. — ^Three  species  of  Hymenomyceles  found  in  Japan  Stereum  honinensef  Hydnum  rtolcucem, 
and  Tomfintella  fusca^  are  reported.  The  first-named  species  was  first  described  by  the  author 
under  the  name  Hymenochtiete  honinensis  Yasuda.  [See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Elntry  1196.H 
T.  Matsumoto, 

701.  Yasuda,  A.  Kinrui-Zakki  88.  [Notes  on  fungi,  88.]  Bot.  Mag.  Tokyo  33:  140-141. 
1919. — ^Three  species  of  Hymenomyceles  foimd  in  Japan,  Polyporus  Greenii^  Stereum  rimosumf 
and  Clavaria  amelhystinaf  are  reported,  of  which  the  first-named  species  is  new  to  science,  its 
morphological  characters  being  as  follows:  Pileus  stipitate,  corky,  brown,  covered  with  fine 
hairs,  circular  in  outline  4  to  5  cm.,  slightly  convex,  triangular  in  section,  azonate,  context 
brown,  thick,  mouths  grayish  brown,  angular,  1  to  2  mm.;  spores  light  brown,  ellipsoid, 
smooth,  S-9X5~5.5m;  stipe  2  to  3.5  cm.  high,  1.1  to  1.5  cm.  in  diameter,  slightly  narrowed  at 
the  base,  concolorous  with  the  pileus,  covered  with  fine  hairs.  Growing  on  the  ground, 
Settsu,  Japan.  [See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1197.] — T.  Matstimolo, 

702.  Yasuda,  A.  Kinrui-Zakki  89.  [Notes  on  fungi,  89.]  Bot.  Mag.  Tokyo  33 :  167-109. 
1919. — Three  species  of  Hymenomyceles  found  in  Japan,  Polysliqttui  scopulosus,  Coniopkara 
arida,  and  Hypocrea  citrina,  are  reported.  The  first-named  species  is  new  to  science;  mor- 
phological characters  as  follows:  Sporophore  stipitate,  coriaceous,  6.5  to  9  cm.  high;  pileus 
thin,  fan-shaped,  4.5-6  cm.  in  length,  5  cm.  in  width,  margin  irregularly  waved,  chestnut 
brown,  covered  with  depressed  scales,  context  whitish ;  stipe  short,  lateral,  smooth,  yellowish; 
mouths  grayish,  tubes  short,  angular,  0.2  to  0.3  mm. ;  spores  ellipsoid,  smooth,  light  brown, 
7  by  5  /I.    Growing  on  the  stem  of  Alnus  sp.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1198.] — T,  Matsumoto. 

703.  Yasuda,  A.  ^Linrui-Zakki  90.  [Notes  on  fungi,  90.]  Bot.  Mag.  Tokyo  33:  18^ 
191.  1919. — ^Three  species,  namely  Stereum  japonicum^  Chaelosphaeria  trisliSf  and  Lycoperdon 
spadiceum^  are  reported.  The  first-named  species  is  new  to  science;  morphological  charac- 
ters as  follows:  Fructification  ruspinate,  coriaceous,  8  to  15  cm.,  hymenial  layer  light  brown, 
velvety,  upper  part  of  context  concolorous  with  the  hymenium,  lower  part  grayish  brown, 
cystidia  club-shaped,  light  brown,  encrusted  with  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate;  spores  spherical, 
hyaline,  smooth,  4  /i.    Growing  on  stems. — T.  Matsumoto. 

704.  Zahlbruckner,  A.  Beitr&ge  zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Scoglien  und  Kleineren  In- 
seln  Sfiddalmatiens.  5.  Lichenes.  [The  natural  history  of  the  smaller  islands  of  southern 
Dalmatia.  5.  Lichens.]  Denkschr.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien.  (Math.-Nat.  Kl.)  92:  301-322. 
1916. — New  species  are  described  and  various  nomenclatorial  changes  are  made  in  the  genera, 
Verrucaria^  Dermatocarponj  Arlhoniat  Artholheliumf  Roccella,  LecanactiSf  Lecidea,  Gyalecta, 
Pertusaria^  Lecanora,  Ramalina^  Protoblastenia^  Coloplaca,  Xanlhora,  Buellia^  Rinodina* 
One  hundred  and  twenty-six  species  are  listed. — H.  M.  Filzpatrick, 
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705.  ZscHACKE,  H.  Die  mitteleuroiMieischeii  Verrucarlaceen.  [The  Verrucariaceae  of 
central  Europe.]  Hedwigia  60: 1-0.  1918. — ^Two  earlier  papers  with  the  same  title  have  been 
published.  The  present  paper  is  based  on  collections  made  in  Switzerland,  while  the  author 
was  interned.  An  enumeration  of  species  is  given  with  citations  of  localities  and  some  critical 
notes.    Staurothele  geoica  is  described  as  a  new  species. — L.  W.  Riddle, 
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706.  Barett,  a.    Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  "Siphoneae  verticillatae"  of  the  Calcare 
dl  VUlanova-Mondovl.    [The  verticiUate  Slphoneae  of  the  Villanova-Mondovi  limestone.]    Atti 
Soc.  Ital.  Sci.  Nat.  e  Mus.  civ.  St.  Nat.  Milano  58 :  216^236.    1919.— The  "Calcare  di  Mondovi" 
typically  exposed — as  the  name  indicates — in  the  region  of  Mondovi  (Piedmont)  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  massif  of  Villanova  a  few  kilometers  from  the  town,  is  rich  in  diminutive  triassic 
algae,  which,  about  1865,  Prof.  Bruno  recognised  for  the  first  time  there.    Different  specimens 
of  like  fossils  were  studied  by  GOmbel  and  by  Zittel  who  referred  them  to  the  Muschelkalk 
and  the  Wettersteinkalk  horizons.    For  this  work  Barett  examined  some  specimens  of  the 
Calcare  di  Villanova  at  the  Museo  Geologico  di  Torina,  sent  by  Prof.  Bruno,  and  especially 
the  abundant  material  of  his  own  collecting  not  only  from  Villanova,  but  also  from  other  locali- 
ties of  the  surrounding  calcareous  zone:  M.  Calvario,  Gravagna,  Moline  and  Torre,  Pever- 
agno.    Material  of  different  appearance  according  to  the  source  or  origin,  but  always  crystal- 
line, so  that  the  fossils,  although  superficially  seemingly  well  preserved  are  profoundly 
metamorphosed  in  the  interior,  rendering  their  preparation  and  study  most  difficult.    Barett 
recognized  the  presence  of  the  following  Diploporidi  in  the  Calcare  di  Mondovi:  Kantia  delnlis 
GOmbel,  K.  philosophi  Pia,  K.  dolomitica  Pia,  Tentlosporella  gigantea  Pia,  7*.  herctdes  Sapp., 
T.  vicetina  Tomquist,  and  in  addition  the  following,  which  he  proposes  as  new:    Kantia 
pMloso-phi  var.  gracilis  n.  var.,  K.  monregalensia  sp.  n.,  and  K.  (?)  Brunnoi  sp.  n.  He  describes 
and  figures  them  all. — Despite  the  great  number  of  specimens  examined,  their  different  origins 
or  sources,  and  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  individuals  contained  in  them,  this  study, 
because  of  the  above-mentioned  difficulty,  has  not  yielded  as  great  results  as  might  have 
been  hoped;  nevertheless  from  this  it  stands  proved  that  in  the  Calcare  di  Mondovi  there 
are  also  encountered  the  Kantia  philosophi  and  dolomitica  typical  of  the  Muschalkalk,  and 
the  Teutlosporella  gigantea  and  T,  vicentina,  hitherto  not  noted;  and  there  results  then  the 
confirmation  that  the  horizon  is  to  be  referred  to  the  lower  Neotriassic. — R.  Pampanini, 

707.  Benson,  M.  Cantheliophorus,  Bassler:  New  records  of  Sigillariostrobus  (Mazo- 
caipon).  Ann.  Botany  34:  135-137.  1920. — ^Evidence  is  given  to  show  that  specimens 
described  by  Babbler  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  sporangiophoric  lepidophyte  and  referred 
to  a  new  genus  CantheliophoruSj  as  well  as  similar  specimens  previously  described  by  Nath- 
ORST,  are  really  examples  of  Sigillarian  microsporophylls. — W.  P.   Thompson, 

706.  Berrt,  E.  W.  The  evolution  of  flowering  plants  and  warmblooded  animals.  Amer* 
Jour.  Sci.  49 :  207-211.  Mar. ,  1920. — Discusses  the  correlation  between  the  two  and  the  depend- 
ence of  the  latter  on  the  former. — E,  W.  Berry, 

709.  Bertrand,  Paul.  Les  zones  vegetales  du  terrain  houiller  du  Nord  de  la  Fiance. 
[Plant  zones  of  the  coal  regions  of  Northern  France.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168: 
780-782.  1919. — A  table  of  the  location  and  vertical  extent  of  the  plant  zones  in  the  coal 
deposits  of  Northern  France. — F,  B.  Wann, 

710.  Cockebell,  T.  D.  A.  Carpolithes  macrophyllus  a  Philadelphus.  Torreya  19:  244. 
1919. — Carpolithes  macrophyllus  Ckll.,  described  in  Torreya  11:  235,  is  transferred  to  Phila- 
delphus, but  very  likely  belongs  to  P.  palaeophilus  Ckll.  (1908). — /.  C,  Nelson. 
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711.  CoNKUN,  E.  G.  The  mechanism  of  evolution.  [1]  Sci.  Monthly  10:  170-181. 
1920. — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  Mendelism  in  which  the  author  concludes  that  the  law,  especially 
as  regards  the  segregation  of  inheritance  factors,  is  of  universal  occurrence — ^that  there  is 
no  other  t3rpe  of  inheritance.  Alternative  inheritance  with  dominant  and  recessive  char- 
acters, purity  of  germ  cells,  monohybrids,  dihybrids,  etc.,  factorial  theory  of  heredity,  blend- 
ing inheritance,  species  hybrids,  and  imequal  reciprocal  hybrids  are  discussed  in  relation  to 
the  above  conclusion.    [See  also  next  following  Entry,  712.] — L.  Pace, 

712.  CoNKUN,  E.  G.  The  mechanism  of  evolution.  [2]  Sci.  Monthly  10:  269-291. 
Fig.  11-21.  1920. — ^This  paper  takes  up  the  cellular  basis  of  ontogeny  and  phylogeny.  There 
is  no  fundamental  difference  between  germ  cells  and  somatic  cells.  Nucleus  and  cytoplasm 
are  fundamentally  different  chemically,  morphologically  and  physiologically. — Mitosis  fm- 
nishes  the  necessary  mechanism  for  the  accurate  division  of  the  cell,  and  the  persistent  iden- 
tity of  the  chromosome  is  accepted.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  chromomeres  are  probably 
much  more  constant  than  chromosomes. — ^The  mechanism  of  heredity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
germ  cells.  Genetics  and  cytology  must  cooperate  in  correlating  features  of  the  germ  cell 
with  the  phenomena  of  heredity.  The  similarity  of  chromosomes  of  the  spermatozoon  and 
of  the  egg,  the  reduction  division,  the  doubling  of  chromosomes  in  fertilization,  the  sex- 
chromosomes,  sex-linked  characters,  linkage  of  characters,  chromosomal  localization  and 
cross-overs  are  all  presented  as  favoring  the  localization  of  the  genes  in  the  chromosomes. 
[See  abo  next  preceding  Entry,  711.] — L.  P(ice. 

713.  Coui/TER,  J.  M.  Cones  of  WilUamsonia.  [Rev.  of:  Arbeb,  E.  A.  Newell.  Re- 
marks on  the  organization  of  the  cones  of  WilUamsonia  gigas.  Ann.  Botany  33 :  173-179.  Sfig. 
1919.    (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1143).]    Bot.  Gaz.  68:  152.    1919. 

714.  Grandori,  Luioia.  Su  di  un  seme  mesozoico  di  pteridosperma  e  sulle  sue  aflkdti 
con  forme  paleozolche  e  forme  viventi.  [On  a  Mesozoic  pteridosperm  seed  and  its  affinities 
with  Paleozoic  and  recent  forms.]  Atti  d'Accad.  Veneto-Trentino-Istriana.  8: 107-116.  $fg.i 
1  pi.    1915. 

715.  Grandori,  LmoiA.  Sulle  affinitIL  delle  Pteropsida  fossili,  studio  critico.  [On  the 
affinities  of  the  fossil  Pteropsida.]  Atti  d'Acad.  Veneto-Trentino-Istriana  8:  163-195.  7  fg. 
1915. 

716.  Knowlton,  F.  H.  A  dicotyledonous  flora  in  the  type  section  of  the  Morrison  forma- 
tion. Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  49:  189-194.  Mar.,  1920. — ^Records  the  presence  of  an  Upper  Creta- 
ceous flora  similar  to  that  of  the  Dakota  sandstone  from  the  type  locality  of  the  Morrison  for- 
mation near  Golden,  Colorado.  The  Morrison  formation  has  yielded  a  varied  dinosaur  fauns 
and  there  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  whether  it  was  of  Jurassic  or  Lower  Cretaceous 
age. — E.  W.  Berry. 

717.  Principi,  Paolo.  Le  Dicotiledoni  fossil!  del  glacemento  oligocenico  di  Santa 
Giustina  e  Sassello  in  Liguria.  [The  fossil  dicotyledons  of  the  Oligocene  of  Santa  Giusttnt 
and  Sassello  in  Liguria.]  Mem.  Desc.  Carta  Geol.  d'ltalia  6:  1-294.  PL  ISS.  1916  (1919). 
— ^Liguria  is  one  of  the  classic  regions  of  Tertiary  geology.  The  Oligocene  of  Sta.  Giustina 
and  Sassello  record  the  transition  from  continental  to  delta  and  then  lagoonal  or  estuary  to 
littoral  conditions  of  deposition  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  lagoonal  conditions  at  the  base 
of  the  middle  Oligocene  and  littoral  again  at  the  top  of  the  middle  Oligocene.  The  fossil 
plants  which  are  the  subject  of  the  memoir  come  from  the  basal  beds  or  Sannoisian  stage. 
Previous  accoimts  of  this  flora  have  been  published  by  Sismonda  in  1859  and  1865,  and  Squin- 
abol  in  the  period  from  1889  to  1892  described  the  Cryptogams,  Gymnosperms  and  Monocoty- 
ledons.— The  dicotyledons  recorded  number  339  forms,  the  most  varied  genera  being  Quercus 
Juglans,  Myrica,  Ficus,  Laurus,  Cinnamomum,  and  Rhamnus.  Eighty-six  new  species  are 
described  in  the  following  genera:  Castanea,  Dryophyllum,  Quercus,  Juglans,  Juglandophyl- 
lum,  Myrica,  Comptonia,  Populus,  Protoficus,  Ficus,  Artocarpidium,  Artocarpus,  Cocculites, 
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Cocculus,  LauniB,  Persea,  Cinnamomum,  Magnolia,  Anona,  Sterculia,  Dombeyopsis,  Ptero- 
spennites,  Bombax,  Sapindus,  Malpighiastrum,  Celastrus,  Rhamnus,  Aralia,  Dewalquea, 
Comus,  Terminalia,  Lomatia,  Amelanchier,  Prunus,  Machaerium,  Aristolochia,  Chrysophyl* 
him,  Diospyroe,  Apoc3mophyllum,  Alstonia,  Viburnum  and  Carpites. — ^The  flora  shows  a 
curious  mingling  of  temperate  and  tropical  tjrpes  and  contains  very  many  more  of  the  former 
than  does  the  known  North  American  floras  of  corresponding  age. — E.  W,  Berry, 

718.  Sahni,  B.  On  certain  archaic  features  in  the  seed  of  Tazus  baccata,  with  remarks 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  Tazineae.  Ann.  Botany  34: 117-134.  7  fig.  ig20.-~See  Bot.  Absts.  5, 
Entry  674. 

719.  ScHLAGiNTWEiT,  O.  Weichsolla  Ifontelll  im  nordOstllchen  Venezuela.  [Weichselia 
ICanteUl  in  northeast  Venezuela.]  Centralb.  Min.  Geol.  Palftont.  1919:  315^19.  1919.— 
Records  this  ubiquitous  Mesozoic  fern  from  Santa  Maria,  Venezuela,  in  a  shale  thought  to  be 
Neocomian  in  age. — E.  W.  Berry. 

720.  Small,  James.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Con^sitae.  Miscellaneous 
topics.  New  Phytol.  18:  129-176.  Fig.  dJHS.  1919.— This  is  chapter  12,  in  which  miscel- 
laneous topics  are  presented.  A  table  of  known  fossil  remains  of  Compositae  and  their  locali- 
ties is  accompanied  by  critical  notes  and  conmients.  The  composites  are  believed  to  have 
arisen  in  late  Cretaceous  or  early  Eocene.  From  the  point  of  origin  in  the  northern  Andean 
region  of  South  America,  migration  occurred  chiefly  along  moimtain  ranges.  By  the  end  of 
the  Eocene  the  differentiation  of  t3rpe8  and  wide  dispersal  was  accomplished. — ^A  summary  of 
cytology,  with  original  figures  based  on  Senedo,  follows.  Spermatogenesis,  oogenesis,  and 
the  history  of  the  embryo  sac  are  discussed,  with  a  special  account  of  the  antipodals.  The 
chromosomes  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  phylogeny.  A  table  is  given  of  the  number 
in  all  composites  so  far  as  known. — The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  latex  system  in  the 
tribes  are  discussed. — Last  are  brief  accounts  of  seedling  structure,  pericarp,  anatomy,  phyto- 
chemistry,  and  pappus  in  the  Compositae. — ^The  bibliography  contains  173  titles. — /.  F. 
Lewis. 

721.  Small,  James.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Compositae.  General  conclu- 
sions.   New  Phytol.  18:  201-234.    Fig.  79.    1919. 

722.  Stopes,  Marie  C.  New  Bennettitean  cones  from  the  British  Cretaceous.  Phil. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London  B,  208:  389-440.  5  pi.  1918. — Bennettites  albianus,  sp.  nov.,  is 
described  from  a  cone  found  in  the  Gault  (or  Albian)  of  Folkestone  Warren.  The  fruit  is  an 
ovulate  cone,  not  less  than  70  mm.  in  diameter  and  probably  much  more.  The  innumerable 
seeds,  600  or  more  revealed  in  a  single  transverse  section,  are  five-ribbed,  much  elongated, 
torpedo-shaped,  &-6  mm.  long  and  about  1.2  mm.  in  greatest  diameter.  The  seed  with  its 
many  layered  integument  is  inclosed  in  a  cupule-like  extension  of  tubular  cells  of  the  stalks 
The  micropyles  are  blocked  by  plugs  of  nucellar  tissue.  Around  the  apex  of  the  seed,  inter- 
seminal  scales  are  completely  mutually  fused  not  only  with  each  other  but  with  the  seed  tissues. 
The  embryos  contain  two  cotyledons  and  both  the  radicle  and  the  hypocotyl  are  relatively 
massive.  The  scales  are  externally  covered  by  a  well  marked  "plastid  layer"  which  runs 
around  the  collar  of  the  micropyle. — ^The  complete  fusion  of  the  stony  scales  must  have  meant 
that  there  was  great  stability  and  strength  in  the  hard,  uniform  shell  which  surrounded  the 
fruit.  This  solid  shell  firmly  enclosed  the  ripe  seeds,  which  did  not  rattle  about  in  it  loose, 
for  the  ribbed  apices  of  the  seeds  were  wedged  into  the  solid  mass.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  hard  fruit  had  considerable  drought  to  withstand.  It  certainly  seems  fitted  to  do  so. — 
The  extraordinarily  great  size  of  Bennettites  albianus  raises  a  point  of  general  interest.  In 
many  families  of  animals  giant  forms  appear  shortly  before  the  extinction  of  the  group.  This 
new  Bennettites  possesses  the  largest  cone  of  the  family  and  was  taken  from  the  highest  and 
latest  geological  horizon  in  which  the  group  is  known.  May  it  then  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  the  animal  giants — namely  a  burst  of  glory  before  extinction?  Any  conclusion  on 
this  point,  no  matter  how  tempting,  must  not  be  accepted  too  readily.    A  giant  fruit  in  many 
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of  the  cycadales  may  be  borne  on  small  plants.  The  giantism  of  the  animals  approaching 
extinction  was  not  in  their  reproductive  organs  but  in  their  general  bodies.  The  comparison 
with  animals  is,  therefore,  insecure  and  rests  on  too  many  assumptions.  Paleobotanies!  evi- 
dence is  made  up  of  too  few  isolated  cases  to  point  a  general  law  of  evolution. — Bennettites 
maximus  Carruthers  is  abo  figured  and  described  in  detail  for  the  first  time.  The  only  speci- 
men of  this  is  from  the  lower  Greensand  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  specimen  consists  of  a  larg^ 
trunk  containing  a  niunber  of  cones.  Sections  made  of  this  trunk  show  a  number  of  cones. 
These  are  bisporangiate.  The  male  organs  were  developing  at  the  time  the  plant  was  petri- 
fied. The  female  receptacle  was  at  that  time  undifferentiated,  meristematic  tissue.  Sec- ' 
tions  have  been  made,  however,  of  one  cone  showing  the  ovule  rudiment  and  the  surrounding 
tissue. — A,  E,  Waller. 

723.  Stopes,  Marie  C.  On  the  four  visible  Ingredients  in  banded  bituminoiss  ooil: 
Studies  in  the  con^sition  of  coal,  No.  1.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London  B,  90: 47(M87.  PL  ll-it 
lOlfiL — Proposes  names  fusain,  durain,  clarain,  and  vitrain  for  four  recognisably  distinct 
ingredients  of  banded  bituminous  coal.  These  t3rpes  are  distinctive  (a)  in  effect  on  sensitive 
plates  (b)  chemical  and  physical  behaviour  (c)  in  microscopic  details. — Pavl  B,  Sears, 

724.  Wilson,  W.  J.  Notes  on  some  fossil  plants  from  New  Brunswick.  Geol.  Surv. 
Canada,  Summary  Rept.  1917  F :  15-17.  1918. — Publication  of  identifications  and  notes  on  speci- 
mens and  photographs  submitted  to  Robert  Kidston.  The  material  came  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous of  Rothwell,  New  Brunswick. — E.  W.  Berry, 
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725.  Anontmous.  Celery  leaf-spot  disease  or  blight.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Ireland  20: 
86-89.    Sfig.    1920. 

726.  Anontmous.  A  new  disease  of  pears,  new  to  the  continent  of  America.  Agric.  Gai. 
Canada  6 :  951-952.  4  fio^  Oct. ,  1919. — Specimens  of  pears  received  by  the  Division  of  Botany » 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  showed  an  unusual  rot. 
Nearly  full  grown  pears  showed  one  or  more  large,  circular,  dark-brown  spots  which  were 
quite  firm  in  texture.  Phytophthora  cactorum  was  obtained  in  culture  from  the  spots.  Only 
the  fruit  upon  the  low  hanging  branches  showed  the  disease,  which  suggests  that  the  infection 
may  originate  from  surrounding  infected  vegetation.  Control  measures,  chiefly  prophylactic 
are  suggested.— 0.  W,  Dynes, 

727.  Appel,  Otto,  and  Johanna  Westebdijk.  Die  Grupplerung  der  durch  Pilto 
hervorgerufenen  Pflanzenkrankfaeiten.  [The  classification  of  plant  diseases  due  to  fungi.) 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkrankh.  29:  176-186.  1919.— The  authors  point  out  the  advantages  of  a 
classification  based  upon  symptomology,  particularly  to  students  of  phytopathology.  They 
suggest  five  main  groups,  viz. :  rots,  spots,  fungus  coverings,  increase  of  tissues,  and  vascular 
diseases.  Each  main  group  is  divide  into  auxiliary  groups,  thus:  ''Rots,"  for  instance,  is 
subdivided  into  rot  of  seeds,  of  seedlings,  of  roots,  of  tubers,  of  bulbs,  of  rhizomes;  basal  stem 
rots;  general  stem  rots;  rots  of  buds  and  flowers,  of  fruits,  of  wood,  of  bark;  and  dry  rots. 
The  group  "Increase  of  tissues"  covers  witches'  brooms,  galls,  and  flower  and  fruit  transfor- 
mations (ergot,  smuts,  etc.).    Each  group  is  discussed,  reviewing  examples. — H,  T.  GUssovi. 

728.  Baker,  C.  F.  A  contribution  to  Philippine  and  Malayan  technical  bibliography. 
Work  fundamental  to  plant  pathology  and  economic  entomology.  Philippine  Agric.  8:  32-37. 
1919.    See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1238. 
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720.  Babsb,  H.  W.  Report  of  the  division  of  botany.  South  Carolina  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
inn.  Rept.  32:  29-34.  1919. — A  summary  of  the  work  on  the  following  projects  is  given: 
I^otton  anthracnose,  angular  leaf  spot  of  cotton,  bacterial  content  of  milk,  plant  disease 
lunrey,  cooperative  research. — (?.  H.  Coons, 

730.  Bun,  H.  La  pottrritnre  des  griffes  d'asperges.  [Aspangus  root-rot.]  Rev.  Hortic. 
^1:  325-326.  1  fig,  Aug.,  1919. — ^This  disease  is  due  to  KhizocUmxa  violacea  which  attacks 
nany  other  types  of  plants.  All  portions  of  asparagus  plants  which  are  attacked  should  be 
»irefully  dug  up  and  burned.  The  soil  should  then  be  disinfected  with  carbon-bisulfide 
about  250  grams  per  square  meter)  or  preferably  formaldehyde  (about  60  grams  per  square 
neter).  Either  of  these  should  be  forced  into  the  soil  at  several  places  with  a  syringe.  Sulfo- 
mrbonate  of  potassium  (300  grams  in  100  liters  of  water)  has  also  been  used  successfully, 
fhe  soil  is  first  removed  from  the  hills  which  have  been  attacked  and  these  are  then  sprayed 
ightly  with  the  mixture.  The  following  year,  before  hilling-up  a  second  treatment  is  given, 
before  replanting  infected  areas  they  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  during  the  winter 
ind  the  clumps  dipped  in  the  disinfecting  solution.  Following  any  of  these  treatments  the 
toil  should  be  well  fertilised,  since  the  disinfection  destroys  the  soil  organisms  present.  Care 
Jiould  be  taken  to  avoid  such  disinfectants  as  may  leave  harmful  residues  in  the  soil  treated. 
Vs  a  matter  of  precaution,  it  is  better  not  to  replant  infected  areas  for  2  or  3  years. — E,  J, 
^raus, 

731.  Boas,  Fribdrich.  Beitrige  zur  Kenntnis  des  Kartoifelabbaues.  [Contribution  to 
lie  knowledge  of  deterioration  in  potatoes.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkrankh.  29:  171-176.  1919. — 
The  author  states  that  minute  differences  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentrations  may  have  marked 
iffects  upon  metabolic  processes. — ^This  caused  him  to  inquire  whether,  in  plant  diseases, 
specially  in  leaf  roll  or  curly  disease  of  potatoes,  there  could  be  determined  any  differences 
n  the  hydfogen-ion  concentrations  existing  in  sound  and  diseased  plants. — He  ascertained 
rom  his  experiments  (describing  technique  employed)  that,  without  exception,  the  cell  sap 
)f  sound  plants  showed  appreciably  more  acidity  than  that  of  diseased  plants.  The  acid 
netabolism  of  diseased  plants  is  plainly  disturbed.  In  determining  the  albumen  metabolism 
;hat  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  author  determines  that  the  diseased  potato 
items  are  flooded  with  amino  acids,  while  the  sound  tissues  are  free,  or  only  show  traces  of 
ihese  acids.  Examining  then  into  the  catalase  contents  of  diseased  and  sound  plants,  he 
inds  obvious  differences  in  his  experimental  varieties,  inasmuch  as  the  diseased  portions  show 
m  increase  in  catalase  contents  over  the  sound  ones;  but  not  all  experiments  gave  identical 
-esults.     (Bibliography.)— H.  T,  Giissow, 

732.  Chou,  Chung  Lino.  Notes  on  fungous  diseases  in  China.  (Text  in  Chinese.) 
EChu  Shou  [Science-Publication  of  The  Chinese  Science  Society]  4:  1223-1229.  46  fig,  1919. 
—The  author  gives  a  detailed  description  of  symptoms  and  morphology  of  fifteen  fungous 
iiseases  found  in  the  locality  of  Nanking:  Peronospora  parasitica  on  Brassica  juncea,  Perono- 
tpora  efusa  on  spinach,  P.  vicae  on  peas,  P.  sMeideniana  on  onion  leaves,  AUemaria  brassicae 
m  Brassica  pekinensiSf  Cercospora  cruenla  on  beans,  Ustilago  crameri  on  wheat,  U,  avenae 
m  oats,  Urycystis  tritici  on  wheat,  Ustilago  shiriana  on  bamboo,  Erysiphe  graminis  on  barley, 
Pleospora  gramineum  on  barley,  Exoascus  deformans  on  peach  leaves,  Aecidium  mori  on  mul- 
>erry  stems,  and  Sclerotinia  cinerea  on  cherries. — Chunjen  C.  Chen, 

733.  Cook,  Mel.  T.  Philippine  plant  diseases.  [Rev.  of:  Reinkino,  Otto  A.  Philippine 
»conomic-plant  diseases.  Philippine  Jour.  Sci.  A,  13 :  165-274.  43  fi>g,,  22  pi,  1918.  (See  Bot. 
ibsts.  2,  Entry  1308.)]    Bot.  Gas.  68:  310-311.    1919. 

734.  Cook,  Melville  T.  Report  of  the  department  of  plant  pathology.  Ann.  Rept. 
^ew  Jersey  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  1918:  29&-302.    1919. 

735.  Cook,  Mel.  T.  Potato  diseases  in  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ. 
105.    $S  p,    1919. — ^Along  with  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  common  potato  diseases 
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the  results  of  the  spraying  tests  for  a  period  of  six  years  and  the  rules  governing  seed  certifi- 
cation in  several  States  are  given. — Mel.  T,  Cook, 

796.  Cook,  Mel.  T.    Seed  and  soil  treatment  for  vegetable  diseases.    New  Jersey  Agrie. 
Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  106.    4  p.    1919. 

737.  Cook,  Mbl.  T.,  and  J.  P.  Hbltah.  Diseases  of  grain  and  forage  crops.  New  Jersey 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Ciro.  102.    16  p.    1918. 

738.  Crain,  C.  C.  Warm  bath  for  wheat.  Sci.  Amer.  121 :  579.  1  fig.  1919.— Popular 
account  is  given  of  treatment  for  smut. — Chas.  H,  Otis, 

739.  Darnell-Smith,  G.  P.  Dry  rot  in  timber.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  2:  314-316. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  175. 

740.  Edson,  H.  a.,  and  M.  Shapovalov.  Temperature  relations  of  certain  potato-rot 
and  wilt-producing  fungi.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  511-524.  9  fi^,  1920. — Single  strains  of 
Fusarium  coeruleuTrif  F.  discolor  var.  sulphureuirif  F.  eumartii,  F,  radicicola,  F,  iricothecioiiu^ 
and  a  northern  and  a  southern  strain  of  VeriicUliufn  cUbo-cUrum  were  grown  on  2  per  cent  potato 
agar  without  sugar  at  temperatures  ranging  from  1^  to  40**.  Minimum  temperature  for  all 
forms  is  around  5**;  maximum  for  F,  coervleum^  F,  Iricothedoides  and  V,  cUbO'€Urum,  (''north- 
em")  30®  or  slightly  less,  for  F,  ozysporum,  about  37®,  for  F,  radicicola  about  39**,  and  for  the 
remaining,  slightly  imder  35®;  optimum  for  F,  ozysporum  and  F.  radicicola  about  30®;  for  the 
remaining  about  25®. — ^A  certain  degree  of  correlation  exists  between  the  temperature  relations 
of  these  organisms  in  pure  cultures  and  their  geographical  distribution  and  seasonal  occur- 
rence. This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the  2  wilt-producing  fungi,  F,  oxysporum 
and  V,  albo-cUrum, — ^A  temperature  of  about  4®  should  hold  Fusarium  tuber  rots  in  check  dur- 
ing storage.  The  susceptibility  of  V,  albo-{Urum  to  high  temperatures  suggests  the  poesi- 
bility  of  a  heat  treatment  for  seed  tubers  harboring  the  fungus. — Temperature  tests  in  certain 
cases  may  serve  as  a  useful  supplementary  method  for  the  identification  of  fungi  exhibiting 
contrasting  thermal  relationships. — D,  Reddick. 

741.  Elus,  J.  H.  The  stage  of  maturity  of  cutting  wheat  when  affected  with  black  stem 
rust.    Agric.  Gaz.  Canada  6:  971.    1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  20. 

742.  Fraooso,  Romualdo  Gonzalez.  Notes  and  communications  at  the  session  of  Oct 
1, 1919.    Bol.  R.  Soc.  Espaflola  Hist.  Nat.  19: 429-430.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  646. 

743.  Fragoso,  R.  G.  Enfermedades  del  almendro.  [Diseases  of  the  almond.]  Bol.  R. 
Soc.  Espafiola  Hist.  Nat.  19:  458.  Oct.,  1919.  [Review  of  an  article  by  A.  Ballester,  pub- 
lished as  a  leaflet  by  Dir.  Gen.  Agric.  Spain,  in  April,  1919.]  The  reviewer  presents  critical 
discussion  of  the  publication  and  takes  issue  with  several  statements.  Clasterosporivm 
carpophilum  is  reported  as  a  serious  parasite,  especially  in  its  conidial  stage  {Coryneutn 
beijerinckii) .  The  following  disease  producing  species  omitted  by  Fragoso  are  cited :  Pucdnia 
pruni  and  P.  cerasi,  Gloeosporium  amygdolinum^  Fusicoccum  amygdali,  and  Cercospora  circum' 
scissa. — 0.  E,  Jennings, 

744.  Gauba,  Th.  Das  Hopfenmissjahr  1918.  [An  off-year  for  hops.]  Der  Bierbrauer 
46:  161-162.  1918. — Very  grave  losses  (30  to  50  per  cent)  in  Austria,  Hungary  and  Germany 
occasioned  by  early  attack  of  hop  aphis  followed  by  sooty  mold  and  mildew.  [Through  abstr. 
of  Matouschek  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  193.    1919.] — D,  Reddick. 

745.  Geschwind,  A.  Die  der  Omorikafichte  (Picea  omarica  Pane.)  schXdlichen  ^ere 
und  parasitischen  Pilze.  [Insect  enemies  and  diseases  affecting  P.  o.]  Naturw.  Zeitschr. 
Forst.-  und  Landw.  16:  387-395.  1918. — Diseases  mentioned  are  caused  by  Herpoirickia 
nigra,  Lophodermium  macrosporum  and  Trametes  pini. 
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746.  Hecke,  Ludwio.  Die  Frage  der  BekXmpfung  des  Getrelderostes.  [The  problem  of 
contToUing  cereal  rusts.]  Nachrichten  Deutsch.  Landw.  Gesell.  Osterreich.  n.  s.  2:  140-142. 
1918. — In  wheat  regions  of  Austria  the  rusts  cause  damage  to  cereals  in  the  following  order: 
to  wheat,  yellow  rust,  brown  rust  (P.  disperaa,  P.  triticina),  black  rust  (P.  graminix);  to  rye 
the  same;  to  oats,  black,  crown  rust  (P.  coronifera) ;  to  barley,  dwarf  rust  (P.  simplex),  black 
rust,  yellow  rust.  The  yellow  is  the  most  destructive  in  rust  years;  brown  rust  attacks  late. 
Black  rust  is  injurious  chiefly  in  hilly  sections.  In  southern  part,  P.  maydis  is  general  and 
injurious.  [Through  abstr.  by  Matous check  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  210.  1919.] — 
D.  Reddick. 

747.  Jehle,  R.  a.,  and  others.  I.  Control  of  cotton  wilt  II.  Control  of  cotton  anthrac- 
doae  and  inq>rovement  of  cotton.  Bull.  North  Carolina  Dept.  Agric.  41^  (Supplem.)  5-28. 
Fig.  1-6 f  and  1-6,  1920. — The  first  part  of  this  report  contains  the  results  of  field  demonstra- 
tions in  several  coimties  of  the  Coastal  Plain  section  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  control  of 
3otton  wilt.  Dixie  Wilt  Resistant  cotton  was  successfully  grown  on  infested  lands  in  this 
section.  The  report,  furthermore,  includes  data  on  the  known  distribution  of  wilt  in  North 
Carolina  and  factors  favoring  its  prevalence  and  spread. — ^The  second  part  deals  with  demon- 
strations of  the  value  in  cotton  anthracnose  control,  of  the  selection  of  disease  free  seed 
md  improvement  through  breeding  of  these  selected  strains.  Cleveland  Big  Boll  and  Dixie 
WTilt  Resistant  cotton  were  employed. — R,  A.  Jehle, 

748.  Kroxtt,  Webster  S.  Common  diseases  of  celery.  New  Jersey  Agrio.  Exp.  Sta. 
Dire.  112.    12  p.    1919. 

749.  McCuLLocH,  LuaA.  Basal  gltmierot  of  wheat.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  543-551. 
PI.  6t-6S,  1920. — This  disease  is  widespread  in  U.  S.  A.  and  occurs  on  leaf,  head  and  grain 
of  wheat  {Triticum),  A  dull,  brownish  black  area  appears  at  the  base  of  the  glumes,  involving 
usually  only  the  lower  third  but  at  times  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  surface.  Sometimes 
the  discoloration  is  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glume.  Dissection  of  affected  spikelets  shows 
more  evidence  of  disease  on  the  inner  surfaces  than  on  the  outer.  The  grains  inclosed  in  dis- 
eased glimies  vary  from  nearly  perfect  to  ones  in  which  the  germ  end  varies  in  color  from  a 
slight  brown  to  charcoal  black. — ^The  disease  is  caused  by  Bacterium  atrofaciene  n.  sp.,  for 
which  a  technical  description  is  presented.  The  parasite  is  a  white,  polar-flagellated  rod 
producing  green  fluorescence  in  ordinary  culture  media.  Group  number,  221.2322123. — 
Artificial  infections  were  secured  on  leaf  and  head,  the  incubation  period  being  about  four 
days. — D,  Reddick, 

750.  Merino,  G.  Bud-rot.  Philippine  Agric.  Rev.  12«:  92-W.  4  pi,  1919.— A  brief 
compilation  of  data  on  the  budrot  of  the  coconut  palm. — E.  D.  Merrill, 

751.  Moore,  J.  C.  E]q>eriments  with  parasitic  fungus  on  the  cacao  thrips.  Report  on 
the  Agricultural  Department,  Grenada,  1917-18.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Barbados.  1918. — Spraying  experiments  on  thrips  infesting  cacao  trees  with  cultures  of  the 
fungus  Sporotrichum  glohuliferum,  parasitic  on  Heliothripa  rubrocinctua,  Giard.,  are  here 
noted.  Although  carried  out  under  difficulties,  the  following  points  have  been  demonstrated : 
(1)  The  fungus  was  readily  distributed  amongst  thrips  in  the  field;  (2)  Under  favourable 
conditions  of  atmospheric  humidity  the  fungus  caused  death  of  large  numbers  of  both  young 
and  adult  thrips  on  the  inoculated  trees;  (3)  The  fungus  spread  by  natural  agencies  to  trees 
outside  the  inoculated  area.  Several  considerations  of  practical  importance  remain  to  be 
determined. — J,  S.  Dash, 

752.  Morgenthaler,  Otto.  Ober  die  Mikroflora  des  normalen  und  muffigen  Getreides. 
[Microflora  of  normal  and  of  musty  grain.]  Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz.  32:  551-571.  1918. — 
Healthy  grain  sown  in  plates  shows  chiefly  bacteria,  especially  Bact,  herhicola,  and  no  fungi. 
Musty  grain  yields  many  fungous  thalli  and  few  bacteria.  Penicillia  are  abundant  but  are 
not  responsible  for  the  odor.    What  organism  does  impart  the  characteristic  odor  was  not 
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determined. — ^Musty  grain  intended  for  human  consumption  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
and  the  light  grains  skinned  off.  [Through  abst.  by  Matouschbck  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanienkr. 
29:  203-204.    1919.}-D.  Reddick, 

753.  Mt)LLER,  K.  Die  BekXmpfung  der  Rebei^ronospora  nach  der  InkubationB-Kala- 
dermethode.  [Control  of  grape  downy  mildew  by  the  incubation-period  method.]  Jahresber. 
Vereinig.  Angew.  Bot.  16 :  21-^.  1918. — Based  on  the  investigations  of  IbtvXnffi  and  coworkers 
regarding  the  relation  between  incubation  period  and  outbreaks  of  PUumopara,  and  telluric 
conditions.  Exi>erimental  triab  made  in  Baden  show  that  dates  of  outbreaks  can  be  forecast 
with  sufficient  certainty  to  give  growers  warning  in  time  to  make  protective  treatments. 
[Through  abst.  by  SsELiaER  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  205.    1919.] — D,  Reddick. 

754.  NowELL,  W.  Bracket  fungi  of  lime  trees  and  the  critical  period  in  the  development 
of  young  lime  trees.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department,  Dominica,  1917-18.  11-14. 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados.  1919. — The  author,  as  Mycologist  to  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  reports  on  the  prevalence  of  smaller  fungi,  of  which  Ntc- 
tria  and  Stilbum  spp.  are  the  most  noticeable,  on  the  dead  branches  of  lime  trees.  While 
functioning  mostly  as  saprophytes,  these  fungi  may,  in  certain  types  of  cases,  become  weak 
parasites  affecting  principally  the  wood.  Interesting  suggestions  are  given  on  the  treatment 
of  lime  trees  during  the  critical  period  of  their  development. — J,  S.  Dash, 

755.  Paine,  S.  G.,  and  W.  F.  Bewlet.  "Stripe"  disease  of  tomatoes.  Jour.  Ministry 
Agric.  Great  Britain  26: 998-1000.  1920. — ^A  brief  popular  account  is  given  of  "stripe"  disease 
of  tomatoes  occurring  chiefly  in  greenhouses,  caused  by  a  bacillus  closely  related  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  Bacilltts  UUhyri.  The  disease  affects  the  tissues  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and 
fruits  which  become  stained  a  dark  brown  color.  Suggested  preventive  and  remedial  measures 
consist  in  avoiding  seed  from  fruit  grown  in  an  infected  area,  in  disinfection  of  the  soil  where 
an  attack  has  occurred,  in  using  a  balanced  fertilizer,  in  using  care  in  pruning  the  plants,  and 
in  altering  the  temperature  and  humidity  to  favor  a  more  hardy  development  of  the  plants.—* 
M.  B.  McKay. 

756.  Paine,  Sydney  G.,  and  W.  F.  Bewley.  Studies  in  bacteriosis.  IV. — ^^Stripe" 
disease  of  tomato.  Aim.  Appl.  Biol.  6: 183-202.  PL  8-9,  6  fig.  1919. — ^The  symptoms  appear 
as  brown  to  black  sunken  areas  or  stripes  on  the  stem,  as  yellow  to  brown  blotches  on  the 
leaves,  as  brown  sunken  patches  on  the  fruit,  and  as  brown  discoloration  of  the  root  cortex. 
Infection  appears  usually  to  take  place  undergroimd,  but  the  disease  may  be  spread  from 
plant  to  plant  above  ground.  A  soft  rapid  growth  of  the  plants  renders  them  more  suscep- 
tible to  attack. — Mdcrosporium  solani  may  occur  as  a  saproph3rte  on  the  lesions. — Lesions 
occur  also  in  the  pith  and  cortex.  The  disease  is  assigned  to  a  bacterial  growth  which  advances 
from  the  root  up  the  stem  in  the  pith,  and  works  outward,  causing  swelling  and  browning 
of  the  cell  walls  as  it  passes  to  the  exterior,  then  spreads  upward  in  the  outer  cortical  layers 
and  epidermis. — Bacteriolysis  apparently  may  occur  in  the  plant  tissue,  since  some  diseased 
spots  seemed  to  be  sterile. — ^The  organism  is  described,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with 
Bacillus  lathyri,  differing  only  in  a  slightly  higher  resistance  to  heat  and  apparently  greater 
ability  to  reduce  nitrates. — ^An  organism  apparently  identical  with  Aplanohacter  michiganense 
was  also  isolated  from  affected  plants,  but  did  not  reproduce  the  disease.  [See  also  next  fol- 
lowing Entry,  757.]— (?.  R,  Bisby. 

757.  Paine,  Sydney  G.,  and  H.  Stansfield.  Studies  in  Bacteriosis  III. — ^A  bacterial 
leaf-spot  disease  of  Protea  cjrnaroides,  exhibiting  a  host  reaction  of  possibly  bacteriolytic  nature. 
Ann.  Appl.  Biol.  6 :  27-29.  PL  B,  fi>g,  S-6,  1919. — ^The  disease  is  characterized  by  dome-shaped 
reddish-brown  blisters  or  by  sunken  spots  on  the  leaves. — The  host  cells  are  thought  to  be  sible 
to  kill  and  perhaps  dissolve  the  bacteria.  There  is  production  of  a  resin-like  substance  in 
which  the  bacteria  become  imbedded.  The  host  cells  become  disorganised.  A  red  pigment 
allied  to  phloro-tannin  red  was  produced  in  the  spots. — The  parasite  was  isolated  from  but 
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ifew  of  the  spots.  Infection  experiments  proved  the  pathogenicity  of  the  organism  isolated. 
--Pseudonumas  proUamactdans  n.  sp.  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  [Group  number  is 
221.1313023.)    [See  abo  next  preceding  Entry,  756,]— G,  R.  Bishy. 

758.  Pbtch,  T.  Rubber  diseases.  Tropic.  Agriculturist  52:  27-34.  1010.— The  red 
root  disease  (Porta  hypobrunnea)  occurs  in  Ceylon  and  Java,  in  limited  areas.  The  identifi- 
cation of  the  disease  is  somewhat  difficult  but  is  unmistakable  in  young  trees,  where  the  top 
root  bears  external  mycelium  which  forms  stout,  red  strands  which  sometimes  unite  into  a 
continuous  red  sheet.  Internally  the  strands  are  white.  The  mycelium  turns  brown  and 
finally  black  with  age.  The  diseased  wood  of  young  trees  b  somewhat  soft  and  friable  and  per- 
meated with  red  sheets  which  often  follow  the  annual  rings.  In  older  trees  the  entire  myce- 
lium may  be  black. — The  disease  spreads  largely  from  decaying  stumps  and  logs  of  trees  killed 
by  the  fumgus.  It  b  held  somewhat  in  check  by  the  careful  removal  of  all  felled  trees  and 
old  stumps  including  all  diseased  lateral  roots.— White  stem  blight  and  top  canker  are 
described  briefly. — R,  0,  Wiggans. 

750.  Rambbottom,  J.  K.  E]q>eriment8  on  the  control  of  narcUsus  eelworm  in  the  field. 
Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44:  68-72.  Fig.  18,  19,  1010. — ^Three  series  of  experiments  for  the 
control  of  Tylenchus  devMiairix  are  reported.  Applications  of  sulphate  of  potash  alone  and 
in  combination  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphate  and  bone  meal  did  not  decrease 
the  attacks.  The  same  was  true  when  various  chemicals  were  applied  to  the  soil.  Following 
an  affected  crop  of  narcissus,  rye,  oats,  clover,  lucerne  peas,  broad  beans,  rye  grass,  onions, 
wheat,  chives,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  were  planted,  of  which  only  onions  became  infested* 
— /.  K.  Shaw. 

760.  Reinxing,  O.  A.  Host  index  of  diseases  of  economic  plants  in  the  Philippines* 
Philippine  Agric.  8:  3&n54.  1010. — ^A  host  index  is  presented,  showing  diseases  of  about  one 
hundred  economic  plants  in  the  Philippines.  The*  hosts  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
under  each  host  are  given  the  organisms  (fungi  and  bacteria)  associated  with  it  and  the  names 
of  the  diseases.  In  addition  to  known  parasitic  forms,  saprophytic  organisms  are  included. 
—S.  F.  Trdease. 

761.  RoBSOK,  R  Root-knot  disease  of  tomatoes.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44:  31-67. 
Fig.  14-17.  1010. — ^Root-knot  of  tomatoes  (Heterodera  radicicola)  was  controlled  by  apply- 
ing 1,000  pounds  cyanide  of  sodium  (or  of  potassium)  per  acre  to  the  subsoil.  The  application 
of  300  poumds  of  mercuric  chloride  abo  controlled  the  nematode.  The  cost  of  treatment  in 
any  of  the  above  methods  was  approximately  £50  per  acre.  No  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
growing  crops  was  noted  as  a  result  of  applying  the  above  compounds  at  the  rates  per  acre 
given.  Mercuric  chloride  applied  at  the  rate  of  775  pounds  per  acre  had  a  decided  stunting 
effect. — H.  A.  Jones, 

7G2.  RoBENBAXiM,  J.,  AND  Charleb  £.  Sando.  CorreUtion  between  size  of  the  fruit  and 
the  resistance  of  the  tomato  skin  to  puncture  and  its  relation  to  infection  with  liacrosporlum 
tomato  Cooke.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  78-82.  1020. — ^As  tomatoes  grow  larger,  their  resbtance 
to  infection  by  Macroaporiutn  tomato  greatly  increases.  Thb  difference  in  immunity  b  appar- 
ently not  due  to  chemical  differences  between  young  and  old  fruit.  Infection  may  be  obtained 
with  fruits  of  all  degrees  of  maturity  when  the  skin  is  injured  or  removed  previous  to  infec- 
tion. Stomata  or  other  natural  openings  in  the  skin  are  absent.  As  the  fruit  develops,  the 
cuticle  increases  markedly  in  thickness.  Authors  show  that  coincidently  with  thb,  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  becomes  more  resistant  to  mechanical  puncture  with  a  needle.  They  suggest 
that  ability  to  resbt  infection  may  be  due  to  the  ability  of  the  skin  to  resist  puncture  by  the 
fungous  filament. — E.  W.  Sinnott. 

763.  RuMBOLD,  Caroune.  The  injection  of  chemicals  into  chestnut  trees.  Amer.  Jour. 
Bot.  7:  1-20.    7  fig.    1020.— €ee  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  064. 
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764.  RuMBOLD,  Caroline.  Effect  on  chestnuts  of  substances  injected  into  their  trunks. 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  46-^.    t  pi,    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  965. 

765.  ScHANDER,  AND  Fritz  Krause.  Die  Krankheiten  und  SchXdlinge  der  Erbse. 
[Diseases  and  insect  pests  of  peas.]  Flugbl.  Abt.  Pflanzenkr.  Kaiser  Wilhelms-Inst.  Landw. 
Bromberg  29-30.— July,  1918. 

766.  Schroder,  P.  Ein  flacher  Hezenbesen.  [A  flat  witches'  broom.]  Mitt.  Deutsch. 
Dendrol.  Gesell.  1918:290.  /  pi.  1918. — On  a  spruce  tree,  35  years  old,  growing  at  Hohen- 
Luckow  (Mecklenburg)  there  is  a  broom  1.45  m.  across  and  flat  in  form.  [Through  absts.  by 
Matous CHECK  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  200.    1919.]— D.  Reddick. 

767.  Speare,  a.  T.  Further  studies  of  Sorosporella  uvella,  a  fungous  parasite  of  noctuid 
larvae.    Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  399-439.     PI.  61-66.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  684. 

768.  Spieckbrmann.  Schftdigung  der  Kulturpflanzen  durch  zu  hohen  Sluregehalt  des 
Bodens;  [Injury  to  cultivated  plants  through  too  lii^  acidity  of  soil. ]  Landw.  Zei tg.  West! alen 
u.  Lippe  1918:  25&-256.  1918. — Superphosphate  and  sulfate  of  ammonia  had  to  be  used  for 
fertilizer  instead  of  the  customary  Thomas  slag  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Rye,  oats  and  potatoes 
showed  injury.  The  soil  was  found  high  in  acidity  and  the  lime  content  greatly  reduced. 
[Through  abstr.  by  Matous chek  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29: 198.    1919.] — 2>.  Reddick, 

769.  Stevens,  H.  E.  Citrus  scab.  Florida  Grower  21M  9.  1920. — Description  and 
etiology  of  the  disease  with  recommendations  for  control  by  spraying. — H.  R,  Fvlion. 

770.  tTzBL,  H.  RotfXule  der  Zuckerrfibe.  [Red  rot  of  sugar  beet.]  Zeitschr.  Zuckerind. 
Bdhmen  43: 138-139.  1918. — Red  rot  {RhitocUmia  violacea)  occurs  mostly  in  wet  fields.  Dis- 
eased plants  should  be  removed  and  destroyed.  Land  should  be  drained  and  quick  lime 
worked  in.  It  should  not  be  planted  to  sugar  beet,  fodder  beet,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  serradella, 
potato,  asparagus,  or  fennochio  as  these  plants  are  attacked  by  the  fungus.  Mycelium  from 
rotten  beets  passes  with  wash  water  to  compost  and  back  to  land.  Mycelium  also  may  winter 
in  the  wash  tanks.  Rotten  beets  can  not  be  used  for  feeding  as  the  fungus  persists  in  manure. 
[Through  abstr.  by  Matous  chek  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  213.    1919.] — D.  Reddick. 

771.  Vincens,  F.  Maladies  de  TH^vSa  dues  au  Diplodia.  [Diseases  of  Hevea  doe  to 
Diplodia.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  1:  321-329.  1919. — ^A  general  discussion  of  diseaaes 
of  Hevea  caused  by  Diplodia^  with  preventive  treatment  and  remedies. — E.  D.  Merrill. 

772.  Winston,  J.  R.,  and  W.  W.  Ygthers.  Bordeaux-oil  emulsion.  Florida  Grower 
23':  9.  Jan.  18,  1920. — Directions  are  given  for  combining  Bordeaux  mixture  and  oil  emul- 
sions. Experimental  results  are  reported  of  the  successful  use  of  this  combination  spray 
against  certain  insects  and  fungous  diseases  of  citrus. — H.  R.  Fulton. 

773.  WoRMALD,  H.  A  phytophthora  rot  of  pears  and  apples.  Ann.  Appl.  Biol.  6:  89-100. 
PI.  S,  2  fig.  1919. — Phytophthora  cactorum  was  obtained  from  pears  and  apples  in  England. 
The  fruit  often  fell  prematurely.  Inoculation  experiments  demonstrated  the  pathogenicity 
of  the  fungus.  In  one  case  after  inoculation  the  hyphae  were  found  to  invade  the  seeds  of 
pear.  One  experiment  suggested  that  zoospores  might  cause  infection  through  the  uninjured 
skin  of  the  pear. — The  sporangia  germinated  either  by  germ  tubes  directly,  by  soospores 
which  escaped  rapidly  with  the  hyaline  plug  of  the  sporangium  forming  a  vesicle  around  them 
at  first,  or  by  production  of  germ  tubes  by  the  soospores  within  the  sporangium. — The  f oo- 
spores appeared  to  utilize  the  anterior  cilium  as  the  organ  of  locomotion. — Oospores  were 
found.  Measurements  are  given  of  the  various  spores  and  sporangia. — The  fungus  obtained 
from  either  apple  or  pear  would  rot  both  fruits. — Sanitation  and  spraying  are  suggested  as 
control  measures. — G.  R.  Bishy. 
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774.  ZwEioELT,  Fbitz.  Biologische  Studien  an  Blattlflusen  and  Ihren  Wirtspflanzen. 
[Biological  studies  of  aphides  and  their  host  plants.]  Verhandl.  Zool.-Bot.  Gesell.  Wien  68: 
124-142.  4  fig.  1918. — Part  1.  Mechanics  of  sap  extraction  by  aphides.  Part  2.  Anatomy 
and  etiology  of  aphis  galls  and  the  r61e  of  the  plant  in  formation  of  roll  galls.  Part  3.  Rdle 
of  the  insect  in  formation  of  galls.  [Through  abstr.  by  M  atoubchek  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr. 
29:  217-219.    1919.]— D.  Reddick, 

PHARMACOGNOSY  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  BOTANY 

Hebeb  W.  Yoxjnoken,  Editor 

775.  Albebtus,  Halyar.  Bidrag  till  kiUmedom  om  hesperidinliknande  kropparsfOre- 
komst  inom  famlljen  Labiatae.  [Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  Hesperidin- 
like  bodes  in  the  family  Labiatae.]  Svensk.  Farm.  Tidskr.  23:  609.  1919. — A  microscopic 
study  was  made  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  in  some  cases  the  flowers  of  over  100  members  of  the 
family  Labiatae  for  the  presence  of  hesperidin-like  bodies.  When  found,  their  solubility  in 
caustic  soda  solution,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  ammonia  and  chloral  hydrate 
was  determined. — A.  M.  Hjort, 

776.  Anontmoub.  Production  of  Pyrethrum  fk>wers  in  Japan.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88: 
305.  1919.  [From  Conmierce  Reports.] — ^A  short  article  on  the  growing  of  ChrysarUhemutn 
partheniumf  with  cost  and  production  statistics. — Chas,  H,  Otis, 

777.  Anonymous.  Why  the  castor-oil  plant  is  called  Palma  Christ!.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem. 
88:376.    1919. 

778.  Babe,  E.,  and  Teodobo  Cabbeba.  Clitorina,  nuevo  reactive  indicador  de  acldos 
y  alcalis.  [Clitorina,  a  new  chemical  indicator.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2:  537-539. 
1  fig.  1919. — ^The  name  "Clitorina"  is  given  to  an  indicator  made  by  extracting  with  95  per 
cent  alcohol  the  coloring  matter  from  the  flowers  of  a  double  blue  variety  of  butterfly  pea, 
Clitoria  tematea  L.  This  was  found  to  be  superior  to  phenolphthalein  for  detecting  minute 
adulterations  of  milk  with  potash  solutions.  It  was  also  found  to  be  superior  to  phenol- 
phthalein and  tincture  of  cochineal  as  an  indicator  in  some  other  reactions. — F.  Af .  Blodgett. 

779.  Ballabd,  C.  W.  The  identification  of  gums  by  the  phenylhydrazine  reaction.  Jour. 
Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9:  31-38.  Fig.  1-15.  1920. — ^Author  has  made  a  study  of  the  character 
of  the  ozazones  prepared  from  different  drugs  as  althaea,  peach  kernels,  sassafras  pith,  brown 
mustard,  yellow  mustard,  elm  bark,  apricot  kernels,  tragacanth,  acacia,  quince  seed,  linseed, 
indian  gum,  and  bitter  almond  kernels.  Method  of  application  of  test  is  given  with  sketches 
and  description  of  the  ozazones  from  the  various  drugs. — Anton  Hogsiad,  Jr. 

/SO.  Beal,  Geobqe  D.,  and  Thomas  S.  Hamilton.  The  "Shaking-out*'  method  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  alkaloids,  n.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9:  9-15.  1920. — ^Lead 
acetate  when  used  as  a  clarifier  for  alkaloidal  extracts  has  no  harmful  effect  upon  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  alkaloid  by  immiscible  solvents,  and  that  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  after 
clarification  increases  the  quantity  of  alkaloid  removed  at  a  single  extraction.  Employing 
the  use  of  amyl  alcohol  for  morphine  determinations  a  residue  of  anhydrous  morphine  could 
be  obtained. — Anton  Hogatadj  Jr. 

781.  Beath,  O.  a.  The  chemical  examination  of  three  species  of  larkspur.  Wyoming 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  120: 55-88.  PI.  1-11, 4  fig.  1919.— A  bulletin  in  four  parts,  dealing  with 
the  poisonous  properties  of  the  three  species.  Delphinium  barbeyif  D.  glaticescenSf  and  D, 
geyeri.  Part  1  is  general  in  its  scope,  dealing  with  the  distribution,  a  review  of  the  literature, 
losses  to  stock,  toxicity  as  effected  by  age,  acidity,  seasonal  variations  of  the  poisons,  charac- 
teristic symptoms.  Part  2  deals  with  the  experimental  methods  employed  including  the 
determination  of  the  crude  alkaloids,  preparation  and  properties  of  water  extracts,  and  the 
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extraotive  value  of  the  solvents.  Part  3  deals  with  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  three  species 
at  different  growth  stages  and  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  plant  at  each  stage.  Part  4 
deals  with  the  method  of  treatment  for  Larkspur  poisoning.  A  bibliography  of  the  woriu 
cited  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  article. — James  P.  Poole, 

782.  Betthien,  A.  Gewfirze  tind  Gewfirz-Ersatz  im  Kriege.  [^ices  and  spice  substi- 
tutes in  war.]  Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahrungs-  u.  Genussmittel  38:  24-^.  1919. — Current 
prices  of  spices  and  substitutes  and  composition  of  latter  which  include  cauliflower-,  cabbage-, 
celery-  and  mushroom-extractSi  cinnamon,  lemon,  almond,  and  caraway  oils,  and  synthetic 
benzaldehyde  and  vanilla.    Many  substitutes  found  fraudulent. — H.  0.  Barbour. 

783.  Buc,  H.  E.  Delicate  test  for  strychnine.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agric.  Chem.  3: 
193.    1919. — ^Method  of  making  the  test  is  given. — F.  M.  Sckertz. 

784.  BuRQUE,  L'abb^  F.-X.  Lldentit^  duPoglus.  [The  identity  of  Poglus.]  Le  Natur- 
aliste  Canadien  46: 145-148.  Jan.,  1920. — The  author  criticizes  the  determination  of  the  spe- 
cies by  FrIirb  Marib-Victobin  in  the  previous  monthly  issue.  He  closes  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion by  the  presentation  of  evidence  that  the  Indians  of  the  region  (the  Hurons  of  Lorette) 
have  actually  been  calling  no  less  than  three  species  of  the  Umbelliferae  by  the  same  name, 
**Poglus," — ^namely,  Archangelica  airopurpwrea^  LigttsHcum  sp.?  and  Heracleum  sp.T  He 
thinks  that  Archangelica  is  most  likely  the  beneficial  species  for  influenza.  [See  also  Hot. 
Absts.  5,  Entry  Sll,}—A.  H.  MacKay. 

785.  Chalmers,  D.  F.  Report  on  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agricultore. 
Burma.    1919:  1-15.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  11. 

786.  Clair,  H.  W.  Scottish  Chamomiles.  Chem.  and  Druggist  91:  1512.  1919.-'A 
comparison  between  the  dried  flowers  of  the  ''single-flowered''  variety  of  Anthemia  ncibilU, 
known  as  Scottish  chamomile,  and  the  ''double-flowered''  variety  of  the  same  plant,  knows 
as  English  chamomile.  The  Scottish  Chamomile,  formerly  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  Deeside  district  of  Scotland  is  more  bitter  and  aromatic  than  the  "double-flowered" 
variety  and  of  greater  value  as  an  internal  tonic  medicine.  The  "double-flowered"  variety 
was  not  obtained  by  ordinary  cultivation  from  the  "single-flowered"  type,  but  by  collecting 
seed  from  "sport"  plants,  and  by  a  careful  process  of  selection  from  these  deviating  forms 
a  strain  which  retained  the  habit  of  producing  "double  flowers"  was  obtained.  The  Scottish 
chamomile  is  used  but  slightly  outside  of  Scotland. — E,  N,  GcUhercoal. 

787.  Clevenger,  Joseph  F.,  and  Clare  Olin  Ewino.  Partial  analyses  of  330  American 
crude  drugs.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8:  1010-1029.  1919. — ^The  examinations  of  these 
330  crude  drugs  include  scientific  and  trade  names,  part  employed,  color  of  powder,  total 
and  acid-insoluble  ash;  total,  and  volatile  ether  extracts  (with  colors  and  odors) ;  and  gener&I 
remarks  as  to  cleanliness  of  sample.    [See  also  next  following  Entry,  788.] — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

788.  Clevenger,  Joseph  F.,  and  Clare  Olin  Ewing.  Partial  analyses  of  330  American 
crude  drugs.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9:  15-30.  1920. — Conclusion  of  article  from  Ibid. 
8:  1029.    1919.    [See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  787.] — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr, 

789.  CusHNT,  Arthur  R.  The  properties  of  optical  isomers  from  the  biological  side. 
Pharm.  Jour.  103 :  483.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  879. 

790.  DussEL,  G.  B.  Kort  overzicht  over  den  Landbouw  op  Cura9ao.  [A  short  survey  of 
the  agriculture  on  Cura9ao.]  Pharm.  Weekblad  56:  1512-1514.  1919.--Mo8t  of  the  Curasao 
Aloes  comes  from  the  Island  of  Aruba,  but  large  areas  are  cultivated  on  Cura^^ao  and  Bonaire. 
The  cultivation  and  propagation  is  very  easy  and  inexpensive.  The  cuttings  of  old  plants 
are  set  in  rows  about  0.5  m.  apart,  when  in  due  time  a  short  stem  and  rosettes  of  leaves  will 
be  produced,  and,  after  the  rains,  a  flowering  stem,  which  divides  into  two  or  more  branches, 
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develops.  In  the  dry  season  the  leaves  are  cut  off  and  placed  in  a  V-shaped  container  slanting 
on  one  side  in  order  to  allow  the  juice  to  drain.  This  is  collected  in  empty  coal-oil  cans  and 
the  contents  of  the  cans  is  then  transferred  to  large  copper  kettles  in  which  the  juice  is  con- 
centrated to  the  desired  consistence;  it  is  then  run  into  paper  lined  petroleum  boxes  or  into 
gourds.  The  plant,  which  prefers  a  dry,  chalky  soil,  yields  aloes  for  about  12  years;  after 
this  time  it  has  to  be  dug  up  and  the  soil  is  properly  manured  and  replanted. — H,  Engelhardt, 

791.  Escobar,  Roiiulo.  La  Clcuta.  [Clcuta.]  Agricultor  Mexicano  36:  6-8.  1920. 
Description  of  the  plant  of  water  hemlock  {Cxcuia  sp.),  symptoms  of  the  poisoning  induced 
in  sheep,  and  methods  of  eradicating  the  plant. — John  A.  Stevenson. 

792.  EwB,  George  E.  Chinese  cantfaarides.  [Mylabrls  Clchorii.]  A  worthy  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  IT.  S.  P.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9: 257-263.  1920. — Upon  experimen- 
tation, employing  a  series  of  physiological  tests  on  horses,  it  was  foiud  that  Mylabris  Cichorii 
has  a  vesicating  and  rubefacient  power  equal  to  the  U.  S.  P.  varieties.  The  cantharidin 
content  on  the  average  was  found  to  be  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  U.  S.  P.  varieties. 
Author  also  states  that  the  material  is  cheaper  and  more  available  at  the  present  time. — Anton 
Hogstadf  Jr, 

793.  Ewe,  Georqb  E.  The  assay  of  calabar  beans  and  its  preparations.  Jour.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Assoc.  8:  1006-1009.  1919. — ^Author  was  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with 
the  present  U.  S.  P.  method  for  the  assay  of  calabar  beans  and  its  preparations.  He  believes 
the  loss  to  be  due  partly  to  incomplete  extraction  and  partly  to  decomposition  of  alkaloids 
by  numerous  manipulations  and  vigorous  heating  treatments  and  by  long  exposure  to  light 
required  in  carrying  out  the  process.  Methods  of  the  writer  are  given  for  the  assay  of  the 
drug  and  its  preparations. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr, 

794.  EwiNo,  C.  O.  White  pine  bark  adulterated  with  elm  bark.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm. 
Assoc.  9: 253.  1920. — Upon  examination  a  shipment  of  white  pine  bark  collected  in  Michigan 
was  found  to  contain  elm  bark.  The  outer  part  of  the  bale,  to  the  depth  of  about  1  foot,  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  the  rossed  outer  bark  of  Ulmus  fulva, — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr, 

795.  EwiNQ,  Clare  Clin,  and  Arno  Viehoever.  Acid-insoluble  ash  standards  for 
crude  drugs.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8:  725-730.  1919. — Upon  reviewing  the  analyses 
of  a  considerable  number  of  domestic  and  imported  crude  drugs  with  regard  to  their  content 
of  ash  and  acid-insoluble  ash,  authors  noted  in  a  number  of  instances  where  a  striking  dis- 
crepancy occurred  between  the  general  run  of  analyses  and  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  standards. 
The  authors  suggest,  as  an  expression  of  their  personal  opinion  that  an  extension  of  ash 
standards  including  limits  for  acid-insoluble  ash  would  be  very  much  preferable  to  present 
standards  and  that  it  should  not  only  be  included  in  the  U.  S.  P.  but  should  be  extended. 
The  authors  then  discuss  the  question  of  ash  contents  of  several  drugs,  namely  asafoetida, 
hydrastis,  hyoscyamus,  mustard,  rhubarb  and  sassafras,  emphasizing  the  need  of  acid- 
insoluble  ash  standards.  Simple  method  of  writers  included  for  determining  acid-insoluble 
ash  content. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr, 

796.  Farwell,  Oliver  A.  Cramp  bark,  highbush  cranberry.  The  Druggist  2:  13. 
1920. — It  has  been  known  since  1913  that  the  commercial  Cramp  Bark  is  the  product  of  Acer 
spicaium  Lam.  and  not  the  true  Viburnum  Ojndus  var.  americanum,  Mill,  as  required  in  the 
National  Formulary  and  as  stated  in  the  text  books.  Farwell  now  produces  evidence  to  show 
that  as  long  ago  as  1870  the  Acer  bark  had  displaced  the  true  Viburnum  bark. — Wm.  B,  Day. 

797.  FisHLocK,  W.  C.  Bay  leaves  (Pimenta  acris).  Beport  on  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Tortola,  1917-18,  6.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados.  1919. — ^A  ref- 
erence is  made  here  to  the  existence  of  ''false''  or  bad  varieties  of  the  bay  tree  whose  leaves 
yield  an  oil  of  inferior  quality  for  making  bay  rum. — /.  S,  Dash, 
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798.  French,  Harrt  B.  Review  of  the  drug  market.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8: 
843-844.  1919.— A  general  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  the  drug 
market.  Writer  states  that  the  general  tendency  of  American  crude  drugs  has  been  to  greatly 
advance  in  price  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  and  that  this  tendency  will  continue  for 
the  next  several  months.  Chemicab  have  a  tendency  to  decline  and  European  crude  drugs 
will  be  obtainable  at  lower  prices  as  soon  as  they  can  finance  shipments  and  transportation 
can  be  arranged. — Anton  Hogsiad,  Jr. 

799.  Fuller,  H.  C.  Report  on  alkaloids.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agric.  Chem.  3 :  188-193. 
1919. — It  is  recommended  that  in  conducting,  assays  for  strychnine,  reliance  be  placed  on  a 
gravimetric  determination  and  not  on  a  determination  obtained  by  volumetric  means.^ 
F,  M.  Schertz, 

800.  Gather  COAL,  E.  N.  The  permanency  and  deterioration  of  some  vegetable  drugs 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8: 711-716.  1919. — ^Examination  of  some 
144  crude  drugs  which  were  prepared  some  twenty-five  years  ago  and  which  had  been  kept  in 
glassHstoppered  bottles,  showed  that  most  of  the  drugs  were  very  well  preserved  and  which  com- 
pared with  the  present  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  requirements.  Among  the  drugs  much  depreciated 
were  Orange  and  Lemon  peels,  Labiatae  herbs  and  a  number  of  leaf  drugs  (Buchu,  Boneset, 
Coltsfoot,  Witchhazel,  Matico,  Gaultheria,  and  probably  Pilocarpus). — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

801.  Greig-Smith,  R.  The  germicidal  activity  of  the  Eucalyptus  oils.  Part  I.  Proc. 
Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  44: 72-92.  Fig.  1.  1919. — Eucaljrptus  oil  as  listed  in  Materia 
Medica  is  from  E.  globulits.  Many  oils  of  other  origin  are  sold  under  this  name.  The  Baker 
and  Smith  classification  of  oils  is  followed  in  these  tests  to  determine  the  toxic  effect  of  40 
to  50  specimens  of  crude  and  refined  oils.  E.  polyhractea  (Blue  Mallee),  E.  cinerea  (Argyle 
apple),  E.  australiana  (Narrow-leaf  peppermint),  and  E.  dives  (Broad-leaf  peppermint)  are 
at  present  the  chief  sources  of  commercial  oils  in  New  South  Wales.  The  test-organisms 
employed  to  determine  the  toxicity  of  the  oils  were  Micrococcus  auretts  and  Bac.  coli  cormniinit 
from  serum  suspensions.  The  activity  and  quality  of  the  oil  was  found  to  vary  strikingly 
even  within  the  same  tree  and  also  with  different  specimens  of  a  species.  It  was  affected  by 
altitude  and  growth  conditions  in  general.  On  the  whole  these  oils  had  lower  toxicity  than 
phenol.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  nine  tables.  The  main  constituents  seemed 
relatively  insignificant  with  reference  to  toxic  action.  Bactericidal  power  was  proportional 
to  the  acidity  of  the  oil  and  assisted  by  although  not  caused  by  it  alone.  The  iodide  reaction 
was  no  criterion  as  to  the  germicidal  value  of  the  oils.  The  vapors  of  the  oils  had  decided 
bacterial  action. — Eloise  Gerry. 

802.  Griebel,  C,  and  A.  Schafer.  Thymus  Serpyllum  L.  als  BffajoranpttlververflQ- 
schung.  [Wild  thyme  as  imitation  marjoram  powder.]  Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahrungs-  u. 
Genussmittel  38:  141-145.  1919. — ^The  chief  morphological  characteristics  of  marjoram  and 
of  wild  and  common  thyme  are  compared. — H.  G.  Barbour. 

803.  Grimme,  G.  Altes  and  Neues  ueber  Capsella  Bursa  pastoris.  Mittheilung  aus  dem 
Institut  fuer  angeswandte  Botanik.  [Old  and  new  facts  about  capsella  bursa  pastoris.  Com- 
munication from  the  institute  for  applied  botany.]  Pharm.  Zentralhalle  Deutschland  60: 
237-242,  248-251.  1919. — Shepherd's  purse  has  been  used  since  times  immemorial  as  a  home 
remedy,  as  diuretic  and  antipyretic.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  drug  pos- 
sesses strongly  hemostyptic  properties  and  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  high-priced 
and  in  Germany  unobtainable  golden  seal.  The  chemistry  of  the  drug  is  still  to  be  investi- 
gated but  the  medicinal  value  seems  to  be  partly  due  to  mustard  oil  which  is  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  but  especially  in  the  seeds. — H.  Engelhardt. 

804.  Gu^RiN,  P.  [Rev.  of :  firiENNE,  P.  £tude  anatomique  de  la  famlUe  des  £pacridee8. 
(Anatomic  study  of  the  family  Epacrideae.)  Th^se  Doct.  Univ.  Pharm.  Toulouse.  i££  p.  116 
fig.    1919.]    Bull.  Sci.  Pharm.  26: 533.    1919. — The  author  describes  the  anatomic  structure  of 
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the  branches  and  leaves  of  26  members  of  the  family  Epacrideae.  The  Epacrideae  appear  to 
take  in  Oceania  the  place  which  the  Ericaceae,  to  which  they  are  nearly  related,  take  in 
South  Africa. — H,  Engelhardt, 

805.  GuiRiN,  P.  [Rev.  of:  Berqer,  Marie-Gastox.  £tude  organographiiiue,  anatom- 
Iqae  et  pharmacologique  de  la  famllle  des  Tum^rac^es.  (Organographic,  anatomic  and  pharma- 
cologic study  of  the  family  Tumeraceae.)  $70  p.,  6S  pL  Bigot  Frdres:  Paris,  1919.]  Bull. 
Sci.  Pharm.  26:  533.  I919.--The  six  genera  of  the  family  Tumeraceae  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  anatomic  structure.  The  author  believes  that  the  Tumer- 
aceae must  be  considered  as  a  special  family,  but  if  taken  away  from  the  Bixaceae,  they  should 
be  counted  to  the  family  Passiflorae.  The  author  further  deals  with  the  medicinal  use  of  the 
members  of  this  family,  and  especially  of  that  of  damiana  (Tumera  aphrodisiaca)  and  with 
the  various  substitutes  ofifered  for  this  drug. — H,  Engelhardt. 

806.  Hart,  Fanchon.  A  microscopical  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of 
vegetable  adulterants.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8: 1032-1034.  1919.— The  areas  of  the  va- 
rious tissues  present  are  totalled  by  the  aid  of  an  ocular  micrometer  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  stage  micrometer  and  from  these  figures  the  author  calculates  the  percentage  of  impurities. 
The  author  gives  method  of  examination  for  black  pepper  adulterated  with  pepper  shells  and 
checks  results  obtained  by  measuring  the  shells  and  powdered  kernel  portions  in  a  10  minim 
graduate. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

807.  Hatcher,  Robert  A.  Standardization  of  digitalis.  A  preliminary  report.  Jour. 
Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8:  913-914.  1919.— The  author  reports  the  results  obtained  by  separ- 
ating the  principles  of  Digitalis  into  two  groups,  namely,  the  chloroform-soluble  fraction  and 
the  water Hsoluble  fraction.  The  chloroform-soluble  fraction  was  found  to  be  more  readily 
absorbed  and  more  lasting  in  its  effects  while  the  water-soluble  fraction  being  more  actively 
emetic.  Author  believes  that  Digitalis  should  be  assayed  in  reference  to  the  chloroform- 
soluble  fraction  and  that  this  fraction  may  be  made  available  for  intravenous  use,  since  it 
mixes  perfectly  with  water. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

808.  Jones,  J.  Bay  oil.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department,  Dominica,  1918-19:5. 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados.  1919.— Two  samples  of  oil  from  varieties 
of  Pimenla  aerie,  namely  Bois  d'Inde  and  Bois  d'Inde  Citronelle,  grown  in  Dominica,  are 
reported  on.  The  latter  variety  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of  Phenols,  and  has  a  strong 
odour  of  citral,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  it  may  have  some  commercial  value  in  the 
manufacture  of  toilet  preparations. — /.  S.  Dash. 

809.  Jones,  J.  Camphor.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department,  Dominica,  1918-19: 
5-7.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados.  1919.— Results  of  distillations  of 
leaves,  twigs  and  pmnings  from  three  plots  showed  that  two  of  them  were  of  tme  camphor 
trees,  yielding  both  camphor  and  oil,  while  the  other  was  not,  the  material  from  it  producing 
oil  only.—/.  S.  Dash. 

810.  Kbenan,  G.  L.  The  microscopical  identification  of  mowrah  meal  (Bassia)  in  insecti- 
cides. Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9: 144-147.  Fig.  1-S.  1920.— In  the  examination  of  prod- 
ucts designated  as  ant  and  worm  eradicators,  author  detected  the  presence  of  mowrah  meal, 
which  he  states  resembles  cocoa  powder  in  general  appearance.  The  powder  consists  largely 
of  the  powdered  cotyledons  and  occasional  fragments  of  seed  coat.  Chloral  hydrate  reveals 
the  presence  of  yellowish-brown  masses  occurring  separately  as  isolated  fragments  and  also 
in  characteristic  group  arrangement.  The  uses  of  mowrah  meal  and  a  morphological 
description  of  Bassia  latifolia  are  also  included.    With  bibliography. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

811.  M ARiB-VicTORiN,  Fr.  des  E.  C.  L4dentit6  du Poglus  (Heracleum  lantatum,  Mlchz), 
[The  identity  of  Poglus  of  the  Hurons  of  Lorette.]  Le  Naturaliste  Canadien  46 :  121-124.  Dec. , 
1919. — The  Indians  (Hurons)  of  Lorette,  Province  of  Quebec,  have  been  using  the  root  of 
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Poglus  with  wonderful  success  against  epidemic  influenza.  M.  l'Abbb  F.-X.  Bubque.  (Ibid. 
46:  67-70.  1918)  had  identified  it  with  Angelica  atropurpurea  L.  (Archangelica  atropwrpurea 
(L.)  Hoffm.). — The  author  accompanied  by  M.  Edouard  Laurin  visited  Bastien,  the  local 
Indian  chief,  who  pointed  out  a  young  specimen  of  Poglua  which  had  not  yet  its  radical 
leaves.  The  abundant  pubescence  showed  it  could  not  be  Angelica,  Further  examination 
convinced  him  it  was  Heracleum  lanatum  Michx.  (la  Berce  laineuse).  Chief  Bastien  insisted 
on  the  powerful  febrifuge  properties  of  the  plant,  and  cited  extraordinary  cases  of  cures.  It 
was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  protection  of  the  tribe  from  the  epidemic.  The  Hurons 
collect  the  root  in  autiunn,  and  use  the  infusion. — ^The  author  then  quotes  authorities  on 
the  properties  of  UeracUum,  notes  its  distribution,  and  describes  its  appearance  and  habitat. 
[See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  784.] — A.  H.  Mac  Kay. 

812.  Mebbill,  E.  C.  Preliminary  study  of  some  of  the  physical  and  chemical  constants 
of  balsam  Peru.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agric.  Chem.  3:  194-197.  1919.— The  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  iodine  value  of  cinnamein  by  Hanus,  as  at  present  employed,  is  unsatis- 
factory and  furthermore  may  be  entirely  inadequate  as  an  index  of  the  character  of  pure  Peru 
balsam.  The  employment  of  such  physical  constants  as  viscosity,  surface  tension,  optical 
rotation  and  refractometer  observation  may  prove  of  value  in  the  final  interpretation  of  the 
character  of  Peru  balsam. — F.  M.  Schertz. 

813.  Nblson,  E.  K.  The  constittttion  of  ci^saicin,  the  pungent  priciple  of  capsicimi.  II. 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42 :  597-^599.    1920. 

814.  O'Brien,  J.  F.,  and  J.  P.  Sntder.  Deterioration  of  high-test  American  grown 
Digitalis.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8:  914-919.  I919.—Assays  of  the  tincture  and  fluid- 
extract  of  Digitalis  made  from  American-grown  Digitalis  from  the  state  of  Washington, 
after  being  kept  for  a  period  of  two  and  one  half  years,  under  conditions  which  closely  paral- 
leled those  of  the  average  drug  store,  showed  that  these  preparations  did  deteriorate  and  that 
the  deterioration  was  practically  the  same  in  both  preparations.  By  the  guinea  pig  method 
the  loss  in  activity  was  from  330  to  175  per  cent,  a  loss  of  47  per  cent ;  the  one  hour  frog  method 
the  loss  in  activity  was  from  264  to  120  per  cent,  a  loss  of  55  per  cent;  by  the  cat  method  the 
loss  in  activity  was  from  250  to  175  per  cent,  a  loss  of  30  per  cent.  However,  all  the  prepara- 
tions after  standing  this  length  of  time  still  retained  sufficient  activity  for  them  both  to  be 
considered  standard  preparations. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

815.  Pa88|:rini,  N.  Sul  potere  insetticida  del  Pyrethrum  cinerariaefolium  Trev.  coltivato 
a  Firenze  in  confronto  con  quelle  di  alcime  altre  Asteracee.  [A  conqiarison  of  the  insecticidal 
value  of  Pyrethrum  cinerariaefolinm  Trev.  grown  at  Florence  with  other  members  of  the  Aster- 
aceae.]  Nuovo  Gior.  Bot.  Italiano  26: 30-45.  1919.— Both  as  regards  rapidity  of  action  and 
effectiveness  Pyrethrum  cinerariaefolium  Trev.  is  superior  as  an  insecticide  to  other  members 
of  the  Asteraceae.  If  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  the  heads,  foliage,  stems  and  roots  of  the 
plant  are  equally  effective;  however,  the  most  rapid  action  is  obtained  from  the  heads  of  the 
plant. — Ernst  Artachwager. 

816.  Petrie,  J.  M.  The  occurrence  of  methyl  laevo-inositol  in  an  Australian  poisonoos 
plant.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  43:  850-867.  t  fig.  IQIS.— Heterodendron 
oleaefolium  Desf.  (Sapindaceae)  a  large,  drought-resistant  shrub,  endemic  to  Australia, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  valuable  forage  plant  was  suspected  of  causing  fatalities  to 
cattle  and  horses.  It  was  found  to  be  strongly  cyanogenetic.  It  contains  the  methyl  ester 
of  laevo-rotary  inositol  and  the  method  of  extraction  and  characteristics  and  properties  of 
the  compound  are  given  in  detail.  The  amount  isolated  was  equivalent  to  0.65  per  cent  of 
the  dried  (at  lOO'^C.)  leaves.  It  is  not  optically  isomeric  with  pinite  of  Maquenne,  which  is 
the  methyl  dextro-inositol,  possessing  a  different  melting  point  and  optical  rotation.  It  is 
apparently  identical  with  Tanret's  quebrachite  and  has  been  previously  recorded  for  three 
plants  only — Aapidoaperma  querbracho  (Apocyanceae),  Hevea  hraailier^a  (Euphorbiaceae) 
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and  Grevillea  robtista  (Proteaceae).  The  occurrence  of  this  compound  is  exceedingly  rare,  in 
contrast  to  the  inactive  inositol  which  exists  as  a  plastic  substance  in  most  plants.  Meter O' 
■dendron  also  contains  a  cyanogenetic  glucoside. — Elaise  Gerry. 

817.  PiTTENOER,  Paul  S.  Preliminary  note  on  a  new  pharmaco-dynamlc  assay  method. 
Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8:  893-000.  1919.— Writer  states  that  the  goldfish  method  is  un- 
questionably the  simplest  so  far  proposed  and  can  be  easily  carried  out  by  those  not  specially 
skilled  in  the  pharmacodynamic  art.  A  tincture  of  Digitalis  should  have  a  minimum  lethal 
dose  of  2.85  when  assayed  by  this  method.  Results  of  the  authors  experiments  are  recorded 
as  well  as  details  of  methods  employed  including  a  list  of  apparatus  necessary  for  the  experi- 
ments.— Anion  Hogatad,  Jr. 

818.  PiTTENOERy  Paul  S.,  and  Gboroe  E.  Ewe.  The  standardization  of  Plscldla  Ery- 
thrlna  (Jamaica  dogwood) .  Amer.  Pharm.  Jour.  91 :  575-583.  Fig.  1-^.  1919.— The  similarity 
between  the  action  of  Jamaica  dogwood  and  that  of  Cannabis,  suggested  the  possibility  of 
employing  similar  methods  of  standardisation.  The  following  tentative  standard  was 
adopted :  Fluidextract  of  Jamaica  dogwood  should  be  of  such  strength  that  it  will  produce 
incoordination  in  dogs  in  doses  of  0.55  mils  per  kilo  weight  of  animal  and  should  not  produce 
incoordination  in  doses  less  thim  0.5  mils  per  kilo,  the  drug  being  administered  by  capsule 
after  fasting  the  animal  for  12  hours.  A  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  to  assay  Jamaica 
dogwood  preparations  according  to  the  piscidin  content,  but  on  account  of  the  contamination 
with  resinous  matter  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  piscidin  in  a  pure  state,  therefore  as  the 
authors  state  we  are  without  a  reliable  chemical  means  of  accurate  standardising  Jamaica 
dogwood  preparations,  but  that  they  can  be  accurately  standardised  by  the  physiological 
assay  method. — Anion  Hogsitui,  Jr. 

819.  Reens,  Emma.  The  Coca  de  Java.  [Javanese  coca.]  Bull.  Sci.  Pharm.  26:  497-505. 
1919. — ^A  detailed  study  of  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  the  coca  tree  is  given  together 
with  data  on  collecting  the  leaves,  the  extraction  and  purification  of  the  alkaloid.  The  author 
states  that  while  in  South  America  the  leaves  of  E.  bolivianum  and  E.  periunanum  are  alto- 
gether used,  in  the  East  Indies  and  especially  in  Java  E.  apruceanum  or  E.  novogranatenae  is 
cultivated. — H.  Engelhardt. 

820.  RoBBON,  W.  Bay  trees  (Pimentaacrls).  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Montserrat,  1917-18:  17.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados.  1919. — ^A  record 
is  given  of  the  yield  of  Bay  leaves  and  oil  from  a  plot  for  seven  consecutive  years.  The  results 
of  41  distillations  during  1917  are  given.  From  these  it  was  found  that  the  average  Phenol 
content  was  55  per  cent,  being  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  1914-16. — J.  S.  Dash. 

821.  RoB80N,W.  Ajowan  Plant  (Carumcopticum).  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Montserrat,  1917:18: 19-22.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados.  1919. — 
Interesting  cultural  and  distillation  trials  are  recorded  with  this  plant.  The  percentage  of 
oil  in  the  seed  was  found  to  be  3,  while  the  per  cent  Thymol  in  the  oil  is  given  as  40  to  45. — 
/.  S.  Dash. 

832.  RoB80N,W.  American  horsemint  (Monardapimctata).  Report  on  the  Agricultural 
Department,  Montserrat,  1917-18:  22-23.  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados. 
1919. — Small  trials  ^ith  this  plant  gave  satisfactory  results,  the  oil  obtained  from  distillation 
containing  about  44  per  cent  by  weight  of  Thymol. — J.  S.  Daeh. 

823.  Rows,  L.  W.  Maintaining  frogs  for  test  purposes.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8: 
92&-^930.  1  fig,  1919. — ^A  description  with  sketch  of  a  tank  for  maintaining  frogs  for  test 
purposes. — Anton  Hogatadf  Jr. 

824.  RoWB,  L.  W.  Digitalis  standardization.  A  consideration  of  certain  methods  of 
biological  assay.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8 :  900-912.  1919. — ^Experiments  were  performed, 
first  to  determine  whether  any  relationship  exists  between  the  results  of  assays  by  the  cat 
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and  frog  methods;  second,  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  cat  method  and  third  to  suggest 
certain  modifications  of  the  method,  in  order  to  make  it  more  practical  for  commercial  assay 
work.  Sufficient  data  was  not  obtained  with  cats  to  absolutely  prove  that  they  are  as  unsatis- 
factory as  dogs  but  from  data  reported  indicates  that  there  is  no  real  consistency  between 
the  results  obtained  when  using  the  cat  and  those  obtained  with  the  frog.  Author  states  that 
it  seems  most  logical  to  conclude  that  no  relationship  exists  between  the  minimum  lethal 
doses  of  heart  tonic  preparations  to  cats,  dogs,  and  frogs,  but  that  the  frog  method  is  the 
most  accurate  of  the  three.    With  bibliography. — Anion  Hogatadf  Jr. 

825.  Satre,  L.  E.,  and  G.  N.  Watson.  Final  report  on  the  alkaloids  of  Gelsemlinn. 
Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8:  708-711.  1919. — Investigations  by  the  authors  seem  to  show 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  drug  any  such  alkaloid  as  Gelseminine,  but  that  this  constit- 
uent (so-called)  is  a  compound  body  consisting  of  several  alkaloids  having  different  properties. 
Methods  are  given  for  the  separation  of  these  various  substances  including  Sempervirene, 
Gelsemic  acid,  Gelsemine  and  another  substance  named  by  the  authors  ''Gelsemidine"— 
not  "Gelseminine" — since  gelseminine,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  amorphous  alkaloids 
of  gelsemium,  has  been  proved  conclusively  to  be  not  a  single  alkaloid  but  a  mixture  of  three 
alkaloids.  Another  substance  was  also  obtained  which  was  strongly  alkaloidal  in  appearance 
and  behavior  and  very  much  like  Lloyd's  Emetoidine,  which  the  authors  state  might  be  called 
''Gelsemoidine."    Physical  descriptions  of  these  substances  follow. — Anton  Hogstad^  Jr, 

826.  Sprinkmeter,  H.,  and  O.  Grxtenert.  th>er  Vanlllinerzeugnlsse.  [Vanilla  prod- 
ucts.] Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahrungs-  u.  Genussmittel  38: 153-155.  1919. — Deterioration  of 
vanilla  and  related  substances  in  mixtures. — H,  G,  Barbour, 

827.  Stanford,  Ernest  E.,  and  Clare  Olin  Ewinq.  The  resin  of  man-root  (Ipomoet 
pandurata  (L.)  Meyer)  with  notes  on  two  other  Convolvulaceous  resins.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm. 
Assoc.  8:  789-795.  Fig.  L  1919. — ^Alcoholic  extracts  of  three  Convolvulaceous  roots  gave 
the  following  results:  Ipomoea  pandurata  (Man-root)  4.65  per  cent  of  resin;  7.  batata  (Sweet 
potato)  0.56  per  cent  of  resin;  7.  discoidesperma  Donn.  Sm.  (Yellow  morning  glory)  6.6  per 
cent  of  resin.  The  resin  of  man-root  possessed  mild  cathartic  properties,  that  of  the  sweet 
potato  failed  to  demonstrate  any  cathartic  action.  The  material  on  hand  of  the  yellow  morn- 
ing glory  was  insufficient  for  adequate  tests.  Examination  of  the  extracts  of  man-root  and 
sweet  potato  with  various  organic  solvents  showed  them  like  other  Convolvulaceous  resins 
to  be  of  complex  composition  and  partly  of  glucosidal  nature.  No  chemical  examination  was 
made  of  the  resin  of  yellow  morning  glory.  Descriptions  of  the  roots  are  included.  With 
bibliography. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

828.  Steel,  I.  Plantago  in  medicine.  Australian  Nat.  4: 105-107.  1919. — Its  uses  as  a 
native  home  remedy.    Some  references  to  its  properties  in  English  literature. — T,  C.  Frye. 

829.  Stockberger,  W.  W.  Conmiercial  drug  growing  in  the  United  States  in  1918. 
Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8:  807-811.  1919. — ^A  report  on  the  progress  of  the  cultivation  of 
a  number  of  drugs  as  Belladonna,  Cannabis,  Digitalis,  Calendula,  Sage  and  Henbane.  Sum- 
marizing the  total  production  the  author  states  that  in  th6  case  of  Belladonna  approximately 
83  tons  of  herb  (including  leaves  and  stems),  and  11  tons  of  root;  60  tons  of  Cannabis;  9000 
to  10,000  pounds  of  Sage  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States  during  1918.  No  figures 
were  given  for  the  production  of  Calendula.  Very  little  success  has  been  attained  in  the 
commercial  cultivation  of  Henbane.  Digitalis  has  not  been  placed  on  an  established  commer- 
cial basis  as  yet. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr, 

830.  Stroup,  Freeman  P.  A  chemical  test  to  distinguish  between  caffeine  and  theobro- 
mine. Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  91 :  598-599.  1919. — Employing  the  use  of  potassium  bichromate 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  author  states  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  distinguish  between  caffein 
and  theobromin,  according  to  the  colors  produced. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr, 
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831.  Sttqer,  Jos.  Baltrige  zur  Anatomle  des  XJmbellifereiifnichte.  [Contribution  on  the 
anatomy  of  nmbelliferoos  fruits.]  Sohweus.  Apotheker  Zeitg.  57:  199-205,  228-235.  7  fig. 
1919. — A  description  of  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  characteristics  of  the  fruits  of  Angel* 
iea  Arehangelica,  F.  Narthex^  F.  galhanxfiua,  F,  angvlata,  Pastxnaca  scUiva,  Heraeleum  Spofi' 
dylium,  Laaerpitium  Sxler,  L,  margincUumf  Opopanca  ckiraneum,  and  Daueiis  Carota.  Angel* 
ica  Archangeliea  is  winged  and  its  mesocarp  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  loosely  arranged, 
porous  and  reticulately  thickened  parenchyma  with  large  intercellular-air-spaces;  its  vittae 
are  distributed  above  the  inner  epidermis  and  in  the  ribs.  Ferula  Narthex  shows  a  band  of 
thick-walled,  punctated  cells  in  the  inner  mesocarp  and  giant  vittae  in  the  mesocarp.  F. 
galbanifltui  is  distinguished  from  F,  Narthex  by  having  vittae  in  the  ribs  as  well  as  the  meso- 
carp. F.  anguUUa  possesses  vittae  in  mesocarp  and  ribs,  its  outer  epidermis  and  the  cell 
layers  lying  directly  beneath  are  strongly  thickened  but  not  woody,  and  hesperidin  crystals 
exist  in  all  the  epidermal  cell  glands.  Paetinaca  aativa  shows  vittae  alongside  vascular  bun- 
dles, a  sclerenchyma  band  in  the  inner  mesocarp  and  finely  punctated  parenchyma  in  its 
winged  ribs.  Herecleum  Spondylium  has  a  sclerenchyma  band  in  the  inner  mesocarp  and  finely 
punctated  thick-walled  parenchyma  in  the  wings  outside  of  the  bundles.  LaseTpiiium  mar* 
ginaium  has  elliptical  vittae  while  those  of  L.  Sxler  are  triangular,  as  viewed  in  cross  section. 
Opopanax  chxroneum  shows  cells  of  epidermis,  wings  and  within  vascular  bundles  with  ellip- 
tical pimctations;  DaucuH  Carota  has  delicate  spines  growing  from  secondary  ribs,  and  bristle- 
hairs  only  on  primary  ribs.    [See  also  next  following  Entry,  832.] — H,  W,  Younghen. 

832.  Sttoer,  Jos.  Beitrige  zur  Anatomic  des  IJmbelliferenfrttchte.  [Contribution  on 
the  anatomy  of  Umbelliferous  fruits.]  Schweis.  Apotheker  Zeitg.  57:  243-250.  1919.— An 
analytical  key,  based  upon  a  pharmacognic  system,  to  the  50  Umbelliferous  fruits  described 
by  the  author  in  preceding  pages  of  this  serial.  These  are  placed  in  3  main  groups,  viz.: 
I.  Without  oil  containing  elements.  II.  With  secretion  sacs.  III.  With  oil  reservoirs  (vit- 
tae). The  first  two  of  these  captions  have  but  one  representative  each,  viz. :  Conxum  macu' 
latum  and  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  respectively.  The  third  group  includes  two  subdivisions: 
1.  With  commissurral  vittae  only.  2.  With  dorsal  and  commissural  vittae.  Further  group- 
ing of  these  subdivisions  is  based  upon  presence  of  one  or  more  vittae  in  mesocarp,  scleren- 
chyma plates,  hairs,  strongly  thickened  and  lignified  parenchyma  elements  in  mesocarp,  sec- 
ondary vittae,  and  distribution  of  the  vittae  in  inter-rib  and  rib  regions.  [See  also  next 
preceding  Entry,  831.] — H.  W,  Youngken, 

833.  Sutton,  Richabd  L.  Ragweed  dermatitis.  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  73:  1433- 
1435.  1919. — The  important  part  played  by  anaphylaxis  in  the  causation  of  various  eruptions 
has  long  been  recognized.  Anaphylaxis  has  been  defined  as  ''a  state  of  hypersusceptibility 
of  the  organism  to  foreign  substances,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
foreign  substances  and  their  cleavage  products."  C.  Walker  has  pointed  out  that  certain 
proteins,  including  those  of  ragweed  pollen  may  cause  dermatitis  in  predisposed  persons. 
The  author  describes  four  cases  of  ragweed  dermatitis.  In  two  of  them  the  common  ragweed. 
Ambrosia  elatior,  was  the  chief  offender.  The  giant  ragweed,  A.  trifolia,  the  mugwort.  A, 
peilostachya^  and  the  bur  marsh-elder,  Iva  xanthifoliaf  probably  occupy  lesser  r61es.  All 
have  been  shown  to  cause  hay  fever.  Pollen  vaccine  treatment  gave  beneficial  results. — 
Wm.  B,  Day. 

834.  Thubston,  Azor.  Oil  of  sandalwood  and  Its  adulteration.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm. 
Assoc.  9: 36-37.  1920. — A  compilation  of  the  refractive  indices  and  optical  rotations  of  soTite 
42  samples  of  commercial  sandalwood  oils  with  a  few  additional  notes.  With  bibliography. 
— Anton  Hogstady  Jr. 

835.  ViEHOBVEB,  Arno.  The  pharmacognosy  laboratory,  its  activities  and  aims.  Jour. 
Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  8:  717-72&.  1919. — ^A  detailed  account  of  the  activities  and  aims  of  the 
Pharmacognosy  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  prepared 
in  the  hope  that  other  workers  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  and  related  research,  may  be  induced 
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to  prepare  similar  statements,  sufficiently  detailed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  their  studies, 
though  the  work  may  still  be  in  progress. — Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Crude  Drag 
Control  in  which  the  author  discusses  various  phases  of  the  work,  as  domestic  trade;  import 
trade;  elimination  of  inert  and  objectionable  material  in  crude  drugs  and  spices;  extension  of 
standardization  of  purity  for  drugs;  value  of  volume  weight  determinations;  pharmacopoei&l 
work;  prevention  of  waste  and  utilization  of  waste  crude  drug  products. — Part  II  is  devoted 
to  the  investigations  of  the  pharmacognosy  laboratory  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  phannA- 
ceutical  and  chemical  research.  Author  abo  discusses  the  codperative  work  of  the  laboratory 
with  various  institutions,  laboratories,  etc.    With  bibliography. — Anton  Hogstcui,  Jr, 

S36.  ViEHHOUT,  P.  Het  Winnen  van  Curacao-Aloe.  [The  production  of  Curasao  aloes.] 
Pharm.  Weekblad.  56: 1510-1512.  PI.  l,fig,S,  lOlO.—A  description  of  methods  of  collecting 
aloes  in  Curasao. — Abstractor. 

837.  WiRTH,  E.  H.  A  study  of  Chenopodlum  ambrosioides  var.  anthelminticum  and  Its 
volatile  oil.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9:  127-141.  gg  fig,  1920. — The  author  has  made  a 
study  of  the  oil  of  Chenopodium  which  falls  under  the  heading  of  the  "western  oils"  in  order 
to  compare  same  with  the  Maryland  variety,  the  latter  according  to  general  opinion  has  been 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  the  former. — A  detailed  discussion  as  to  the  composition  of  the  oil 
is  given,  the  western  oil  agreeing  with  the  Maryland  oils,  save  in  the  amount  of  ascaridol 
which  is  present  in  the  latter  from  60  to  80  per  cent  and  in  the  former  the  average  was  42  to  45 
per  cent.  Specific  gravity  of  western  oil  0.934  compared  to  a  specific  gravity  of  O.955-O.960  ss 
stated  in  the  U.  S.  P.  Upon  subjecting  an  oil  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.934  to  steam  distil- 
lation, one  fraction,  70  to  75  per  cent  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.900  and  25  to  30  per  cent  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.000,  thereby  showing  that  the  western  oil  might  be  fractionated  on  a 
commercial  basis.  Experiments  found  this  to  be  impracticable  owing  to  the  waste  involved. 
— An  exhaustive  pharmacognostic  study  of  Chenopodium  ambrosioides  anthelminticum  is 
given,  in  which  the  author,  by  microchemical  tests,  employing  5  per  cent  EOH  in  95  per  cent 
alcohol,  shows  that  the  oil  is  not  contained  in  the  seeds  but  occurs  only  in  the  glandular  hairs 
and  here  only  in  the  large  thin-walled  terminal  hairs.  The  hairs  upon  the  leaves  were  found 
to  contain  oil  but  no  glandular  hairs  were  noted  on  the  stems,  which  thus  eliminates  using 
stem  portions  for  the  production  of  the  oil.  Flowers  also  contain  oil,  which  sets  forth  the 
value  of  subjecting  the  plant  to  distillation  at  the  time  of  flowering. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr, 

838.  WoNo,  YiNo  C.  Opium  in  China.  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  91:  770-784.  1919.— An 
interesting  account  of  this  gigantic  evil  which  has  cost  China  billions  of  dollars  and,  more 
important  than  that,  has  led  millions  and  millions  of  her  strong  citizens  into  wreck  and  misery. 
Author  discusses  in  detail  the  history  and  cultivation  of  the  poppy;  interesting  ssmonyms 
and  their  application  to  the  different  grades  of  opiiun;  opium  smoking;  suppression  of  the 
poison. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

839.  WxTNSCHENDORFF,  M.  E.  Lft  racino  d'Atractylis  gummifera.  [The  root  of  Atractylis 
gummifera.]  Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.  20:  318-321.  1919. — ^The  writer  gives  an  account  of 
the  earlier  investigations  of  the  root  by  Lef ranc.  He  succeeded  in  isolating  about  4  per  cent 
of  a  petroleum-ether  soluble  resin,  which  was  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  gave  pseudo- 
solutions  with  chloroform,  benzene,  carbon  tetrachloride,  carbon  disulphide,  etc.  It  had 
all  the  characteristics  of  caoutchouc  and  could  easily  be  vulcanized.  He  further  isolated 
tannic  acid,  several  sugars  and  a  substance  which  probably  was  identical  with  Lefranc's 
potassium  atractylate.    The  ash,  14.8  per  cent,  was  rich  in  silica  and  iron. — H.  Engelhardl. 

840.  Yamamoto,  R.  On  the  insecticidal  principle  of  Chrysanthemum  cinerariifoliiui' 
Ber.  Ghara  Inst.  Landw.  Forsch.  1 :  389-398.  1918. — Pyrethron,  the  insecticidal  principle,  is 
a  yellow,  transparent,  neutral  syrup,  having  a  saponification  value  of  216  and  iodine  value  of 
116.  It  is  easily  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash  and  loses  its  insecticidal  power  after  saponi- 
fication. The  power  of  this  pyrethron  is  reduced  either  by  heating  or  exposure  to  the  air 
for  a  long  time.    Pyrethron  has  germicidal  as  well  as  insecticidal  powers. — H.  S.  Reed. 
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841.  YouNOKEN,  Hbber  W.  Observftttons  on  Digitalis  Slbirlca.  Jour.  Amer.  Phann. 
Assoc.  8:  023-028.  14  fig.  1910. — ^A  botanical  investigation  of  Digitalis  Sibirica  Lindley, 
including  a  description  of  the  plant,  histology  of  leaf,  stem  and  root.  Author  found  that  a 
tincture  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves  according  to  the  U.  S.  P.  method  for  tincture  of 
ligitalis  and  when  assayed  by  the  one-hour  frog  method,  showed  the  tincture  to  be  three 
quarters  over  the  strength  required  for  the  U.  S.  P.  tincture  of  digitalis. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

B.  M.  Dttggar,  Editor 
Carroll  W.  Dodgb,  Aasiatant  Editor 

GENERAL 

842.  Bechhold,  H.  Colloids  in  biology  and  medicine.  [Translated  from  the  second 
jrerman  edition,  with  notes  and  emendations  by  Jesse  G.  M.  Bullowa.]  XV  +  4^^  V'l  H  fi^^ 
^an  Nostrand  Co. :  New  York,  1010. — ^Proof  sheets  of  the  original  were  received  in  1915  and 
L016,  but  the  translation  has  been  brought  practically  up  to  date  by  numerous  insertions  and 
lotes.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows:  I.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  col- 
loids, 127  p.  II.  Biocolloids,  83  p.  III.  The  organism  as  a  colloid  system,  144  p.  IV.  Toxi- 
cology and  pharmacology,  microscopical  technic,  77  p. — The  strictly  biological  (physiological) 
ispects  deal  in  a  larger  measure  with  animal  structures  and  behavior,  due  largely  to  the  greater 
ipecialisation  in  such  organisms,  but  the  plant  material  is  in  nowise  neglected. — B,  M. 
XhiggoT, 

843.  Haldane,  J.  S.  The  new  physiology  and  other  addresses.  VII +  156  p.  Charles 
Grriffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.:  London,  1010. — ^This  small  volume  embodies  six  addresses  under  the 
following  titles:  (1)  the  relation  of  physiology  to  physics  and  chemistry;  (2)  the  place  of 
biology  in  hmnan  knowledge  and  endeavour;  (3)  the  new  physiology;  (4)  the  relation  of 
[)hysiology  to  medicine;  (5)  the  theory  of  development  by  natural  selection;  and  (6)  are 
physical,  biological,  and  psychological  categories  irreducible?  Each  topic  includes  some  dis- 
cussion more  or  less  directly  relating  to  the  field,  problems,  or  development  of  physiology  and 
[)hysiological  concepts.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  arguments  designed  to  strengthen 
the  claims  of  biology  as  an  independent  science,  and  with  these  the  distinctive  field  of 
physiology  as  a  fundamental  branch  of  this  science.  Despite  the  accimiulation  of  facts  re- 
lating to  the  "physical  and  chemical  sources  and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  material  and 
mergy  passing  through  the  body"  there  is  "an  equally  rapidly  accumulating  knowledge  of 
m  apparent  teleological  ordering  of  this  material  and  energy."  The  old  "vital  force"  could 
lever  become  a  working  hypothesis;  on  the  other  hand,  physico-chemical  explanations  of  the 
nechanism  of  such  processes  as  respiration  are  difficult  and  disappointing,  while  such  assump- 
;ions  applied  to  heredity  "make  the  physico-chemical  theory  of  life  unthinkable."  Never- 
theless "we  need  not  sit  down  in  despair,  for  we  can  look  for  other  working  conceptions." — 
B.  M.  Duggar, 

844.  McLean,  F.  T.  Opportunities  for  research  in  plant  physiology  in  the  Philippines, 
'hilippine  Agric.  8:  27-31.  1010. — ^A  short  article  pointing  out  some  of  the  advantages  of 
he  Philippine  Islands  as  a  place  for  research  in  plant  physiology. — <S>.  F,  Trelease. 

845.  Willows,  R.  S.,  and  E.  Hatschek.  Sor&ce  tension  and  sor&ce  energy  and  their 
nfltience  on  chemical  phenomena.  Snd  ed,  VIII  •{•  115  p.,  HI  fi^.  Text-books  of  chemical 
esearch  and  engineering.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.:  Philadelphia,  1010. — ^The  new  edition 
loes  not  depart  from  the  first  in  presenting  for  both  biologist  and  chemist  a  concise  discussion 
»f  the  fundamental  laws  of  surface  tension  and  surface  energy  without  necessarily  applying 
hese  to  specific  phenomena.  An  additional  chapter  deals  with  complex  phenomena  including 
uch  topics  as  stable  emulsions,  the  theory  of  dyeing,  also  tanning. — B,  M,  Duggar, 
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PROTOPLASM,  MOTILITY 

846.  Chambbrs,  Robert.  Changes  in  pxotopUBmlc  consistency  and  their  relation  to  cell 
division.    Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  49-68.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  119. 

DIFFUSION,  PERMEABILITY 

847.  Db  Vries,  O.  Verband  tnsschen  het  soortelijk  gewicht  van  latex  en  semm  en  het 
rubbeigehalt  van  de  latex.  [The  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of  latex  and  semm  and 
the  rubber  content  of  latex.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Nederlandsch-lndiS  3 :  18^206.  1919.— See 
Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  183. 

848.  Dixon,  H.  H.,  and  W.  R.  G.  Atkins.  Osmotic  pressures  in  plants.  VI.  On  the 
composition  of  the  si^  in  the  conducting  tracts  of  trees  at  different  levels  and  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  15: 51-62.  1918. — The  aim  of  this  paper  is  the  study 
of  sap  composition  at  different  levels  in  the  same  tree  and  the  examination  of  similar  trees 
during  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  Three  trees  of  Acer  macropkyllum,  two  each  of  llti 
aquifolium  and  Cotaneaster  fritfidaf  and  one  each  of  ArhiUua  unedo  and  Ulmu8  campestria  were 
employed. — ^The  sap  was  centrifuged  from  the  fresh  conducting  wood  of  the  trees.  It  was 
found  to  vary  greatly  in  color  and  in  content  of  both  sugars  and  salts.  During  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  while  the  trees  are  dormant  the  osmotic  pressure  is  small  and  approximately  con- 
stant throughout  the  wood  sap.  The  upper  portions  of  the  stem  and  the  roots  have  slightly 
greater  pressure  than  the  central  portions.  In  the  early  spring  large  quantities  of  sugars 
from  the  storage  cells  of  the  wood  parenchyma  and  the  medullary  rays  are  added  to  the  sap. 
This  is  followed  by  a  marked  increase  in  osmotic  pressure  from  root  to  crown,  the  greater  in- 
crease occurring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  During  late  spring  the  concentration  of  salts 
is  very  much  greater  than  in  early  spring.  At  this  time  the  concentration  of  sugars  is  still 
high,  being  about  half  the  maximum  concentration. — In  Acer  macropkyllum ,  sucrose  is  present 
in  quantity.  In  the  root  this  amounts  to  0.6  per  cent  in  October  and  1  per  cent  in  February. 
In  the  stem  at  10  m.  level,  where  the  highest  concentrations  are  recorded,  0.5  per  cent  sucrose 
is  found  in  October  and  5.5  per  cent  in  Febniary.  The  reducing  sugars  are  not  found  at  sll 
or  only  in  minute  traces.  In  the  other  trees  both  reducing  sugars  and  sucrose  were  found, 
the  latter  usually  predominating.  In  the  spring  the  reducing  sugars  consisted  of  the  hexoses 
and  maltose,  at  other  times  the  latter  is  absent. — In  the  evergreens,  Arbutus  unedo  and  Ilex 
aquifolium,  and  in  the  sub-evergreen,  Cotoneaster  frigida,  neither  great  seasonal  changes  nor 
gradients  from  roots  to  crown  were  observed.  At  certain  seasons  the  roots  may  have  slightly 
higher  concentrations  than  the  stems. — A.  E,  Waller, 

849.  LoEB,  Jacques.  Electrification  of  water  and  osmotic. pressure.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol. 
2:  87-106.  1919. — ^Experimenting  with  the  amphoteric  electrolytes  Al(OH)i  and  gelatin 
the  author  finds  that  water  diffuses  through  collodion  membranes  into  solutions  of  metal 
gelatinates  or  aluminates  as  if  the  water  were  positively  charged,  and  into  their  acid  salts 
as  if  it  were  negatively  charged.  The  turning  point  for  the  sign  of  electrification  of  water 
seems  to  be  near,  or  to  coincide  with,  the  isoelectric  points,  which  is  a  hydrogen  ion  concen- 
tration about  2  times  10"^  N  for  gelatin  and  about  10"^  N  for  Al(OH)t.  When  diffusing  into 
solutions  of  metal  gelatinates  the  rate  is  determined  by  the  charge  of  the  cation,  the  rate 
being  approximately  2  to  3  times  as  great  into  solutions  containing  the  monovalent  cations  of 
Li,  Na,  K,  NH4  as  into  those  of  the  divalent  cations  of  Ca  or  Ba  at  the  same  concentrations 
of  gelatin  and  hydrogen  ions.  When  diffusing  into  acid  salts  of  gelatin,  water — apparently 
negatively  charged — diffuses  less  rapidly  into  a  solution  of  gelatin  sulfate  than  into  a  solution 
of  gelatin  chloride  or  nitrate  of  the  same  gelatin  and  hydrogen  ion  concentrations.  "If  we 
define  osmotic  pressure  as  that  additional  pressure  upon  the  solution  required  to  cause  as 
many  molecules  of  water  to  diffuse  from  solution  to  the  pure  water  as  diffuses  simultane- 
ously in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  membrane,  ic  follows  that  the  osmotic  pressure 
cannot  depend  only  on  the  concentration  of  the  solute  but  must  depend  also  on  the  electro- 
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itatic  effects  of  the  ions  present  and  that  the  influence  of  ions  on  the  osmotic  pressure  must 
)e  the  same  as  that  on  the  initial  velocity  of  diffusion.  This  assumption  was  put  to  a  test 
n  experiments  with  gelatin  salts  for  which  a  collodion  membrane  is  strictly  semipermeable 
md  the  tests  confirmed  the  expectation." — (J,  F,  Curtis. 

850.  SHULLyC.  A.  Permeability.  [Rev.of:  Williams,  Maud.  The  influence  of  immer- 
(ion  in  certain  electrolytic  solutions  upon  permeability  of  plant  cells.  Ann.  Botany  32 :  591-599. 
918.    (See  Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  304.)]    Bot.  Gas.  68:  232.    1919. 

851.  Stiles,  Walter,  and  Franklin  Kidd.  The  comparative  rate  of  absorption  of  var- 
ous  salts  by  plant  tissue.  Proc.  Roy  Soo.  London  90  B :  487-504.  Tables  1-10,  fig.  1-7.  1919. 
-Rate  of  absorption  of  various  chlorides,  sulphates,  nitrates,  and  potassium  salts  from  solu- 
ions  0.02N  was  measured  by  the  electrical  conductivity  method,  using  discs  of  carrot  and 
)otato. — Initial  absorption  was  rapid,  possibly  in  proportion  to  ionic  mobility.  This  is 
ollowed  by  a  long  period  of  almost  logarithmic  approach  to  equilibrium.  The  final  quantity 
absorbed  is  independent  of  the  initial  rate  in  the  case  of  any  given  salt. — Initial  absorption 
ates  are  in  the  following  order:  Kations,  K  (Ca,  Na),  Li  (Mg,  Zn),  Al;  anions,  SO4,  NOs 
!^I. — The  final  absorption  order  is,  kations,  K,  Na,  Li  (Ca,  Mg) ;  anions  NOs,  CI,  SO4.  Mon- 
ivalent  ions  are  at  equilibrium  in  much  greater  quantity  than  divalent  ions  in  the  cases  stud- 
ed.  The  rate  and  extent  of  intake  of  one  ion  of  a  salt  may  be  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
)ther  ion.  From  aluminium  sulphate  aliuninium  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  sulphate  ion 
ilowly. — It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  essential  agreement  with  other  workers. — Paul  B. 


^ears. 


852.  Thodat,  D.  The  "osmotic  hypothesis:"  a  rejoinder.  New  Phytol.  18:  257-259. 
1919. — ^This  is  an  answer  to  certain  criticisms  brought  forward  by  Stiles  and  J0rgensen. — 
^  F.  Lewis. 

WATER  RELATIONS 

853.  Cribbs,  James  E.  Ecology  of  Tilia  americana.  I.  Comparative  studies  of  the  foliar 
transpiring  power.    Bot.  Gas.  68: 262-286.    19  fi^.    1919. 

854.  Dosdall,  Louise.  Water  requirement  and  adaptation  in  Bquisetum.  Plant  World 
22:  1-13,  29-34.    6  fig.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  217. 

855.  Flood,  Mabgabbt  G.  Exudation  of  water  by  Colocasia  antiquonim.  Sci.  Proc. 
Etoy.  Dublin  Soc.  15 :  505-512.  g  pi.  1919. — An  inquiry  into  the  question  of  whether  the  water 
sxuded  from  the  leaf-tips  of  Colocasia  was  conduction  water,  or  whether  it  was  secreted 
from  a  special  gland  led  to  the  following  considerations:  1.  It  had  been  related  to  transpira- 
tion and  called  a  nocturnal  "liquid  transpiration"  supplanting  the  diurnal  vaporous  one. 
2.  The  drops  were  sometimes  seen  to  be  ejected  for  short  distances,  coming  through  small 
pores.  3.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  water  was  secreted  by  a  hydathode  and  that  the  secre- 
tion was  simple  filtration.  4.  Modem  observations  had  shown  that  the  freezing  point  of  the 
exudate  dififered  little  from  distilled  water,  and  that  its  electrical  conductivity  was  less  than 
that  of  ti^-water. — ^A  colloid  (India  ink.mixed  with  gelatine)  was  successfully  passed  through 
the  end  pore  and  up  into  the  canals,  after  some  preliminary  experimentation.  When  the  leaf- 
tip  was  attached  to  a  water  reservoir,  after  severance  from  the  leaf,  drops  of  water  continued 
to  be  exuded.  This  amounted  to  6  cc.  in  20  hours.  These  experiments  (and  the  last-men- 
tioned repeated,  substituting  aO.3  per  cent  starch  solution)  prove  that  there  was  no  continuous 
membrane  between  the  depression  and  the  water  channels.  Anaesthetizing  the  tip  did  not 
slow  up  the  rate  of  dropping,  showing  that  the  water  must  be  urged  forward  from  below  in 
the  plant  and  not  exuded  by  the  action  of  the  tip  alone.  Cutting  the  leaf-blade  anjrwhere 
results  in  copious  exudation  from  the  veins  at  every  out.  The  same  occurs  when  the  petioles 
are  cut.  The  conclusions  from  these  observations  and  experiments,  made  when  the  soil  about 
the  plant  was  damp  and  the  air  saturated,  is  that  no  gland  or  epithem  functioning  in  secretion 
is  present  in  the  leaf-tip.  The  phenomenon  must  depend  upon  the  normal  transfer  of  water 
through  the  plant.    (See  also  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1406.  H^«  S.  WaUer. 
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856.  Shttll,  C.  a.  Curliig  timber.  [Rev.  of:  Stokb,  HsaBSBT.  The  ascent  of  the  sap 
and  the  drying  of  timber.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  12:261-266.  1918.]  Bot.  GaE.  68:310.  1919. 
--See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  233. 

MINERAL  NUTRIENTS 

857.  EspiNo,  Raf.  B.  Methods  in  nutrition  eiperiments.  [Rev.  of:  Schbbinbb,  Oswald, 
AND  J.  J.  Skinnbb.  The  triangle  system  for  fertilizer  eiperiments.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agran. 
10:225-246.    1918.]    Plant  World  22:  53^54.    1919. 

858.  GiBABD,  PiEBBE.  Schtoo  physique  pour  servir  a  I'^tude  de  la  nutrition  min^nk 
de  la  cellule.  [Physicalschemetoserveforastudyof  the  mineral  nutrition  of  the  cell.  |  Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168: 1335-1338.  1919.— The  object  of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  tii 
vitro  the  principles  which  bear  on  the  differential  permeability  of  the  plasma  membrane. 
By  the  use  of  barium  chloride  combined  with  various  other  chemicab,  using  a  gold  beater's 
skin,  the  author  finds  that  differential  permeability  can  be  demonstrated.  The  phenomenon 
is  explained  on  an  electrical  basis  and  is  attributed  to  the  ionization  of  the  substances  in 
solution. — V.  H.  Young. 

859.  HoAGLANDy  D.  R.  Relation  of  nutrient  solution  to  composition  and  reaction  of  cdl 
sap  of  barley.  Bot.  Gas.  68:  297-304.  1919. — The  osmotic  pressures  in  the  sand  and  water 
cultures  of  barley  are  reflected  in  the  cell  sap  of  the  tops  and  roots.  The  electrical  conduc- 
tivity of  the  nutrient  solution  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  conductivity  of  the  sap,  both  in 
tops  and  in  roots;  the  conductivity  of  the  sap  is  from  4  to  50  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
nutrient  solution.  The  sap  from  the  tops  of  plants  in  all  cultures  had  almost  the  same  Pb 
value,  approximately  6.0.  Plants  were  grown  in  6  different  soils  and  in  every  case  the  sap 
concentration  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  soil  solution.  Emphasb  is  placed  on  the 
dynamic  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  soil  solution  and  the  plant. — H,  C.  Cowles, 

860.  Lb  Clebc,  J.  A.,  and  J.  F.  Breazealb.  Effect  of  lime  upon  the  sodium-chlorid 
tolerance  of  wheat  seedlings.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18 :  347-356.  PL  SS-47.  1920.— The  work  was 
done  with  reference  to  ''alkali"  soils.  Soil,  sand,  and  solution  cultures  were  used,  since  inert 
material  might  affect  the  toxic  limits  of  dissolved  salts.  It  is  found  that  plants  in  soil  and 
sand  show  higher  tolerance  to  alkali  salts  than  solution  cultures.  This  is  not  due  entirely 
to  the  physical  effect  of  the  presence  of  solid  particles  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  but  also 
to  certain  soluble  substances  which  are  present  in  very  small  quantities. — ^Very  small  amounts 
of  calcium  oxide  and  calcium  sulfate  overcome  the  toxic  effects  of  sodium  chlorid  and  sodiiun 
sulfate.  Magnesium  sulfate  and  bariimi  chlorid  are  slightly  antagonistic  to  sodium  chlorid, 
while  potassium  chlorid,  sodium  nitrate,  sodiimi  phosphate,  ferric  chlorid,  and  alum  had 
no  effect  on  its  toxicity. — The  presence  of  lime  did  not  prevent  the  entrance  of  sodiiun  chlorid 
or  sodium  sulfate  into  the  plant.  The  antagonistic  effect  of  lime  seems  to  be  due  to  some  other 
cause  than  its  effect  on  permeability. — Z).  Reddick. 

861.  Livingston,  B.  E.  [Under  Notes  and  Comment,  no  special  title.]  Plant  World 
22:  26-27.  1919. — A  discussion  of  work  by  F.  W.  Gerickb  on  a  preliminary  test  of  the  influ- 
ence of  temperature  upon  the  physiological  balance  of  the  nutrient  solution  as  related  to 
germination  in  wheat.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  need  of  quantitative  definition  of  all  effective 
conditions  in  experimental  work. — Chas.  A,  Skull. 

862.  Shi  VE,  John  W.  Relation  of  moisture  in  solid  substrata  to  physiological  salt  balance 
for  plants  and  to  the  relative  plant-producing  value  of  various  salt  proportions.  Jour.  Agrie. 
Res.  18:  357-378.  1920. — ^Three  different  degrees  of  moisture  were  maintained  in  sand  cul- 
tures, 40,  60  and  80  per  cent  of  the  water-retaining  capacity  of  the  sand.  Tests  were  made 
with  36  different  sets  of  salt  proportions  of  the  three  salts,  monopotassium  phosphate,  calcium 
nitrate,  and  magnesium  sulfate  in  solutions  with  each  of  the  moisture  percentages  noted. 
The  solutions,  all  liaving  an  initial  total  osmotic  concentration  of  1.75  atmospheres,  were 
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nipplied  to  the  sand  cultures  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  the  different  standards  of  mois- 
ture. Culture  solutions  were  renewed  every  third  day.  Daily  water  loss  was  restored 
laily.  Wheat  was  grown  for  28  days. — The  physiological  balance  of  the  nutrient  solutions 
)roducing  the  best  yields  of  tops  and  roots  was  not  altered  by  variations  in  the  moisture  con- 
ent  of  the  sand.  A  slight  shifting  of  the  balance,  as  affecting  growth,  is  indicated  for  the 
^wth  of  9  high-yielding  cultures,  as  a  whole,  out  of  the  series  of  36,  with  each  increase  in 
^he  moisture  content  of  the  cultures,  from  a  position  in  the  series  characterized  by  lower  par- 
;ial  concentration  of  potassium  phosphate  to  one  of  higher  partial  concentration  of  this  salt, 
uid  correspondingly  lower  ones  of  calcium  nitrate  and  magnesiiun  sulfate. — Good  physio- 
ogical  balance  and  optimum  total  concentration  of  a  nutrient  solution  for  plants  is  not  alone 
nifficient  to  produce  the  best  growth  of  which  the  solution  is  capable  when  it  is  diffused  as  a 
ilm  on  the  particles  of  a  solid  substratum.  An  optimum  degree  of  moisture  is  essential  to 
mpart  to  the  soil  (sand)  solution  its  maximum  physiological  value.  The  plant-producing 
ralue  of  any  fertilizer  treatment  is  thus  determined  largely  by  the  moisture  conditions  of  the 
lubstratum. — ^The  lowest  percentage  of  moisture  employed  corresponds  with  low  yields  of 
iops  and  roots,  lowest  transpiration  rates,  and  with  lowest  water  requirement  ratios.  The 
lighest  moisture  content  is  associated  with  low  yield  of  tops  and  roots,  with  high  transpiration 
-ates,  and  with  the  highest  water  requirement  ratios.  The  medium  degree  of  moisture  is 
K>rTelated  with  the  highest  yields  of  tops  and  of  roots,  high  transpiration  rates,  and  medium 
rater  requirement  ratios. — D,  Reddick. 

863.  Steinkoenig,  L.  A.  Relation  of  fluorine  in  soils,  plants  and  animals.  Jour.  Indust. 
Sng.  Chem.  11:  463-465.  1919. — ^After  reviewing  the  literature  the  author  reports  fluorine 
leterminations  of  9  soils,  using  Merwin's  determination  with  modifications,  which  is  given 
n  detail.  Fluorine  occurs  in  amounts  averaging  0.03  per  cent.  Three  soils  contained  but 
KOI  per  cent,  and  in  one  case  it  was  not  found.  Soils  carrying  stones  made  up  of  mica  schist 
!ontain  relatively  higher  amounts, — ^Hagerstown  loam  0.11-0.15  per  cent,  York  silt  loam  0.05 
)er  cent.  Fluorine  is  in  the  soil  in  such  minerab  as  biotite,  tourmaline,  muscovite,  apatite, 
luorite  and  phlogopite.  Plants  absorb  fluorine  and  thus  it  is  available  for  animals,  which 
atter  may  also  obtain  it  from  spring  water.    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1636.  ] — C  R,  Hurah, 

864.  Stiles,  Walter,  and  Frankun  Kidd.  The  Influence  of  external  concentration 
m  the  position  of  the  equilibrium  attained  in  the  intake  of  salts  by  plant  cells.  Proc.  Roy.  Soo. 
LiOndon  90  B:  448-470.  Tables  I-IS,  6  fig,  1919.— Salt  intake  by  discs  of  carrot  and  potato 
issue  was  measured  by  changes  in  electrical  conductivity  of  the  external  solution.  The  initial 
concentrations  used  varied  from  N/10  to  N/5000.  Carrot  is  considered  more  suitable  than 
kotato  because  of  less  exosmosis  into  distilled  water.  Toxic  salts,  e.  g.,  copper  sulfate,  pro- 
luce  greater  exosmosis  in  both  distilled  water  and  in  solutions. — The  ratio  between  final 
ntemal  and  final  external  concentration  is  called  the  absorption  ratio.  The  initial  rate  of 
ibsorption  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  external  solution;  but  the  final 
absorption  ratio,  at  equilibrium,  diminishes  as  concentration  of  the  external  solution  increases. 
The  equation  of  the  absorption  ratio  is  given  as  y^KC^,  where  y  is  the  final  interval  and  C 
;he  final  external  concentration.  This  happens  to  be  the  adsorption  equation,  but  no  basis 
w&a  found  for  postulating  the  mechanism  of  salt  intake. — Paul  B.  Sears, 

PHOTOSYNTHBSIS 

865.  Pulling,  H.  E.  Physiological  problems  of  photosynthesis.  [Rev.  of:  Henrioi» 
bf  ABOX7ERITE.  Chlorophyllgehalt  und  KohlensKure-Assimilation  bel  Alpen-  und  Bbenen- 
iflanzen.  Verhandl.  Naturforsch.  Ges.  Basel  30:  43-136.  1918.]  Plant  World  22:  123-126. 
919. 

METABOLISM  (GENERAL) 

866.  Armstrong,  E.  Frankland.  The  simple  carbohydrates  and  the  glucosldes.  3r4 
^.  IX-\-tS9  p.  Monographs  on  Biochemistry.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. :  London,  1919.— 
^o  new  chapters  have  been  added  since  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  but  much  new  material 
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has  been  incorporated.  Important  among  the  special  advances  necessitating  the  revision 
are  (1)  the  discovery  of  a  third  isomeric  form  of  glucose  differing  from  the  pentaphane  ring 
forms  in  structure  serving  to  throw  new  light  on  the  constitution  of  sucrose,  and  (2)  definite 
data  for  the  characterization  of  carbohydrates  as  regards  the  relationship  of  optical  rotatory 
power  to  structure. — B,  M.  Duggar, 

867.  Atebs,  S.  Henbt,  and  Philip  Rupp.  Slmuitaneoos  acid  and  alkaline  bacterial 
fermentations  from  dextrose  and  the  salts  of  organic  acids  respectively.  Jour.  Infect.  Diseases 
23 :  188-216.  1918. — ^The  quantitative  fermentation  of  dextrose  by  Bcicilltis  coli  and  B,  (mt- 
ogenes  into  formic,  acetic,  lactic,  and  succinic  acids  is  shown,  with  the  accompanying  changes 
in  H-ion  concentration.  The  reversion  of  reaction  is  explained  as  the  formation  of  carbonates 
or  bicarbonates  from  the  formic  acid  salts,  as  the  changes  in  Ph  agree  quite  closely  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  formic  acid.  Simultaneous  fermentations  of  acid  from  dextrose  and  of 
alkali  from  citrate  are  shown  with  the  alkali-forming  group  of  bacteria. — W.  H.  Chamben, 

868.  Behrend,  Robert,  and  George  Heter.  th>er  die  Oxydation  der  Muconsiore. 
Synthese  der  SchleimsKure.  [Concerning  the  oxidation  of  muconic  acid.  Synthesis  of  mode 
acid.]  Ann.  Chem.  418 :  294-316.  1919. — ^As  an  average  of  12  tests  under  controlled  conditions 
the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  upon  muconic  acid  yielded,  per  100  molecules  of  the 
acid,  21  molecules  of  oxalic  acid,  11  molecules  of  tartaric  acid,  a  trace  of  mucic  acid,  and  un- 
identified products.  Oxidation  by  sodium  chlorate  and  osmic  acid  yielded,  per  100  molecules, 
32  molecules  of  mucic  acid  and  small  amounts  of  other  products. — W,  E.  Tottingfiam. 

669.  Besson,  a.,  a.  Ranque,  and  C.  Senez.  Action  biochimlque  des  microbes  sur  les 
sucres  et  les  alcools.  [Biochemical  action  of  bacteria  on  sugars  and  alcohols.]  Compt.  Rend. 
Soc.  Biol.  81 :  930-933.  1918. — Fermentation  of  the  common  sugars  and  alcohols  by  bacteria 
of  the  colon-t3rphoid-dysentery  group  and  other  organisms  is  tabulated,  with  emphasis  on 
the  constancy  of  the  property  of  gas  production. — W.  H.  Chambers. 

870.  Besson,  A.,  A.  Ranque,  and  C.  Senez.  Sur  la  vie  du  coli-bacUle  en  milieu  liqufde 
giucos^.  [On  the  life  of  B.  coli  in  liquid  glucose-containing  media.]  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  BioL 
82:  76^78.  1919. — ^The  time  relation  between  growth  and  fermentation  is  shown.  Gas  and 
acid  production  commenced  when  multiplication  ceased.  More  than  one-half  of  the  acid 
was  produced  in  the  first  hour. — W,  H.  Chambers. 

871.  Besson,  A.,  A.  Ranque,  and  C.  Senez.  Sur  la  vie  des  microbes  dans  les  milieux 
liquides  8ucr6s.  [On  the  life  of  bacteria  in  liquid  sugar-containing  media.]  Compt.  Rend. 
Soc.  Biol.  82 :  107-109.  1919. — ^The  action  of  different  bacteria  on  glucose  is  shown  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  B(icillus  colif  the  cultures  becoming  sterile  in  6  days.  The  acid  and  gas  produetion 
of  B.  coli  from  different  sugars  and  alcohols  is  reported. — W.  H,  Chambers, 

872.  Besson,  A.,  A.  Ranque,  and  C.  Senez.  Sur  la  vie  du  coli-bacille  en  mlliett  llquide 
glucos^.  Importance  des  doses  de  glucose.  [On  the  life  of  Bacillus  coli  in  liquid  glucose- 
containing  media.  Importance  of  amoimts  of  glucose.]  Compt.  Rend.  Soo.  Biol.  82: 164-16ft. 
1919. — The  relation  of  amounts  of  glucose  to  titratable  acid,  death  of  the  culture,  disappear- 
ance  of  the  sugar,  and  time  of  gas  fermentation  is  reported.  They  found  reversion  of  reaetion 
with  0.2  per  cent  or  less  of  glucose,  and  death  of  the  culture  in  6  days  with  0.4  per  cent  or  more. 
—IT.  H.  Chambers. 

873.  BouRQUELOT,  E.,  AND  Bridel.  Application  de  la  methode  biochemique  a  I'^tode 
de  plusieurs  d'Orchld6es  indigenes.  Mcouverte  d'un  glucoside  nouveau,  la  "loroglossine.'' 
[Discovery  of  a  new  glucoside,  "loroglossine/'  in  one  of  the  indigenous  orchids.]  Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  701-703.  1919. — Preparation  and  properties  of  the  glucoside  "lorogloe- 
sine"  from  Loroglossum  hircinum  Rich,  are  described. — F,  B.  Wann, 
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874.  Bttnkbr,  J.  W.  M.  The  determlnatioii  of  hydrogen  ion  concentratloii.  Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.  41 :  11-14.  1020. — An  electrode  and  a  vessel  are  described  which  have  been  in  use  a 
long  time,  meeting  the  requirements  of  quick,  accurate  determinations  in  large  numbers. — 
G.  B.  Rxgg. 

875.  Chubch,  a.  H.  The  ionic  phase  of  the  sea.  New  Phytol.  18:  230-247.  1010.— 
This  is  a  discussion  of  sea  water  as  the  "primary  source^  of  'life'  "  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
modem  physico-chemist.  The  ionization  of  the  salt  content  of  sea  water  is  discussed,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  ions  of  carbonic  acid.  Far-reaching  analogies  are  pointed  out 
between  living  substance  and  sea  water;  the  latter  is  even  considered  to  be  "the  primordial 
material  of  which  protoplasmic  units  are  but  individualized  particles  or  segregated  centres 
>of  actions,  still  more  complex,  but  of  the  same  category." — I,  F.  Lewis. 

876.  Clevbnoeb,  Clinton  B.  Hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  plant  juices.  I.  The 
accurate  determination  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  plant  juices  by  means  of  the  hydro- 
gen electrode.  Soil  Sci.  8:  217-226.  1010. — ^The  apparatus  is  essentially  that  described  by 
Clabk  and  Lxtbs  with  modifications  to  prevent  foaming  of  the  plant  juice  and  to  simplify  both 
the  shaking  apparatus  and  the  temperature.  To  prevent  contact  between  the  electrodes 
and  plant  juice  during  saturation  with  hydrogen  the  juice  is  placed  in  dropping  funnels  at- 
tached to  the  electrode  vessels.  To  reduce  contact  potential,  contact  between  the  plant 
juice  and  the  saturated  potassium  chloride  solution  is  made  by  means  of  a  scratch  around  the 
icock  connecting  the  two.  Duplicate  measurements  agree  within  0.1  millivolt. — Willxam  J, 
Robhins. 

877.  Clevbnoeb,  Clinton  B.  Hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  plant  juices.  II.  Factors 
affecting  the  acidity  or  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  plant  juices.  Soil  Sci.  8: 227-242.  1010. 
— Determinations  of  acidity  should  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible  after  cutting  the  plant 
and  extracting  the  juice,  as  the  acidity  of  plant  juice  may  decrease  or  increase  on  standing. 
The  roots  of  cow  pea  are  generally  more  acid  than  the  leaves  and  the  leaves  more  acid  than  the 
steins.  The  acidity  in  the  roots  of  cow  pea  during  a  24  hour  period  is  rather  constant,  being 
higher  during  the  day.  In  the  leaves  and  stems  the  acidity  drops  during  the  afternoon, 
rising  during  the  night  and  reaching  a  maximum  in  the  morning.  The  acidity  of  the  roots 
of  plants  appears  to  be  correlated  with  the  reaction  of  the  soil,  but  the  acidity  of  the  tops 
•of  the  plants  studied  was  greater  on  limed  than  on  imlimed  soil. — William  J.  Robbina. 

« 

878.  Colin,  H.  Utilization  du  glucose  et  du  levulose  par  les  plantes  8Up6riettreB.  [Utili- 
-zation  of  glucose  and  lerulose  by  higher  plants.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168: 607-600. 
1010. — The  proportion  of  glucose  to  levulose  in  green  leaves  of  beet  is  often  less  than  1,  but 
increases  down  the  midrib  and  in  the  petiole.  Etiolated  leaves  of  beet,  artichoke,  and  chicory 
showed  a  larger  proportion  of  dextrose  than  of  levulose,  whereas  in  the  storage  organs  of  these 
plants  the  reverse  is  true.  It  is  assumed  that  these  two  sugars  must  either  be  transported 
-at  unequal  rates  or  that  they  are  utilized  in  unequal  amounts.  The  author  concludes  that  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  glucose  is  oxidized  in  the  cell  in  preference  to  levulose,  the  latter 
playing  an  essential  r61e  in  tissue  formation.  Thus  respiration  is  less  intense  in  the  petiole 
than  in  the  blade,  and  less  in  etiolated  leaves  than  in  green  leaves. — F.  B,  Wann. 

-870.  CuBHNT,  Arthub  R.  The  properties  of  optical  isomers  from  the  biological  side* 
Pharm.  Jour.  103:  483.  1010. — ^The  living  plant  discriminates  between  laevo  and  dextro- 
rotatory bodies  because  it  is  itself  optically  active,  but  no  optically  active  substances  have  as 
yet  been  synthetically  produced  by  man.  Because  of  this  phenomenon  of  discrimination  by 
the  living  plant  and  the  fact  that  an  optically  active  alkaloid,  such  as  cinchonine,  can  be  used 
to  separate  a  mixture  of  laevo  and  dextro  tartrates,  and  the  further  fact  that  vegetable  and 
animsJ  organisms  that  act  upon  as3rmmetric  bodies  generally  destroy  the  substance  that  oocurs 
in  nature  but  will  not  destroy  thb  non-natural  isomer,  the  author  declares  that  "until  life 
appeared  no  optically  active  body  existed,  and  without  life  and  its  products  there  would  be 
none  today.*'    Further,  this  optical  activity  is  the  most  persistent  evidence  of  life,  sinoe  an 
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optically  active  alkaloid  or  acid,  centuries  after  the  plant  that  produced  it  is  destroyed,  will 
still  retain  its  activity,  and  the  occurrence  of  any  optically  active  substance,  such  as  petro- 
leum, proves  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  living  tissues. — ^Experiments  with  hyoB- 
cyamine,  a  laevorotatory  substance  and  its  isomer  atropine,  optically  inactive,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  laevo  and  dextro  hyoscyamine,  demonstrated  that  Z-hyoscyamine  had  the 
same  physiological  effect  on  peripheral  nerve-endings  as  twice  the  quantity  of  itt-hyoecyamine 
(atropine) .  Again,  a  comparison,  by.  the  effect  on  blood  pressure,  indicates  that  natural  adren- 
aline ({-adrenaline)  was  twice  as  powerful  as  synthetic  adrenaline  ((tt-adrenaline)  and  th»t 
d-adrenaline  (obtained  from  dZ-adrenaline)  was  without  activity. — E.  N.  Oathercoal. 

880.  Haas,  A.  R.  C.  The  electrometric  titxmtion  of  plant  juices.  Soil  Sci.  7:  487-491. 
1  fig,  1919. — ^An  electrometric  apparatus  is  described  for  determining  the  buffer  action, 
acid  and  alkali  reserve,  and  the  total  and  actual  acidities  of  plant  juices.  Rhubarb  juice  has 
a  greater  actual  acidity  and  greater  buffer  action  than  that  of  soy  bean  tops. — William  /. 
Robbina, 

881.  Hatnes,  Dorotht,  and  Hilda  Mart  Judd.  The  effect  of  methods  of  extraction 
on  the  composition  of  expressed  apple  juice,  and  a  determination  of  the  sampling  error  of  such 
juices.    Biochem.  Jour.  13:  272-277.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  541. 

882.  Jones,  Harbt.  Some  factors  influencing  the  final  hydrogen-ion  concentration  in 
bacterial  cultures  with  special  references  to  streptococci.  Jour.  Infect.  Diseases  26: 160-161 
1920. — The  composition  of  the  medium,  the  initial  reaction  and  any  other  conditions  which 
favor  or  hinder  abundant  growth  of  a  given  organism  should  be  considered  in  order  to  obtain 
accurate  information  regarding  its  final  hydrogen  ion  concentration. — Selman  A.  TFaA^iiuifi. 

883.  Knudbon,  L.,  and  E.  W.  Lindbtrom.  Influence  of  sugars  on  the  growth  of  albino 
plants.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  6:  401-405.  1919. — Albino  com  seedlings  grown  both  on  agar  and 
in  water  culture  were  supplied  with  sugar  (sucrose  and  glucose) .  On  agar,  they  all  lost  weight, 
but  those  supplied  with  sugar  lost  considerably  less  than  controls  which  had  no  sugar.  Re- 
sults with  plants  grown  in  the  dark  were  essentially  the  same  as  with  those  grown  in  the  light. 
In  water  culture  the  albino  seedlings  made  an  appreciable  gain  when  provided  with  sugar, 
and  lived  much  longer  than  the  controls,  but  ultimately  died.  The  better  growth  in  water 
culture  is  explained  as  probably  due  to  higher  concentration  of  sugar  and  higher  temperatures 
at  which  the  plants  were  grown.  Roots  of  plants  supplied  with  sugar  often  continued  to 
live  for  some  time  after  the  shoots  died.  The  substitution  of  asparagin  for  nitrates  in  the 
culture  solutions  caused  practically  no  difference  in  growth.  The  authors  explain  the  failure 
of  albino  plants  to  thrive  when  sugar  is  supplied  as  due  to  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  absorb 
sugar  rapidly,  and  to  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  its  conduction. — E.  W.  Sinnott. 

884.  Kremers,  R.  E.,  and  J.  A.  Hall.  On  the  identification  of  citric  acid  In  the  tomato. 
Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41 :  15-17.  1920. — The  presence  of  citric  acid  in  the  tomato  has  been  shown 
by  means  of  its  triphenacyl  ester. — 0.  B.  Rigg. 

885.  Meinicke,  E.  Die  Lipoidbindungsreaktion.  [The  lipoid-fixation  reaction.]  Zeit- 
schr.  Immunit&tsf orsch.  u.  Ekp.  Therapie  27 :  350-363.  1918 ;  28 :  280-326.  1919.— Antibodies 
are  probably  globulins,  or  at  least  inseparable  from  them  by  any  known  method.  In  the  reac- 
tion between  serum  and  the  extract,  the  colloids  of  the  latter  force  the  NaCl  equivalent  of 
the  serum  globulins  from  solution,  probably  by  removing  NaCl.  This  reaction  is  stronger 
in  positive  sera.  An  immunized  organism  reacts  more  quickly  and  more  intensively  follow- 
ing a  recent  addition  of  antigen  than  the  control.  The  possibility  of  a  specific,  more  intensive 
reaction  resides  not  only  in  the  cell  but  also  in  the  serum  itself.  The  intensity  of  the  reaction 
seems  due  to  the  fact  that  the  NaCl  equivalent  of  the  most  labile  substance  in  the  system  is 
forced  out  of  solution  by  the  most  stable  substance  present.  The  various  forms  of  immunity 
reactions  are  only  the  expression  of  the  different  reagents  acting  in  various  combinations  in 
such  a  system,  hence  it  is  possible  to  combine  various  forms  of  reactions.    In  the  so-called 
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inactivation  of  sera  the  reaction  possibilities  of  the  serum  globulins  are  changed  in  two  ways: 
it  ia  separated  from  the  NaCl  equivalent  with  more  difficulty;  and  the  salt  removal  acts  on 
the  protein  molecule  itself,  as  is  seen  in  the  closer  binding  of  the  salt  on  warming  the  sera. — 
C.  W.  Dodge. 

886.  MoRisHiMA,  Kanichiro.  Phenol  red-china  blue  as  Indicator  in  fermentation  tests 
of  bacterial  cultures.  Jour.  Infect.  Diseases  26: 43-44.  1920. — ^An  indicator  is  proposed  con- 
sisting of  phenol  red  and  decolorized  china  blue  for  fermentation  tests  of  bacterial  cultures. 
The  production  of  acid  causes  first  a  bright  green  color  changing  to  a  deep  blue,  when  too 
much  acid  is  formed.  The  production  of  alkali  is  indicated  by  a  pink  color. — Selman  A. 
Waksman. 

887.  Postern AK,  M.  S.  Sor  la  constitution  du  principe  phospho-organique  de  r68erve 
des  plantes  vertas.  [On  tiie  ooostitation  of  tiie  photpho-organic  principle  in  the  reserve  of  green 
plants.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169: 37--42.  1919. — An  attempt  is  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  phospho-organic  reserve  of  plants  is  or  is  not  a  hexa-phosphate  of  inosite. 
The  author  plans  experiments  on  the  synthesis  of  this  compound  to  determine  whether  or  not 
3  molecules  of  water  are  held  as  water  of  crystallization  or  are  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
molecule. — V.  H.  Young. 

888.  Sherman,  H.  C.  Protein  requirement  of  maintenance  in  man  and  the  nutritive 
efficiency  of  bread  protein.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41:  97-109.  1920. — ^The  proteins  of  wheat, 
com,  and  oats  appear  to  be  about  equally  efficient  in  human  nutrition,  and  need  only  be  sup- 
plemented by  small  amounts  of  milk  in  order  to  be  fully  as  efficient  as  the  proteins  of  ordinary 
mixed  diets. — O,  B.  Rigg. 

889.  Stebnbock,  H.,  and  P.  W.  Boutwbll.  Fat-soluble  vitunine.  III.  The  compara- 
tive value  of  white  and  yeUow  maizes.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41 :  81-96.  pi,  9.  1920. — The  occur- 
rence of  yellow  pigment  and  the  growth-promoting  property  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
the  fat-soluble  vitamine  seem  to  be  intimately  associated  in  the  maize  kernel. — Q.  B.  Rigg, 

800.  WiLLAM an,  J.  J.  The  function  of  vitunines  in  the  metabolism  of  Sclerotinla  clnerea. 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42: 549-585.  1920. — The  basal  medium  for  these  tests  was  Currib'b 
mineral  solution  plus  asparagin  (as  a  source  of  nitrogen),  plus  sucrose.  Growth  was  com- 
pleted in  10  days;  sporulation  began  the  third  or  fourth  day.  "The  amount  of  vegetation  is 
not  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  juice,  the  fungus  being  unable  to  utilize  the 
greater  amounts  of  nutrients  in  the  same  degree  that  it  does  the  lesser.''  ''Reproduction  is 
more  abundant  on  the  peach  juice  than  on  the  others,"  i.e.,  prune  juice  and  apricot  juice. 
''The  higher  concentrations  are  not  necessarily  the  optimum  for  reproduction."  The  fungus 
can  make  excellent  growth  on  either  asparagine  or  glycine,  providing  the  growth-promoting 
material  of  the  2  cc.  of  prune  juice  is  also  present.  It  was  also  shown  that  diammonium 
hydrogen  phosphate  alone  would  not  produce  growth;  that  wort  alone  will  support  growth 
fairly  well;  and  the  two  together  make  an  excellent  medium  for  growth.  The  vitamine  prep- 
aration served  to  make  the  anmionia  nitrogen  more  useful  to  the  fungus.  Vitamine  B  was 
obtained  by  means  of  Lloyd's  alkaloidal  reagent.  It  adsorbs  the  vitamine  from  an  acid  solu- 
tion and  releases  it  in  an  alkaline  one  Pectin  interferes  with  the  adsorption  of  the  vitamine. 
65  per  cent  alcohol,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  1  per  cent  H1SO4  was  added,  was  used  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  vitamine.  When  pectin  has  been  removed,  the  vitamine  will  pass  through  a 
colloidin  sac. — The  author  presents  evidence  that  two  vitamines  are  concerned  in  the  life 
cycle  of  Sclerotinia  cinerea.  One  enables  vegetative  growth  to  take  place  and  is  more  readily 
adsorbed  by  Fuller's  earth  on  an  alcohol  medium ;  the  other  enables  the  fimgus  to  sporulate 
well  and  is  more  readily  adsorbed  in  an  aqueous  medium.  Evidence  given  shows  that  the 
shuffling  of  the  nitrogen  and  sugar  constituents  of  the  medium  will  not  of  itself  determine 
the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  reproduction  in  Sclerotinia.  Both  vitamines  must  be 
present  if  reproduction  is  to  occur.  Other  evidence  presented  would  indicate  the  presence 
of  but  one  vitamine. — J.  M,  Brennan. 
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891.  WiLLAMAN,  J.  J.  Colorimeter  and  Indicator  method.  [Rev.  of:  Duooab,  B.  M., 
AND  C.  W.  DoDOE.  The  use  of  the  colorimeter  in  the  indicator  method  of  H-ion  determination 
with  biological  fluids.  Ann.  Missouri  Hot.  Gard.  6:  61-70.  1919.  (See  Hot.  Absts.  4,  Entiy 
1449.)]    Hot.  Gaz.  68: 232.    1919. 

892.  Zellkbb,  Julius.  Zur  Chemie  der  hOheren  Pilze.  Xin.  Ober  Scleroderma  vnl- 
gare  Fr.  und  Polysaccum  crassipes  DC.  [Chemistry  of  the  higher  fungi.]  Alcad.  Wiss.  Wien 
(Monatshef te  fUr  Chemie)  39 :  603-615.  1918.— Following  the  general  plan  of  his  earlier  studies 
the  author  reports  the  presence  of  mannit,  cholin,  and  viscosin  among  the  substances  investi- 
gated in  Scl&roderma.  In  Polysaccum  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  mannlt  occurs.  With  this 
species  special  attention  was  devoted  to  a  tannoid  pigment.  In  neither  fimgus  could  the 
author  demonstrate  either  invertase,  maltase,  or  diastase. — B,  M.  Duggar, 

893.  ZoLLER,  H.  F.  Quantitative  estimation  of  indole  in  biological  media.  Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.  41 :  25-36.  1920. — Indole  is  an  important  product  of  the  metabolism  of  certain  micro- 
organisms. A  simple,  rapid,  reliable  method  for  its  determination  has  been  evolved,  requir- 
ing only  the  reagents  and  apparatus  common  to  most  laboratories. — Q.  B.  Bigg. 

894.  ZoLLER,  H.  F.  Influence  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration  tq>on  the  volatility  of  indole 
from  aqueous  solution.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41 :  37-44.  1920. — ^The  range  of  most  rapid  vola- 
tilization of  indole  from  the  aqueous  solutions  studied  is  from  Ph  8.0  to  10.5.  Results  suggest 
that  the  practice  of  steam  distillation  can  be  supplanted  by  direct  distillation  when  the  reac- 
tion of  the  solution  is  taken  into  accoimt. — G.  B.  Rigg. 

METABOLISM  (NITROGEN  RELATIONS) 

S95.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  Lakon,  Georo.  Der  Eiweissgehalt  panachierter  Slitter, 
geprilf  t  mittels  des  makroskopischen  Verfahrens  von  Molisch.  (The  protein  content  of  mottled 
leaves  tested  by  the  macroscopical  method  of  Molisch.)  Biochem.  Zeitschr.  78 :  145-154.  1917.] 
Biedermann's  Zentralbl.  Agrikulturchem.  47:  251.  1918. — ^White-variegated  leaves  of  many 
species  of  plants,  especially,  Acer  negundo,  furnish  suitable  material  for  the  macroscopical 
demonstration  of  the  protein  reaction  according  to  Molisch.  The  protein-rich  green  places 
in  the  leaves  give  a  very  strong  color  while  the  protein-poor  albescent  places  are  only  slightly 
colored.  Protein-rich  and  protein-poor  places  are  directly  related  to  the  presence  and  absence 
of  chromatophores,  in  the  leaf.  In  the  case  of  yellow  'panachierten/  chromatophores  are 
found  in  the  leaf  tissues  and  so  one  finds  them  rich  in  protein.  The  investigation  supports 
the  views  of  Molisch  in  that  the  principal  masses  of  proteins  of  the  leaves  occur  in  the  chro- 
matophores. When  submitted  to  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  leaves  which  contain  anthocya- 
nin  first  take  on  a  red  color  when  placed  in  nitric  acid  solution,  because,  in  spite  of  the  decolor- 
ization,  they  contain  anthocyanin  in  the  colorless  isomeric  form. — F,  M,  Schertz. 

896.  Berman,  N.,  and  L.  F.  Rettoer.  Bacterial  nutrition:  further  studies  on  the  utili- 
zation of  protein  and  non-protein  nitrogen.  Jour.  Bact.  3 :  367-388.  1918.— The  utilisation  of 
different  brands  of  commercial  peptones  by  proteolytic  and  non-proteolytic  bacteria  is  prob- 
ably related  to  the  simpler  nitrogen-containing  substances.  The  liquefaction  of  gelatin  was 
not  a  necessary  indication  of  the  proteolytic  property  of  an  organism.  The  availability  of 
casein  for  bacterial  use  is  shown  before  and  after  digestion  with  trypsin. — W.  H.  Chamben. 

897.  BoNAZzi,  AuGUSTO.  On  nitrification.  III.  The  isolation  and  description  of  the 
nitrite  ferment.  Bot.  Gas.  68:  194-207.  pi  14.  1919.— This  paper  presents  the  results  d 
the  study  of  an  organism,  capable  of  forming  nitrates  from  ammonia,  isolated  in  a  pure  state 
from  Wooster  [Ohio]  soil  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts.  A  review  is  given  cl  the  per- 
tinent literature,  and  the  methods  are  described  by  which  the  organism  was  isolated  and  its 
cultural  characteristics  determined.  The  cultural  solution  used  throughout  was  the  one  rec- 
ommended by  Omelianski,  of  the  following  composition:  H|0,  1000  cc;  FeSO«,  0.4  gram; 
MgSOi,  0.5  gram;  KtHPOi,  1  gram;  NaCl,  2  grams;  and  (NH«)9S04,  2  grams.    Solid  media 
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used  were  gypsum  block,  magnesium  carbonate  block,  magnesium  carbonate  and  ammonium- 
magnesium-phosphate  block,  ammonium  sulphate  washed  agar,  and  silicic  acid  jelly.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  with  Winogradsky's  silicic  acid  jelly.  Incubation  of  all  cultures 
was  made  at  28  to  30*^C.  At  this  temperature  cultures  were  obtained  which  nitrified  as  much 
as  8.04  mgm.  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in  26  days  of  incubation.  The  organism  is  not  motile. 
Its  thermal  death  point  was  found  to  lie  between  50*^  and  55^0. ,  when  the  vitality  of  the  organ- 
ism, after  heating  5.5  minutes  at  the  required  temperature,  was  tested  at  rest  in  Omeliansky's 
solution  containing  basic  magnesium  carbonate.  The  organism  occurs  in  a  large  form  «^L25m 
in  diameter  and  in  a  small  coccus  form  which  the  author  names  fi.  He  concludes  that  the  meg- 
alococcus  isolated  by  these  methods  is  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Winogradsky  from 
South  American  soils  and  should  be  classed  as  a  species  of  the  genus  Nttro90coccu8,'^D,  H. 
Rom. 

898.  Bracxbtt,  R.  N.,  and  H.  F.  Hasxinb.     Report  on  nitrogen.    Jour.  Assoc.  Official 
Agric.  Chem.  3 :  207-217.    1919.— See  Hot.  Absta.  5,  Entry  1008. 

899.  Conn,  H.  J.,  and  J.  W.  Bbioht.  Ammonlfication  of  manure  in  soil.  Jour.  Agric. 
Res.  16: 313-350.  1919. — ^A  foreword  by  Conn  refers  largely  to  previous  studies  of  spore-form- 
ers and  non-spore-formers.  Under  the  title  "What  soil  organisms  take  part  in  ammonlfi- 
cation of  manure?"  Bright  shows  the  predominance  of  Paeudomonaa  fluorweenB  and 
Pseudomanas  caudcUtu  in  manured  soil  and  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  their  func- 
tion in  Dunkirk  silt  clay  loam. — ^Fresh  horse  or  cow  manure  was  added  to  the  soil  in  the  ratio 
of  1 :  20.  In  addition  to  plate  counts  direct  microscopic  examinations  were  made.  Not  only 
was  the  imsterilised  material  used  but  also  the  sterilized  to  which  was  added  the  pure  cultures. 
The  latter  was  used  both  separately  and  in  combination. — In  imsterilized  soil  which  was 
kept  in  pots  the  data  show  a  rapid  increase  in  non-spore-formers.  After  7  days  they  were 
never  less  than  92.5  per  cent,  while  in  certain  cases  they  were  as  high  as  97  per  cent.  The 
results  from  experiments  conducted  in  flasks  are  not  so  striking,  yet  the  same  relation  holds. 
Isolations  showed  only  2.8  per  cent  which  form  spores. — The  growth  of  Ps.  fiuorescens  and 
Ps.  caudatus  in  sterilized  manured  soil  compared  with  that  of  a  spore-former,  Badllxis  eereitSf 
shows  that  the  spore-former  had  increased  in  7  days  only  8.3  times  while  the  two  former  organ- 
isms had  increased  respectively  110  and  132  times  over  the  original  inoculation.  When  these 
three  organisms  were  in  association  Ps.  fluoreacens  and  Ps,  caudattts  rapidly  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy over  B,  cereus,  the  latter  soon  sporuiating  and  remaining  in  this  condition. — ^A  test  of 
the  ammonia  production  and  cell  count  in  soil  of  the  above  three  organisms  in  pure  culture 
shows  B,  ceretu  to  be  the  most  powerful  ammonifier.  The  two  non-spore-forming  organisms 
gave  many  times  more  cells  per  gram  of  manured  soil.  However,  when  the  three  organisms 
were  grown  in  association  there  was  no  increase  in  total  ammonia  formed  and  in  cell  counts 
the  two  non-spore-formers  had  gained  the  ascendancy.  B,  cereus  was  not  found  although  2.3 
million  per  gram  were  present  at  the  beginning. — The  taxonomic  study  by  Conn  includes  a 
description  of  Ps,  fluorescens,  Ps,  aeruginosa ,  Bacterium  termo  and  Ps.  piUida  with  a  brief 
summary  of  characters  of  t3rpical  Ps,  fluorescens  and  Ps,  cau4aius, — J,  K,  Wilson. 

900.  Dakin,  H.  D.  On  amino  acids.  Biochem.  Jour.  12:  290-317.  1918.— Some  new 
methods  are  presented  for  the  extraction  of  amino  acids  by  partially  miscibie  solvents.  A 
new  amino  acid,  hydroxyglutanic  acid,  and  a  new  peptide  from  caseinogen,  isoleucylvaline, 
have  been  isolated  and  studied. — W,  H,  Chambers. 

901.  Frear,  William,  Walter  Thomas,  and  H.  D.  Edmiston.  Notes  on  the  use  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  determining  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  method.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official 
Agric.  Chem.  3:  220-224.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1005. 

902.  Hbndrick,  Ellwood.  Micro-organisms  in  plant  chemistry  and  nitrogen  fixation. 
An  account  of  the  development  and  application  of  micro-organisms  useful  to  plant  growth — ^fix- 
ation of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.    Chem.  and  Mettallurg.  Eng.  19: 574-576.    6  fig.    1918.— This  is 
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a  popular  account  of  the  utilization  of  a  muck  swamp,  and  among  the  products  described  is 
that  designated  "inoculant" — a  material  in  which  28  strains  of  legume  bacteria  and  5  strains 
of  Azotobacter  are  grown. — G,  M.  Armstrong, 

903.  HiBSCH,  Paul.  Die  Einwirkung  von  Mikroorganismen  auf  die  EiweisskOrper.  [The 
action  of  micro-oxganisms  on  proteins.]  IX-^-BSS  p,,  7  fig.  Die  Biochemie  in  Einzeldarstel- 
lungen  IV  [Edited  by  A.  Kanitz].  Gebrtider  Bomtraeger:  Berlin,  1918. — This  number  in 
the  above  biochemical  series  is  essentially  an  amino  acid  reference  book  and  follows  naturally 
No.  Ill,  by  M.  SiBOFBiBD,  on  partial  protein  hydrolysis  ("tJber  partielle  Eiweisshydrolyze'O* 
This  monograph  takes  up  the  secondary  cleavages  of  the  proteins,  the  decomposition  of  the 
amino  acids.  The  first  part  discusses  the  chemistry  of  the  amino  acids  and  of  their  proteol- 
ysis by  bacteria  and  fungi,  with  one  section  on  ergot.  Part  2  gives  chemical  and  biological 
methods  for  isolating  and  determining  the  amino  acid  cleavage  products.  Part  3  gives  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  products  and  their  derivatives,  and  part  4,  the  syn- 
thesis of  some  of  them. — W.  H,  Chambers, 

904.  Holm,  Georob  E.  A  modiflcation  of  the  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  aiginine 
nitrogen  by  Van  Slyke's  method.    Jour.  Amer.  Ghem.  Soc.  42:  611-612.    1920. 

905.  Levekb,  p.  a.  The  structure  of  yeast  nucleic  acid.  V.  Ammonia  hydrolysis. 
Jour.  Biol.  Ghem.  41 :  19-23.  1920. — On  mild  hydrolysis  with  5-per  cent  ammonia  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100**G.  yeast  nucleic  acid  is  broken  up  into  four  nucleotides.  Three  have  already  been 
reported.    A  fourth,  crystalline  cylidinphosphoric  acid,  has  now  been  isolated. — G,  B.  Rigg, 

906.  Long,  Esmond  R.  A  study  In  fundamentals  of  the  nutrition  of  the  tubercle  bacillus: 
the  utilization  of  some  amino  acids  and  ammonium  salts.  Amer.  Rev.  of  Tuberculosis  3 :  86- 
108.  $  fig.  1919. — The  experiments  performed  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  growth  of 
human  tubercle  bacilli  on  media  of  known  chemical  composition.  The  hydrolysis  of  prote- 
oses and  peptones,  as  also  the  deaminization  of  some  of  the  constituent  amino  acids,  is 
reported.  Good  growth  was  afforded  by  glycerol  media  with  urethane,  glycocoU,  and  alanine 
as  sources  of  nitrogen;  likewise  ammonia,  methyl  amine,  and  ethyl  amine,  as  also  the  acid 
amids,  were  utilized.  Ammonium  salts  of  the  dibasic  acids  oxalic,  malonic,  succinic,  malic, 
and  tartaric  afforded  excellent  growth,  but  the  ammonium  salts  of  fatty,  ketonic,  and  hy- 
droxy acids  did  not  permit  growth.  Between  Ph  6.4  and  Ph  7.8  the  reaction  of  a  glycerol 
peptone  culture  medium  is  unimportant  in  the  growth  of  this  organism.  Regarding  the  course 
of  catabolism,  it  is  suggested  that  "the  amino  acids  (that  is,  those  studied — glycocoU  and 
alanine)  break  up  into  anmionia  and  alcohols,  perhaps  with  amines  as  intermediate  stages, 
that  hydroxy  malonic  acid  (tartaric  acid)  is  formed  in  the  medium  through  the  oxidation  of 
glycerol,  and  that  ammonium  malonate  and  malonic  ester,  or  closely  allied  compounds,  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  synthesis  of  the  bacillus's  organic  substance." — B,  M,  Duggar, 

907.  Phelps,  I.  K.,  and  H.  W.  Daudt.  Investigations  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  for  the 
determination  of  nitrogen.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agric.  Ghem.  3 :  218-220.  1919. — See  Bot. 
Absts.  5,  Entry  1006. 

908.  Trowbbidoe,  P.  F.  Symposium  on  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers. 
Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agric.  Ghem.  3 :  217-218.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1007. 

METABOLISM  (ENZYMES,  FERMENTATION) 

909.  Anontmoub.  Glycerin  manufacture  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup- 
plem.  88:  315.  1919. — [From  Engineering ^  Sept.  5,  1919.] — A  method  employing  yeasts.— 
Chas.  H,  Otis, 

910.  Anontmoub.  [Rev.  of:  Bibdermann,  W.  Fermentstudien.  1.  Mitteilung.  Das 
Speichelferment.  (Salivary  ferments.)  Fermentf orschung  1 :  385-436.  1916.]  Biedermann's 
Zentralbl.  Agrikulturchem.  47: 279-280.    1918. — ^The  reviewer  credits  the  author  with  finding 
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that  the  time  required  for  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  to  dextrine  under  the  action  of  salivary 
ferments  is  conversely  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  ferment.  Saccharification  is  in  no  way 
parallel  to  dextrin  formation  but  remains  behind  if  the  quantity  of  ferment  is  decreased.  It 
is  believed  that  the  diastase  enzyme  consists  of  two  components;  an  amylase  which  splits 
the  starch  molecule  to  dextrine,  and  a  dextrinase  which  can  attack  only  the  dextrin  group. — 
F.  M,  ScheHz. 

Oil.  Anoktmous.  [Rev.  of:  Biedermank,  W.  Fermentstudien.  II.  Mitteilung.  Die 
Atttolyse  der  Stftrke.  (The  autolysis  of  starch.)  Wochenschr.  Brauerei  34:  183-186.  1917.] 
Biedermann's  Zentralbl.  Agrikulturchem.  47:  280-281.  1918. — The  reviewer  indicates  that 
previous  work  of  Biedermann  shows  the  rapid  hydrolysis  of  boiled  starch  solution  by  saliva 
ash,  which  effect  is  due  to  a  ferment  liberated  from  the  starch.  It  is  now  shown,  according 
to  the  reviewer,  that  a  similar  hydrolysis  occurs  without  adding  any  ash,  if  the  starch  solution 
is  made  at  7O-90**C.  Boiled  solutions  are  hydrolyzed  after  a  longer  period,  while  extracts 
prepared  by  grinding  starch  in  water  hydrolyze  rapidly.  The  diastatic  power  of  the  latter 
extract  is  similar  to  that  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  saliva,  and  completely  transforms  starch 
into  sugar.  Of  the  salivary  salts  calcium  chloride  promotes  maximum  diastatic  action. 
The  action  of  salivary  ash  in  promoting  the  decomposition  of  starch  solutions  which  have 
been  subjected  to  boiling  suggests  that  this  mixture  of  salts  promotes  the  formation  of  amylase 
from  starch. — F.  M.  Sckertz. 

012.  Anontmous.  [Rev.  of:  Jacobt,  Mabtin.  Vber  Fermentbildung.  (Formation  of 
enzymes.)  Biochem.  Zeitschr.  79:  3^-50.  1917.]  Biedermann's  Zentralbl.  Agrikulturchem. 
47: 281-282.  1918. — Traces  of  grape  sugar  were  found  to  greatly  increase  the  activity  of  en- 
zymes on  urea.  Search  was  then  made  to  see  what  building  stones  the  enzymes  used.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reviewer  there  were  then  tested  a  number  of  materials  in  relation  to  their  action 
on  the  decomposition  of  urea.  The  formation  of  urease  was  greatly  stimulated  by  d-glucose, 
d-galactose,  glycerol,  dl-glyceric  aldehyde,  dihydroxy  acetone,  pyroracemic  acid,  and  lactic 
acid.  A  stimulatory  action  of  less  intensity  was  shown  by  d-fructose,  d-  and  1-arabinose. 
Maltose,  ethylene  glycol,  and  propylene  glycol  produced  little  action,  while  d-mannose, 
dHBorbose,  rhamnose,  heptose,  the  polysaccharides,  glucosides,  and  sugar  alcohols  had  no 
action. — F.  M.  Schertz. 

913.  Anontmous.  [Rev.  of:  Lombbroso,  Uoo.  Vber  die  ReversibiUtXt  der  Enzym- 
wirkungen.  1.  Mitteilung.  Spaltiing  und  Synthesis  der  Fette  durch  eine  Lipase.  (Cleavage 
and  synthesis  of  fats  by  the  action  of  one  and  the  same  lipase.)  Arch.  Pharmacol.  Sperim.  14: 
420-459.  1912.]  Biedermann's  Zentralbl.  Agrikulturchem.  47: 287.  1918.— According  to  the 
reviewer  it  b  shown  that  fat  hydrolysis  begins  immediately  at  37**C.  and  can  proceed  to  80 
per  cent  of  completion.  Synthesis  does  not  begin  till  after  30-40  hours  and  then  does  not 
proceed  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  presence  of  bile  neither  increases  nor  retards  the  syn- 
thesis of  fat  but  increases  the  hydrolysis.  Warming  at  40*^C.  for  several  hours  destroys  the 
lipolytic  properties  but  the  synthetic  activities  are  not  affected.  The  presence  of  glycerin 
lessens  the  harmful  action  of  heat  while  oleic  acid  has  no  influence.  The  synthetic  power  of 
pancreatic  juice  is  not  increased  if  either  glycerin  or  oleic  acid  remains  in  contact  with  it  for 
a  long  time.  Pancreatic  juice  which  possesses  synthetic  properties  has  only  small  lipolytic 
capacities.  Addition  of  fat  slows  down  the  synthetic  activities  but  does  not  inhibit  them. 
No  S3mthesis  could  be  demonstrated  with  the  secretion  of  the  small  intestine  in  spite  of  a 
well  developed  lipolytic  property. — F.  M,  Schertz, 

014.  Anontmoub.  [Rev.  of:  Schweizer,  Karl.  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Desaminlemng. 
(Deamination.)  Biochem.  Zeitschr.  78:  37-45.  1917.]  Biedermann's  Zentralbl.  Agri- 
kulturchem. 47:  282.  1918. — ^The  setting  free  of  anmionia  (deamination)  in  the  final  stages 
of  protein  decomposition  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  deaminases  which,  however,  have 
not  been  isolated .  A  hydrolytic  action  was  ascribed  to  the  deaminase.  Chod at  and  Schweiser 
in  1913  showed  that  tyrosinase  possessed  deaminizing  properties  and  that  deamination  may 
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be  due  to  the  oxidizing  function  of  this  enzyme.  The  author  isolated  tyrosinase  from  the 
potato  and  studied  its  action  upon  the  amino  acids.  He  detected  formaldehyde,  ammonia, 
and  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  as  decomposition  products.  He  found  that  the  pres- 
ence of  chlorophyll  favored  the  action  of  tyrosinase.  No  deamination  occurred  when  the- 
oxygen  was  displaced  by  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide.  The  author  shows  that  the  oxidizing 
ferment  tyrosinase  has  the  ascribed  properties  of  the  deaminase  and  so  makes  the  existence- 
of  a  deaminate  doubtful. — F,  M,  Schertg. 

915.  Babton,  Arthub  Wilub.  The  lipolytic  activity  of  the  castor  and  soy  bean.  Joar» 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42 :  620-632.  1920. — The  author  finds  that  the  lipase  from  the  castor  beaa 
splits  the  esters  of  fatty  acids  to  a  greater  degree  than  does  the  soy  bean  lipase.  Both  8eed» 
contain  the  same  lipases.  When  lard  or  olive  oil  is  used  as  substrate,  ether  and  alcohol  must 
be  added  before  titration.  Lipases  from  both  sources  act  in  the  same  ranges  of  acidity. — 
J,  M.  Brannon, 

916.  Carnot,  p.,  and  P.  Gbrard.  M^canisme  de  I'action  toxique  de  Turaase.  [Mechan- 
ism  of  the  toxic  action  of  urease.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:  88-90.  1919. — ^There- 
are  reported  experiments  in  vitro  and  in  vivo  using  the  urease  of  soy  beans,  and  an  explanatioi^ 
is  given  of  the  toxic  action  of  soy  beans  on  the  basb  of  the  action  of  the  urease  contained  uk 
them. — V.  H,  Young, 

917.  CouN,  H.,  AND  A.  Chaudun.  Sur  la  loi  d'action  de  la  sucrase.  Influence  de  k 
viscosity  sur  la  Vitesse  d'hydrolyse.  [On  the  law  of  action  of  sucrase:  influence  of  viscosity 
on  the  rate  of  hydrolysis.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168 :  1274-1276.  1919. — If  saccharose 
is  in  excess  with  relation  to  the  enz3rme  sucrase,  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  is  proportional  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  solution. — V.  H,  Young. 

918.  HiRissET,  M.  H.  Sur  la  conservation  du  ferment  oxydant  des  champignons.  [The 
preservation  of  the  oxidizing  ferment  (oxydase)  of  fungi.]  Jour,  de  Pharm.  et  Chim.  20: 241- 
245.  1919. — The  oxydases  of  fungi,  especially  of  Ruasvla  delica,  can  easily  be  preserved  in 
macerations  with  glycerin  (1  part  of  the  sliced  fungus  and  2  parts  of  glycerin).  They  may  also 
be  obtained  by  adding  ether  to  the  sliced  fungus,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time 
and  then  drawing  off  the  lower  aqueous  liquid  and  keeping  this  together  with  an  equal  volume 
of  ether,  water,  or  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes.  The  oxydases  thus  remain  intact  for  more  than 
20  years  and  form  a  very  important  reagent  for  biologic  tests. — H,  Engelhardt, 

919.  Jacobt,  M.  Vber  den  vermeintlichen  Abbau  der  Stftrke  durch  Formaldehyde. 
[The  supposed  decomposition  of  starch  by  formaldehyde.]  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ges.  52B:  558- 
562.  1919. — Formaldehyde  action  on  starch  has  no  relation  to  diastatic  action;  that  is, 
formaldehyde  is  not  a  ''diastase-model.''  The  author  disagrees  with  Woker  and  agrees  with 
von  Kauffman  and  Sallinger  on  this  point. — G.  M.  Armstrong, 

920.  KoPELOFF,  Nicholas,  and  S.  Btall.  Invertase  activity  of  mold  spores  as  affected 
by  concentration  and  amount  of  inoculum.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  537-542.  1920. — Spores  of 
Aspergillus  Sydovn,  A,  niger,  and  Penicillium  ezpansum  exhibit  invertase  activity  in  sugar 
solutions  of  concentrations  varying  from  10  to  70  per  cent.  Maximum  activity  occurs  in 
concentrations  between  50  and  60  per  cent.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  spores  results  in 
an  increased  invertase  activity  in  a  saturated  sugar  solution.  About  5000  spores  of  A.  Sydowi 
per  cubic  centimeter  of  saturated  sugar  solution  cause  inversion;  but  from  50,000  to  110,000 
spores  per  cc.  of  the  other  two  organisms  are  required. — D.  Reddick. 

921.  McHaroue,  J.  S.  The  significance  of  the  peroxidase  reaction  with  reference  to  the 
viability  of  seeds.  Jour.  Amer.  Ghem.  Soc.  42:  612-615.  1920.— The  author  thinks  that  the 
peroxidase  reaction  can  be  made  use  of  in  seed-testing  laboratories  for  detecting  non-viable 
seeds  and  for  distinguishing  between  seed  of  high,  medium,  and  low  viability.  Lettuce, 
alfalfa,  and  soy-bean  seeds  contain  both  oxidases  and  peroxidases.  The  peroxidase  can  be 
used  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  seeds  lose  their  viability. — J,  M,  Branrum, 
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922.  Mtsrb,  R.  C,  and  L.  C.  Scott.  Salivary  amylase.  I.  A  preliminary  experimental 
stndy  of  its  stability  in  saliva.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.  40: 1713-1716.  1918.— Salivary  amyl- 
ase, sterilised  by  being  passed  through  a  Berkef eld  filter,  is  relatively  stable  for  one  year  with 
or  without  such  preservatives  as  toluene,  thymol,  and  chloroform;  nevertheless,  the  preserva- 
tives mentioned  are  in  a  measure  destructive,  and  in  the  order  mentioned,  beginning  with 
the  least  destructive. — ^The  causes  which  lower  the  stability  of  salivary  amylase  are  not  solely 
organisms  and  preservatives.  The  inherent  chemical  weakness  of  the  ensyme  molecule  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Temperatures  from  18  to  30*^,  light,  and  certain  compounds  in  the 
saliva  increase  this  weakness. — C.  R,  Hursh, 

923.  NoRTHBUP,  John  H.  Combination  of  enzyme  and  substrate.  I.  A  method  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  pepsin.  II.  The  effect  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  Jour. 
Gen.  Physiol.  2:  113-123.  fig,  IS.  1919. — The  method  described  for  the  determination  of 
pepsin  depends  on  the  change  in  conductivity  of  a  digesting  egg  albumin  solution.  The  author 
finds  that  the  amount  of  pepsin  removed  from  the  solution  by  the  substrate  does  not  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  particles  of  the  substrate.  The  optimum  H-ion  concentration  for  the  com- 
bination of  ensyme  and  substrate  corresponds  to  the  optimum  for  digestion.  The  author 
suggests  that  the  enzyme  combines  with  the  ionized  protein. — J.  M,  Brannon, 

924k.  Sabatier,  Paul.  Ferments  and  catalyzers.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  274-275,  278- 
279.    1919.    [Translated  from  La  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris).] 

925.  Sallinobr,  Hermann.  tll>er  die  angeblichen  diastatischen  Eigenschaften  des 
Formaldehyds.  [The  alleged  diastatic  properties  of  formaldehyde.]  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ges. 
52B:  651-656.  1919. — The  author  thii:^  he  has  added  proof  to  the  view  that  starch  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  action  of  formaldehyde  as  an  ''enzyme." — 0,  M.  Armstrong. 

926.  Shull,  G.  a.  Physiology  of  dormancy.  [Rev.  of:  (1)  Crocker,  Willi  am,  and 
G.  T.  Harrington.  Catalase  and  oxidase  content  of  seeds  in  relation  to  their  dormancy,  age, 
vitality,  and  respiration.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  15: 137-174.  Sfig.  1918  (See  Hot.  Absts.  2,  Entry 
173);  (2)  Harrington,  G.  T.,  and  William  Crocker.  Resistance  of  seeds  to  desiccation. 
Jour.  Agric.  Res.  14:  525-532.  1918  (See  Bot  Absts.  1,  Entry  1394).]  Bot.  Gaz.  68: 308^10. 
1919. — A  review  of  the  data  in  these  papers  is  introduced  by  the  statement  that  this  study 
' 'materially  increases  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  dormancy  and  germination  of  seeds, 
throws  much  light  on  the  problems  of  vitality  and  respiration,  and  is  a  general  contribution 
of  much  significance  to  seed  physiology. — H.  C.  Cowles. 

9f21.  Waksman,  Selman  A.  A  method  of  testing  the  amylolytic  action  of  the  diastase  of 
Aspergillus  oryzae.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42:  293-299.  1920.—- The  method  used  for  ob- 
taining pure  starch  was  that  developed  by  Sherman  and  associates.  The  author  made  a  2  per 
cent  starch  paste.  This  was  divided  into  10  cc.  portions  and  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
40*^.  The  proper  amount  of  enzjrme  was  added  after  this  temperature  had  been  reached. 
When  the  starch  had  all  been  hydrolyzed,  the  solution  lost  its  opaque  color  and  became  clear. 
In  order  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  determining  when  hydrolysis  was  complete  the  dry  starch 
was  allowed  to  absorb  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  neutral  red.  This  evidently  aided  in  determin- 
ing when  the  solution  passed  from  a  colloidal  to  a  clear  state.  The  diastase  from  Aepergillue 
oryzae  produces  a  good  deal  of  glucose.  It  differs  from  malt  and  pancreatic  diastase,  as  these 
produce  chiefly  maltose  and  but  little  glucose.  The  author  finds  that  the  Lintner  method  for 
measuring  saccharogenic  action  of  different  enzymes  upon  starch  should  not  be  used  for  com- 
parative studies  of  different  enzymes,  since  the  end-products  are  not  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  different  enzymes. — J.  M.  Brannon. 

928.  Wood,  Joseph  T.  Note  on  trypsin  and  a  new  method  of  purifying  enzymes.  Jour. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  37:  313T-315T.  1918. — The  author  prepared  a  very  pure  enzyme  solution 
by  soaking  Swedish  filter  paper  in  the  impure  trypsin  solution,  then  drying  quickly  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hot  air.    When  such  paper  is  soaked  in  water  for  15  to  20  minutes,  the  enzyme  is  dis- 
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solved,  but  proteins  are  left  behind.  The  pure  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  safranin, 
contrary  to  the  usual  result  with  impure  preparations.  A  polariscopic  examination  of  tbe 
relatively  pure  solution  shows  no  rotation.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  2}  times  as  strong 
as  GrObler's  trsrpsin.  There  is  removed  by  the  purification  method  mentioned  about  35  per 
cent  of  extraneous  matter. — G.  M,  Armstrong. 

METABOLISM  (RESPIRATION) 

929.  Bertrand,  Gabriel.    Sur  le  m^canisme  de  la  conservation  des  fruits  dans  Tein 
froide.    [The  mechanism  of  the  preservation  of  fruits  in  cold  water.]    Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
Paris  168:  1285-1288.    1919.— The  author  has  previously  described  (Compt.  Rend.  168: 1162) 
a  method  for  preserving  fruits  for  comparatively  long  periods  in  cold  water.    Later  studies 
show  that  a  considerable  pressure  is  generated  in  sealed  flasks  containing  fruit.    It  has  been 
shown  by  Regnard  that  pressure  may  result  in  the  death  of  minute  animal  forms.    However, 
it  has  been  shown  that  yeasts,  etc.,  resisted  greater  pressures  than  were  generated  in  the 
experiments  performed.    Cherries  were  preserved  for  eleven  months  imder  conditions  where 
no  pressure  developed.    It  was  found  that  the  fruits  absorb  water  and  that  salts,  acids,  sugars, 
and  enzymes  diffuse  outward.    Acidity  incompatible  with  the  growth  of  most  bacteria  wss 
developed  and  numerous  enzymatic  changes  resulted  in  the  softening  and  transformation  of 
the  fruit.    The  author  considers  the  most  important  factor  in  preservation  is  the  exclusion 
of  oxygen  and  the  maintenance  of  a  rigorous  anaerobic  condition  such  that  even  yeasts  are 
unable  to  develop.    Tests  with  guaiacum  revealed  an  action  similar  to  that  of  laccase.    From 
the  observations  made,  the  author  concludes  that  the  chances  of  preserving  fruit  by  this 
method  depend;    1st,  on  the  number  and  vitality  of  the  organisms  brought  with  the  fruit; 
and  2nd,  on  the  development  of  acidity  and  the  initiation  of  biochemical  processes  resulting 
in  the  disappearance  of  Os.    Cut  fruits  were  found  to  have  poor  keeping  qualities  due  to  their 
inability  to  resist  the  entrance  of  organisms. — V,  H.  Young. 

980.  Brooks,  Matilda  M.  Comparative  studies  on  respiration.  8.  The  respiration  of 
BaciUos  subtilis  in  relation  to  antagonism.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2 : 5-15.  1919. — Suspensions  of 
BiaunUus  siibtilis  in  0.75  per  cent  dextrose  were  subjected  to  various  salt  solutions  and  the  rate 
of  respiration,  as  indicated  by  the  evolution  of  COt,  was  determined.  NaCl  and  KCl,  at 
concentrations  of  0.15  M  and  0.2  M  respectively,  increase  the  rate  of  respiration.  At  higher 
concentrations  the  rate  is  decreased,  CaClt  increases  the  rate  of  respiration  at  a  concentration 
of  0.05  M  and  decreases  the  rate  at  somewhat  higher  concentrations.  A  marked  antagonism 
was  observed  between  NaCl  and  CaClt  and  between  KCl  and  CaCls  in  their  effects  on  respi- 
ration. Antagonism  between  NaCl  and  KCl  is  slight  and  the  antagonism  curve  shows  two 
maxima. — Otis  F.  Curtis. 

931.  GusTAFsoN,  F.  G.  Comparative  studies  on  respiration.  9.  The  effects  of  antag9* 
nistic  salts  on  the  respiration  of  Aspergillus  niger.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2: 17-24.  1919.—Low 
concentrations  of  NaCl  (0.125,  0.25,  0.5)  and  CaClt  (0.5  M)  caused  an  increase  in  respiration 
of  Aspergillus  niger  in  the  presence  of  0.05  per  cent  dextrose  as  measured  by  the  evolution 
of  COs.  Stronger  concentrations  of  these  salts  (2  M  NaCl  and  1.25  M  CaClt)  decreased  the 
respiration,  probably  through  their  osmotic  effect  in  decreasing  the  water  content  of  the 
mycelium.  A  mixture  of  19  cc.  of  NaCl  and  1  cc.  of  CaCli  (both  0.5  M)  showed  an  antagonism, 
in  that  the  respiration  was  normal,  whereas  each  salt  alone  caused  an  increase.  The  effect 
of  a  substance  on  growth  may  differ  from  its  effect  on  respiration,  for,  in  the  presence  of  0.05 
per  cent  dextrose,  0.5  M  NaCl  inhibited  spore  germination  of  Aspergillus  niger ^  while  0.5  M 
CaClf  and  various  mixtures  of  the  two  salts  did  not  inhibit  spore  germination. — Otis  F.  Curtit. 

932.  OsTERHouT,  W.  J.  v.  Comparative  studies  on  respiration.  7.  Respiration  and 
antagonism.  Introductory  note.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  1-3.  1919.— The  author  briefly  re- 
views the  literature  dealing  with  the  effect  of  antagonistic  salts  on  respiration  and  states  that 
he  has  found  pronounced  antagonism  between  NaCl  and  CaClt  in  their  effects  on  this  process. 
—Otis  F.  Curtis. 
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ORGANISM  AS  A  WHOLE 

033.  CHUiD,  C.  M.  A  study  of  susceptibility  in  some  Puget  Sound  slfse.  Publ.  Puget 
Sound  Biol.  Sta.  2:  2^-267.  1919. — ^About  19  algae  were  used  in  the  experimental  work. 
These  were  tested  from  the  standpoint  of  axial  susceptibility,  in  respect  to  a  few  toxic  agents. 
In  all  these  the  most  actively  growing  regions  were  the  most  susceptibile  to  the  poisons  used. 
WhOe  differences  in  the  permeability  of  the  outer  portions  of  cells  may  account  for  differenceir 
in  susceptibility  to  certain  poisons,  they  cannot  account  for  all,  since  neutral  red  and  certain 
other  vital  dyes  probably  kill  from  within  the  cell. — In  Ptilota  peetinata  the  differences  in 
susceptibility  of  the  different  apical  regions  and  axes  enable  one  to  picture  the  relative 
physiological  conditions  in  the  different  parts,  and  make  it  possible  to  interpret  to  some 
extent  the  growth  form  in  physiological  terms.  Apparently  the  inhibiting  influence  of  a  more 
actively  growing  tip  is  effective  through  a  greater  distance  in  the  plant,  than  that  of  a  less 
active  tip.  This  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  alternate  branching  in  the  more  active  tips,  audi 
opposite  branching  in  the  less  active  ones.  Thus  activity  and  branch  arrangement  are  corre- 
lated.— Experiments  with  a  species  of  filamentous  diatom,  whose  filaments  are  composed  of 
bundle  of  gelatinous  tubes  in  which  are  growing  a  Navicula  type  of  diatom,  show  that  this  a 
pseudothallus  is  also  most  susceptible  at  the  tips.  Therefore  either  physiological  correlation 
must  exist  between  the  tips  and  the  other  parts  as  in  ordinary  plants;  or  else  growth  and  divi- 
sion  are  gradually  inhibited  by  the  gelatinous  envelope,  so  that  the  individual  diatoms  at 
the  tips  of  the  pseudothallus  are  most  active  because  they  are  in  the  most  favorable  situations. 
The  pseudothallus  reacts  like  a  plant  rather  than  like  a  colony. — T.  C.  Frye, 

934.  Gail,  Flotd  W.  Hydrogen  ion  concentxmtion  and  other  factors  affecting  the  distri^ 
btttion  of  Fttcus.  Publ.  Puget  Sound  Biol.  Sta.  2: 287-306.  1919.~The  hydrogen  ion  concen- 
tration of  the  sea  water  is  an  important  factor  in  distribution.  The  most  favorable  Pa  is 
8.0-8.2.  At  Ph  8.8  all  growth  ceases  except  the  germination  of  oospores.  Likewise  in  sea- 
water  of  Pa  6.6  (and  lower  exponents)  growth  is  insignificant  or  wanting,  except  in  young 
plants,  especially  in  temperatures  above  17^0.  Temperature  is  therefore  another  determin- 
ing factor.  Of  the  ranges  tried,  the  lowest,  10.5^  to  13^.  was  the  most  favorable.  When 
the  temperature  was  permitted  to  rise  to  30*^C.  for  a  part  of  the  time,  the  growth  was  almost 
or  wholly  stopped.  In  the  presence  of  much  Ulva  the  Ph  of  the  surrounding  water  is  raised 
too  high  for  Fueua.  In  tide  pools  the  extremes  of  both  temperature  and  Ph  are  too  great. 
Both  desiccation  and  light  are  also  important  factors. — T,  C.  Frye. 

935.  Garnbb,  W.  W.,  and  H.  A.  Allard.  Effect  of  the  relative  length  of  day  and  night 
and  other  factors  of  the  environment  on  growth  and  reproduction  in  plants.  Jour.  Agric.  Res. 
18:553-605.     PL  $4-79.    95  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  22. 

936.  Harris,  J.  E.  G.  Contributions  to  the  biochemistry  of  pathogenic  anaerobes.  VHI. 
The  biochemical  con^arlson  of  micro-organisms  by  quantitative  methods.  Jour.  Path,  and 
Bact.  23:  30-49.  Fig,  1-9,  1919. — ^A  comparison  was  made  from  strictly  quantitative  data,'' 
(1)  of  the  proteolytic  and  sugar-splitting  properties  of  two  anaerobes,  BcunUus  sporogenes 
and  the  Reading  bacillus,  and  (2)  the  oxygen  concentrations  which  permit  or  inhibit  growth 
of  these  organisms.  The  two  organisms  are  morphologically,  and  in  cultural  reactions,  closely 
related. — Experimental  methods  are  described  for  carrying  out  a  comparison  of  the  reactions  of 
these  organisms.  Details  are  given  of  the  apparatus  used  for  fermentation  experiments  and 
of  the  methods  for  obtaining  values  for  gas  production,  ammonia  and  amino-acid  formatioui 
production  of  volatile  acids,  and  changes  in  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  sugar  content. — 
A  simple  method  is  described  for  determining  the  degree  of  oxygen  toleration  of  organisms 
for  routine  purposes.  It  is  suggested  that  results  should  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  "aero- 
bic index,"  which  is  defined. — ^The  results  are  given  in  terms  of  fermentations  of  5  different 
media  and  of  determinations  of  the  aerobic  indices  both  of  spores  and  young  organisms  on 
liquid  and  solid  media. — ^From  the  results  it  is  concluded  that  these  two  organisms  are  of  the 
same  race,  but  show  small  differences  possibly  acquired.    In  their  biochemical  behaviour 
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towards  the  five  media  used  they  are  remarkably  similar,  but  they  show  a  somewhat  striking 
difference  in  their  powers  of  growing  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. — ^The  use  of  methods,  such  as 
those  described,  for  investigations  of  the  biochemical  properties  of  bacteria  in  general  is 
discussed,  and  a  means  is  suggested  for  using  these  methods  with  aerobic  organisms. — TF.  Yf, 
Bonns. 

037.  Hawkins,  Lon  A.,  and  Rodnbt  B.  Habvbt.  Physiological  study  of  the  ptrultlim 
of  Pythium  debaiyanum  Hesse  on  the  potato  tuber.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18: 27&-297.  PL  5^-57. 
I019.--See  Hot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1296. 

.  938.  Rosenheim,  O.  Biochemical  changes  due  to  environment  Biochem.  Jour.  12: 
283-289.  1918. — Only  one-fourth  the  amount  of  chromogenic  substance,  probably  flavone, 
was  produced  in  the  inflorescence  of  ''Edelweiss"  in  London  as  in  the  native  Alps.  The  differ- 
ence is  attributed  to  biochemical  adaptation,  possibly  placing  the  flavones  in  a  protective  r61e 
against  ultraviolet  light. — W.  H,  Chambers, 

939.  Tbvis,  Mat.  Symblotes  or  benevolent  microbes  and  vitamines.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup- 
plem.  88: 282-283.  1919. — ^This  paper  is  in  the  main  a  review  of  the  theories  and  experiments 
of  M.  Paul  Portier.  According  to  these  views,  there  are  no  simple  organisms  except  bacteria, 
all  higher  organisms  being  in  reality  twofold — the  organism  itself  and  the  microorganisms 
distributed  throughout  its  tissues.  The  mitochondria,  a  definite  number  of  which  exist  in 
each  cell,  are  believed  to  be  symbiotes,  that  is,  polymorphic  forms  of  bacteria.  The  cell 
apparently  limits  the  number  of  symbiotes. — It  is  held  that  certain  wasting  diseases,  such  as 
scurvy,  beri-beri,  etc.,  are  not  due  to  the  lack  of  vitamines,  but  are  caused  rather  by  a  defici- 
ency of  S3rmbiote8. — Chas,  H.  Otis. 

GROWTH,  DEVELOPMENT,  REPRODUCTION 

940.  Anonymous.  Vertikales  Wachstum  der  Bliume.  [Rev.  of:  Cambaoe,  R.  H.  The 
vertical  gro*wth  of  trees.  Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales  52 :  377-384.  1919.  See 
Bot:  Absts.  5,  Entry  943.)]    Naturwissenschaften  7:  354.    1919. 

>  941.  Buchanan,  R.  £.  Life  phases  in  a  bacterial  culture.  Jour.  Infect.  Diseases  23: 
109^125.  1918. — ^The  growth  of  a  culture  of  bacteria  from  initiation  until  death  is  divided 
into  7  phases,  and  mathematical  formulae  are  presented  to  express  the  relation  of  the  growth 
curve  to  time  for  each  phase. — W.  H,  Chambers. 
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.■942.  BuDiNGTON,  R.  A.  Influence  of  certain  ductless  gland  substances  on  the  growth  of 
plant  tissues.  Biol.  Bull.  [Woods  Hole]  37: 188-193.  Fig.  1.  1919,— The  growth  of  root-tips 
of  Allium  is  retarded  by  the  presence  in  their  fluid  nutrient  environment  of  thyroid  gland 
material,  retradation  being  approximately  proportional  to  the  amount  of  thyroid  substance 
present.  The  growth  of  the  early  leaves  is  not  modified.  Iodine,  used  as  KI,  in  amounts 
equivalent  to  that  in  thyroid  substances  provoking  marked  modifications  of  growth,  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  growing  root-tips.  Pituitary  substances  up  to  two  grains  of  the  desic- 
cated gland,  and  supra-renal  substances  up  to  one  grain  of  the  desiccated  gland,  in  120  cc.  of 
nutritive  solution  had  no  effect  on  the  growing  root-tips.  The  experiments,  which  were  lim- 
ited ,tp  a  single  form,  indicate  that  thyroid  constituents  may  influence  the  r6le  of  protoplasmic 
action  in  cells  other  than  those  of  animal  tissues. — J.  E.  Weaoer. 

943.  Caicbage,  R.  H.  The  vertical  growth  of  trees.  Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New 
South  Wales  52 :  377-384.  1919. — Vertical  growth  in  the  trees  studied  is  practically  limited  to 
the  terminal  shoot,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  when  once  definite  branches  are  developed 
the  portion  of  the  axis  below  these  increases  in  diameter  but  not  in  length. — B.  M.  Duggar, 

944.  HiBBARD,  R.  P.  The  condition  of  fruitfulness.  [Rev.  of:  Kbaus,  E.  J.,  and  H.  R. 
Kratbill.  Vegetation  and  reproduction  with  special  reference  to  the  tomato.  Oregon  Agric 
Exp.  Sta.  BuU.  149.    90  p.,  i$  fig.    1918.]    Plant  World  22 :  23-24.    1919. 
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945.  SrliiFsiiT,  M.  G.  Hher  die  Schwinkmigen  in  der  Zellteilungsfrequens  bei  den 
Wurzeln  von  Pisum  sativiim.  [Variations  in  the  frequency  of  cell  division  in  the  roots  of  Pisnm 
sativum.]  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockholm]  13 :  61-70.  1919. — In  experiments  on  the  action 
of  weak  electric  currents  on  roots  of  Pisum  saiivutn  the  author  observed  a  periodicity  in  cell 
divisions.  The  number  of  dividing  cells  was  counted  in  10  sections  from  each  root.  Since 
nuclear  division  is  sensitive  to  external  conditions  these  experiments  were  carried  out  in  dark- 
ness at  a  constant  temperature.  The  frequency  of  cell  division  in  each  root  is  periodic.  The 
intensity  of  division  shows  distinct  maxima  and  minima.  The  rhythm  is  independent  of  daily, 
periodicity  and  therefore  not  synchronous  in'  different  roots.  Periods  of  active  division  are 
succeeded  by  rest  periods.  The  duration  time  of  the  phases  of  cell  division  is  estimated  in 
percentages  of  the  total  time  required  for  division  as  follows:  prophase,  32*78  per  eent,  meta- 
phase,  36.96  per  cent,  anaphase  19.39  per  cent,  telophase,  10.95  per  cent. — ^Pea  roots  of  tho 
same  age  and  length  were  placed  in  a  spiral  of  fine  silver  wire  which  carried  3  milliamperes  at 
low  potential.  Boots  were  left  in  spirals  1  to  10  hours  and  examined  for  frequency  of  cell 
division.  Roots  so  treated  showed  the  maximum  number  of  dividing  cells.  The  maximum 
rate  of  division  continues  for  several  hours  after  stimulation.  The  author  believes  that  the 
passage  of  the  current  acts  as  a  stimulus  which  brealu  the  autonomous  period  of  cell  division. 
— B.  B,  Harvey. 

946.  Stout,  A.  B.  Intersexes  in  Plantago  lanceolata.  Bot.  Gas.  68:  109-133.  $  pt. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1517. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GROWTH  AND  TURGOR  CHANGES 

947.  Ck>CKS,  £.  Making  a  plant  tie  itself  into  a  knot.  Sci.  Amer.  121 :  579.  1  fig.  1919. 
— A  geotropic  response. — Chca.  H.  Otis. 

GERMINATION,  RENEWAL  OF  ACTIVITY 

948.  Andbonescu,  Demetrius  Iok.  Germination  and  further  development  of  the  embryo 
of  Zea  Mays  separated  from  the  endosperm.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  6:  443-452.  1  pi.  1919. — 
Embryos  of  com  (with  their  scutella)  were  separated  from  their  endosperms  and  germinated 
in  water  and  in  various  culture  media,  of  which  1  and  2  per  cent  sucrose  solutions  produced 
the  best  results.  The  young  plants  thus  obtained  were  considerably  smaller  than  those  pro- 
duced by  whole  kernels,  but  were  otherwise  identical  with  them.  When  the  scutellum  as 
well  as  the  endosperm  was  removed,  growth  was  very  much  reduced  and  the  seedlings  were 
unable  to  develop  far. — Seedlings  grown  from  embryos  only  and  those  grown  from  whole 
kernels  were  transplanted  into  soil  and  the  plants  obtained  were  essentially  similar,  except 
that  the  former  were  somewhat  smaller  than  the  latter.  The  author  concludes  that  in  germi- 
nation and  development  the  presence  of  endosperm  is  not  essential,  but  is  beneficial. — B.  W. 
Sinnoit. 

949.  Anthony,  Stephen,  and  Harrt  V.  Harlan.  Germination  of  barley  pollen.  Jour. 
Agric.  Res.  18 :  525-636.  PL  $0-61.  1920.— The  pollen  of  barley  {Hordeum)  germinates  readily 
within  a  period  of  5  minutes  when  proper  moisture  and  temperature  conditions  are  afforded. 
The  moisture  relation  is  extremely  critical.  In  the  experiments,  moisture  was  supplied  from 
a  fragment  of  green  leaf  tissue  placed  in  a  dry  mount  of  pollen  in  a  Van  Tieghem  cell.  Slight 
drying  of  pollen  causes  collapse  of  the  cell  wall  and  free  moisture  causes  rapid  swelling  and 
bursting. — In  field  experiments  the  receptivity  of  the  stigma  was  found  to  extend  over  several 
days.  Pollen  used  in  8  successive  stages  of  development  (from  immature  to  that  obtained  2 
days  after  dehiscence  of  the  anther)  gave  satisfactory  percentages  of  fertilization  only  when 
taken  from  anthers  that  were  dehiscing  or  had  only  very  recently  opened. — No  satisfactory 
means  was  found  of  storing  barley  pollen.  A  study  of  the  conditions  governing  fertilization 
in  nature  shows  that  conditions  unfavorable  to  fertilizations  are  also  unfavorable  to  progress 
in  the  development  of  pollen  and  vice  versa.  In  this  way  natural  fertilization  is  secured." — 
D.  Reddick. 

BOTAKIOAXi  ABSTBACn,  VOL.  ▼,  NO.  1 
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950.  KoKDO,  M.  Ueber  Nachreife  und  Kelmuog  verschleden  relfer  ReUkdmer  (Oryxa 
tiatiTm).  [After-ripening  and  germination  of  rice  seeds  in  various  8t^;es  of  maturity.]  Ber. 
Ohara  Inst.  Landwirtsch.  Forsch.  1 :  361-387.  1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2805;  5,  Entry 
36. 

^I.  RuBSBLL,  E.  J.  Report  on  the  proposed  electrolytic  treatment  of  seeds  (Wolfryn 
pcecess)  before  sowing.  Jour.  Ministry  Agric.  Great  Britain  26:  971-081.  1920.— See  Bot. 
AbsU.  6,  Entry  59. 

952.  SKimcAN,  J.  A.  O.  Ett  bidrag  till  frlgan  om  temperaturens  betyd^se  fOr  frSnas 
gmning  1mm  Oeranium  bohemicum  L.  [A  report  on  the  question  of  the  importance  of  tempen- 
ture  for  the  growth  of  seed  of  Oeranium  bohemicum.]  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidskr.  [Stockholm)  13: 
93r-97.  1919. — ^The  author  has  observed  that  seeds  of  Oeranium  bohemicum  are  capable  of 
withstanding  very  high  temperatures  and  of  remaining  viable  for  many  years.  They  also 
seem  to  require  special  conditions  including  exposure  to  considerable  heat  to  bring  about 
germination,  as  shown  by  their  occurrence  only  on  burned  over  land. — W,  W.  Gilbert. 

953.  St^bheb.  Keimungshemmungen  bei  blauen  Lupinen.  [A  case  of  arrested  germiaa- 
tion  in  blue  lupines.]    Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39: 12.    1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  63. 

RADIANT  ENERGY  RELATIONS 

954.  Daniel,  Lucibn.  Recherches  sur  le  d6veloppement  conqMir6  do  la  laitue  au  soleil 
et  a  Tombre.  [Development  of  lettuce  in  sun  and  shade.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris 
168:  694-696.  1919. — ^The  author  reports  the  effect  of  shade  on  the  development  of  lettuce 
plants  and  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  relation  of  illumination  to  the  duration  of  species, 
giantism,  and  dimorphism. — F.  B,  Wann. 

955.  ScHANz,  F.  Effect  of  light  on  living  organism.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  179.  1919. 
[Translated  from  Meteorolog.  Zeitschr,  (Braunschweig).] 

/  956.  TsuJi,  T.  The  action  of  ultra-violet  rays  on  sugar-cane,  pineapple  and  banana  in 
Hawaii.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  87:  327.  1919.  [From  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manu- 
facturer,]— Investigations  on  the  connection  between  the  action  of  ultra-violet  rays  and  the 
formation  of  carbohydrates,  acids,  and  other  compounds. — Chas,  H,  Otis, 

TEMPERATURE  RELATIONS 

957.  Edsok,  H.  a.,  and  M.  Shapovalov.  Temperature  relations  of  certain  potato-rot 
and  wilt-producing  ftmgi.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  511-524.  9  fig.  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5, 
Entry  740. 

958.  Potter,  George  F.  An  apparatus  for  automatically  changing  the  ten^rature  of  a 
chamber.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7: 39-43.  5  pi,  1920. — In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  and  known 
rate  of  temperature  fall  for  experiments  dealing  with  the  injury  of  plant  tissues  by  low  tem- 
peratures, the  author  has  devised  a  cooling  chamber  in  which  the  rate  of  temperature  change 
is  automatically  controlled  by  clockwork.  This  apparatus  is  described  in  detail. — E.  W. 
SinnoU. 

959.  Shbbvb,  Edith  Bbllabtt.  A  thermo-electrical  method  for  the  determination  of 
leaf  temperature.  Plant  World  22 :10(>-104.  ifig,  1919.— A  method  of  determining  leaf  tem- 
peratures without  woimding  the  tissues  is  described.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of 
thermocouples  and  a  portable  galvanometer  sensitive  to  0.1**C.,  with  damping  key,  arranged 
compactly  on  a  board  supported  on  a  camera  tripod.  A  reading  can  be  made  in.  a  fraction  of 
a  second. — Charles  A.  ShuU. 
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TOXIC  AGENTS 

960.  KiDD,  Fbanklin.  Laboratory  ea^erlxnents  on  the  sproutiiig  of  potatoes  in  various 
gas  mixtures.  (Nitrogen,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide.)  New  Phytol.  18 :  248-252.  1919.— The 
following  conclusions  are  reached:  **l.  Oxygen  is  harmful  to  the  potato  tuber  in  concentra- 
tions above  5-10  per  cent.  Oxygen  80  per  cent  kills  in  4  to  5  weeks.  Oxygen  5-10  per  cent  is 
the  optimal  concentration  for  sprouting.  2.  The  harmful  action  of  oxygen  is  increased  in 
the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide.  3.  Caibon  dioxide  inhibits  sprouting  in  a  concentration  of 
20  per  cent.  This  concentration  is  at  the  same  time  to  some  extent  harmful.  4.  Higher 
concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide  cause  marked  injury  and  death." — I,  F.  Lewis. 

961.  KftTZy  Febdinand.  Ueber  den  BInfluss  von  Ultxamarin  auf  Pflanzen.  [On  the 
effect  of  nltxamarine  on  plants.]  Zeitschr.  Pflansenkrankh.  29: 161-166.  1919.— Referring  to 
his  earlier  experiments  with  soils  containing  graphite,  the  author  recapitulates  his  results 
as  follows.  Seeds  planted  in  soil  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  graphite  are  retarded 
in  germination.  Plant  growth  was  retarded  and  arrested,  while  transpiration  in  sunflowers 
grown  in  graphite  was  increased.  Since  graphite  is  a  chemically  indifferent  substance,  the 
author  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  action  of  other  indifferent  substances  would  be 
similar  in  effect.  He  chooses  ultramarine,  describing  it  as  a  substance  nearly  indifferent 
chemically;  stable  in  air,  light,  and  alkalies;  insoluble  in  water;  and  only  slowly  decomposed 
by  acids  and  acid  salts. — ^His  observations  are:  germination  of  seeds  does  not  occur  very 
readily  in  soil  containing  ultramarine;  growth  is  retarded;  but  there  is  no  disturbance  of  trans- 
piration; and  neither  a  "poisonous"  nor  fatal  effect  is  exerted  by  this  substance.  Intense 
spraying  of  leaver  with  ultramarine  in  water  suspensions  causes  wilting  and  drying. — H,  T, 
GUssaw, 

962.  RicHTBB.  [Rev.  of:  Fallada,  O.  Zur  Riibensamenbeizttng  mit  Schwefelslure. 
(Germination  of  beet  seed  after  corrosion  vrith  snlphuric  acid.)  Oste^reich.-Ungar.  Zeitschr. 
Zuckerindust.  und  Landw.  46:  22-34.  1917.]  Biedermann's  Zentralbl.  Agrikulturchem.  47: 
324-325.  1918. — A  table  is  given  showing  the  results  of  treatment  of  100  beet  seeds  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Unsoaked  seeds  were  treated  as  follows:  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
with  sulphuric  acid  of  53*^6^.  and  for  comparison  some  which  were  not  treated  with  acid. 
Soaked  (6  hours)  seed  were  also  treated  as  those  above.  The  poorest  germination  was  shown 
by  the  unsoaked  seed  treated  with  concentrated  acid,  and  the  best  germination  was  shown 
by  seed  soaked  for  6  hours  and  then  treated  with  acid  of  53*^B6.  The  seed  and  acid  were  heated 
for  20  to  25  minutes  with  steam  and  then  the  acid  was  allowed  to  act  for  two  and  one  half 
hours.  The  number  of  seed  germinated  after  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  14  days  was  recorded. — F.  M, 
Sehertz, 

963.  RicHTER.  [Rev.  of:  Greisekeooeb,  Ionaz  K.  Versuch  mit  Samenrflben  unter 
Verwendung  von  Mangansulfat  als  katalytischen  D&iger.  (Eiq;>eriments  on  seed  beets  using 
manganese  sul&te  as  a  catalytical  manure.]  Osterreich.-Ungar.  Zeitschr.  Zuckerindust.  und 
Landw.  46:  13-21.  1917.]  Biedermann's  Zentralbl.  Agrikulturchem.  47:  320-323.  1918.— 
Pot  experiments  in  sand  and  peat  were  conducted  using  Knop's  nutrient  solution  for  watering. 
Fifteen  pots  were  used,  placed  in  3  groups.  Group  1  had  no  manganese,  group  2  had  a  small 
quantity  of  manganese  (0.1773  grams  or  25  kilograms  per  hectare),  and  group  3  had  4  times  as 
much  manganese  as  group  2.  The  yield  of  seed  per  pot  was  as  follows :  group  1 ,  56.3  grams ;  2, 
57.2  grams;  3, 69.8  grams.  The  stem  yield  was  greatest  in  group  1  and  least  in  group  2.  In 
regard  to  the  capacity  for  germination,  100  seed  balls  of  group  1  produced  149  seedlings;  100 
of  group  2  produced  139  seedlings,  and  group  3  produced  131  seedlings.  The  seed  of  the  above 
3  groups  were  then  planted  in  plots  and  fertilized  (manganese  lacking).  The  seed  from  the 
above  group  1  produced  108.7  grams  of  sugar  per  beet;  from  group  2  the  yield  was  112.2  grams 
per  beet;  and  from  group  3, 94  grams.  The  yield  per  plot  respectively  was  4.54,  4.55  and  4.03 
kgm.  Tlie  average  weight  of  each  beet  was  respectively  578,  599,  and  512  grams.  Other 
data  were  worked  out  for  the  respective  groups. — F.  M.  Sehertz. 
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964.  RuMBOLD,  Caboline.  The  injection  of  chemicals  into  chestnut  trees*  Amer.  Jour. 
Bot.  7 : 1-20.  7  fig,  1920. — Injection  experiments  were  carried  on  in  1913  with  156  young  Para- 
gon chestnut  trees  grafted  on  native  stock.  Water,  twenty-five  inorganic  substances  (in- 
cluding three  colloidal  metals),  twenty-five  organic  substances  (including  extracts  of  normal 
and  of  diseased  bark),  and  five  stains  were  injected.  Various  concentrations  were  used,  and 
the  amount  entering  the  tree  was  measured  in  each  case.  In  general,  solutions  were  absorbed 
more  readily  than  water,  organic  compounds  more  readily  than  inorganic  ones  and  true  solu- 
tions more  readily  than  colloidal  ones.  The  more  concentrated  the  solution,  the  more 
rapidly  it  was  absorbed.  The  rate  of  injection  was  most  rapid  in  Jime  and  next  in  July,  May, 
August,  September,  October,  and  April,  respectively.  The  rate  was  more  variable  in  the 
spring  than  in  the  sunmier  or  autumn,  and  was  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
rate  of  transpiration. — Previous  literature  on  plant  injection  is  reviewed  at  soi&e  length.— 
B.  W,  SinnoU. 

965.  RuMBOLD,  Caboline.    Effect  on  chestnuts  of  substances  injected  into  their  tmnks. 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7 :  45-56.    9  pi,    1920. — ^The  author  has  injected  a  large  number  of  substances 
into  Paragon  chestnut  trees,  as  reported  previously  (see  entry  next  preceding).    The  present 
paper  describes  the  course  of  injected  solutions  in  the  tree,  their  effect  on  the  tissues,  and  their 
influence  on  the  parasitic  fungus  Endothia  parasitica.    Solutions  travel  usually  in  last  annual 
ring  of  wood  and  were  found  to  pass  downward  into  the  xoots  and  upward  into  the  leaves, 
and  in  one  case  even  into  the  fruit.    They  are  confined  to  a  path  but  little  wider  than  the  diam- 
eter of  the  injection  hole.    The  effect  on  the  tree  varied  with  the  dilution  of  the  solution  and 
with  the  season  at  which  injection  was  made.    Certain  substances,  notably  water,  the  alkali 
metals,  colloidal  metals,  most  organic  compounds,  certain  dyes,  and  the  water  extract  of 
normal  bark,  were  without  noticeable  effect  on  the  tree.    A  few,  particularly  weaker  dilutions 
of  alkali  metals,  apparently  acted  as  slight  stimulants.    A  third  group,  including  the  heavy 
metals,  water  extract  of  blight  canker,  and  some  others,  were  detrimental,  causing  the  death 
of  part  or  all  of  the  tree.    Particular  solutions  were  often  specific  in  their  detrimental  effects. 
Results  as  to  the  effect  of  injected  solutions  upon  the  blight  fimgus  were  very  inconclusive. 
A  little  evidence  is  brought  forward,  however,  which  indicates  that  dilute  solutions  of  lithium 
salts  injected  in  the  spring  months  may  check  somewhat  the  growth  of  the  fungus  canker.— 
E,  W.  SinnoU. 

966.  Stoklaba,  J.,  in  collaboration  with  J.  §bbor,  W.  ZDOBNicKi,  F.  TriacH,  O.  HorXk, 
A.  'StuEC,  and  J.  Cwach.  Influence  of  aluminum  ions  on  seed  germination.  Sci.  Amer. 
Supplem.  97'.  318-320.  1919.  [Translated  from  Biochem.  Zeitschr.  91:  137-223.  fig,  l-tB. 
1918.) 

967.  Wteth,  J.  F.  S.  The  effect  of  acids  on  the  growth  of  Bacillus  coli.  Biochem.  Jour. 
12 :  382-401.  1918. — Initial  and  final  H-ion  concentrations  of  Bacillus  coli  under  varying  con- 
ditions are  determined,  and  it  is  found  that  the  final  reaction  of  the  culture  solutions  depends 
on  the  initial  H-ion  concentration  of  the  media,  the  buffer  effect  of  the  media,  and  the  nature 
of  the  acid.  There  is  a  critical  point  in  the  H-ion  concentration  beyond  which  growth  is  com- 
pletely inhibited. — W.  H.  Chambers. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MECHANICAL  AGENTS 

968.  Baineb,  a.  E.  Electrical  conditions  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  Sci.  Amer. 
Supplem.  88: 290^291.  1919. — This  article  deals  in  part  with  plant  life.  The  author  believes 
that  everything  growing  in  the  soil  is  charged  or  electrified  by  the  earth, — the  roots,  stems, 
and  veins  being  negative  terminals,  while  the  parts  of  the  leaves  between  the  veins  act  as 
aerolae,  taking  their  charge  from  the  positive  air.  An  ordinary  electrical  current  passes 
from  air  to  earth  and  back  again  to  air  through  the  plant.  If  the  soil  is  not  moist  to  the  root- 
depth,  or  if  it  does  not  contain  electrolytes  other  than  water,  the  plant  is  deprived  of  its  sup- 
ply of  current  and  must  suffer  injury.    It  is  claimed  that  if  about  1  per  cent  of  f erro  sulphate 
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or  other  suitable  electrolyte  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  or  the  ground  is  well  watered  with  the  min- 
eral in  solution,  much  of  the  water  ordinarily  required  by  plant  life  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Potted  plants  so  treated  were  kept  alive  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  for 
three  months  without  water.  When  vegetable  life  is  said  to  be  ''resting"  during  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months,  it  is  probably  due  to  lowered  electrification. — Cha8.  H.  Otis, 

PHYSIOLOGY  OP  DISEASES 

909.  Anonymous.  Disease  resistance  in  plants.  Gard.  Chron.  65:  192.  1919.— This 
editorial  is  a  popular  consideration  of  the  phenomenon  of  resistance  in  varieties  of  plants, 
suggesting  briefly  an  explanation  based  on  the  presence  and  absence  of  certain  chemical 
factors.  The  author  suggests  that  the  present  status  of  the  mechanism  of  immunity  in  ani- 
mals may  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  plant  pathologists. — C.  R.  Hurah, 

970.  Paine,  Stdnet  G.,  and  H.  Stansfield.  Studies  in  Bacteriosis.  m.— A  bacterial 
leaf-spot  disease  of  Protea  cynaroides,  exhibiting  a  host  reaction  of  possibly  bacteriolytic  nature. 
Ann.  Appl.  Biol.  6:  27-29.     PL  »,  fig:  SS.    1919.— See  Dot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  767. 

971.  Rose,  D.  H.  Infection  as  related  to  humidity  and  temperature.  [Rev.  of:  Laurit- 
zsN,  J.  T.  The  relation  of  temperature  and  humidity  to  infection  by  certain  fungi.  Phyto- 
path.  9: 1-35.    1919.]    Bot.  Gaz.  68:  6&-67.    1919. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

972.  Anders,  J.  N.  Growing  plants  as  health-giving  agents.  Sci.  Monthly  10:  63-69. 
1920. — This  is  a  popular  presentation  of  the  subject. — L.  Pcice. 

973.  BoBiiJOFr,  W.  De  inwendige  bouw  der  schorselementen  ven  Hevea  brasiliensis. 
[The  structure  of  cell  elements  in  the  bark  of  Heyea  brasiliensis.]  Arch.  Rubbercult.  Neder- 
landsch-Indie  3 :  222-231.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  546. 

974.  Gaqnespain,  F.  Vegetable  "plethora."  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  220,  232.  /  fi^, 
1919.  [Translated  from  La  Rouase  Mensuel  (Paris),  April,  1919.] — ^Results  of  "over-feeding" 
of  plants  and  differences  in  habitat  between  individuals  of  the  same  species. — Chas.  H,  Otis, 

975.  Glover,  G.  H.,  T.  E.  Newson,  and  W.  W.  Robbins.  A  new  poisonous  plant,  the 
whorled  milkweed  Ascleplas  verticillata.  Colorado  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  246.  16  p.  15  fi^. 
1918. — Serious  losses  of  stock  particularly  sheep,  are  reported  from  southwestern  Colorado 
due  to  AaeUpias  verticillata.  The  plant  appears  to  be  poisonous  at  all  stages  of  growth  and 
when  dry.  The  symptoms  of  the  affected  animals  are  described.  Death  may  result  within 
8  hours.    The  poisonous  compound  was  not  identified. — C,  R.  Hursh, 

976.  Harvet,  R.  B.  A  thermo  regulator  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Beckman  ther- 
mometer.   Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41:9-10.     PI,  1,    1920. 

977.  HiBB  ARD,  R.  P.    Preparation  of  seed  potatoes.     [Rev.  of:  Appleman,  C.  O.    Physio- 
logical basis  for  the  preparation  of  potatoes  for  seed.    Maryland  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  212:  \ 
79-102.    Fig.l-ll.    1918.]    Plant  World  22: 91-92.    1919. 

978.  Naqel.  Kartoffellagerungsversuche.  [Potato  storage  eiperlments.]  Illustrierte 
Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  6.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  46. 

979.  Weimer,  J.  L.  Some  observations  on  the  spore  dischaige  of  Pleurage  curvicolla 
(Wint)  Kontze.    Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7: 75-77.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  695. 
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GENERAL 

980.  Anontmous.  The  value  of  lupins  in  the  cultivation  of  poor,  light  land.  Soi.  Amer. 
Supplem.  88:  265.  1919.  [Abstract  of  paper  read  before  Agricultural  Section,  British  Assoc. 
Adv.  Sci.,  by  A.  W.  Oldershaw.  (See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  47.)]  Reprinted  in  ScL  Amer. 
Supplem.  88:  321.    1919. 

• 

981.  Bear,  Firman  E.,  and  J.  R.  Rotston.  Nitrogen  losses  in  urine.  Jour.  Amer. 
Soc.  Agron.  2:  319-326.  1919. — The  paper  gives  the  results  of  losses  of  nitrogen  from  urine 
which  has  been  stored  under  various  conditions.  Urine  exposed  to  the  air  lost  over  92  per 
cent  of  its  nitrogen  during  8  weeks  when  the  average  temperature  was  38^0.  When  urine  was 
not  exposed  to  the  air  practically  no  losses  took  place.  Litter  allowed  to  dry  out  and  remain 
dry  lost  20  per  cent  of  its  nitrogen  content  while  litter  which  was  kept  moist  by  daily  additions 
of  water  lost  over  97  per  cent  of  its  nitrogen.  Samples  protected  with  kerosene  lost  approxi- 
mately 6  per  cent  of  their  nitrogen  in  8  weeks. — F.  M,  ScJtertM. 

982.  Clbvenqbr,  Clinton  B.  Hydiogen-lon  concentration  of  plant  juices.  L  The  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  plant  juices  by  means  of  the  hydrogen 
electrode.    Soil  Sci.  8: 217-226.    1919.— ^ee  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  876. 

* 

983.  Clbvbnqer,  Clinton  B.  Hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  plant  juices.  11.  Factors 
affecting  the  acidity  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  plant  juices.  Soil  Sci.  8 :  227-242.  1919. 
—See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  877. 

984.  Conner,  S.  D.  The  effect  of  zinc  in  soil  tests  with  zinc  and  galvanized  iron  pots. 
Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12:  61-64.  1920. — ^The  author  found  that  acid  soils  when  placed  in 
zinc  or  galvanized  pots,  unless  limed  sufficiently,  acted  upon  the  zinc  of  the  pots  which  were 
insufficiently  protected  by  the  granulated  paraffine  coating.  The  water-soluble  Zn  salts 
which  were  found  in  the  soil  caused  the  crops  to  fail  the  second  season.  The  action  of  acid 
soils  on  Zn  is  evidence  that  soils  contain  true  acids.  No  good  protective  coating  for  the  pots 
was  foimd. — F.  M,  Schertz. 

985.  Frbar,  William,  and  C.  L.  Goodlino.  I.  Cost  of  burning  lime  in  the  stack  or 
heap.  II.  Supplementary  report  upon  the  limestone  resources  of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  157.    iSp,,4fig.    April,  1919. 

986.  Hefner,  Frank  E.  Wyoming  forage  plants  and  their  chemical  composition.  Wyo- 
ming Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Rept.  28: 117-128.    1917-18.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  26. 

987.  HoAGLAND,  D.  R.  Relation  of  nutrient  solution  to  composition  and  reaction  of  cell 
sap  of  barley.    Bot.  Gaz.  68:  297-304.    1919.— See- Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  859. 

988.  Eellbt,  W.  p.,  and  E.  E.  Thomas.  The  effects  of  alkali  on  citrus  trees.  Cali- 
fornia Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  318:  305-337.    1920. 

989.  Martin,  J.  C,  and  A.  W.  Christie.  Effect  of  variation  in  moisture  content  on  the' 
water-extractable  matter  of  soils.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  139-143.  1919.— The  water-soluble 
constituents  of  two  soils  of  very  different  types  have  been  studied  at  four  moisture  contents. 
The  moisture  contents  approaching  the  air  dry  condition  show  a  decided  tendency  to  depress 
the  nitrates  and  potash  in  both  soils  and  the  sulfates  in  the  silty  clay  loam  only.  These  de- 
pressions are  reflected  in  the  total  dissolved  material.    The  excess  water  in  the  sandy  loam 
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soil  causes  a  disappearance  of  nitrates  and  also  decidedly  depresses  the  potassium,  calcium 
and  magnesium,  these  losses  also  being  reflected  in  the  total  solids  extracted.  Considerable 
variations  in  moisture  contents  of  soils,  provided  the  saturation  point  is  not  reached,  do  not 
i4>prec]ably  modify  the  results  obtained  by  the  water-extraction  method. — F.  M,  ScherU. 

990.  RussBLL,  £.  J.  Soil  makisg.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44:  1-12.  1919.— This  is 
a  popular  discussion  of  soils,  soil  changes  and  soil  management,  based  largely  on  experiments 
at  Rothamsted. — J.  K,  Shaw, 

991.  Shedd,  O.  M.  Effect  of  oxidation  of  sulphur  in  soils  on  the  solubility  of  rock  phos- 
phate and  on  nitrification.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  32^-345.  1919. — Compost  experiments  of 
rock  phosphate,  sulfur,  soil  and  manure  show  after  24  months  time,  that  about  17  and  84 
per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  had  been  converted  into  a  water-soluble  and  ammonium- 
citrate-soluble  form,  respectively.  Sulphofication  did  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as  when  an 
inoculation  was  made  with  the  sulphofying  organism,  and  when  this  was  done  the  time  of 
the  sulphofication  may  be  considered  to  be  reduced  nearly  one  third.  Composting  under  the 
same  conditions  but  omitting  the  sulfur  also  showed  favorable  results  in  rendering  the  soil 
phosphate  or  that  added  in  rock  sulphate  soluble,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  when  sulphur 
was  present.  Nitrification  was  found  to  proceed  to  a  certain  extent  regardless  of  the  acid 
formed  by  the  sulphur  oxidation.  The  amounts  of  nitrogen  found  to  be  nitrified  amounted 
to  i^proximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total  originally  present.  Sulphofication  was  found  to 
take  place  in  all  of  the  soils  examined  but  varied  somewhat  according  to  the  type.  When  25 
and  50  mgm.  of  sulphur  were  added  to  100  grams  of  soil,  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
was  oxidised  in  a  given  time.  Inoculation  of  mixtures  of  rock  phosphate  and  sulphur  was 
not  sufficient  to  promote  rapid  sulphofication.  It  required  in  addition,  soil  or  soil  water. 
That  the  production  of  soluble  phosphate  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  gen- 
erated by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  is  demonstrated  by  the  parallel  rise  in  acidity  and  sul- 
phate. The  best  conditions  to  promote  the  reaction  are  initial  inoculation,  high  temperature, 
thorough  aeration,  and  a  fair  moisture  content.  Other  contributing  factors  are  the  propor- 
tions of  the  different  ingredients  and  probably  their  mass.  The  acid  phosphate  made  by  this 
procedure  has  just  as  good  a  physical  condition  as  the  commercial  product  and  would  be 
cheaper  if  the  time  and  labor  involved  in  its  manufacture  are  disregarded. — F,  M.  Sehertz. 

992.  Shull,  C.  a.  Soil  fertility.  [Rev.  of:  Van  Alstine,  E.  The  movement  of  plant 
food  within  the  soil.  Soil  Sci.  6:  281--308.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  1341.)]  Bot.  Gas. 
66:312.    1919. 

993.  Takahashi,  R.  On  the  fungous  .floia  of  the  soil.  Ann.  Phytopath  Soc.  Japan  1*: 
17-22.    1919.    See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  688. 

994.  Watts,  Francis.  The  liming  of  soils.  West  Indian  Bull.  16:  332-341.  1918.— 
Compiled  information.-rC  V,  Piper, 

INFLUENCE  OP  BIOLOGICAL  AGENTS 

995.  Barthel,  Chb.,  and  N.  Bbnotssgn.  The  influence  of  lime  on  the  nitrification  of 
barn-yard  manure — nitrogen  in  arable  soil.  Soil  Sci.  8:243-258.  1919.  Manure  or  ammonium 
sulfate  was  added  to  limed  and  unlimed  neutral  and  acid  soils.  Weekly  determinations  of 
the  ammonia  and  nitrates  were  made.  Lime  stimulated  the  nitrification  of  the  ammonium 
sulfate  but  exerted  no  favorable  action  on  the  nitrification  of  stable  manure  or  in  cases  where 
the  supply  of  lime  was  large  impeded  the  nitrification. — William  J.  Robhins, 

996.  Hills,  T.  J.  Influence  of  nitrates  on  nitrogen  assimilating  bacteria.  Tropic.  Agri- 
culturist 52 :  44-45.  1919. — ^Two  lines  of  investigation,  one  on  the  influence  of  nitrate  on  azoto- 
bacter  and  the  other  on  the  influence  of  nitrate  on  B.  radicicola  in  the  soil,  were  briefly  sum- 
marised without  details  of  procedure.  Full  report  given  in  Bull.  Intemat.  Inst,  of  Agric, 
Sept.,  1918.— i2.  O.  Wiggans. 
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997.  Jones,  D.  H.,  and  F.  G.  Mubdock.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  bacterial  analysis 
of  soil  samples  taken  in  fall  of  1918.  Soil  Sci.  8:  259-267.  1919.— A  surface  and  sub-surface 
sample  of  46  soils  representing  17  soil  types  in  eastern  Ontario  were  examined  for  total  bac- 
terial and  mold  counts  on  Brown's  albumen  agar,  liquefier  counts  on  a  nutrient  gelatine  and 
Azotobacter,  Ps.  radicicola  and  Nocardia  counts  on  a  modified  Ashby's  agar.  Only  3  samples 
had  a  very  low  total  count.  Azotobacter  were  found  in  9  out  of  the  17  soil  types  and  were 
absent  in  the  light  sandy  soils  and  peat  muck  and  shale  types.  Every  soil  type  except  yellow 
sand  had  fairly  high  numbers  of  Ps.  radicicola  and  the  subnsurf ace  samples  had  a  higher 
content  than  the  surface  samples.  Molds  were  fairly  uniform  in  numbers  in  all  soils  exc^t 
a  sandy  clay  loam  and  sandy  clay  shale  in  which  they  were  absent.  Nocardia  were  least 
numerous  in  sand  but  much  alike  in  nimibers  in  loams,  peat  mucks  and  shales. — WiUiam  /• 
Bobbins, 

993.  Waksman,  Selman  A.  Cultond  studies  of  species  of  Actinomyces.  Soil  ScL  8: 
71-215.  4  P^  Idld. — ^The  morphology,  cultural  characteristics  and  biochemical  features  of 
41  species  of  Actinomyces  are  described  and  compared.  A  note  is  given  on  the  habitat  (^ 
each  species.  The  cultural  characteristics  for  each  species  include  those  on  13  or  14  different 
solid  and  liquid  media.  The  utilization  of  different  carbon  or  nitrogen  compounds  is  also 
included  in  some  cases.  The  biochemical  features  include  nitrite  formation,  proteolytic 
action,  change  of  reaction,  inversion  of  sugar,  diastatic  action  and  growth  on  cellulose. 
Nearly  all  the  Actinomyces  studied  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites  and  show  diastatic  and  proteo- 
lytic activities.  Most  of  the  species  studied  grow  on  cellulose  and  half  of  them  invert  sugar. 
A  key  for  the  identification  of  the  species  based  chiefly  on  biochemical  characteristics  is 
presented. — William  J.  Rohhins. 

FERTILIZATION 

999.  Gal  VINO,  M.  La  fertilidad  de  la  tierra  y  los  abonos.  m.  El  estlercol  y  los  otios 
abonos  organicos.  [Manure  and  other  organic  fertilizers.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2: 
540-543.  1  fig,  1919. — Largely  a  translation  of  an  article  by  GiNO  Beccari  of  the  University 
of  Pisa.— F.  M.  Blodgett. 

1000.  Gal  VINO,  Mabio.  La  fertilidad  de  la  tierra  y  los  abonos.  [The  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  fertilizers.]    Revist.  Agric.  Gom.  y  Trab.  2:  501-^03.    1919. 

1001.  Jones,  Joseph.  Manurial  experiments  with  cacao  in  Dominica.  West  Indian  Bull. 
16 :  342-353.    1918. — ^Reports  results  of  plot  experiments  with  various  fertilizers. — C  F.  Piper, 

1002.  Sampson,  H.  G.  Some  factors  which  influence  yield  of  paddy  in  comparative  manure 
ial  experiments  at  the  Manganallur  Agricultural  Station.  Agric.  Jour.  India  14:  739-746. 
1919. — ^Experimental  errors  in  field  experiments  are  discussed,  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  1  year  and  long  time  fertilizer  experiments  given.  No  experimental  data  is 
given.—/.  /.  Skinner. 

METHODS 

1003.  Brackett,  R.  N.,  and  H.  F.  Haskins.  Report  on  nitrogen.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official 
Agric.  Ghem.  3 :  207-217.  1919. — In  the  zinc-ferrous  sulf ate-soda  method  for  nitrates  the  re- 
sults of  the  different  workers  are  too  variable.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  method  lies  in  the 
distillation  with  the  use  of  glass  wool  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Further  work  was  recommended 
in  the  case  of  water-insoluble  organic  nitrogen.  The  Jones  and  Street  method  has  been  shown 
to  be  useful  for  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad  organic  ammoniates.  Some  difficulties 
in  the  method  however  are  yet  to  be  overcome.  Results  obtained  with  the  Kjeldahl-Gunning- 
Amold  method  using  copper  sulfate  in  lieu  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  with  oxide  of  mercury 
alone,  were  very  satisfactory,  there  being  a  good  agreement  and  practically  no  difference  in 
the  averages.    The  oxide  of  mercury  seems  to  be  a  little  more  effective  and  rapid  in  its  cats- 
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l3rtic  action  than  copper  sulfate  and  perhaps  the  digestion  in  the  case  of  copper  should  be  more 
prolonged  than  with  mercury.  The  use  of  sodium  sulfate  in  the  place  of  potassiimi  sulfate 
in  the  Gunning  method  and  its  modifications  is  to  be  studied. — F.  M,  Sckertz. 

1004.  FippiN,  Elmbr  O.  The  truefttst  test  for  sour  soil.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12: 
65-68.  1920. — The  paper  describes  the  chemical  principles  employed  by  the  truefast  test 
and  points  out  the  special  features  of  the  outfit.  The  manner  of  using  the  outfit  is  given. — 
F.  M.  Seheriz, 

1005.  Freak,  Willham,  Walter  Thomas,  and  H.  D.  Edmiston.  Notes  on  the  use  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  determining  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  method.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official 
Chem.  3 :  220-224.  1919. — Results  of  the  authors  show  that  for  the  fertilizer  mixtures  repre- 
sented the  addition  of  permanganate  caused  a  distinct  loss  of  nitrogen.  The  loss  depended 
somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  permanganate  but  chiefly  upon  the  time  of  the  addition.  If 
the  addition  was  delayed  for  two  minutes  after  removal  from  the  flame  no  loss  in  nitrogen 
was  observed. — F,  M.  Schertz, 

1006.  Phelps,  I.  K.,  and  H.  W.  Daudt.  Investigations  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  for  the 
determination  of  nitrogen.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agric.  Chem.  3:  21^220.  1919.— The  hydrol- 
ysis of  certain  organic  compounds  of  various  constitutions  was  studied.  In  the  presence  of 
0.7  gram  of  mercuric  oxide,  10  grams  of  K1SO4  and  25  cc.  of  H1SO4,  weights  of  the  compound 
varying  from  0.2  to  0.4  gram  were  hydrolyzed  completely  by  2.5  hours  of  boiling. — F.  M, 
Sckertz, 

1007.  Trowbridge,  P.  F.  Symposium  on  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers. 
Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agric.  Chem.  3:  217-218.  1919. — ^The  paper  gives  the  answers  of  38  sta- 
tion chemists  and  17  commercial  chemists,  to  a  questionnaire  on  methods  of  determining  nitro- 
gen in  fertilizers.  Twenty-one  chemists  use  a  gram  sample.  Either  mercury  oxide  or  mercury 
is  used  by  41.  Thirty-two  do  not  use  potassiimi  permanganate  at  the  close  of  the  digestion. 
Sulphuric  acid  as  standard  is  used  by  31  chemists  and  28  use  sodium  hydroxide  to  titrate  the 
excess  of  acid.  Cochineal  is  used  as  indicator  by  42  chemists.  Others  use  methyl  red,  methyl 
orange,  congo  red,  sodium  alizarin  sulphonate,  alizarin  red  and  lacmoid.  NH4OH  was  com- 
pared with  NaOH  for  titrating  and  out  of  208  samples  of  fertilizer  analyzed  at  different  times 
105  samples  gave  0.01  per  cent  higher  results  with  NaOH. — F,  M,  Schertz, 
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SPERMATOPHYTES 

1008.  AbUiEN,  Paul.  Neue  Bastardkombinationen  im  Genus  Chenopodium.  (New 
Hybrid-combinations  in  the  genus  Chenopodium.)  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15:  177-179.  1918.  [Rep. 
Eu.  &  Med.  1:  257-259.}— The  following  new  hybrid-combinations  and  new  varieties  are 
published:  X  Chenopodium  leptophylliforme(C. album  Xleptophyllum)fX  Cleptophylliforme 
Aellen  var.  glabrum^X  C,  pseudoleptophyllum  (C.  hircinum  X  leptophyllum)  and  X  C,  Bin^ 
ztanumvar.  obttuum,  X  C,  basileenseliC,  hircinum  X  striatum)  X  album"  C.  HaywardiaeX 
album], — E,  B.  Payson, 

1009.  Arthur,  J.  C.  New  names  for  species  of  Phanerogams.  Torreya  19: 4S-49.  1919. 
— In  listing  the  hosts  of  Uredinales  for  the  North  American  Flora,  the  author  makes  the 
following  new  combinations:  Senites  Hartwegi  {Zeugites  Hartwegi  Foum.),  Sanguinale  prw 
riens  Trin.  (Panieum  pruriens  Trin.),  (Corrected  (Torreya  19:  83.    1919)  to  read  Syntherisma 
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pruriens  (Trin.)  Arthur,  nom.  nov.Ji  Nymphoide*  Grayanum  (Limnanihemum  Qrayantm 
Griseb.),  Aureokaria  inrginica  (Rhinanthua  virginicu8  L.),  Daaysiephana  spaikaeea  (OanltoM 
8pcUh(icea  HBK.),  and  D,  Menzeaii  (Oentiana  MeMseni  Griseb.). — J.  C,  Nelson, 


1010.  Balfoub,  Batlet.  Some  Ute-floweriog  gentiAns.  Trans.  Proc.  Bot.  Soc.  Edb- 
burgh  27: 246-272.  1918. — The  author  discusses  several  species  of  Asiatic  gentians  belonging 
to  the  section  Frigida  Kusnezow.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  species  with  synonjrmy  an 
given  and  exsiccatae  cited.  The  species  treated  are:  Oeniifma  Farrerx  Balf.  f.,  O.  Laiwrencei 
Burkill,  G,  aino-omata  Balf.  f.,  G,  Veitchiorum  Hemsl.,  G.  omoto  Wall.,  and  G.  prolata  Balf.  f. 
— J.  M,  Greenman. 

1011.  Balfoub,  Batlet.  The  genus  Nomocharis.  Trans.  Proc.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinburgh  27: 
279-300.  1918. — ^This  article  presents  a  consideration  of  the  liliaceous  genus  Nomoeharii 
of  China  and  the  Himalayas.  The  genus  now  embraces  some  13  species  of  which  the  following 
are  new:   Nomocharis  Forrestiif  N,  saluenensis,  N,  tricolor,  and  N.  Wardii. — J.  M,  Greenman, 


1012.  BiTTEB,  Georq.  Solanaceae  quattuor  austro-americanae  adhuc  generibus  hlsii 
adscriptae.  [Four  South  American  Solanaceae  hitherto  ascribed  to  the  wrong  genera.]  Rep. 
Sp.  Nov.  15 :  149-155.  1918. — Solanocharis  is  described  as  a  new  genus  and  to  it  assigned  S. 
albescens  (Poecilochroma  albescens  Britt.).  The  following  new  combinations  are  also  made: 
Jochroma  Lehmannii  (Poecilochroma  Lehmanni  Damm.),  Vassohia  dichotoma  {Cyp?iomandra 
dichotoma  Rusby)  and  Solcmum  Lauterbachii  (Cyphomandra  LatUetbachii  "Huh,  Wmkl.),—E. 
B,  Payson, 

1013.  Black,  J.  M.  Additions  to  the  flora  of  South  Australia.  Nos.  13, 14.  Trans.  Proc 
Roy.  Soc.  South  Australia  42:  38-61,  pi.  6-8,  168-184,  pi,  15-18,  Dec.  24,  1918.— Important 
data  are  recorded  concerning  the  flora  of  South  Australia  and  the  following  plants  are  de- 
scribed as  new:  Melcdetica  quadrifaria  F.  v.  M.,  Spyridium  eriocephalum  Fenzl.  var.  adpres" 
sum,  Limnanthemum  stygium,  and  LHcrastylis  vertidllata,  Stipa  scabra  Lindl.  var.  auricvlata, 
Miiehlenbeckia  coccoloboides,  Atriplex  crassipes.  A,  campanidatum  Benth.  var.  adnatum.  Acacia 
rivalis,  Frankenia  foliosa,  F,  muscosa,  F,  cordaia,  F,  serpyUifolia  Lindl.  var.  eremophila,  and 
Minuria  rigida, — J,  M.  Greenman. 

• 

1014.  Bois,  D.  Nothopanaz  DavadU.  Revue  Horticole  [Paris]  91 :  212-213.  Fig.  e7-48, 
Jan.,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1626. 

1015.  Browk,  William  H.,  and  Arthur  F.  Fischer.  Philippine  bamboos  Bur.  For- 
estry, Dept.  Agr.  &  Nat.  Resources.  [Manila.]  Bull.  15.  5f  p.  PI.  1-SS.  1918.— This 
paper  deals  primarily  with  the  bamboos  as  a  minor  forest  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 
nevertheless  it  is  of  interest  to  the  taxonomist,  since  the  authors  include  keys  to  the  genera 
and  recognize  30  or  more  species  several  of  which  are  described  and  illustrated. — J.  M, 
Greenman, 

1016.  Cardot,  J.  Le  cognassier  de  Delavay.  [The  quince  of  Delavay.]  Revue  Hortioole 
[Paris]  90:  131-133,  fig.  4S-47.  191S.—Piru8  Delavayi  Franchet  (Docynia  Delavayi  Schneider) 
is  transferred  to  the  genus  Cydonia  as  C,  Delavayi  Card. — Adele  Lewis  Grant. 

1017.  Challinor,  R.  W.,  Edwin  Cheel,  and  A.  R.  Penfold.  On  a  new  species  of  Lepto- 
spermum  and  its  essential  oil.  Jour.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales  52 :  175-180.  Sept.  18, 
1918. — Lepiospermum  flavescens  var.  ciiraium  Bailey  &  White  is  raised  to  specific  rank.  Speci- 
mens on  which  this  species  is  based  were  first  collected  at  Copmanhurst,  New  South  Wales, 
in  1911. — /.  Af.  Greenman. 

1018.  CoRREVON,  H.  Les  Cyclamens  sauvages.  [The  wild  cyclamens.]  Revue  Horticole 
[Paris]  90 :  180-183, 196-198.  1918. — The  author  gives  the  results  of  several  years  of  experience 
in  growing  various  wild  species  of  Cyclamen.  A  key  by  M.  R.  Buser  to  the  cultivated  species 
of  this  genus  is  included  in  which  24  species  are  listed. — Adele  Lewis  Grant. 
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1019.  Dammeb,  U.  Zwei  neoe  Sokiuiceen,  lochroma  (Euiochrozna)  Weberbftiieri  und 
Cacalnis  mitltlflonis  ans  Pens.  [Two  now  solanticeoiis  plants,  lochroma  (Eutochroma)  Weber- 
baneri  and  Cacabns  multifbrus  from  Peru.]  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15 :  26&-267.  1918.— The  following 
species  are  described  as  new  to  science:  lochroma  Weherhaueri  and  Cacabus  muUiflorus. — 
E.  B,  Pay9on. 

1020.  Daioisr,  U.  Bine  none  Liliacee,  Triocyrtis  parvlflora,  aus  Japan.  [A  new  Liliaceous 
plant,  Tiicyrtis  panriflora,  from  Japan.]  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15:  267-268.  l91S.'-'Trieyrti8  parvi- 
flora  is  described  as  a  species  new  to  science. — E,  B,  Payaon, 

1021.  Dammsb,  U.  Neue  Arten  von  Lachemilla  atis  Mittel-  nnd  Sfidamerika.  [New 
species  of  Lachemilla  from  Central  and  South  America.]  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15:  362-365.  1918.— 
The  following  species  from  Mexico,  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  are  described  as  new  to  science: 
LachemiUa  Tonduzii,  L,  costaricenais,  L,  Purpusit,  L.  laxa,  L.  Uhdeana,  L.  Moritziana,  and 
L.  Columbiana,-^ E,  B,  Payaon, 

1022.  DiNTER,  K.  Lidex  der  aus  Deutsch-SOdwestafrika  bis  zum  Jahre  1917  bekannt 
gewordenen  Pflanzenarten.  n.  [Lidez  to  the  species  of  plants  known  from  German  Southwest 
Africa  to  the  year  1917.  n.]  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15:  340-355.  1918.— This  alphabetical  list, 
chiefly  of  flowering  plants,  includes  a  limited  citation  of  synonyms  and  ezsiccatae.  The  fol- 
lowing new  specific  and  varietal  names  or  combinations  are  included:  Arciotis  karaamontanaf 
Asclepias  filiformis  Benth.  &  Hook.  var.  Buchenaviana,  Atriplex  sarcocarpua,  Barhacenia 
mintUa  (Vellozia  minuta  Baker),  Caralluma  auaana  Dtr.  A  Brgr.,  Cassia  ohovaia  CoUad.  var. 
paUidiflora. — E.  B,  Payaon. 

1023.  Engler,  a.  Hieronymusia  Engl.,  eine  neue  Oattung  der  Saxifiagaceen.  [Hierony- 
musia,  a  new  genus  of  the  Sulfiagaceae.]  Notizblatt  KOnigl.  Bot.  Gart.  Mus.  Berlin  7: 
265-267.  Oct.  1,  1918. — Hieronymusia  is  described  and  illustrated  as  a  new  genus  of  the 
Saxifragaceae.  The  genus  is  monotypic  and  is  based  on  Saxifraga  aUhemiUoidea  Griseb. 
(Sukadorfia  alchemilloidea  (Griseb.)  Engl.)  a  native  of  South  America. — J.  M,  Graenman, 

1024.  Erikson,  Johan.  Platanthera  bifolia  X  montana  i  Blekinge  (one  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  Sweden).     (In  Swedish.)    Bot.  Notiser  1918:  59-62.    1918. — P.  A.  Rydberg. 

1025.  Eraser,  Jamss.  A  new  grass,  Koeleria  advena  Stapf .  Trans.  Proc.  Bot.  Soo.  Edin- 
burgh 27:  302-303.  1918. — Koeleria  advena  Stapf  is  described  as  a  new  species  of  grass  from 
specimens  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  The  new  grass  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Scotland  from  eastern  Spain  or  northwest  Africa. — J,  M,  Graenman, 

1026.  Gamble,  J.  S.  Flora  of  the  Presidency  of  liiadras.  Part  IH.  Leguminosae-Caes- 
alpinioideae  to  Caprifoliaceae.  12}  X  18}  cm.  P.  S9i-S77,  Adlard  &  Son  k  West  Newman: 
London,  1919. — The  present  part  begins  with  the  subfamily  Caesalpinioideae  and  continues 
through  the  Caprifoliaceae  to  the  Rubiaceae  in  substantial  accord  with  the  Bentham  and 
Hooker  arrangement  of  families.  The  following  new  names  and  new  combinations  are  in- 
cluded: DeUmix  elata  (Poineiana  eUUa  L.),  Mimoaa  Prainianay  Rubua  Wightii  (R.  rugoatu 
Wt.,  not  Sm.),  Photinia  lAndleyana  W.  A  A.  var.  tomentoaa,  J.aniboaa  Mundagam  (Etigania 
Mundagam  Bourd.),  /.  Rama-Varma  (Eugenia  Rama^Varma  Bourd.),  /.  occidenlaUa  {Eugenia 
oceidenialia  Bourd.),  /.  Beddomei  {Eugenia  Beddomei  Duthie),  Syzygium  Myhendrae  {Eugenia 
Myhendrae  Bedd.),  S,  Benthamianum  {Ei^enia  Benthamiana  Wt,),  S,  microphyllum  {Eugenia 
mieropkylla  Bedd.),  S,  montanum  {Eugenia  montana  Wt.),  S,  Chavaran  {Eugenia  Chavaran 
Bourd.),  S,  malabaricum  {Eugenia  mdlabarica  Bedd.),  S,  opercula^um  {Eugenia  operciUata 
Roxb.),  S.  Stockaii  {Eugenia  Stockaii  Duthie),  S.  Jambolanum  DC.  var.  axillare,  Sonerila 
veraicolor  Wt.  var.  (unllaria  {S,  axillaria  Wt.),  Trianthema  triquetra  Rottl.  var.  obUmgifolia, 
Heraeleum  rigena  Wall.  var.  mtUtiradiatum,  H,  rigena  Wall.  var.  eUmgatum,  H,  courtallenaa 
{H,  rigena  Wall.  var.  CandoUeana  C.  B.  Clarke,  in  part),  H,  Candolleanum  {H,  rigena  Wall, 
var.  Candolleana  C.  B.  Clarke,  in  part),  Schefflera  micrantha  {HeptapUvrum  roatralum  var. 
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micrantha  C.  B.  Clarke),  S,  Roxburghii  (Aralia  digitata  Roxb.)y  S,  ventdosa  Harms  var.  obit- 
quinervia,  and  Alangium  aaUnfolium  var.  hexapetalum  Wang.  (A.  hexapetalum  Lamk.).— 
/.  M.  Greenman, 

1Q27.  Harms,  H.  Arallaceae  andinae.  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15:  245-254.  1918.— From  the 
Andes  of  South  America  are  described  the  following  species  as  new  to  science  or  hitherto 
unpublished  with  a  diagnosis:  Schefflera  lanogynef  S,  Sodxroif  Oreopanaz  gnaphalacephaltUf 
O,  pariahuancae,  0.  Ruizii  Decne.,  0.  Sodiroif  O.  hrachyatachytu  Decne,  0.  brunneus  Decne., 
O.  ischnolohus,  O,  stenodactyluSf  0,  Maritssii,  0,  mucrontUatua,  0,  malacotrichuSf  O.  palamo- 
phyllu8f  0,  Trtanae  Decne.,  Arcdiat  Weberbaueri. — E,  B,  Payson, 

1028.  Hassler,  E.  Solanacea  paraguariensia  critica  vel  minus  cognita.  Rep.  Sp.  Nov. 
15:  113-121.  1918. — The  first  of  two  articles  on  solanaceous  plants  occurring  in  Paraguay 
gives  critical  notes  on  eight  species  of  Solanum  together  with  extensive  citation  of  synonyms 
and  ezsiccatae.  The  following  varieties  new  to  science  and  new  varietal  combinations  occur: 
Solanum  nudum  HBK.  var.  psetuto-indigoferum,  S.  nudum  HBK.  var.  mxcranthum  (S,  nttcron- 
thum  W,),  S.  verbasdfolium  L,  var.  typicum,  S,  Ipomoea  Sendt.  var.  ipomoeoide  (S.  ipomo^ 
aides  Chod.  &  Hassler),  S,  Ipomoea  Sendt.  var.  macrostachyumj  S.  malacoxylon  Sendt.  var. 
genuinum^  S,  malacoxylon  Sendt.' var.  aubvireacena.  Several  new  forms  and  subforms  are 
also  included. — E,  B,  Payaon, 

1029.  Hasslbr,  E.  Solanticea  paraguariensia  critica  vel  minus  cognita.  n.  Rep.  Sp. 
Nov.  15:  217-245.  1918. — Critical  notes,  synonyms  and  citations  of  ezsiccatae  are  given  of 
38  species,  principally  of  the  genus  Solanum.  The  following  new  names  and  combinations  in 
groups  of  specific  and  varietal  rank  as  well  as  varieties  new  to  science  are  published:  Solanum 
hirteUum  (Atropa  hirtella  Spreng.),  S.  kirteUum  (Spreng.)  Hassler  var.  diminutum  Bitt.,  S, 
verruculoaum  (Cyphamandra  verrucuolaa  Hassler),  Si  dtrifoliumW.  var.  typicum,  S,  citrifolium 
W.  var.  ochandrum  (S,  achandrum  Dun.),  S,  citrifolium  W.  var.  leucodendron  (S.  leucocendron 
Sendt.),  S.  violifolium  Schott.  var.  aaarifolium  (S,  aaarifolium  Kth.  A  Bouch6),  S.  paeudo' 
capaicum  L.  var.  typicum,  S.  paeudocapaicum  L.  var.  Sendtnerianum,  S.  paeudocapaicum  L. 
var.  hygrophilum  (S,  hygrophilum  Sohlechtd.),  S.  paeudocapaicum  L.  var.  ambiguum,  S.  torvum 
Sw.  var.  genuinum,  S.  torvum  Sw.  var.  lant^^inoaum  (forma  lanuginoaum  Sendt.),  S.  b&narienae 
L.  var.  paraguarienae  (S.  paraguarienae  Chod.),  S,  lycocarpum  St.  Hil.  var.  genuinum,  S. 
lycocarpum  St.  Hil.  var.  paragiuirienae,  S,  lycocarpum  St.  Hil.  var.  macrocarpum  (S.  grandi' 
florumv&T,  macrocarpum  Hassler),  S,  Balanaae  (S,  Brownii  Chod.),  S,  Balanaae  Hassler  var. 
typicum,  S,  Balanaae  Hassler  var.  lyrcUifidum,  S,  Balanaae  Hassler  var.  am6t^tfm,  S,  Bal" 
ansae  Hassler  var.  genuinum,  S,  Balanaae  Hassler  var.  aureomicana,  S,  Balanaae  Hassler 
var.  aubinerme,  S.  robuatum  Wendl.  var.  laxepilosum,  S.  robustum  Wendl.  var.  concepcionia, 
S.  viridipea  Dun.  var.  intermedium,  Lycium  chilenae  Bert.  var.  normale,  L.  ckilenae  Bert.  var. 
heterophyllum,  L.  Morongii  Britt.  var.  typicum,  L,  Morongii  Britt.  var.  indutum,  Capaicum 
microcarpum  DC.  var.  glaJbreacena.  Many  new  subspecies,  forms  and  subforms  are  included 
or  new  combinations  in  these  subspecific  groups  occur. — E,  B,  Payaon. 

• 

1030.  Hertbr,  W.  Itinera  Heteriana  I.  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15: 373-^1.  1918.— [Rep.  Eu.  A 
Med.  1 :  309-317.] — I.  Cruciferae  mediterraneae.  The  author  presents  an  alphabetical  list  of 
Cruciferae  collected  by  himself  in  regions  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  complete 
data  for  each  collection.  II.  Umbellifiorae  mediterraneae.  A  list,  similar  to  the  above,  in- 
cludes certain  members  of  the  families  Araliaceae,  Umbelliferae  and  Comaceae. — E.  B.  Payaon. 

1031.  Javorka,  S.  Kisebb  megjegyz6sek  H  djabb  adatok.  VI.  [Minor  obserTations  and 
new  data.  VI.]  Bot.  Kdzlem6nyek.  17:  52-60.  1918. — Notes  are  recorded  concerning  sev- 
eral flowering  plants  of  Hungary  and  one  new  form  is  characterized,  namely  Draba  Simon^ 
kaiana  Jav.  f.  retyezdtenaia. — /.  M.  Oreenman. 
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1032.  J0RGSN8EN,  E.  Ajtiga  pynunicbdis  X  reptans.  Bergens  Museum  Aarbok  1917-1918* 
Naturvidenskabelig  raekke  5:  1-4.  1918. — ^A  hybrid  between  Ajuga  pyramidalis  and  A, 
reptans  L.  is  recorded  and  its  important  characters  contrasted  with  those  of  the  parent 
species. — J,  M.  Greenman, 

1033.  Knuth,  R.  GeranUcefta  Novae.  I.  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15:  135-138.  1918.— The 
following  species  native  to  South  Africa  are  published  as  new  to  science :  Pelargonium  union" 
daiense,  P,  grandicalcaraium,  P.  rungvense,  P.  Paiersonii,  Monaonia  strieta,  M,  alexandrc^ 
en9%8,  and  M.  Rudatiaii, — E,  B,  Payaon. 

1034.  KooBDBBS,  S.  H.,  AND  Th.  V  ALSTON.  Atlas  der  Baumarten  von  Java.  [Atlas  of  the 
species  of  trees  of  Java.]  Roy.  8vo,  1:  PI,  1-tOO.  1913;  2:  PI.  iOl-400.  1914;  3:  PL  401-600. 
1916;  4:  PL  eOl-SOO.  1918.  P.  W.  M.  Trap.  Leiden.— This  work  in  four  volumes  of  four 
numbers  each,  illustrates  nearly  800  species  of  Javanese  trees  in  detail.  Many  habit  sketches 
and  a  few  reproductions  of  photographs  showing  the  general  appearance  of  the  trees  are  given. 
Ormoaia  ineerta  Krds.  is  described  as  new  to  science.  Aside  from  this,  descriptions  are  not 
given,  but  references  are  made  to  works  in  which  descriptions  do  occur.  The  present  atlas, 
although  a  complete  work  in  itself,  is  intended  to  supplement  previous  publications  of  the 
same  authors,  especially  the  "Bijdragen  tot  de  Kennis  der  Boomsoorten  van  Java"  [Con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  of  the  tree  species  of  Java].  [See  abo  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1735]. 
— E,  B,  Payson. 

1035.  UveillA,  H.,  and  A.  Thbllxtnq.  Oenothera  argentinae  spec.  nqv.  Rep.  Sp.  Nov. 
15:  133-134.  1918. — ^This  species  published  previously  with  an  insufficient  diagnosis  is  here 
completely  characterized.    Its  place  of  origin  is  perhaps  the  Argentine. — E.  B.  Payson, 

1036.  Maiden,  J.  H.  The  tropical  acacias  of  Queensland.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Queensland 
30:  18-51.  PL  1-7,  1918. — ^The  author  gives  an  annotated  list  of  60  recognized  species  of 
Acacia  from  Queensland,  including  the  following  which  are  described  as  new  to  science: 
Acacia  Bancrofii,  A,  curniveria,  A,  Whiteif  A,  argentea,  and  A,  Armitii  (A,  deliberata  F.  v. 
M.,  not  A.  Cunn.). — /.  M,  Greenman, 

1037.  Mbz,  Carl.  Sacciolej^s,  Mesosettsm,  Thrasya,  Ichnanthus  genera  speciebus  novis 
aucta.  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15: 122-133.  1918. — ^The  following  species  are  described  as  new  to  sci- 
ence: Sacciolepia  longisaimaf  S,  micrococcus,  S,  delicaiula,  S,  Karsienianaf  Meeoeetum  peni' 
ciUatum,  M  cigropyroides,  Thraeya  triniteneis,  Ichnanthus  lancifolius,  I,  Weherhaueri,  I, 
lasiochlamys,  I,  nerticillatus,  J,  montanus  (Panicum  inconstans  var.  montanum  Trin.),  /.  peru~ 
vianus,  I,  trinitensis,  I,  polycladus,  I,  drepanophyllus,  I,  longiglumis,  I,  venexuelanus  and  /. 
Gardneri, — E,  B,  Payson, 

1038.  Mottbt,S.  NoveauzTrollitts.  [NewTrollius.]  Revue Horticole [Paris] 90: 102-103. 
/  pi.  191$. — Two  plants  of  this  genus  are  described  and  illustrated.  The  first,  TroUius 
Ledehourii  Rchb.  comes  from  Siberia  while  the  second,  T,  pumilus  var.  yunnanensis  Hort. 
is  described  as  new  and  was  grown  from  seed  sent  from  Yunnan,  China. — Adele  Lewis  GranL 

1039.  MoTTET,  S.  Un  Nouveau  Colunmea  Hybride.  [A  new  Colmnnea  hybrid.]  Revue 
Horticole  [Paris]  90: 168-170.  1  pL  and  1  text  fig.  1918. — The  author  describes  and  illustrates 
a  new  hybrid,  C.  vedrariensis  Hort.,  resulting  from  a  cross  between  C,  Schiedeana  Schlecht. 
and  C,  magnifica  Oersted. — Adele  Lewis  Grant. 

1040.  MoTTET,  S.  Neillla,  Physocaiptss  et  Stepbanandxa.  Revue  Horticole  [Paris]  91: 
236-238.     Fig.  77,    Feb.,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1544. 

1041.  MoTTET,  S.  Nouveauz  Viburnum  de  la  Chine.  [New  Viburnum  of  China.]  Revue 
Horticole  [Paris]  91:  262-264.    /  pL  (colored),    Apr.,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1548. 
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1042.  PoBTO,  P.  Campos.  O  Cambuci  (Pftivaea  Landsdorffil  Beig*]*  21  X  27i  cm.  U  p. 
9  fig,  Estabelecimento  Graphico  de  Steele  &  C.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1920. — ^This  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  illustrates  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
Paivaea  Langsdorffii  Berg,  with  particular  reference  to  its  edible  fruit. — J.  M,  Greenman, 


1013.  Pbitsbl,  E.  Basedowia,  eine  neoe  Gattung  der  Compositen  ans  Zentnd-Austndien. 
[Basedowla,  a  new  genus  of  the  Compositse  from  central  Australia.]  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges- 
ellsch.  36:  332-337.  PL  IS,  Oct.  18,  1918. — Basedowia  helichrysaides  is  described  and  illus- 
trated as  a  new  genus  and  species  of  the  Compositae.  It  is  placed  under  the  Heliehry$eae 
and  is  related  to  Cassinia  and  to  Helichryaum, — J.  M,  Greenman, 

1044.  Pbitzel,  E.  Species  novae  ex  Australia  central!.  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15 :  356-361.  1918. 
— The  following  species  and  varieties  new  to  science  are  characterized:  Triodxa  Basedowii, 
Crotalaria  Strehlavnij  Indigofera  BasedowiXj  I,  leucotricha,  Stpaineana  phacoidee  Benth.  var. 
erecta,  Petalostyles  spinescena,  Heterodendran  florihundum,  Eremophila  caeteUi  Arminix,  E, 
Leonhardiana,  E,  Strehlawiif  Canthium  lineare,  Olearia  artda,  RiUidoexe  panniculata, — E,  B, 
Payson, 

1045.  Rogers,  R.  S.  Notes  on  Australian  orchids,  together  with  a  description  of  some 
new  species.  Trans.  &.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Australia  42: 24-37.  PI,  9-4,  Dec.  24, 1918.— 
The  author  presents  a  synopsis  with  critical  notes  of  several  genera  of  orchids.  The  follow- 
ing species  are  new  to  science:  Ccdochilue  cupreue,  Pterostylie  pusiUa,  and  PraeophyUum 
regium, — J,  M.  Greenman. 

1046.  RuBNER,  K.  Ein  neues  Epilobium  (E.  Graebneri)  aus  Westrussland.  [A  new  Bigi' 
lobium  (E.  Graebneri)  from  western  Russia.]  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15: 179-180.  1918.  [Rep.  £u. 
&  Med.  1 :  259-260.] — Epilobium  Graebneri  is  characterised  as  a  species  new  to  science. — E,  B. 
Payson, 

1047.  ScHLBCHTBR,  R.  Die  Gattung  Aganisia  Ldi.  und  ihro  Verwandten.  [The  genu 
Aganisia  Ldl.  and  its  relatives.]  Orchis  12 :  24-42.  PI.  S-^.  1918. — ^The  present  article,  which 
is  continued  from  a  previous  number  of  this  magasine  (12: 6-16,  pi.  1.  1917),  includes  a  S3m- 
optical  revision  of  Koellensteinia  Rchb.  f.,  Paradisianthits  Rchb.  f.,  Warreeila  Sohltr.,  and 
OtostyUs  Schltr.  n.  gen.  The  following  new  species  and  new  names  are  recorded:  KoeUen- 
steinia  peruviana  from  Peru,  K.  ebumea  {Cyriopodium  ebumeum  Barb.  Rodr.  from  Brasil, 
K.  Roraimae  from  Guiana,  K.boliviensis  from  Bolivia,  Paradisianthus  negleetus  from  Brasil, 
P.  micranthus  (Zygopetalum  micranthum  Barb.  Rodr.)  from  Brazil,  Otostylis  lepida  (Aganisia 
nisia  lepida  hind.  A  Rchb.  f.),  0.  brachystalix  (Zygopetalum  brachysialix  Rchb.  f.),  and  0. 
ventuta  (Zygopetalum  venustum  Ridl.). — J,  M,  Greenman, 

1048.  ScHLBCHTBR,  R.  Die  Gattung  Restrepia  H.  B.  u.  Kth.  [The  genua  Restrepit 
HBK.]  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15: 255-270.  1918.— Barbosella,  a  new  genus,  is  proposed  for  a  number 
of  Central  and  South  American  orchids  formerly  included  under  Restrepia.  The  following 
combinations  result:  Barbosella  australis  (Restrepia  australis  Cogn.),  B.  Cogniauxiana  (Be- 
strepia  Cogniauxiana  Speg.  A  Kr&nzl.),  B.  crassifolia  (Restrepia  crassifolia  Edwall),  B, 
eucullata  (Restrepia  cuculkUa  Ldl.),  B.  Dusenii  (Restrepia  Dusenii  Sampaio),  B.  Gardneri 
(PleurothcUlus  Gardneri  Ldl.),  B.  Kegelii  (Restrepia  Kegelii  Rchb.  f.),  B.  L6fgrenii  (Restrepia 
Ldfgrenii  Ck>gn.),  B.  micropkylla  (Restrepia  v/Acrophylla  Rodr.),  B.  Miersii  (Plevrothallui 
Miersii  Ldl.),  B.  Porschii  (Restrepia  Porschii  Kr&nzl.)i  B.  prorepens  (Restrepia  prorepens 
Rchb.  f.),  B.  rhyncantha  (Restrepia  rhyncantha  Rchb.  f.  &  Warsc),  B.  varicosa  (Restrepia 
varicosa  Ldl.).  The  author  also  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  genus  Restrepia  with  critical  notes 
on  each  of  the  21  recognized  species.  Three  new  sectional  names  are  given  as  follows: 
PUurothidlopsiSf  Eurestrepia  and  Achaetochilus.  The  new  name  Pleurothallus  BdwaUii 
Dusen  A  Schltr.  (Restrepia  pleurothalloides  Cogn.)  is  proposed. — E.  B.  Payson. 
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1049.  ScHLBCHTBB,  R.  Die  Oattung  Slgmatostallx  Rchb.  f.  [The  Genus  Slgmatostallx 
Rchb.  f.]  Rep.  Sp.  Nov.  15:  139-148.  1913.— The  species  previously  assigned  to  the  genus 
Sxgmatostalix  are  found  to  be  very  diverse  structurally  and  from  them  have  been  segregated 
the  new  genera  Petalocentmm  and  RoezlielU.  The  three  genera  are  compared  critically  and 
under  each  is  given  a  key  to  the  species  properly  assigned  to  them.  Besides  the  new  generic 
diagnoees  the  following  species  new  to  science  and  new  combinations  are  included:  Petalo^ 
cefUrum  pusillum  {Sigmataataltx  ptuiUa  Schltr.),  P  anffuatifolium,  Roediella  dilatata  (Sig" 
matostaliz  dikUata  Richb.  f.),R.  Wallini  {Sigmatostalix  Wallisii  Rchb.  f .),  i2.  reversa  (SigmaUh' 
stalix^  reversa  Rchb.  f.),  R,  malleifera  (SignuUostaliz  malleifera  Rchb.  f.),  R,  Lehmanniana 
(SigmatosUdix  Lehmanniana  Kr&nsl.),  Capanemia  hraehycion  (Sigmatostalix  brachydon 
Oriseb.),  C.  Juergeneiana  {Rodrigruwia  Jttergensiana  Kr&nzl.)  and  C.  pygmaea  (Rodriguegia 
pygmaea  Krftnzl.). — E,  B,  Payson. 

1050.  ScHLECHTBR,  R.  Mltteilongen  fiber  einlge  europiische  und  mediterrane  Orchideen. 
I.  [Contributions  concerning  some  European  and  Mediterranean  Orchids.  I.]  Rep.  Sp. 
Nov.  15:  273-302.  1918.  [Rep.  Eu.  &  Med.  1:  274~302.h-I.  The  genera  Aceras,  Himanto- 
glossum  and  Anacamptie  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  taxonomic  history  and  present 
interpretation.  Under  each  genus  are  listed  the  species  and  varieties  belonging  to  it  and 
critical  notes  are  given.  II.  Orchie  persica,  a  species  new  to  science,  is  characterized.  III. 
Steveniella,  a  new  genus,  is  described  and  to  it  is  referred  1  specieSi  S,  eaiyrioides  (Orchis 
saiyrioides  Stev.).  IV.  C^naria  Parlat.  is  confirmed  as  worthy  of  generic  rank.  Specimens 
are  cited  for  its  single  species,  G,  diphylla  (Lk.)  Parlat.  V.  Platanthera  parvula  is  described 
as  new  to  science. — E.  B.  Payson, 

1051.  ScHLBCHTER,  R.  Odoutioda  X  Fiirstenbergiana  Schltr.,  ein  neuer  blgenerischer 
Orchideenbastard.  [Odontioda  X  Fiirstenbergiana  Schltr.,  a  new  bigenerlc  orchid-hybrid.] 
Orchis  12:  19,  20.  1918. — ^This  new  bigeneric  hybrid  is  the  result  obtained  from  crossing 
CochUoda  vtdcanica  Benth.  with  Odontoglossum  Eduardi  Rchb.  f. — J,  M.  Greenman, 

1052.  ScHLECHTER,  R.  Orchidacese  novae  et  critlcae.  Decas  LI-LIU.  Rep.  Sp.  Nov. 
15:  193-209.  1918. — ^The  following  Guatemalan  plants,  chiefly  from  the  collections  of  Ber- 
noulli and  Cario,  are  described  as  new  to  science:  Platanthera  gtuUemalensis,  Habenaria 
dipleura,  H,  latipetata,  H,  quinquefila,  H,  spithamaeaf  Pogonia  debilis,  Ponthieva  pulchella, 
Pelexia  gtuUemalensiSf  Spiranthes  pulchra,  Physurus  humidicolaf  P.  luniferus,  P.  trilohulatuSf 
Microstylis  acianthoideSf  M,  lepanthi florae  Masdevallia  gtiatemcUensis,  Stelis  BemotUit,  S, 
Carioi,  S.  deistogama,  S.  oxypetala,  S.  tenuissimaf  Pleurothallis  BemouUiif  P.  Carioi, 
P.  lamprophylla,  Epidendrum  aberrans,  E.  Itundumj  E,  piestocaulos,  E.  verrucipes,  Notylia 
giuUemalensis,  Leochilus  major,  Omithocephaltis  tripterus.  Decas  LIV.  ibid.  210-217. — 
Caloglossum,  a  new  genus  of  Madagascar  orchids  is  described  and  to  it  are  assigned  the 
following  new  and  transferred  species:  C.  flabellatum  (Limodorum  fiabellatum  Thou.),  C 
Humblotii  (Cymbidium  Humblotii  Rolfe),  C.  magnificum,  C.  rhodochilum  (Cymbidium  rhodo^ 
ckilum  Rolfe).  Additional  new  combinations  in  other  genera  are  proposed  as  follows:  Pla- 
tanthera Komaroviif  Chloraea  reticuUUa,  Stelis  ovatildbia,  Dendrobium  Casuarinae,  Otostylis 
paludosa  (Zygopetalum  paludosum  Cogn.),  Oncidium  Spegazzinianum  {Leochilus  Spegazzini^ 
aniMS  Kr&nzl. ),  O.  Waluewa  (FFoZuetra  pulchella  Regel),  Solenidium  mattogrossense  (Leochilus 
mattogrossensis  Cogn.),  Erycina  diaphana  (Oncidium  diaphanum  Rchb.  f.),  Pachyphyllum 
muscoides  (Orchidotypus  muscoides  Krftnzl.),  P.  cyrtophyllum  (P.  falcifolium  Schltr.). — E. 
B,  Payson. 

1053.  ScHLECHTER,  R.  Orchidacese  novae  et  critlcae.  Decas  LV-LVn.  Rep.  Sp.  Nov. 
15:  324-340.  1918. — ^The  following  new  species  and  varieties  of  Madagascan  orchids  are  de- 
scribed: Benthamia  elata,  Habenaria  Ferkoana,  Cynosorchis  diplorhyncha,  C  Laggiarae,  C, 
Laggiarae  var.  ecalcarata,  Dispersis  Afzelii,  Ooodyeara  Afzeliif  PUUylepis  margaritifera, 
Bidbophyllum  Afzelii,  B,  brachyphyton,  B.  Ferkoanum,  B,  Laggiarae,  B.  melanopogon,  B, 
mirifieum,  B,  sarcorhachis,  B.  zanthobulbum,  Lissochilus  Laggiarae,   Qussonea  aurantiaca. 
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Aeranffis  crasnpes,  A,  pumilio,  A.  venusia,  Jumellea  cyrtoceras,  J.  Ferkoana,  AnQraecim 
conchoglosaum,  A.  Ferkoanumf  A,  cUuyearpum,  A,  Laggiaraef  A,  fnelanoaiictum,  A.  mirabiU, 
A.  sarcodantkum,  A.  Unu%8pica, — E,  B,  Payson. 

1054.  ScHLECHTERi  R.  Ofcliidaceae  novae,  in  caldarils  Hortl  Dahlemensii  cnltie.  [New 
orchids  cultivated  in  the  Garden  at  Dahlem.]  Notizblatt  KOnigl.  Bot.  Gart.  Mua.  Berlin  7: 
26&-280.  Oct.  1,  1918. — The  following  new  species  of  orchids  are  described:  Afcudetrallta 
paranaeriMf  Sielia  diaphana,  S,  fragrans,  S.  Porsehiana,  S.  robusta,  S,  thermophila,  Pkvrih 
thaUis  lamproglotsa,  P,  margaritifera,  P.  microblephara,  P.  mirabilis,  P.  paranaefuis,  P. 
Petersiana,  P.  rhabdosepala,  Octameria  rhodoglossa,  Encydia  laxa  native  of  Brasil,  Dendrih 
bium  dahlemense  from  Sumatra,  Polyatachya  ftdvilabia  from  ICamerun,  Maxillana  phaeih 
glossa  and  M.  xanthorhoda  native  country  unknown,  and  Vanda  Petersiana  from  Bunna.— 
jr.  M.  Greenman. 

1055.  ScHLECHTER,  R.  Ueber  einige  neue  Cymbidien.  [On  some  new  Cymbidiiisu.] 
Orchis  12: 45-48.  1918. — The  following  new  species  and  new  hybrids  are  described:  Cymbidr 
ium  Hennisianum  from  India,  Cj/mbidium  X  FUrsterihergianum  (C  Traceyanum  X  eryihro' 
stylum),  and  Cymbidium  X  magnificum  (C.  erythraaiylum  X  Lowianum), — J,  M,  Greenman. 

1056.  ScHLBCHTBB,  R.  Vanda  X  Herzlana  Schitr.  n.  hybr.  Orchis  12:  88,  89.  1918.- 
Vanda  X  Herziana  is  described  as  a  new  hybrid  between  Vanda  coeruUa  and  V.  etuune  Ldl. 

AT.  Oreenman, 


1057.  ScHLBCHTEB,  R.  Zwei  neue  Hybriden  (Brassocattleya  X  Paulae  Schitr.  und  Lae- 
liocattleya  X  pulchella).  [Two  new  hybrids.]  Orchis  12 :  87.  191S,— Br aesocaUleya  X  Pardat 
was  obtained  by  crossing  CaUleya  aurea  with  Brassavola  Perrinii  Rchb.  f .  and  LaeliocaiUeya 
X  pulchella  was  obtained  by  crossing  the  natural  hybrid  Laelio  X  Crawshayana  with  CaHlep 
veltUina  Rchb.  f. — J,  Af .  Greenman. 

1058.  ScHNEiDEB,  Camillo.  Wclterc  BeitrXge  zur  Kenntnis  der  chinesischen  Arten  der 
Gattung  Berberis  (Euberberis).  [Further  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  spedei 
of  the  genus  Berberi8(Euberberis).]  Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr.  66:31^-326.  1916.  /did.  67: 15-32, 
135-146,  213-228,  284r-300.  1918.— In  this  series  of  articles  the  author  presents  a  revision  of 
the  Chinese  species  of  Berberis  recognizing  85  species  and  several  varieties  grouped  in  10  sec- 
tions. The  following  new  species  and  new  combinations  are  included:  Berberis  phanera, 
B,  Grodtmannia,  B,  Collettii,  B.  Willeana,  B.  Faberi,  B.  microtricha,  B.  Francheiianaf  B. 
kansuensis,  B.  oritrepha,  B.  Wilsonae  Hensl.  var.  svhcatdialata  (B.  subcaidialata  Schn.)i  ^^ 
B.  Wilsonae  Hemsl.  var.  Siapfiana  {B,  vulgaris  var.  Stapfiana  Voss). — J,  M,  Greenman. 

1059.  ScHt7Lz,  O.  E.  Sisymbrium  septulatum  DC,  eine  bisher  nicht  geniigend  bekanflte 
Art.  [Sisymbrium  septulatum  DC,  a  species  previously  insufficiently  known.]  Rep.  Sp.  Nov. 
15:  369-372.  1918.  [Rep.  Eu.  &  Med.  1 :  306-308.]— This  species,  described  from  incomplete 
material  and  confused  by  synon3rmy  has  been  variously  misinterpreted.  A  complete  specific 
description  is  given  and  specimens  are  cited.  The  following  new  varieties  are  characterued^ 
S,  septukUum  DC.  var.  trichocarpum,  S,  septulatum  DC.  var.  dtuycarpum,  S.  septulatum  DC- 
var.  lasiocarpum, — E,  B.  Payson, 

1060.  Small,  James.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Compositae.  8vo,  xi  +  SSi Pi 
6  pi,  79  Uxt'fig.  William  Wesley  &  Son:  London,  1919.  [Reprinted  from  the  New  Phytolo- 
gist.  Vols,  xvi-xviii.    1917-1919.]— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1142. 

1061.  ViBRHAPPBR,  F.  Was  ist  TrifoUum  PilczU  Adamovii?  [What  is  TrifoUum  PilciW 
Adamovid?]  Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr.  67 :  252-264, 328-337.  PI  5.  1918.— The  author  presents 
the  results  of  a  critical  study  of  TrifoUum  Pilczii  Adamovic,  and  discusses  its  relationBn»P 
to  T,  eximium  Steph.  and  T,  altaicum  Vierh. — /.  M.  Greenman, 
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1002.  ViGUiBB,  R.  Les  AfallAcies  ciiltiv6e8.  [Cultivated  AfallAceae.]  Revue  Hortioole 
[Paris]  91: 22^229.    Feb.,  1919. 

1003.  ViGUisBy  R.  Lea  Arallac6ea  ciiltiv6ea.  [Cultivated  Araliaceae.]  Revue  Horticole 
[Parial 91: 250-252.    Mar.,  1919. 

1004.  Von  Wbttstbin,  R.  Moltkea  DSrflerl  Wetteteln  und  die  Abgrenzttiig  der  Oattung 
Moltkea.  [Mdtkea  DOrflerl  Wetteteln  and  the  demarcation  of  the  genua  Moltkea.]  Oesterr. 
Bot.  Zeitschr.  67 :  301-308.  PL  S,  Mfig,  1918.— The  author  describes  in  detail  and  illustrates 
Moltkea  Ddrfieri  Wettst.,  discusses  the  relationship  of  the  genus  Moltkea  to  allied  genera,  and 
enumerates  with  the  bibliography  and  synonymy  eight  species  recognised  under  the  above 
generic  name. — J,  M,  Greenman, 

1005.  Wagnbr,  Rudolf.  Erlluterungen  zu  Plumlera  Abblldung  der  Anechltes  li^ulacea 
(Lanu)  Mlers.  [Biplanations  to  Plumler's  Illustration  of  Anechltes  li^ulacea  (Lam.)  Miers.] 
Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr.  07:  337-345.    S  fig.    1918. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNCLASSIFIED  PUBLICATIONS 

Burton  E.  Livingston,  Editor 

1000.  Anonymous.  Palatebility  for  sheep  of  certain  New  Zealand  forest  plante.  New 
Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19:  293-294.    1919. 

1007.  Anontmous.  Lac  cultivation  in  India.  Soi.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:280.  1919.  [From 
Jour,  Roy.  Soc,  of  Arte,] 

1088.  Anonymous.    Utilization  of  marine  plants.    Sci.  Amer.  121 :  557.    1919. 

1009.  Anonymous.    Peat  fuel  for  locomotives.    Sci.  Amer.  121:  500.    1919. 

1070.  Baldwin,  J.  F.  Germination  of  grains.  Sci.  Amer.  121:  020.  1919. — Reports  of 
germination  of  grains  of  cereals  found  wrapped  up  with  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  are  claimed 
to  be  fictitious. — Chae,  H,  Otis, 

1071.  BussY,  P.  Le  latanier  du  Sud-Annam  et  sa  fibre.  [The  Bourbon  palm  of  southern 
tnnam  and  ite  fiber.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  1 :  377-380.  1919.— A  discussion  of  the 
fibers  produced  by  the  palm  Corypha  leconUei  Becc. — E.  D,  Merrill, 

1072.  Caballero,  A.  La  Chara  foetida  A.  Br.,  y  las  larvas  de  Stegomjria,  Culez  y  Anoph- 
eles. [Chara  foetida  A.  Br.  and  the  larvae  of  Stegomjria,  Culex  and  Anopheles.]  Bol.  R.  Soc. 
Espafiola  Hist.  Nat.  19:  449-455.  Oct.,  1919. — In  the  botanical  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Barcelona  it  was  noticed  that  an  aquarium  containing  Chara  foetida  appeared  not  to  breed 
mosquitoes  as  did  other  aquaria  containing  other  aquatics  (PotamogetonfluitanSf  P,  pectinatue, 
Blodea  canadensis,  and  Apium  nodiftorum).  Experiments  were  undertaken  which  indicated 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Chara  foetida,  probably  not  much  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  container,  caused  the  death  of  mosquito  larvae  by  asphyxiation.  The 
larvae  of  Stegomyia  appeared  somewhat  more  resistant  than  those  of  the  other  genera.  The 
cultivation  of  Chara  foetida  is  stated  to  be  easy  and  economical  and  its  use  in  tanks,  ponds, 
etc.,  is  recommended  for  preventing  the  development  therein  of  mosquito  larvae. — 0,  E, 
Jennings, 

1073.  Clarkson,  Edward  Halb.  The  irresistible  charm  of  the  ferns.  Amer.  Fern 
Jour.  9:  10^116.     PL  7-8.    1919. 

1074.  Frbund,  Hans.  Ueber  Kork-Ersatz.  [Substitutes  for  Cork.]  Pharm.  Zentralhalle 
Deutschland  60:  183-187.  1919. — ^The  scarcity  of  cork  in  Germany  necessitated  the  use  of 
substitutes  for  this  commodity.  The  author  describes  the  various  barks,  piths,  etc.,  used 
for  this  purpose. — H.  Engelhardt. 
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1075.  FuBHNER,  H.  Goldregen  Tabak.  [Cyttsns  Imbuniiiin  tobacco.]  Phann.  Zentral- 
halle  Deutschland  60:  336-337.  1919. — The  leaves  of  Cytisua  labtamumf  when  subjected  to  a 
proper  fermentation,  furnish  a  product  which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco.  The 
smoke  does  not  smell  disagreeable,  does  not  irritate  the  mucous  membranes  and  acts  on  the 
central  nervous  system  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  tobacco. — H,  Engelhardt. 

1076.  Griebel,  C.  BeitrXge  zum  mikroskopischen  NachweU  von  pflanzlichen  Streckung*- 
mitteln  und  Ersatzstoffen  bei  der  Untersuchttiig  der  Nahmngs-  u.  GenussmitteL  [Microscopic 
demonstration  of  vegetable  substitutes  in  food  investigation.]  Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahrungg- 
u.  Genussmittel  38:  129-141.  1919. — ^Histological  description  of  substitutes  for  bread  and 
meal,  preserves,  spices,  and  coffee. — H,  Q,  Barbour. 

1077.  Haberlandt,  G.  Food  value  of  alfalfti  used  as  a  table  vegetable.  ScL  Amer. 
Supplem.  88:  298,  312.    1919.    [From  Die  Naturwissenschaften  (Berlin).] 

1078.  Herter,  W.  Zur  quantitativen  Mikroanalyse  der  Naliniiigs-  und  Ftttteimittel. 
[Quantitative  micro-analysis  of  food.)  Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahmngs*  u.  Genussmittel  38: 
65-82.    1919. — ^Thorough  theoretical  discussion  with  numerous  examples. — H.  G,  Barbour, 

1079.  Howe,  H.  E.  Research  and  cotton.  Sci.  Amer.  121 :  606.  1919.— A  brief  r6sum6  of 
what  investigation  has  done  in  the  past  for  this  branch  of  the  textile  industries. — ChoB.  H. 
OtU. 

1060.  Howe,  H.  E.    Using  vegetable  seeds.    Sci.  Amer.  121 :  554.    1919. 

1081.  Krafft,  K.  Efgebnisse  der  Untersuchung  von  Ersatzmitteln  Im  Jahre  1918  tind 
Januar  bis  April  1919.  [Investigation  of  food  substitutes.]  Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahrunge-  u. 
Genussmittel  38 :  213-221.  1919. — Substitutes  for  baking-powder  and  accessories,  eggs,  spices, 
extracts,  flavorings,  honey,  preserves,  fulminating  powder,  tea  and  coffee,  tobacco,  fruit 
juices,  beer,  and  sausages. — H,  O,  Barbour. 

1062.  Smith,  E.  Philip.  Pdllinosis  ("Hay-Fever").  Jour.  Botany  58:  40^44.  1020.— 
A  condensed  account  is  given  of  the  symptoms  of  hay  fever.  It  is  noted  that  the  problem  of 
treatment  has  heretofore  been  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  immunologist.  The 
earliest  work  was  that  of  Dunbab  and  Fbattsnitz,  and  their  experiments  were  elaborate.  A 
list  is  given  of  the  plants  found  by  these  authors  to  cause  hay  fever.  The  present  author  adds 
various  conifers  to  the  list.  He  thinks  the  toxalbumen  theory  of  Dimbar  is  scarcely  tenable 
because  the  contents  of  the  pollen  grain  are  separated  from  the  nasal  membrane  by  the  wall 
of  the  grain.  Mechanical  irritation  or  the  production  of  substances  on  the  surface  of  the 
pollen  are  the  only  alternatives  left.  The  author  finds  mechanical  irritation  insu£Bcient  to 
account  for  the  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand  the  grains  are  coated  with  tapetal  debris 
often  in  the  form  of  an  oily  substance.  The  oil  was  extracted  by  ether  from  the  pollen  of 
Hibiscus  and  was  found  to  produce  a  blister  when  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin  of  the  fore- 
arm. Very  similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  pollen  of  Plantago,  The  cases  of  Primula 
obconica  and  sinensis  are  cited  to  show  that  such  irritating  oils  are  produced  by  plants.  If 
this  theory  of  the  cause  of  hay  fever  is  correct  it  will  throw  a  new  light  on  the  whole  problem 
and  bring  it  into  line  with  well-known  cases  of  plant-dermatitis  which  cover  quite  a  wide 
range  of  plant  organisms.— iT.  Af.  Wiegand, 

1083.  Stuart,  G.  A.  D.,  and  E.  J.  Butler.  Report  of  the  Director.  Sci.  Rept.  Agric. 
Inst.  Pusa  1918-19:  1-10.  1919. — A  summary  of  the  more  important  scientific  work  for  the 
year  at  the  Pusa  Institute  (India). — Winfield  Dudgeon, 

1084.  Vernbt,  G.  Bur  les  causes  de  la  cosgulation  naturelle  du  latex  d'Hevea  bnusiliensis. 
[On  the  causes  of  natural  coagulation  of  the  latex  of  Hevea  brasiliensis.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst. 
Sci.  Saigon  1 :  342-347.    1919. 

1086.  Wall,  A.  The  pronunciation  of  scientific  terms  in  New  Zealand,  with  special  refers 
ence  to  the  terms  of  botany.    Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  51:  409-414.    1919 
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AGRONOMY 

C.  V.  Piper,  Editor 
Mart  R.  Burr,  Aaaiatani  Editor 

1086.  Alwat,  F.  J.  A  phosphate-huni^  peat  soil.  Jour.  Amer.  Peat  Soc.  13 :  108-143. 
1920. — Some  Miimesota  bogs  are  found  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  lime  and  available  nitro- 
gen for  the  production  of  all  crops  suitable  to  the  region.  Phosphates,  however,  are  very 
scant. — O.  B,  Bigg, 

1067.  Anonymous.  Blephant-giass  in  elevated  localities.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales 
31:  84.    1920. — ^Treats  of  Pennisetum  purpureum, — L.  R.  Waldron, 

1088.  Anonymous.  The  department  and  elephant-grass.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales 
31: 143.    1920. — ^Treats  of  Ponniaetum  purpureum, — L.  R,  Waldron. 

1089.  Anonymous.  Coffee  in  New  South  Wales.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31 :  133. 
1920. — This  crop  {Coffea  spp.)  would  be  unsuited  to  New  South  Wales. — L.  R,  Waldron. 

1090.  Anonymous.  Liming,  cultiTation  and  manurial  experiments  at  Margam,  Australia. 
Australian  Sugar  Jour.  11 :  679-681.    1920. 

1091.  Anonymous.  Further  reports  on  elephant  grass.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales 
31:244.    1920. 

1092.  Anonymous.  Rice  culture  in  New  South  Wales.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31 : 
232.    1920. — ^Results  so  far  not  encouraging  but  further  trials  are  advised. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

1093.  Anonymous.  Weed  seeds.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1:316.  1920.— Popular.— C^a«. 
H.  Otis. 

1094.  Anonymous.  Paper  from  bagasse.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  283.  1920.  (Review  of 
a  pi^>er  in  The  Technical  Engineering  News.  Feb.,  1920.] — Describes  the  process  for  com- 
mercially making  a  special  paper  from  bagasse,  which  is  sugar  cane  from  which  the  juice 
has  been  extracted. — Clms.  H.  Otis. 

1095.  Anonymous.  Home-made  syrup  from  sugar  beets.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  285-286. 
1920. — This  appears  to  be  a  brief  of  a  paper  by  Ort  and  Withrow  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry.    Feb.,  1920.-— Chas.  H.  Otis. 
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1096.  Anontmous.  Blzacatoncomo  material  prima  para  pi^l.  [Zacatonasapi^r-makiflg 
material.]  Revista  Agric.  [Mexico]  4:  107-111.  1  fig,  1919. — A  popular  account  based  on: 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Bull.  309.    1919.— JoAn  A.  Stevenson. 

1097.  Anontmous.  Origeiiy  cultivo  e  industrla  del  cacahuate.  [Origin,  ctiltiTation  and 
commercial  aspects  of  the  peanut.]  Jalisco  Rural  [Mexico]  2: 81-86.  1920.— Oopied  from  El 
Boletin  de  la  Camara  Agric.  de  Leon  [Mexico]. — John  A.  Stevenson. 

1098.  Atkinson,  Esmond.  Weeds  and  their  identification.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agrie* 
19 :  232-234.  1  fig.  1919. — This  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  articles  interrupted  by  the  war 
in  1916.  Plants  known  as  ''winter  annuals"  are  under  discussion.  Spurrey  (Spergtda  amn* 
sis)  is  described  in  detail  at  various  stages  of  growth.  It  is  reported  as  a  useful  plant  in 
some  countries,  but  it  can  be  considered  only  as  a  noxious  weed  in  New  Zealand.  Its  posi- 
tion as  a  weed,  and  possible  control  measures  are  discussed. — N.  J.  Giddings. 

1099.  AuMi^LLER,  F.  Nutation  und  Feinheitsgrad  der  Spelzen  bei  zweizeiliger  Gerste. 
[Nutation  and  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  glumes  in  two-rowed  barley.]  lUustrierte  Landw. 
Zeitg.  39 :  430-431.  Fig.  SSI^SSS.  1919. — The  heads  of  varieties  having  fine  glumes  are  shown 
by  measurements  to  stand  more  nearly  upright  than  those  having  coarser  glumes.  The 
former  varieties  are  of  higher  quality  but  the  latter  are  more  productive. — John  W.  Roberii. 

1100.  Bancroft,  Wilder  T.  [Rev.  of:  Peters,  Charles  A.  The  preparation  of  sob- 
stances  important  in  agriculture.  Srd.  ed.  19  x  14  cm.,  vii  +  81  p.  John  Wiley  and  Sodb, 
Inc.:  New  York,  1919.    10.80.]    Jour.  Phy.  Chem.  23:  444.    1919. 

1101.  B  an6,  Jose  de.  Dos  cosechas  de  avena  por  una.  [Two  crops  of  oats  for  one.]  Rev. 
Agric.  [Mexico]  4:  154-156.  f  finf.  1919. — ^A  ratoon  crop  secured  under  favorable  weather 
conditions  at  small  labor  cost. — John  A.  Stevenson. 

1102.  Barber,  C.  A.  The  growth  of  sugarcane.  Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.  22: 19&-203.  IfiOO. 
— The  fifth  article  of  a  series  on  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  deals  with  the  rate  of  maturing  of  the 
cane  plant  as  a  whole,  the  rate  of  early  development,  the  average  length  and  thickness  of 
the  mature  joints,  and  the  richness  of  the  juice  in  branches  of  different  ages.  [See  next 
following  Entry,  1103.]—^.  Koch. 

1103.  Barber,  C.  A.  The  growth  of  sugar  cane.  Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.  22 :  76-^.  1920. 
— The  fourth  article  of  a  series  on  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  deals  with  the  formula  for  the 
branching  of  the  cane  plant.    (See  next  preceding  Entry,  1102.] — E.  Koch. 

1104.  Barber,  C.  A.  Progress  of  the  sugarcane  industry  in  India  during  the  years  1916 
and  1917.  Agric.  Res.  Inst.  Pusa  Bull.  83.  4^  p.  1919. — The  cane  varieties  in  general  use 
are  poor,  and  the  cultural  practices  and  methods  of  handling  the  product  primitive.  The 
Department  is  endeavoring  to  introduce  improvements  along  these  lines,  and  the  reports 
cover  some  of  this  work  as  carried  out  in  the  various  provinces.  Reports  are  given  for  Madras, 
Travancere,  Mysore,  Bombay,  Central  Provinces,  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  United  Pfot- 
inces,  Punjab,  North-west  Frontier  Province,  Assam,  and  Burma. — N.  J.  Giddings. 

1105.  Besson,  M.  a.,  and  Adrian  Doane.  Darso.  Oklahoma  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull 
127.  jSO  p.  Fig.  1-6.  1919. — Darso  is  a  new  grain  sorghum  of  unknown  origin,  possessing 
superior  drouth  resisting  qualities.  It  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  very  imiform  size,  early  maturing, 
leafy,  red-seeded.  The  forage  has  a  higher  total  sugar  content  than  kafir  or  feterita.  The 
feeding  value  of  the  seed  is  less  than  that  of  black-hulled  white  kafir.  It  is  recommended  bb  e 
grain  sorghum  in  the  drier  regions  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Kansas,  but  not  in  the  more 
humid  regions  where  other  grain  sorghums  and  com  make  satisfactory  yields. — John  i* 
Elliott. 

1106.  Beverley,  J.    Maize  notes.    New  Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19:  242-243.    1919. 
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1107.  BoLLBT,  H.  L.  Official  field  crop  inspection.  Proc.  Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts 
1919: 22-31.  1919. — Author  believes  "that  the  first  step  in  cereal  crop  improvement  rests  in 
farther  extension  of  our  state  seed  and  weed  laws  and  in  the  activity  of  the  forces  represented 
by  them,  to  include  proper  control  of  seed  crop  production  and  of  seed  and  grain  distribu- 
tion." Seed  inspection  laws  alone  have  failed  to  insure  seed  and  crop  improvement  since 
they  inspect  in  the  bin  or  bag  after  the  goods  has  left  the  farm.  Proposes  for  ''every  cereal 
producing  state  a  law  authorising  seed,  field  crop  inspection,  seed  certification,  seed  stand- 
ardisation and  seed  sales  lists"  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  officer,  also  providing 
for  educational  emphasis  together  with  means  for  demonstrations  and  field  work  with  seed 
plots. — M,  T.  Munn. 

1108.  Bre  AKWELL,  E.  Popular  description  of  grasses.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31 : 
24-28.  Fig.  1-9.  1920. — Habits  of  growth  and  seed  production,  palatability,  behavior  under 
irrigation  and  commercial  possibilities  are  given  for  the  genus  Danthonia  as  found  in  New 
South  Wales.  Danthonia  longifoliaf  D.  hipartita  and  D.  pallida f  are  figured.  The  Danthonias 
constitute  90  per  cent  of  the  grass  herbage  on  the  tablelands  and  slopes  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  are  common  in  western  districts.  Seed  habits  are  fairly  good.  The  Danthonias  will  be 
valuable  in  pastures  in  the  future. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

1109.  Bre  AKWELL,  E.  A  remarkable  fodder  plant.  Shearman's  clover.  (Trifoliumfra- 
gijerum  var.)  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31 :  245-250.  4  fiQ-  1920. — This  report  is  given 
by  the  agrostologist.  This  clover  was  propagated  vegetatively  from  an  individual  plant 
found  growing  alone  several  years  previously.  A  taxonomic  study  indicates  it  to  be  unique, 
but  closely  allied  to  strawberry  clover,  T.  fragiferum.  The  author  suggests  that  it  may  have 
resulted  from  a  cross  between  T.  fragiferum  and  T.  repena  or  T,  medium  or  even  between  the 
two  latter.  Although  under  observation  for  over  20  years  it  has  not  been  observed  to  produce 
viable  seed.  Compared  with  T.  JragifeTum,  it  is  said  to  spread  three  times  as  quickly  and  to 
produce  six  times  the  amount  of  feed.  Its  palatability  and  nutritive  quality  are  stated  to  be 
of  the  highest  order.  It  thrives  on  marshy  and  slightly  saline  soils.  It  is  not  killed  by 
frost.    Chemical  analyses  are  given. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

1110.  Brbakwell,  E.  Trials  of  Wimmers  rye-grass.  (Lollum  subulattim.)  Agric. 
Gas.  New  South  Wales  31: 107-110.  f  fig,  1920. — Conclusions  as  given  are  unfavorable  to 
the  grass  both  as  to  cultural  results  and  palatability. — L.  R.  Waldron, 

1111.  Brbakwell,  E.  Bokhara  Clover  on  the  southern  table-lands.  Agric.  Gas.  New 
South  Wales  31 :  67.    1920.— Treats  of  Melilotus  alha.—L.  R.  Waldron. 

1112.  Breasola,  M.  La  devltalizzazlone  del  semi  dl  Cuscuta.  (The  killing  of  Cnscota 
seeds.]  Stas.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52 :  193-207.  1919. — This  is  a  continuation  of  work  which  was 
reported  upon  in  1913.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  without  screening  to  find  a 
method  of  killing  the  seeds  of  Cuscuta  in  a  lot  of  leguminous  seeds.  It  was  found  that 
due  to  the  different  sises  of  the  seeds  of  C  arv&miB  and  C  Trijolii  screening  would  not 
separate  the  former  from  seeds  of  Trifolium.  The  method  devised  was  that  of  heating 
the  lot;  incidentally  it  was  found  that  the  seeds  of  Medicago  saliva ^  Trifolium  pratense,  Tri- 
folium  repena  and  Lotus  comiculatus  did  not  lose  their  vitality  when  exposed  to  the  temper- 
atures of  experiment,  i.e.,  05*^C.  for  one  and  two  hours,  70^C.  for  one  hour  and  75 ^'C.  for  one 
hour.  In  fact  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  seeds  of  these  leguminosae  germinating  was  in 
some  cases  greater  after  the  treatment.  The  striking  advantage  was  also  found  that  the 
seeds  of  Cuscuta  most  easily  screened  out  of  seeds  of  the  legume  was  the  one  that  seemed 
to  resist  heat  a  little  better  (C.  Trijolii)  while  the  other  (C.  arvensis)  was  most  easily  killed. 
When  tried  in  soil,  the  germinability  of  the  two  was  found  to  decrease  from  43.6  per  cent  to 
11.8  per  cent  in  C.  Trifolii  and  from  55.6  per  cent  to  0.2  per  cent  for  C.  arvensis  when  heated 
for  one  hour  at  75 *C. — A.  Bonazzi. 
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1113.  Bbown,  Edoab.  Voltmtftry  labeling  by  seedsmen.  Proc.  Assoc.  0£5cial  Seed  Ana- 
lysts 1919 :  41-42.  1919. — Following  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
many  large  seed  houses  and  firms  pledged  their  support  to  the  proposal  that  seedsmen  label 
all  farm  seeds  sold,  giving  on  each  lot  of  10  pounds  or  more,  purity,  germination,  and  date 
when  tested,  and  if  imported,  the  country  of  origin.  A  series  of  purchases  of  seeds  from  seed 
dealers  throughout  the  country  showed  that  78  per  cent  of  the  samples  were  not  labeled, 
however,  "a  larger  percentage  of  the  seedsmen  who  specifically  agreed  to  label  their  seeds 
were  found  to  comply  with  the  agreement  than  was  the  case  with  seedsmen  who  did  not  so 
express  themselves.'' — M,  T.  Munn. 

1114.  Bbown,  W.  H.  Philippine  fiber  plants.  Forestry  Bur.  Philippine  Islands  Bull.  19. 
116  p.,  28  pi,    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1904. 

1115.  Bbxtnol,  Gil  Mobicb.  Algtinos  pastes  natundes  de  Mexico.  [Natural  pastures  is 
Mexico.]  Rev.  Agric.  [Mexico]  4 :  58-02.  1  fig,  1919. — Outlines  the  different  types  of  pasture 
grasses  in  Mexico. — John  A.  Stevens. 

1116.  BuROESS,  J.  L.  Relation  of  varying  degrees  of  heat  to  the  viability  of  seeds.  Proc. 
Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts  1919:  48-^1.  1919. — ^The  author  conducted  experiments  with 
com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  garden  beans — seeds  most  liable  to  injoiy 
by  insect  pests,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  critical  temperature  above  which  the  viability 
of  each  species  is  affected.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  tabular  form.— 
M,  T,  Munn. 

1117.  Call,  L.  E.  Director's  report.  Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  1917-18.  6S  p.  1918.- 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entries  1466,  2024. 

1118.  Chambliss,  Chableb  E.  Prairie  rice  culture  in  the  United  States.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agric.  Farmers  Bull.  1092.    id  p.,  IS  fig,    1920. 

1119.  Clatton,  W.  F.  The  tea  industry  in  South  Africa.  I.  South  African  Jour. 
Indust.  3:  112-120.  PL  1-2,  1920.— Brief  history  of  the  tea  industry  in  Natal,  and  of  the 
cultural  methods  employed. — E.  M,  Doidge. 

1120.  Cockayne,  L.  An  economic  investigation  of  the  Montane  tussock  grassland  of  New 
Zealand.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19: 343-346.  f  fig,  1919.— This  is  the  fourth  of  a  scries 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  Montane  tussock  grassland.  The  California  thistle,  Cnteitf 
arvensiSf  is  reported  as  becoming  firmly  established  in  some  areas  which  were  bare  from  over- 
grazing. It  seems  to  be  palatable  to  some  animals,  and  may  help  to  establish  other  useful 
plants,  in  which  case  it  should  not  be  considered  a  weed. — N,  J,  Giddings, 

1121.  CowaiLL,  H.  B.  Cross  pollination  of  sugar  cane.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  and  Labor 
Porto  Rico  3 : 1-6.    1919.— See  Bot  .Absts.  5,  Entry  1478. 

1122.  Cre vosT,  C. ,  AND  C.  Lem  ABIE.  PUuites  et  produits  filamenteux  et  textiles  de  Tlndo- 
chine.  (Fiber-  and  textile-producing  plants  of  Indo-China.]  Bull.  Econ.  Indochine  22: 813- 
837.  PI.  $.  1919. — A  continuation  of  the  general  paper  on  this  subject,  covering  the 
families  Asdepiadaceae,  Ulmaceae,  Urtricaceae,  Scitamineae,  Bromeliaceae,  Amaryllidaceae, 
Liliaceae,  and  Pontederiaceae. — E.  D,  Merrill, 

1 123.  Crocker,  Willi  am.  Optimum  temperatiures  for  the  after-ripening  of  seeds.  Proc. 
Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts  1919 :  46-48.  1919. — The  author  made  a  study  of  freshly  harvested 
seeds  of  species  of  Crataegus,  American  linden,  sugar  maple,  peach,  and  two  species  of 
Ambrosia.  These  seeds  are  typical  of  those  having  dormant  embryos.  The  changes  that  go 
on  and  lead  up  to  their  normal  germination  are  spoken  of  as  after-ripening  of  the  embryos. 
The  embryos  of  these  seeds  must  go  through  certain  fundamental  physiological  changes 
before  they  sprout  normally,  since  the  embryos  will  not  grow  at  all  or  only  abnormally  wbeo 
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hey  are  naked  and  given  all  ordinary  conditions  favorable  to  germination.  The  optimum 
emperature  for  the  process  of  after-ripening  lies  in  the  region  of  4  to  5^C.,  and  a  constant 
«mperature  in  these  limits  is  very  much  more  favorable  than  alternations  between  it  and 
ligher  or  lower  temperatures.  At  freezing  temperatures,  after-ripening  of  these  embryos 
irogresses  very  slowly  if  at  all,  while  temperature  periods  above  lO'^C.  are  especially  detri« 
aental  to  the  process.  The  facts  disclosed  by  the  investigation  raise  the  question  whether 
nurserymen  who  layer  their  seeds  to  produce  after-ripening  would  not  do  better  to  put  the 
leeds  in  cold  storage  houses  at  optimum  temperatures  of  4  to  5^*0.,  which  would  lead  to  a 
Quch  more  rapid  and  complete  after-ripening  than  is  attained  in  layering  under  fluctuating 
emperatures.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  author  that  such  methods  should  give  returns  in  a 
greater  percentage  of  seeds  producing  plants  and  in  the  general  high  vigor  of  the  plants 
esulting  from  completed  after-ripened  embryos. — M,  T.  Munn, 

1124.  Cross,  W.  E.  The  Kavangire  cane.  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer 
3 :  397-399.    1  fig.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  2113. 

1 125.  Day,  James  W.  The  relation  of  size,  shape  and  number  of  replications  of  plats  to 
fobable  error  in  field  experimentation.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12: 100-105.  1920. — ^Varia-. 
ion  is  reduced  by  increasing  the  sise  of  the  plat  to  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  or  over.  Most 
«curate  results  are  obtained  from  plats  that  are  long  and  narrow  and  extend  in  the  direction 
»f  greatest  variation  of  the  soil.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  replications  of  a  plat  of  given 
ise  increases  the  accuracy  of  the  results. — F,  M.  Schertz. 

1126.  Dbbm,  J.  W.  Pasture  top-dressing  test  in  Waipukuraw  county.  New  Zealand  Jour. 
Lgric.  19:  295-296.  1919. — Sheep  were  used  in  these  experiments  and  the  results  for  two 
easons  indicate  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  top-dress. — N,  J.  Oiddings, 

1127.  Dbb COMBES,  Paul.  Le  reboisement  at  le  d6veloppement  economique  de  la  Fxmnce. 
Reforestation  and  the  economic  development  of  France.]  M6m.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux 
rn,  2 :  103-217.    f  fig.    1918. 

1128.  Descombbs,  Paul.  Installation  d'exp^riences  prolong^es  sur  le  ruissellement.  [Pro- 
racted  experiments  upon  stream-flow.]  M^m.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux  VII,  2: 17-35. 
?  fig.    1918. 

1120.  DoBLAS,  Jos£  Herrbra.  B1  trigo  tremesino.  [Three-months  wheat.]  Bol.  Assoc. 
Lgric.  [Espafla]  12 :  47-52.  1919. — Discusses  a  variety  of  wheat  known  as  *  'Tremesino"  (three* 
Qonths)  secured  by  selection  from  the  common  fall  type  planted  in  Spain.  Yields  were  much 
ess  than  with  the  fall  variety  and  it  is  not  reconunended  for  planting  except  where  planting 
it  the  usual  time  has  been  impossible.  The  variety  yielded  in  four  experiments  an  average 
»f  10.75  hectoliters  per  hectarea. — John  A.  Stevenson. 

1130.  DoBLAs,  Jos£  Hbrrera.  Bstudio  sobre  el  cultivo  de  la  almorta.  (Studies  in  the 
lultivation  of  the  grass  pea  (Lathyrus  sativos).]  Bol.  Assoc.  Agric.  [Espafia]  11:  665-674. 
919. — Botanical  classification,  uses,  varieties,  cultivation  and  yields  of  Lathyrue  aaiivuf 
grass  pea). — John  A.  Stevenson. 

1131.  Duncan,  J.  Noxious  weeds.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19: 366-368.  1919.— It  is 
irged  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds.  Weeds  should  be 
lestroyed  before  seeding  and  the  assistance  of  the  public  should  be  enlisted  to  destroy  weeds 
18  soon  as  they  are  observed.  Methods  of  weed  dissemination  are  discussed  and  means  of 
prevention  are  indicated.  It  is  suggested  that  in  sowing  to  pasture  the  best  of  seed  and 
denty  of  it  should  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  dose  sod.  This  tends  to  choke  out  and 
ire-vent  growth  and  spread  of  weeds.  Farmers  should  not  admit  thrashing  machines  to  their 
arms  until  the  machines  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned. — N.  J.  Giddings, 
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1132.  DuYSEN,  F.  Ueber  die  Kelmkraftdauer  elniger  landwirthschaftllche  Wichtiger 
Samen.  [Concerning  the  vitality  of  certain  agriculturally  important  seeds.  ]  lUustrierte  Landw. 
Zeitg.  39:  282-283.  1919. — ^As  the  result  of  germination  experiments  it  was  found  that  the 
seeds  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  possess  greater  vitality  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Seeds  of  wheat  8  years  old  were  80  per  cent  viable  and  those  of  14  years  old  10  per  cent  viable. 
Nearly  100  per  cent  of  wheat  seeds  from  1  to  7  years  old  germinated.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  seeds  of  rye,  barley  and  oats. — John  W.  Roberta, 

1133.  Earle,  F.  S.  Varieties  of  sugar  cane  in  Porto  Rico.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  and  Labor, 
Porto  Rico  3 :  15-55.  1919. — One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  sugar 
cane  varieties  may  be  described,  classified,  keyed  out  and  determined  by  ordinary  methods  of 
descriptive  botany  or  taxonomy.  Heretofore,  remarkably  few  descriptions  of  the  cane 
varieties  have  been  published  that  would  enable  one  to  identify  a  variety.  The  cultural 
value  and  characteristics  of  the  numerous  varieties  grown  in  Porto  Rico  are  described  in  detail. 
A  key  for  identification  and  a  taxonomic  description  of  a  number  of  varieties  is  also  contained 
in  the  article. — Anthony  Berg. 

1134.  Evans,  L.  A.  Annual  report  of  the  acting-director  of  agriculture.  Tasmania  Agric. 
and  Stock  Dept.  Rept.  1918-19: 1-6.  1919. — ^Report  giving  statistics  on  production  of  prin- 
cipal crops.    District  reports  are  included. — D.  Reddick, 

1135.  Fawcett,  G.  L.  The  identity  of  canes  grown  in  Argentina.  Intemat.  Sugar  Jour. 
22 :  135-136.  1920. — The  botanist  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Tucuman  states 
that  Java  36  is  the  true  P.  O.  J.  36  as  it  is  grown  in  Java  today.  The  probable  source  of  this 
incorrect  designation  is  the  description  by  Noel  Deerr  in  his  ''Cane  Sugar."  Another  inac- 
curacy is  calling  the  variety  J  228  (P.  O.  J.  228)  by  two  names — its  own  and  J  139,  wh^  in 
reality  Java  228  is  meant.  Correspondence  with  the  Java  station  and  shipments  of  cane  show 
that  the  Argentina  canes  of  Javanese  origin  are  identical  with  the  varieties  of  corresponding 
names  as  grown  in  Java. — E.  Koch. 

1136.  French,  G.  T.  Organization,  development  and  activities  of  the  AssociatioA  of 
Official  Seed  Analysts  of  North  America.  Proc.  Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts  1919:  15-20. 
1919. 

1137.  Frxtwirth,  C.  Die  Ansprflche  der  zur  Ktfmeigewinnung  gebauten  Lupinearten  an 
Boden  und  Klima.  [The  soil  and  climate  requirements  of  lupine  species  grown  for  yield  of  seed.) 
Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  199-200.  1919. — ^The  soil  and  climate  requirements  of  the 
following  species  are  discussed:  Lupinus  lute7is,  L.  anguetijolius^  L,  albus,  L.  cruikshanhii, 
L.  mutabilis,  L.  hirsutus. — John  W.  Roberts, 

1138.  Fruwirth,  C.  Zur  Frage  des  Verpflanzens  der  Luzerne.  [Concerning  the  qoestioo 
of  transplanting  alfalfa.  ]  Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39 :  226.  1919.— Results  obtained  through 
three  years  of  experimentation  indicate  that  greater  yields  of  forage  and  seed  may  be  expected 
from  a  field  in  which  the  seed  has  been  drilled  in  than  from  one  in  which  a  stand  has  been 
obtained  by  transplantation.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  methods  are  dii- 
cussed. — John  W.  Roberts. 

1139.  Gajon,  Carlos.  Cultivo  del  chicharo  de  vaca.  [Cultivation  of  the  cowpea.]  ReT. 
Agric.  [Mexico]  5 :  26-34.  6  fig.  1919. — Explains  the  value  of  a  green  manure  crop,  the  manner 
of  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  legumes  and  outlines  the  culture  of  cowpeas,  a  green  manure  crop 
well  adapted  to  Mexican  conditions. — John  A.  Stevenson, 

1140.  GAMinE,  G.  A.  Report  of  the  imperial  cotton  specialist.  Sci.  Rept.  Agric.  Bei- 
Inst.  Pusa  1918-19: 115-124.  1919.— The  report  summarizes  the  qualities  of  some  of  the  var- 
ious varieties  of  cotton  grown  in  India,  and  outlines  experiments  either  in  progress  or  contem- 
plated to  improve  the  cotton  yield. — Winfi^ld  Dudgeon. 
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1141.  Gabdnbr,  H.  a.  Reseftrch  in  the  pftint  industry.  Sci.  Amer.  122:  89.  1920. — 
Ofoflervations  on  the  growing  of  soya  beans  and  manufacturing  of  soya  oil  used  in  mixing 
paints. — Ch<i8.  JET.  Otis. 

1142.  Gillette,  L.  S.,  A.  C.  McCandlish,  and  H.  H.  Kildeb.  Soiling  crops  for  milk 
production.  Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  187 :  33-^9.  1919.— This  bulletin  treats  of  the  utili- 
sation of  soiling  crops  for  milk  cows,  discussing  in  this  connection  alfalfa,  red  clover,  alsike, 
sweet  clover,  field  peas,  cowpeaa,  soy  beans,  maixe,  oats,  rye,  foxtail  millet,  sweet  sorghum, 
Sudan  grass,  and  the  following  mixtures:  oats  and  peas,  oats  and  vetch,  barley  and  peas,  rye 
and  hairy  vetch,  cowpeas  and  com,  cowpeas  and  sorghum,  clover  and  timothy.  A  r6nim6 
of  work  by  other  investigators  is  added. — C.  V.  Piper. 

1143.  Gobs,  W.  L.  Greenhouse  and  germination-chamber  tests  of  crimson  clover  seed 
compared.  Proc.  Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts  1919: 64.  1919. — The  results  of  164  compara- 
tive and  simultaneous  germination  tests  of  crimson  clover  seed,  made  betwecD  folds  of  blotting 
paper  and  in  the  greenhouse  in  soil  gave  results  as  follows :  'The  average  of  these  164  samples 
in  the  germinator  was  50  per  cent.  The  average  germination  of  these  same  samples  tested 
in  soil  in  the  greenhouse  was  42  per  cent." — M.  T.  Munn. 

1144.  Griffiths,  David.  Prickly  pear  as  stock  food.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Farmers'  Bull. 
1072.    24  P'    Sfig.    1920. 

1145.  Guthbie,  F.  B.,  and  G.  W.  Norris.  Note  on  the  classification  of  wheat  varieties. 
Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31:  243-244.  1920. — Classification  based  on  milling  values. — 
L.  R.  Waldron. 

1146.  Hadunqton,  Jakes.  Poultry  Notes.  February.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales 
31 :  137-141.    1920. — Notes  on  growing  alfalfa,  Medicago  saliva. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

1147.  Hansen,  W.  Degeneration  und  Saatgutwechsel.  (Degeneration  and  seed  variation.] 
Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  558-560.  1919. — ^The  writer  discusses  the  degeneration  in  the 
yield  and  quality  of  various  field  crops  and  strongly  advises  seed  selection  as  a  remedy  there- 
for.— John  W.  Roberts. 

» 

1148.  Habrinqton,  Geo.  T.  Comparative  chemical  analyses  of  Johnson  grass  seeds  and 
Sudan  grass  seeds.  Proc.  Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts  1919: 58-64.  1919. — ^A  brief  account 
of  the  results  of  comparative  microchemical  and  permeability  studies,  also,  gross  chemical 
analyses  of  the  seeds  of  these  two  closely  related  grass  plants  are  given.  These  studies  were 
made  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  differences  in  their  chemical  nature,  which  might 
serve  as  a  basis  for  explaining  their  marked  difference  in  dormancy,  germinating  and  after- 
ripening. — M.  T.  Munn. 

1149.  Harrison,  W.  H.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Agricultuial  Chemist.  Sci.  Rept.  Agric. 
Res.  Inst.  Pusa  1918-19: 35-45.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2271. 

1150.  Hatwood,  a.  H.  Elephant,  Para,  and  Guinea  grasses  at  Wollongbar.  Agric.  Gas. 
New  South  Wales  31:6.  1920. — Growth  results  given  for  Pennisetum  purpureunif  Panicum 
muticutn  and  P.  maa;tmiim,  respectively.  Elephant  grass  gave  largest  bulk  of  feed,  was 
drought  resistant  and  stimulated  milk  yields.  Para  grass  covered  the  ground  forming  sue- 
oulent  feed,  which  remained  green  throughout  the  winter. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

1151.  Hbiduschka,  a.,  and  S.  Felsbb.  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  Fettsfturen  des  Erd- 
anssdles.  [Fatty  acids  of  peanut  oil.]  Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahrungs.-  u.  Genussmittel  38: 
241-265.  1919. — The  composition  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  peanut  oil  examined  was:  Ara- 
ofaidic  2.3  per  cent,  Lignoceric  1.9  per  cent.  Stearic  4.5  per  cent.  Palmitic  4.0  per  cent,  Oleic 
79.9  per  cent,  Linoleic  7.4  per  cent. — H.  O.  Barbour. 
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1 152.  Helweo,  L.  Sale  of  Danish  root  seed  with  guanuitee  for  genuineness.  Seed  World 
7':  24-26.  1920. — This  article  deals  with  the  Danish  methods  of  growing  seeds  of  carrots, 
mangels,  rutabagas,  and  turnips  and  the  guaranteeing  of  the  genuineness  of  the  varieties  and 
strains,  a  method  now  adopted  by  nine  of  the  important  seed  dealers. — ilf .  T.  Munn, 

1153.  HiLOENDORF,  F.  W.  Methods  of  plant  breeding.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19: 
354-358.  1919. — The  work  of  several  investigators  is  briefly  reviewed  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  that  simple  selection  for  the  improvement  of  self  fertilised  plants,  such  as  wheat,  is 
not  considered  as  very  hopeful. — AT.  /.  Oiddinga. 

1154.  HiLLMAN,  F.  H.  Rhode  Island  bent  seed  and  Its  substitutes  In  the  trade.  Froc. 
Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts  1919: 64-68.  1919. — In  this  paper  the  author  reports  recent 
investigations  which  show  that  there  are  certain  seed  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
species,  by  means  of  which  the  kinds  of  seed  may  be  distinguished  and  to  a  certain  extent  their 
true  proportions  in  a  mixture  determined.  The  source  of  the  seed,  shown  or  indicated  by  the 
kinds  of  weed  seeds  and  extraneous  crop  seeds  present,  is  also  an  aid  in  determining  the  kind 
of  seed  and  liability  of  mixture  due  to  condition  of  growth  and  trade  practice.  Attention  is 
directed  by  the  author  to  detailed  and  illustrative  descriptions  of  the  seeds  of  bent  grasses 
found  in  Bulletin  692,  Professional  Series,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. — M.  T.  Munn. 

1155.  HiTE,  Bertha  C.  Forcing  the  germination  of  bluegrass.  Proc.  Assoc.  Official  Seed 
Analysts  1919: 53-58.  1919. — Experiments  designed  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  light,  tempera- 
ture, and  nutrient  solutions  on  the  germination  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  Canada  bluegrass 
are  discussed.  The  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusions  that:  A  complete  viability  test  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass  can  be  obtained  in  the  dark  with  an  exact  20^-30°C.  alternation.  Under 
constant  temperature  conditions  this  grass  gives  a  higher  germination  in  the  light. — An  alter- 
nation of  20^-30°C.  in  a  dark  chamber  does  not  give  a  complete  viability  test  of  Canada  blue- 
grass. — Direct  sunlight  or  diffuse  light  a  few  hours  each  day  with  approximately  a  20°-30'C. 
alternation  gives  a  complete  viability  test  of  both  Canada  blue  grass  and  Kentucky  bluegrass. 
— Nutrient  solutions  with  20®-30°C.  alternation  in  the  dark  give  a  complete  viability  test  of 
both  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  Canada  bluegrass. — So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  alter- 
nation of  temperature  alone  that  would  give  a  complete  viability  test  of  all  samples  of  Canada 
bluegrass. — Af .  T,  Munn. 

1156.  HoDsoN,  Edgar  A.  Upland  long  staple  cotton  In  Arkansas.  Arkansas  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.  Circ.  49:  1-4.  1920. — The  conditions  under  which  upland  long  staple  cotton  varieties 
may  be  expected  to  produce  a  profitable  crop  are  given  together  with  a  map  showing  the 
regions  suited  to  the  culture  of  long  staple,  intermediate,  and  short  staple  cottons. — JokR  A> 
Elliott. 

1157.  HoDSON,  Edgar  A.  Cotton  Club  manual.  Arkansas  Agric.  Exp.  Circ.  84: 1-26. 
11  fig,  1920. — A  popular  manual  covering  the  history,  physiology,  histology,  culture,  and 
use  of  the  cotton  plant. — John  A,  Elliott. 

1158.  HoDsoN,  Edgar  A.  Lint  frequency  In  cotton  with  a  method  for  determinatloo. 
Arkansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  168:  1-12.  1920. — Lint  frequency  was  determined  for  100 
seed  samples  from  10  plants  each  of  25  varieties  of  cotton  under  test.  The  length  of  lint  was 
determined,  also  the  percentage  of  lint  by  weight.  The  seed  was  delinted  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  volume  determined  by  displacement  in  alcohol.  The  weight  of  lint  of  a  uniform  length 
of  25  mm.  was  calculated  to  give  an  accurate  comparison  of  weight  of  lint  produced  per  square 
centimeter  of  seed  surface.  The  lint  index  for  a  plant  represents  the  average  amount  of  lint 
produced  on  one  seed .  Six  tables  are  given  showing  the  lint  index,  lint  percentage,  lint  length, 
and  lint  frequency  of  the  varieties  studied. — ''High  lint  frequency  is  closely  correlated  with 
short  lint,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  in  making  selections  for  high  lint  frequency  to  consider 
length  and  per  cent  of  lint.'' — John  A.  Elliott. 
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1150.  Howard,  A.,  and  G.  L.  C.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Botanist.  Sci.  Kept. 
Agric.  Res.  Inst.  Pusa  1918- 19 :  46-67.  PI,  6-6,  1919.— The  report  includes  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  investigations  during  the  year  under  report,  a  program  for  1919-20,  and  a  list  of 
i  literature  published.  Improved  wheats  (Triticum  vtilgare)  "Pusa  4"  and  "Pusa  12"  have 
produced  yields  of  3350  pounds  and  3000  pounds  respectively  per  acre,  under  good  cultivation, 
in  contrast  with  the  very  low  yields  of  ordinary  Indian  wheats  under  Indian  methods  of  culti- 
vation. These  improved  wheats  are  being  sent  to  other  countries  for  trial.  Other  work  in- 
cludes methods  of  culture  and  improvement  of  indigo  {Indigo} era  tinctoria);  sun-drying  of 
vegetables;  methods  of  packing  fruit  for  shipment;  pollination  of  Indian  crop  plants;  and  soil 
drainage.  Poor  drainage  in  the  Gangetic  Plains  during  the  monsoon  interferes  with  proper 
root  development  and  promotes  excessive  denitrification.  Actual  crop  production  under 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  indicate  that  with  small  expenditure  of  organic  fertiliser 
the  fertility  of  alluvial  soils  may  be  maintained  or  improved. — Winfield  Dudgeon. 

1160.  Howe,  H.  E.    The  future  of  the  cotton  industry.    What  organized  research  promises 
to  do  for  grower  and  manufacturer.    Sci.  Amer.  122 :  300.    1920. 

1161.  Hutchinson,  C.  M.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Bacteriologist.  Sci.  Rept. 
Agric.  Res.  Inst.  Pusa  1918-19:  106-114.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  2282. 

1162.  Htde,  W.  C.  Orchard  cover-crop  experiments  on  the  Mountere  Hills.  New  Zea- 
land Jour.  Agric.  19:  364-365.  1  fig.  1919. — This  is  the  final  report  of  a  4-year  series  of  ex- 
periments. Oats  made  a  good  growth  and  oats  with  partridge  peas  were  particularly  good. 
Blue  lupine  was  the  best  of  the  legumes  and  it  made  much  the  strongest  growth  on  limed 

i. — N.  J.  Giddinga. 


1163.  Jones,  Earl.  Northern  grown  seed  wins  in  Massachusetts.  Potato  Mag.  2*:  24, 
29.     1920. 

1164.  Jordan,  W.  H.,  and  G.  W.  Churchill.  An  experience  in  crop  production.  New 
York  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  [Geneva]  Bull.  465.  i90  p*  1919. — An  account  of  an  experiment  in  which 
a  4-year  rotation  of  crops  (com,  oats,  wheat,  and  hay)  was  carried  through  four  rotations 
on  plats  fertilized  in  different  ways — with  farm  manure,  a  complete  chemical  fertilizer,  a  par- 
tial chemical  fertilizer,  and  no  fertilizer.  On  some  plats  the  hay  crop  was  red  clover;  on 
others,  timothy.  The  total  amount  of  dry  matter  produced  was  somewhat  greater  on  plats 
treated  with  farm  manure  than  on  plats  receiving  a  complete  chemical  fertilizer;  and  about 
56  per  cent  greater  than  on  unfertilized  plats.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  crop 
production  was  maintained  as  efficiently  on  the  timothy  plats  as  on  clover  plats.  The  results 
of  a  series  of  soil  analyses  made  in  connection  with  the  experiment  show  the  unreliability  of 
soil  analysis  as  a  means  of  measuring  soil  fertility. — F.  C.  Stewart. 

1165.  JoviNo,  S.  Osservazioni  sull'aridocoltura  italiana.  [Observations  i^n  dry  farm- 
log  in  Italy.]    Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52 :  69-121 ,  125-192.    1919.-^ee  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2328. 

1166.  KellocTo,  James  W.  Seed  report,  1918.  Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agric.  2*:  1-29. 
S  pi.  1919. — The  bulletin  includes  a  table  giving  standards  of  purity  for  various  seeds;  re- 
Bolta  of  tests  on  special  samples;  average  purity  of  official  samples;  resuilts  of  inspection  and 
analyses  in  tabular  form;  and  illustrations  of  the  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  farm  seeds. — 
C.  R.  Or  ton. 

1167.  Kellooo,  Jambs  W.  Seed  report,  1920.  Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agric.  3^:  1-28. 
1020. — Standards  of  purity  established  by  the  Seed  Law  for  20  kinds  of  seeds  are  given;  also 
the  results  of  special  samples  tested  for  purity ;  the  average  purity  of  official  samples  and  the 
results  of  inspection  are  discussed  and  the  data  arranged  in  tabular  form. — C.  R,  Orton. 

1168.  Kbblb,  W.  D.,  and  R.  N.  Maxin.  Farmers'  experiment  plots.  Winter  fodder 
trials,  1919.    Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31 :  77-83.    1920.-~In  the  Upper  North  Coast  dis- 
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trict,  trials  of  cereals  and  legumes  with  and  without  fertilizers  were  carried  out  by  a  number 
of  farmers.  Results  showed  the  practice  to  be  successful.  In  the  South  Coast  d  istrict  cereala 
were  tried  without  manures,  with  success. — L.  R,  WtUdron, 

1169.  Killer,  J.  Ober  die  Bewertung  der  Centaurea  solstitialis  als  Chaiakterbegleitsane 
bei  der  Herkunf  tsbestimmung  von  Kleesaaten.  [Concerning  the  value  of  Centanrea  solstitialis 
as  an  Indicator  of  the  origin  of  clover  seed.]  Jour.  Landw.  67:  10^110.  1919. — Centaurea 
solstitialis  has  long  been  recognized  as  indicating  a  southern  European  origin  of  clover  seed. 
As  this  plant  in  recent  years  has  been  growing  in  Alsace  in  increasing  abundance  its  seed  may 
also  be  found  in  clover  seed  from  there. — C.  E.  Leighty, 

1170.  KoERNER,  W.  F.  Auf  welche  Krankheitsformen  ist  belm  "Durchsehen"  und  "Atu- 
hauen"  der  zur  Saatgewinnung  bestimmten  Kartoffelfelder  besonders  zu  achten.  [What  dis- 
eases are  to  be  considered  especially  in  going  through  and  thinning  out  potato  fields  from  which 
seed  potatoes  are  to  be  selected.]    lUustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39 :  323-324.    Fig,  B6B-B69.    1919. 

1171.  Lansdbll,  K.  A.  Some  common  adulterants  found  in  agricultural  seeds.  L  Jour. 
Dept.  Agric.  Union  South  Africa  1 :  26-31.     Plates  II-IV,    1920. 

1172.  Lewis,  A.  C,  and  C.  A.  McLendon.  Cotton  variety  tests.  Georgia  State  Bd. 
Entomol.  Circ.  29.  tO  p,  1920. — Outlines  tests  with  twenty-eight  varieties  of  cotton  (Goc- 
sypium)  for  1919  conducted  in  the  following  Georgia  counties:  Sumter,  Stewart,  Dooley, 
Burke,  Wilks,  Douglas  and  Habersham.  In  each  test,  from  ten  to  twenty  varieties  were 
used.  Summaries  of  the  various  tests  and  recommendations  of  th6  varieties  for  different 
sections  and  under  different  conditions  are  given.  Lists  are  appended  of  cooperative  cottoD 
growers  and  of  parties  from  whom  cotton  seed  may  be  purchased. — T,  H,  McHation. 

1173.  Macpherson,  A.  Lucerne  growing  for  seed.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19: 30IK 
371.  1919. — This  article  discusses  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  general  cultural  methodsi 
weather  conditions,  harvesting  the  seed  crop,  etc.  Conclusions  are  drawn  that  good  crops 
of  lucerne  seed  may  be  produced  on  well  drained  soil  of  average  fertility.  Very  rich  land  and 
soil  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  moisture  produce  herbage  rather  than  seed.  Thick  stands 
of  lucerne  are  not  favorable  for  good  seed  production.  During  the  period  devoted  to  the  seed 
crop,  two  crops  of  hay  may  be  taken  from  thick  stands,  which  will  be  found  of  more  profit. 
Old  stands  that  are  thinning  out  will  often  produce  good  crops  of  seed.  The  best  practice  for 
seed  production  is  to  establish  a  special  wide-spaced  stand  by  sowing  the  seed  in  rows  28  inches 
or  more  apart  and  cultivating  two  or  three  times.-^iV^.  /.  Giddings. 

1174.  Macpherson,  A.  Lucerne-culture  tests  at  Ashburton  Experimental  Farm.  New 
Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19 :  288-293.  1919. — Experiments  were  conducted  to  indicate  the  proper 
amount  of  seed ;  the  best  method  of  sowing,  and  the  effects  of  lime  and  fertilizers.  As  a  result 
of  these  tests  it  is  recommended :  Seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  from  14  to  21  inches  apart, 
to  admit  of  cultivation;  that  not  less  than  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  used ;  and  that 
lime  should  be  used,  but  not  fertilizers. — N,  J,  Giddings, 

1175.  Maiden,  J.  H.  Chats  about  the  prickly  pear.  No.  1.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales 
31 :  117-120.  1920.— 'A  brief  historical  survey  of  Opuntia  spp.  as  an  Australian  pest  is  pre* 
sented. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

1176.  Maiden,  J.  H.  Chats  about  the  prickly  pear.  No.2.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales 
31 :  195-199.    1920. — Remarks  on  possible  minor  uses  of  Opuntia  spp. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

1177.  McDi ARBiiD,  R.  W.,  AND  G.  C.  Sparks.  Fanners'  experiment  plots.  Potato  expert' 
ments,  1918-19.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  SouthWales  31: 37-42.  1920.— Yields  are  given  for  different 
varieties  in  the  New  England  district  and  the  southwestern  slopes  at  different  points,  with  dif' 
ferent  manures  and  for  different  cultural  methods.  Artificial  manures  proved  to  be 
valuable. — L.  R,  Waldron, 
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1178.  McDiABMiD,  R.  W.  Grain  soishums  in  northern  districts.  Agric.  Gaz.  New 
South  Wales  31 :  17-18.  1920. — Satisfactory  results  were  obtained  at  Pallamallawa  and  Ten- 
terfield  with  5  varieties  of  Andropogon  sorghum,  used  both  as  green  feed  and  for  grain  pro- 
duction. The  maximum  yield  of  grain  was  28  bushels  per  acre  from  Kaoliang,  which  was  also 
the  earliest  variety. — L.  R,  Waldron, 

1179.  McKat,  J.  W.  Assam  Siqperiment  Station.  Rept.  Karimganj  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
1918-19 : 1-16.  1919. — ^Annual  report  of  Director  of  the  Assam  Experiment  Station,  recording 
progress  in  methods  of  cultivation  and  selection  of  promising  varieties  of  commonly  culti- 
vated field  crops. — Winfield  Dudgeon. 

1180.  Mbnoes,  Frankun.  Report  on  soils  and  crops.  Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agric. 
1^:  111-114.  1918. — Some  brief  considerations  of  the  conditions  favoring  the  conservation  of 
food  materials  in  the  soil  and  what  may  be  expected  by  a  proper  supplementation  of  them. — 
C.  ft.  OrUm, 

1181.  MiEGB,  E.    Le  desinfectlon  du  sol.    [The  disinfection  of  the  soil.]    Prog.  Agric.  et 
Yitic.  74: 139-140.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2284. 

1182.  MiAviLLB,  R.  Note  sur  le  thaler  sauvage  du  Phou-Sang  R^on  du  Tranninh  (Haut- 
Laos).    [Note  on  the  wild  tea  of  Phou-Sang.]    Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  2:  87-99.    1920. 

1183.  MiTscHERucH,  EiLH.  ALFRED.  Zum  Gohalt  der  Haferpflanze  an  Phosphors&ure 
und  aeinen  Beziehungen  zu  der  durch  eine  N&hrstoffzuf uhr  bedingten  Brtnigserhdhung.  [On 
the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  oat  plant  and  its  relation  to  the  increased  yield  resulting  from 
addition  of  nutrients.]  Jour.  Landw.  67 :  171-176.  /  fig,  1919.— The  law  which  Pfeiffer  and 
others  believe  they  have  established  is  not  confirmed  by  these  investigations. — C  E,  Leighty, 

1184.  MOnter,  Dr.  Pflanzenanalyse  und  Dflngerbedurfnis  des  Bodens.  [Plant  analysis 
and  fertilizer  requirement  of  the  soil.]  Jour.  Landw.  67: 229-266.  1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  5, 
Bntry  2275. 

1185.  Mters,  C.  H.  The  use  of  a  selection  coefficient.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12: 
106-112.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1590. 

1186.  Nelson,  Martin,  and  L.  W.  Osborn.  Report  of  oats  experiments  1908-1919. 
Arkansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  165.  9$  p.,  f  pi,  1920. — Thirteen  tables  are  given  showing 
3rield8  of  45  varieties  of  fall  seeded  and  spring  seeded  oats  under  difiFerent  dates  of  sowing  and 
different  rates  of  seeding.  Tests  were  carried  on  in  different  sections  of  the  state  upon  various 
types  of  soil.  Recommendations  are  made  of  varieties  adapted  to  different  sections  of  the 
state  and  as  to  the  cultural  methods  to  be  followed. — John  A.  Elliott, 

1187.  Nelson,  Martin,  and  Edgar  A.  Hodson.  Varieties  of  cotton,  1919.  Arkansas 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  166.  B  p,  1920. — Five  tables  are  given  showing  the  rank  in  seed  cot- 
ton, lint  production,  seed  production,  and  value  of  lint  per  acre  of  from  8  to  25  varieties,  tested 
in  various  parts  of  the  state,  on  different  types  of  soil. — John  A.  Elliott, 

1188.  Olivares,  Daniel.  Cultivo  del  lupulo.  [Cultivation  of  hops.]  Revista  Agric. 
[Mexico]  3 :  374-378.  Ihid,  4: 12-16,  62-64.  f  fig.  1919.— An  account  of  the  importance  and 
possibilities  of  hops  as  a  crop  in  Mexico  giving  details,  botanical  description,  varieties,  culti- 
vation, fertilizers,  manner  of  harvesting  and  yields. — John  A,  Stevenson, 

1189.  Ortiz,  Ruben.  Rotacion  y  altemacion  de  los  cultivos.  [Rotation  and  alternation 
of  cn^s.]  Jalisco  Rural  [Mexico]  2:  61-64.  1920. — Popular  r^siim^  of  reasons  for  crop  rota- 
tions.   A  series  of  rotations  suitable  for  Mexican  conditions  is  given. — John  A,  Stevenson, 

1190.  Oswald,  W.  L.  Cottperation  between  the  seed  analysts  and  the  seed  trade.  Proc. 
Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts  1919:  38-41.    1919. 
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1191 .  Pammel,  L.  H.  ,  AND  C.  M.  King.  An  annisal  white  sweet  clover.  Free.  Iowa  Acad. 
Sci.  25:  249-251.  PI.  i-S,  1920. — Origin  and  history  of  an  annual  strain  of  Melilotus  alba 
found  at  Ames,  Iowa. — H,  S,  Conard. 

1192.  Pammel,  L.  H.,  and  C.  M.  EIino.  Test  your  clover  and  timothy  seed.  Iowa  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  59.    2  p.    1919. 

1193.  Pammel,  L.  H.,  and  C.  M.  EIing.  Johnson  grass  as  a  weed  in  southwestern  Iowa. 
Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  55.  ^  p.,  9  fig,  1919. — Johnson  grass  has  become  established  in 
southern  Iowa,  and  promises  to  become  a  menace  to  the  farmers.  A  brief  discussion  is  given, 
including  a  botanical  description  of  the  grass  and  seed,  together  with  methods  of  extermi- 
nation.— Florence  Willey. 

1194.  P AvoNi ,  P.  A.  El  cultivo  de  la  higuerilla.  [Cultivation  of  the  castor  bean.]  Jalisco 
Rural  [Mexico]  2 :  41-45.  1919. — ^A  compiled  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  castor  bean.—* 
John  A,  Stevenson. 

1195.  PiEPER,  H.  Beschreibung  einer  Methode  zur  raschen  Erkennung  von  Fotterrfiben- 
samen  im  Zuckerrdbensamen.  [The  description  of  a  method  for  n^id  differentiation  between 
stock  beet  seed  and  sugar  beet  seed.]  Zeitschr.  Vereins  Deutsch.  Zucker-Indust.  766:  409- 
418.    1919. 

1196.  Pitt,  J.  M.  Farmers'  experiment  plots.  Winter  green  fodder  exeprimentSy  1919. 
Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31 :  7-12.  S  fi>g.  1920. — Soiling  crops  are  recommended  for 
winter  and  spring  in  the  Central  Coast  district,  as  dry  weather  invariably  occurs.  Cultural 
details  and  yield  results  are  given  for  10  localities  (or  less)  for  8  varieties  of  wheat,  5  of  oats 
and  vetches  and  peas  in  combination  with  wheat  or  oats.  The  maximum  yield  of  over  21  tons 
was  secured  from  Thew  wheat  and  peas. — L.  R.  Wcddron. 

1197.  Pitt,  J.  M.,  and  R.  W.  McDiabmid.  Farmers'  experiment  plots.  Maize  experi- 
ments, 1918-19.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31 :  99-105.  1920. — Different  varieties,  with 
and  without  phosphatic  manures,  were  grown  at  various  localities  in  the  Central  Coastal  dis- 
trict. The  use  of  manures  generally  showed  profits.  The  Improved  Yellow  Dent  gave  s 
maximum  yield  of  125  bushels  per  acre.  Light  yields  were  secured  in  the  Northern  districts. 
— L.  R.  Waldron. 

1198.  Powers,  W.  L.,  and  W.  W.  Johnston.  The  improvement  and  irrigation  require- 
ment of  wild  meadow  and  tule  land.  Oregon  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  167.  44  p. ,  9Sfi^.  1920.— 
There  are  more  than  515,000  acres  of  wild  meadow  and  tule  land  in  eastern  Oregon,  the  former 
comprising  more  than  one-third  of  the  irrigated  area  of  the  state.  The  chief  vegetation 
in  the  peat  swamps  consists  of  tules  and  flags,  mingled  with  wire  grass  and  sugar  grass, 
while  the  chief  meadow  grasses  are  redtop,  blue-joint,  meadcrw  grass  and  wild  clover.  In 
the  Chewaucan  Basin  alsike  clover  and  timothy  have  yielded  3i  tons  an  acre  as  compared  to 
)  ton  of  native  grass  on  adjoining  land.  Alfalfa  in  the  Harney  Basin  has  produced  about  2 
tons  an  acre,  while  native  wild  hay  has  averaged  but  }  ton  an  acre.  In  the  Fort  Klamath 
region  alsike  clover  and  timothy  have  yielded  more  than  double  the  amount  of  forage  pro- 
duced by  native  grasses.  Results  from  5  years  experiments  have  shown  that  an  average  depth 
of  18  inches  of  water  on  the  field  could  produce  the  maximum  yield  now  obtained,  while  an 
average  of  12  inches  has  given  the  largest  yield  per  acre  per  inch  of  water  used.  The  average 
cost  for  the  production  of  wild  hay  has  been  nearly  double  that  required  for  alsike  clover  and 
timothy.  Marked  increases  in  yield  of  alfalfa  have  been  secured  from  an  application  of  sul- 
fur to  swamp  border  soils. — E,  J.  Krat^. 

1199.  Ramsay,  J.  T.  Is  change  of  seed  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes?  Jour. 
Dept.  Agric.  Victoria  17:  651-657.  1919. — The  selection  of  home  grown  seed  potatoes  has 
given  as  good  results  as  imported  seed  potatoes. — J,  J.  Skinner, 
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1200.  Ravaz,  L.  Le  nitrate  d'ammoniaqtie.  (Ammonium  nitrate.]  Prog.  Agric.  et  Vitic. 
^4:33-34.    1  fig.    1920. 

1201.  RiNDL,  M.  VegetaUe  tets  and  oils,  II.  Drying  oils.  South  African  Jour.  Indust. 
1:121-127.    1920. 

1202.  RoBBiNs,  W.  W.  The  oxganixation  of  the  Colorado  seed  laboratory.  Proc.  Assoc. 
>fficial  Seed  Analysts  1919:35-38.    1919. 

1203.  RoBBiNB,  W.  W.  Research  and  seed  testing.  Proc.  Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts 
1919:20-22.    1919. 

1204.  Robin,  J.  Les  differentes  vari6t6s  de  riz  cnltlv^es  k  la  station  de  Cantfao.  [The 
lifferent  varieties  of  rice  cnltiTated  at  the  Cantho  station.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  2: 
IM5.    1920. — Brief  notes  on  the  characters 'of  22  varieties  of  rice. — E.  D,  Merrill. 

1205.  Salmon,  S.  C.  Bstablishing  Kanred  wheat  in  Kansas.  Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
!)irc.  74.  16  p.  Aug.,  1919. — Kanred  wheat  is  a  hard,  red,  winter  wheat,  resembling  closely 
rurkey  and  Kharkof .  It  is  resistant  to  winter  killing,  ripens  early,  yields  more  than  any  other 
sommercial  variety  in  Kansas  and  is  very  resistant  to  leaf  rust  and  some  forms  of  stem  rust, 
it  will  probably  be  of  commercial  value  in  other  states  growing  winter  wheat. — L.  E  Melchers, 

1206.  Sandbbson,  T.  Value  of  Red  Durum  or  D  5  wheat.  North  Dakota  Agric.  Exp. 
$ta.  Special  Bull.  5: 507-517.  1920. — Deals  with  milling  and  baking  values.  There  are  pre- 
sented coefficients  of  flour  absorption,  and  also  those  for  volume,  color  and  texture  of  loaf. 
¥hen  these  coefficients  are  applied  to  the  data  presented  the  D  5  wheat  was  found  to  be 
¥orth  23  cents  per  bushel  less  than  No.  1  Amber  Durum,  and  38  cents  less  than  No.  1  Hard 
fted  Spring,  for  the  years  1915-1919.  The  D  5  showed  itself  inferior  in  all  loaf  characters. — 
L.  R.  Wcddron. 

1207.  Sater,  Wtnnb.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Agriculturist.  Sci.  Rept.  Agric.  Res.  Inst. 
?u8a  1918-19:  11-34.  4  pi,  1910. — The  report  describes  the  results  of  experiments  in  crop 
'otation  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute,  Pusa,  India,  to  determine  the  best  methods 
>f  working  the  land  of  the  Pusa  farm,  and  field  tests  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  com- 
nonly  cultivated  plants.  A  new  variety  of  wheat  {Triticum  vulgare)^  ''Hard  Federation,'' 
itands  up  well  in  wind  and  rain,  and  yields  up  to  3300  pounds  per  acre. — Winfield  Dudgeon. 

1208.  (ScHULE,  N.,  and  H.  L.  Maxwbll.]  The  oil  in  peanuts.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1: 
ilZ.    1920.    [Reprinted  from  Chemical  News  (London).] 

1209.  Scott,  John  M.  Bahia  grass.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12:  112-113.  1920.— A 
report  of  the  promise  of  Bahia  grass  (Paspalum  noUUum),  which  has  been  introduced  into 
;he  United  States  from  South  America  and  Mexico.  Experiments  in  Florida  have  given  very 
satisfactory  results. — F.  M.  Schertz. 

1210.  Sparks,  G.  C.  Farmers' experiment  plots.  Potato  experiments,  1918-1910.  Agric. 
aas.  New  South  Wales  3 1 :  251-254.  1920. — Different  varieties  were  tried  in  several  localities , 
¥ith  and  without  fertilisers.  Fertilizers  had  a  marked  positive  effect  upon  yield. — L.  R. 
Waldron. 

1211.  Sparks,  G.  C,  B.  C.  Meek,  and  R.  W.  McDiarmid.  Farmers'  experiment  plots. 
XTheat  and  oats  experiments,  1919.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31 :  153-164.  1920.— Trials 
i^ith  wheat,  also  oats  and  barley,  were  carried  out  in  three  districts  with  a  number  of  co6pera- 
;ors.  The  experiments  dealt  with  the  effect  of  fertilizing,  early  and  late  sowing,  crop-harrow- 
ng,  fallowing,  rate  of  seeding  and  the  effect  of  using  graded  and  ungraded  and  acclimatized 
ind  unacclimatized  seed.  Yields  and  bushel  weights  of  grain  are  given.  Working  the  land 
kfter  the  rain  gave  growth  and  returns  superior  to  that  worked  only  prior  to  the  rain  and 
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while  the  land  was  dry.  The  value  of  the  properly  compacted  seed  bed  was  demonstrated  in 
the  long  and  short  fallowing  plots  and  the  May  preparation  with  the  spring-toothed  cultivator 
only.  The  use  of  superphosphate  with  a  quick  maturing  variety  on  the  long  and  short  fallowed 
land  is  unnecessary.  Good  yields  on  the  long  fallow  plainly  demonstrated  the  value  of  that 
system. — L,  R.  Waldron, 

1212.  Stuckby,  H.  p.  Further  studies  in  fertilizing  and  storing  sweet  potatoes.  Georgia 
Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  134:  77-<87.  1920. — Bulletin  107  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  reports 
work  on  fertilizing  sweet  potatDes  (Ipamoea  bcUatas)  which  was  begun  in  1906,  the  first  report 
being  published  in  1913.  This  Bulletin  reports  on  the  same  work  from  1914-1919  inclusive. 
The  area  utilized  for  the  plats  is  Cecil  clay  loam,  and  the  same  kinds  and  amounts  of  ferti- 
lizer have  been  applied  to  the  same  plats  from  1908  to  1919  inclusive.  Plat  No.  1,  fertilized  at 
the  rate  of  24  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre;  plat  No.  2,  2100  pounds  l&>per-cent  acid  phos- 
phate per  acre;  plat  No.  3,  9(K)  pounds  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre;  plat  No.  4,  1500  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre;  plat  No.  5,  1800  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer.  Results  show  that 
acid  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash  have  increased  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  The  complete 
fertilizer  gave  the  largest  total  yield  throughout  the  period  of  the  test,  stable  manure  coming 
second.  Heavy  nitrogenous  fertilization  seemed  to  give  potatoes  a  lighter  color  and  some- 
what poorer  flavor.  The  variety  of  sweet  potatoes  used  since  1913  has  been  Myers  Early. 
The  best  quality  potatoes  were  produced  on  the  acid  phosphate  plat  and  the  check.  The  pot- 
ash seemed  to  have  little  influence  in  either  color,  flavor,  or  texture  of  the  flesh.  Potatoes 
from  the  experimental  plats  were  tested  in  storage.  Those  from  the  check  plat  kept  better 
through  the  winter  than  the  others,  but  the  data  obtained  were  variable  and  a  conclusion 
can  hardly  be  drawn.  In  testing  the  influence  of  soil  types  on  the  keeping  of  sweet  potatoes, 
potatoes  grown  on  Cecil  clay  loam  or  red  soil  and  on  a  gray  phase  of  the  Cecil  clay  loam  were 
compared;  it  is  concluded  that  under  local  conditions,  potatoes  grown  on  gray  soil  keep 
better  than  those  grown  on  red  soil.  Potatoes  from  various  plats  were  put  in  storage  and  loss 
of  weight  determined.  The  average  loss  of  weight  was  16.6  per  cent.  The  loss  of  moisture 
from  November  5th  to  March  1st  was  3.73  per  cent.  The  average  total  loss  of  weight  was 
16.6  per  cent,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  percentage  in  loss  of  weight  over  the  percentage 
of  loss  in  moisture  is  doubtless  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  carbohydrates  and  the  giving  off 
of  carbon  dioxide.  In  conclusion  the  author  outlines  a  cooperative  test  on  fertilising  sweet 
potatoes  that  is  being  carried  on  by  several  southern  stations.  It  states  results  for  one  year. 
— T.  H.  McHatton, 

1213.  Stme,  J.  E.  Wheat  plots  at  Narromine,  1919.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31: 
1233-234.    1920. 

1214.  Symb,  J.  E.  Farmers' experiment  plots.  Wheat  and  oats  experiments,  1919.  Agris. 
Gas.  New  South  Wales  31 :  235-240.  1920. — ^Trials  with  wheat  and  oats  were  carried  out  with 
several  codperators  with  different  varieties,  under  various  cultural  methods,  with  the  use  of 
manures,  and  with  the  use  of  home-grown  and  introduced  seed.  Yields  of  grain  and  wheat 
hay  are  given  and  rainfall  data  presented. — L.  R,  Waldron. 

1215.  Tabob,  Paul.  Permanent  pastures  for  Georgia.  Georgia  State  Coll.  Agric.  Bull. 
197.  36  p.,  16  fig,  1920. — Discusses  the  following  pasture  plats  in  Georgia:  Japan  clover 
{Lespedeza  stricta),  Bermuda  grass  (Cynodon  dactylon),  carpet  grass  (Axonopus  compre99Vi)t 
Dallis  grass  (Paspalum  dilatatum),  white  clover  (Trifolium  repens),  Rhodes  grass  (CMorts 
gayana),  Kudzu  (Pueraria  thunbergiana) ,  bur  clover  (Medicago  arabica),  black  medic  {M. 
lupulina),  red  top  or  herds  grass  {Agrostis  alba),  orchard  grass  (Daciylia  glomerata)^  tall  oat 
(Arrthenatherum  elatius),  rescue  grass  (Bromus  unioloides),  arctic  grass  (Bramus  aecaUnut)^ 
rye  grass  (Lolium  sps.),  Kentucky  blue  grass  {Poa  pratenais),  The  Paspalums  (Pcupalvm 
^P9')»  gi&nt  carpet  grass  (Axonopiia  furcatus) ,  broomsedge  (Andropogon  ape.),  Indian  oats 
(Chrysopogon  nutans),  wild  rye  (Elymua  sps.),  wire  grass  (Aristida  stricta),  lightwood-knot 
grass  (Sporobolus  curtissii),  crab  grass  (Syntheriamasps.),  crow  foot  (Dactylocienium  aegyp' 
Hum),  cane  brake  {Arundinariaiecta,  A.  macros perma),  maiden  cane  {Panicum  hemiUjmvm)^ 
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Bmut  grass  (Sporoholtu  berteroantu) ,  mATsh  bennuda  (Sporobolu8  virgatiM),  Carolina  closer 
(Trtfolium  Carolinianum),  hop  clover  (T.  procumbeu8]  T.  dubiutn), — Directions  for  soil  prep- 
aration and  seeding  are  presented  by  the  author  and  also  mixtures  of  grass  seeds  suitable  for 
various  soils  of  the  state. — T,  H,  McHatton. 

1216.  Taylor,  H.  W.  Tobacco  culture,  grading  on  the  farm.  Rhodesia  Agric.  Jour. 
17:20-27.    1920. 

1217.  Tran-van-Huu.  Note  sur  la  vari^t^  de  riz  dite  "Hueky.**  [Variety  of  rice  known 
as  "Hueky."]    Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  2 :  75-78.    1920. 

1218.  Tran-van-Huit.  Note  sur  la  culture  du  riz  flottant  en  Cochinchine.  [Cultiva- 
Tation  of  floating  rice  in  Cochinchina.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  2 :  4&-52.  1920. — Notes 
on  ten  varieties  and  a  description  of  the  methods  used  in  growing  these  forms  of  the  rice 
plant  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  inundation. — E.  D.  Merrill, 

1219.  Vaqeler,  H.  Beziehung  zwischen  ParzellengrOsse  und  Fehler  der  Einzelbeobach- 
tung  bei  Feldversuchen.  [Relation  between  size  of  plot  and  error  of  the  single  observation  in 
field  eiqierimentation. ]  Jour.  Landw.  67 :  97-108.  1  fig.  1919. — Rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  kohl- 
rabi fields  were  each  divided  into  128  small  rectangular  plots,  of  which  the  yields  were  separ- 
ately determined.  The  probable  errors  of  the  average  yields  of  these  plots  considered  singly 
and  in  different  combinations  were  calculated.  Different  results  were  obtained  according  to 
the  method  and  procedure  followed,  but  when  using  the  method  considered  least  objectionable 
the  probable  error  is  not  greatly  reduced  by  enlarging  the  pilots  above  about  50  square  meters. 
— C.  E.  Leighty. 

1220.  Vernbt,  G.,  and  X.  Salomon.  Notes  sur  le  Fourcroya  gigantea  Vent.  [Notes  on 
Fourcroya  gigantea  Vent.]    Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  2 :  80-87.    PI.  $.    1920. 

1221 .  W ALDRON,  L.  R.  First  generation  crosses  between  two  alfalfa  species.  Jour.  Amer. 
Soc.  Agron.  12 :  133-143.    1920. 

1222.  Walster,  H.  L.  Marquis  versus  durum  wheats.  North  Dakota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Ext.  Div.  Circ.  34.    S  p.    1920.--Summary  of  North  Dakota  yields.— L.  R.  Waldron. 

1223.  Weeks,  Charles  R.  Growing  al&lfa  in  western  Kansas.  Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Oire.  73.  10  p.  July,  1919. — Information  is  given  on  soil  requirements,  seed  bed  preparation, 
date,  rate  and  method  of  seeding,  nurse  crops,  cultivation,  time  of  cutting,  seed  crops,  vari- 
eties and  insects  injurious  to  alfalfa  in  Kansas. — L.  E.  Melchers. 

1224.  Welton,  F.  a.  Experiments  with  oats.  Monthly  Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5: 
7&-83.  7  tables.  1920. — The  article  comprises  tests  of  time,  rate,  manner,  quality  and  vari- 
eties of  seed. — R.  C.  Thomae, 

1225.  Wenholz,  H.  Field  peas  as  fodder.  A  substitute  for  wheat  and  oats.  Agric.  Gas. 
New  South  Wales  31 :  167-170.    1920. 

1226.  Wenholz,  H.  Soil  improvement  for  maize.  I.  Manures  and  fertilizers.  Agric. 
Gai.  New  South  Wales  31 :  29-35, 111-116, 117-183.    1920. 

1227.  Wenholz,  H.  Fertilizers  for  green  winter  fodders.  Agric.  Gai.  New  South  Wales 
31:241-242.    1920. 

• 

1228.  Wbstbrook,  E.  C.  Tobacco  culture.  Bright  leaf  or  flue-cured  tobacco.  Georgia 
State  Coll.  Agric.  Bull.  199.  S6  p.,  IS  fi>g,  1920. — Discusses  a  development  in  history  of  the 
bright  tobacco  {Nicotiana  iabacum)  industry  in  Georgia  and  considers  advisability  of  increas- 
ing the  crop.    Discusses  tobacco  soils,  crop  rotation  and  general  principles  of  tobacco  culture. 
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beginning  with  the  preparation  of  the  plant  bed,  and  including  transplanting,  cultivating, 
insect  enemies  and  diseases.  Outlines  directions  for  harvesting  and  curing,  as  well  as  for 
storage.    Gives  plans  and  suggestions  for  storage  bams  and  curing  sheds. — T,  H.  McHation, 

1229.  WiLLBT,  Flobbncb.  The  vegetative  oigiuis  of  some  perennial  grasses.  Proc.  Iowa 
Acad.  Sci.  25:  341-367.    Fig.  Itl-lU'    10^- 

1230.  Williams,  C.  G.  Clipping  tests  of  oats  and  wheat.  Monthly  Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Ezp. 
Sta.  5:20-23.    4  tables.    1020. 

1231.  WiNTBBS,  S.  R.    Plsper  from  cottonseed  waste.    Sci.  Amer.  122:  299.    t  fig.    1920. 

1232.  Wright,  I.  A.  The  history  of  the  cane  sugar  Industry  In  the  West  Indies.  Louisiana 
Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  62 :  414-il6.  Ibid.  63 :  14^15, 10&-109, 222-223, 237-239, 414- 
415.    1919. 

1233.  YouNo,  J.  P.  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Cereal  Crops.  Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept. 
Agric.  1^ :  11-13.  1918. — A  report  of  the  acreage,  average  yield  per  acre,  estimated  total  pro- 
duction, average  price  per  bushel,  and  estimated  total  value  of  the  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  hay  crops  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1917.  A  compara- 
tive table  with  the  yields  per  acre  in  1916  is  also  given. — C.  R.  Orion. 
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1234.  Anontmoub.  Brief  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  R^^inald  Philip  Gregory.  Joui. 
Botany  57:  47.    1919. 

1235.  Anontmous.    C.  S.  Harrison.    Florists'  Exchange  47: 413.    1  fig.    1919. 

1236.  Anontmous.    William  J.  Stewart.    Florists'  Exchange  47: 413.    1  fig.    1919. 

•  1237.  Anonymous.  Lewis  S.  Ware  1851-1918.  Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.  21:  113.  1  pi 
1919. — Lbwis  S.  Ware,  the  distinguished  sugar  engineer,  publisher,  and  author,  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Paris,  made  a  special  study  of  sugar  beet  industry  and  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
establish  it  in  the  United  States  in  1873.  In  1879  he  established  at  Philadelphia  a  monthly 
publication.  The  Sugar  Beet,  which  continued  for  32  years.  He  also  published  pamphlets  and 
books,  his  principal  work  being  ''Beet  Sugar  Manufacture  and  Refining,"  which  is  one  of  thfr 
standard  works  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Ware  collected  a  sugar  library  of  12,000  volumes,  which 
he  has  bequeathed  to  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia. — C.  Rumbold. 

1238.  Baker,  G.  F.  A  contribution  to  Philippine  and  Malayan  technical  bibliogrsphy. 
Work  fundamental  to  plant  pathology  and  economic  entomology.  Philippine  Agric.  8:  32-37. 
1919. — ^This  bibliography  gives  mycological  and  entomological  publications,  each  of  which 
is  based  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  field  results  of  the  compiler,  in  the  Philippines  and  Malaysia, 
during  the  period  from  1913  to  1918,  inclusive.  The  object  of  the  index  is  to  aid  the  investi- 
gator  in  obtaining  the  literature  on  these  subjects,  and  to  illustrate  the  great  value  of  coopera- 
tion between  scientists. — S.  F.  Trelease. 

1239.  Bigoar,  H.  Howard.  The  old  and  the  new  in  com  culture.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 
Yearbook  1918:  123-137.    4  pL,  10  fig.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  28. 

1240.  Britten,  James.  Bibliographical  notes.  LXXVI.— Henry  W.  Burgess's  *'EidO' 
dendron."  Jour.  Botany  57 :  223-224.  1919. — A  review  of  this  work  published  in  London  io 
1827  and  bearing  the  full  title  "Eidodendron:  Views  of  the  general  character  and  appearance 
of  Trees,  foreign  and  indigenous,  connected  with  Picturesque  Scenery."    The  work  is  of 
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ittle  or  no  botanical  interest.  Its  only  interest  to  the  botanist  is  in  connection  with  an  essay 
leaded  "Botanical  Diversions  I"  followed  by  a  large  title  "Amoenitates  Quemeae."  Here 
s  included  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  oak  in  literature,  history,  poetry  and  commerce. 
The  author  of  this  essay  was  probably  a  more  competent  man  than  Burgsss.  Gilbert 
iuBNSTT  is  often  cited  as  the  probable  author.  [See  also  next  following  Entry,  1241.] — K, 
i.  Wiegand, 

1241.  Brittbn,  James.  Bibliographical  notes,  LXXVn.  John  Ellis's  directions  for  col- 
Bctors.  Jour.  Botany  57 :  521 .  1019. — ^This  is  an  analysis  of  a  damaged  copy  of  this  work  pub- 
ished  in  1771,  which  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Department  of  Botany  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  entitled  "Directions  for  bringing  over  Seeds  and  Plants  from  the  East-Indies 
ad  other  distant  Countries  in  a  State  of  Vegetation"  and  is  anonymous.  .  It  proves  to  be  a 
eissue  of  the  first  portion  of  the  pamphlet  published  in  1770  by  John  Ellis,  with  some  addi- 
ional  matter  included.    [See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  1240.] — K,  M.  Wiegand. 

1242.  Cockayne,  L.  Presidential  address.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Technol.  2:  241- 
51.  July,  1919. — Address  delivered  before  the  New  Zealand  Institute  Science  Congress, 
bt  Christchurch,  1919.  Traces  briefly  the  history  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  its  activities, 
lublications,  equipment,  influence,  and  aims.  Urges  the  public  support,  financial  and  other- 
irise,  of  research  in  ''pure"  science,  whether  or  not  the  given  investigation  has  "an  evident 
practical  bearing."  Notes  the  need  of  research  in  New  Zealand  in  plant  physiology  and  plant 
diseases. — C  S.  G<iger, 

• 

1243.  Farh,  Bertband  H.  The  peony  and  its  people — ^from  amateur  to  professional. 
Flower  Grower  6: 102.  1919. — References  to  the  modem  varieties  of  the  peony  and  personal 
Siimpses  of  those  who  produced  them. — W,  N,  Cluie, 

1244.  Gagnepain,F.  fidouard  Bureau.  Sa  vie  et  son  oeuvre.  [Life  and  work  of  fidouard 
bureau.]  Rev.  G^n.  Bot.  31 :  209-218.  Portrait.  1919.— Edouard  Bureau  (1830-1918),  ento- 
mologist, geologist  and  botanist,  had  a  part  in  founding  La  Socidtd  Botanique  de  France.  In 
^4  A.  DB  JnsBiEU's  chair  of  plant  classification  at  the  Paris  Museum  was  reestablished,  and 
^TTBBAU  was  selected  to  occupy  it.  In  this  position  he  worked  for  more  than  30  years  in  aug- 
menting the  great  herbarium,  developing  the  colonial  floras,  establishing  a  permanent  ex- 
hibition of  vegetable  products,  studying  the  palaeobotanical  collections  of  Bbononiart,  and 
i^fesenting  courses  in  the  Museum.  A  list  of  Bureau's  158  botanical  contributions  is  ap- 
pended.—L.  W.  Sharp. 

1245.  GniNBT,A.  Anguste  Schmidely.  Sa  biographic.  [The  biography  of  August  Schmid- 
%.)  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Gendve  10:  377-379.  1918.— Schmidelt  is  known  for  his  study  of  the 
Sonera  Rosa  and  Rtibus.  The  results  of  his  study  from  plants  collected  in  the  Swiss  Alps  are 
published  mostly  in  the  bulletin  cited.  He  was  bom  Jan.  26, 1838,  and  died  Oct.  28, 1918.— 
^'  H,  Emig. 

1246.  Holm,  Theo.  The  Ustory  of  the  popular  name  "Flower  De  Luce"  or  "Fleur  De  Lis" 
^^  ^  Iris.  Rhodora  21 :  180-181.  1919.— A  short  discussion  of  the  derivation  of  this  name. 
y  Appears  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  yellow  iris  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Lys 
1^  Flanders.  The  derivation  dates  back  to  the  year  468  when  the  Franks  left  Flanders  to 
Invade  and  conquer  Gaul,  establishing  the  kingdom  of  France.  In  commemoration  of  their 
birthplace  they  selected  this  flower  for  their  emblem.  The  name  ''Fleur  deLys"  is  therefore 
^  abbreviation  of  "Fleur  de  la  Lys.'*— James  P.  Poole. 

1247.  Lbs,  A.  Atherton.  Plant  pathology  in  Japan.  Phytopath.  9:  178-179.  1919. — 
^^e  development  of  plant  pathology  in  Japan  commenced  with  Dr.  Shirai's  lectures  at  the 
^icultural  College,  Tokyo,  in  1886.  Eighty  pathologists  now  have  a  thriving  society  which 
[Publishes  a  journal  with  articles  in  English,  German  and  Japanese.  The  latter  are  abstracted 
^  English.— /?.  E.  Vaughan. 
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1248.  Mbtbb,  Rud.  Heinrich  Pdselger.  Monatssehr.  Kakteenkunde  29:  97-100.  1919. 
— ^There  is  given  an  account  of  the  life  of  Poselger,  his  travels  in  Mexico  in  1849-51,  and  his 
death  in  1883.— A.  S.  HiUhcock. 

1249.  Nblbon,  J.  C.  A  little  known  botanist.  Amet.  Botany  25: 129-133.  1919.— JuAir 
LouBBiBO  bom  in  Lisbon,  1715.  At  the  age  of  20,  visited  Cochin  China  and  later  collected 
extensively  there  and  in  China  proper,  Cambodia,  Bengal,  and  Malabar.  He  published  Flon 
Cochinchinensis  in  1790,  and  various  shorter  works  in  Portuguese. — W,  N,  Clute. 

1250.  NiCHOLBON,  Wm.  Edw.  a  reminiscence  of  the  late  Dr.  Smll  Levier.  Bryologwt 
21 :  85-86.  1918. — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  an  evening  spent  with  Dr.  and  Mme.  Levier, 
and  tells  about  tl\e  methods  used  by  Dr.  Levier  in  mounting  specimens. — Edward  B,  Cham' 
berlain, 

1251.  Pbaoogk,  Josiah  C.  Franklin  Muhlenberg  Apple,  Ph.6.|  Phar.  D.  Memoir.  Amer. 
Jour.  Pharm.  91:  546-^550.    1919. 

1252.  Pbtch,  T.  Garcia  da  Orta's  mongoose  plants.  Ceylon  Antiquary  and  Liteniy 
Register  4*:  143-149.  1919. — Discussion  of  the  three  plants  of  Ceylon,  alleged  to  have  been 
used  as  an  antidote  of  snake  poison,  and  described  by  the  Portuguese  physician  Gabcu 
DA  Qbta,  who  lived  at  Goa  from  1534  to  about  1570.  The  first  of  these  plants,  which  the 
ichneumon  of  fable  seeks  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  the  bite  of  the  cobra,  is  Rauoolfia 
Berpentina.  The  second  of  Obta'b  species,  the  wood  of  which  was  formerly  sent  to  Europe  m 
Lignum  eolvbrinum,  was  identified  by  LinnA  with  StrychnoB  ntu^'vomica.  In  the  author's 
opinion  it  is  S,  iriehocalyx.  The  third  species,  hitherto  unidentified,  is  determined  as  Hcmi- 
desmtu  indieus  (Singhalese  iramusu).  None  of  these  plants  appears  to  be  in  use  as  a  remedy 
for  snake  bite  at  the  present  day,  nor  are  they  enumerated  in  the  recipes  for  snake-bite  reme- 
dies, twenty  in  number,  which  Hoatson  collected  in  Uva  in  1822. — B.  Lavfer. 

1253.  Pbain,  (Sib)  David.  "John**  Roxburgh.  Jour.  Botany  57:  28-34.  1919.— A  dis- 
cussion of  the  identity  of  "Roxburgh,  junior,"  alluded  to  in  Dr.  William  Roxburgh's  FUm 
Indica. — K,  M.  Wiegand. 

1254.  Sbwbll,  M.  C.  Tillage:  a  review  of  the  literature.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  2: 
269-290.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1883. 

1255.  Stbingbb,  H.  B.    George  Arnold.    Florists'  Exchange  48: 521.    1  fig.    1919. 

1256.  Vaupel,  F.  Aus  der  alten  Kakteenliteratur.  [On  old  cactus  literature.]  Mcms^ 
schr.  Kakteenkunde  29:  25-31,  49-54,  61-66,  115-120.  5  fig.  1919.— The  author  translates 
chapters  from  an  old  Spanish  work  published  in  1547,  Coronica  de  las  Indias,  by  Gonqaih 
Hbbnandbz  db  Oaibdo  t  Valdbb.  Chapter  23  describes  the  Pitahaya  fruit;  chapter  24 
describes  a  columnar  cactus  called  torches ;  chapter  25  concerns  tunas  and  their  fruits;  chapter 
1  of  book  10  deals  with  tree  cactuses. — A.  S.  Hitchcock, 

1257.  Whblplbt,  Hbnbt  M.  James  Michenor  Good.  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  91:  447-452. 
PL  1.  1919. — ^A  review  and  appreciation  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Jambs  Michekob 
Good,  one  of  the  landmarks  in  American  Pharmacy. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr. 

1258.  Williams,  Emilb  F.  Geoige  Golding  Kennedy.  Rhodora  21 :  25-35.  1  pi.  1919. 
— Biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Geobge  Golding  Ejsnnbdt. — James  P.  PooU. 

1259.  WiNSLOw,  E.  J.  Early  days  of  the  American  Fern  Society.  Amer.  Fern.  Jour  9: 
33-38.    1919. 
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BOTANICAL  EDUCATION 

C.  Stuart  Gaobr,  Editor 
Alfred  Gxindsrsbn,  AsMtant  Editor 

1260.  Brown,  Nblbon  Courtlandt.  The  royal  ItaUan  forestry  college.  Jour.  Forestry 
17:  807-812.    I919.--See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1303. 

1261.  Clutb  ,  Will ARD  N.  Plant  names  and  their  meanings. — II.  Rantincolaceae.  Amer. 
Bot.  26: 2-10.  1920. — ^The  common  names  used  for  fipecies  of  Ranunculaceae  traced  to  their 
sources  when  possible. — W,  N.  Clute. 

1262.  Ck>NARD,  H.  S.  The  general  classification  of  higher  plants.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  8ci. 
25:237-240.    1920. 

1263.  Pammel,  L.  a.  State  parks  In  Iowa.  Sci.  Monthly  10: 516-521.  1920.— The  plan 
proposes  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  forests  for  the  pleasure  and  education  of  all  the 
people. — ^The  parks  are  of  different  kinds.  Lake  parks  which  include  enough  of  all  lake  shores 
to  conserve  animal  and  plant  life;  along  streams  where  these  have  cut  through  ridges  as  the 
Devil's  Backbone,  and  the  forests  associated  with  these;  ledges  on  which  most  of  the  ferns 
of  the  state  are  found;  mounds,  palisades  and  similar  areas  suggest  the  plans. — It  is  far- 
sighted  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  establish  these  parks  to  preserve  to  future 
generations  the  natural  history  and  geology  and  historic  features  of  Iowa. — L.  Pace, 

1264.  S.,E.  J.  [Rev.  of:  Church,  A.  H.  Elementary  notes  on  structural  botany.  Oxford 
BotanicalMemoirsNo.4.    i7p.    Oxford  University  Press,  1919.]    Jour.  Botany  58:27.    1920. 

CYTOLOGY 

Gilbert  M.  Smith,  Editor 
Gborob  S.  Brtan,  Assistant  Editor 

1265.  Balls,  W.  Lawrbnce.  The  existence  of  daily  growth-rings  in  the  cell  wall  of  cotton 
hairs.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London  B  90 :  542-^555.  PL  14-16,  1919.~<3ellulose  wall  of  Egyptian 
cotton  swelled  to  five  or  ten  times  normal  sise  by  treatment  with  NaOH  and  CSi  showed  con- 
centric layering.  Correlated  with  Egyptian  field  crop  conditions  where  growth  is  arrested 
each  afternoon.  Only  one  thin  primary  layer  formed  while  cell  is  growing  in  length.  When 
thickening  sets  in  it  proceeds  to  a  maximum  of  25  layers. — Paul  B.  Sears, 

1266.  Beer,  Rudolph,  and  Aones  Arber.  On  the  occurrence  of  multinucleate  cells  In 
vegetative  tissues.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London  B  91 : 1-17.  PI,  1.  1919. — ^Lists  species  in  which 
multinucleate  cells  have  been  recorded  in  vegetative  tissues,  together  with  region  of  plant 
involved.  List  includes  177  species  in  60  families  of  vascular  plants.  Theory  of  previous 
workers  regarding  amitotic  origin  of  such  multinucleate  phases  is  questioned.  No  clear  ex- 
ample of  amitosis  observed  but  numerous  cases  of  mitosis  normal  up  to  cell  plate  stage  ob- 
served. Instead  of  normal  cell  walls  formation  after  mitosis  Kinoplasm  forms  a  hollow 
sphere  around  nucleus — "phragmosphere.''  This  gradually  enlarges  until  coextensive  with 
cell  csrtoplasm.  Suggested  that  numerous  nuclei  render  available  for  use  of  cytoplasm  valu- 
able material  (a)  by  increased  nucleus  surface  (b)  in  certain  cases  by  nuclear  disintegration 
and  resorption. — Pqul  B,  Sears, 

1267.  BuscALioNi,  L.  Nuove  osservazione  sulle  cellule  artiflciali.  [Further  observations 
on  artlflcial  cells.]  Malpighia  28:  403-434.  PI.  11-1$,  1919.— This  is  a  description  and  dis- 
cussion of  experiments  with  colloidal  films.  The  plates  are  from  photomicrographs  of  the 
results  of  experiments  and  show  not  only  simulation  of  cell-walls,  but  also  simulation  of 
nuclei  with  chromatin-reticulum. — L,  W,  Riddle, 
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1268.  Leoband,  L.  Une  conception  biologique  nouvelle  de  la  cellule.  [A  new  biological 
conception  of  the  cell.]  Rev.  G6n.  Sci.  Pures  et  Appliqu6es  30 :  13.  1919. — Nothing  essentially 
new,  but  a  good  review  of  the  present  situation. — G,  J,  Peirce. 

1269.  Mangenot,  M.  G.  Sur  revolution  du  chondriome  et  des  plastes  chez  les  Fucac^es. 
[The  evolution  of  the  chondriosome  and  of  the  piastids  in  the  Fucaceae.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  Paris  170:  63-65.  1  fig.  1920. — In  the  apical  cells  of  F,  tfesiculoaus  and  P,  plcUycarpta 
mitochondria  are  to  be  found  at  some  of  the  protoplasmic  anastomoses  in  the  cytoplasm, 
while  at  other  anastomoses  small  phaeoplasts  appear  and  elsewhere  in  these  cells  there  are 
grains  of  fucosane.  The  adjacent  peripheral  cells  also  contain  mitochondria,  grains  of  fuco- 
sane  and  phaeoplasts,  the  last  named  being  larger,  having  more  pigment  and  reacting  in  a 
different  fashion  to  the  fixing  solutions  than  those  of  the  apical  cell.  Small  phaeoplasts  occur 
not  only  in  the  apical  cells,  but  also  in  the  cells  of  the  central  axis  cut  off  from  the  apical 
cell  on  its  proximal  face  and  in  the  initial  cells  of  adventitious  shoots.  The  cells  containing 
small  phaeoplasts  are  considered  to  be  embryonal  in  character. — C.  H.  and  W,  K.  Fair, 

FOREST  BOTANY  AND  FORESTRY 

Raphael  Zon,  Editor 
J.  V.  HoFMANN,  Assistant  Editor 

1270.  Adleb,  Fbiedbick  v.  d.  Aus  dem  Kubani  Urwald.  [The  Kubani  virgin  forest.) 
Oesterreich.  Forst.-  u.  Jagdseitg.  38: 23.  1920. — ^A  short  popular  description  of  an  80  heetar 
area  of  virgin  timberland  in  Bohemia.  Trees  1  meter  to  1.0  meters  in  diameter  are  found  in 
contrast  to  the  small  sizes  generally  found  in  cut  over  forests  in  the  same  region. — F,  S.  Baker, 

1271.  AoTHLAR,  R.  H.,  The  lumbang-oil  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Philippine 
Jour.  Sci.  14: 275-285.  1919. — Two  kinds  of  lumbang  nuts  occur  in  the  Philippines,  lumbang 
bato  (Aleurites  moluccana)  and  lumbang  banucalag  (Aleurites  trisperma),  but  when  the 
word  lumbang  is  employed  it  is  taken  to  mean  lumbang  bato.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  ifl 
encouraging  planting  of  the  trees  so  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  material  may  be  assured. 
The  nuts  may  be  stored  for  a  year  or  more  without  depreciable  change.  The  oil  is  used  in 
the  calking  of  vessels,  manufacture  of  soft  soap,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paints.  The  ker- 
nels may  be  separated  from  the  shells  and  the  oil  expressed,  or  the  whole  nut  ground  up  and 
the  oil  separated.  The  former  is  slower  and  more  laborious  but  furnishes  a  larger  percentage 
of  oil  and  a  cake  of  higher  fertilising  value.  The  oil  may  be  kept  satisfactorily  in  copper 
containers. — Albert  R,  Sweetser, 

1272.  Ammon,  W.  Ueber  die  Pflicht  zum  Unterholt  subventionierter  Aufforstongs  und 
Verbauungs-Projekte.  [The  obligation  to  maintain  subsidized  forestation  and  construction 
projects.]  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  Forstw.  71 :  105-114.  1920. — One  of  the  difficulties  in  maintain- 
ing a  subsidized  project  is  the  change  of  ownership.  When  a  change  of  title  occurs  the  new 
owner  accepts  the  subsidy  as  an  obligation  and  fulfills  it  in  so  far  as  it  is  compulsory.  Under 
the  laws  of  Berne  the  acquisition  of  land  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  protect  and  continue 
any  subsidized  project  although  other  cantons  do  not  adequately  provide  for  change  of  title. 
— A  subsidy  may  consist  of  either  a  fixed  sum  or  a  per  cent  of  the  project  undertaken.  The 
State  or  Canton  must  have  preference  in  the  arrangement  because  in  the  event  of  non-fulfill- 
ment the  project  must  be  continued  by  the  State  or  Canton. — Non-utilization  of  a  tract  for 
timber  production  or  grazing  constitutes  a  non-fulfillment  of  a  subsidy  agreement  and  leaves 
the  present  incumbent  subject  to  a  fine. — The  regulations  are  still  somewhat  confused  and  it 
is  recommended  that  the  obligations  of  the  State  and  land  owner  be  more  specifically  defined 
and  incorporated  in  the  laws. — J.  V.  Hofmann, 

1273.  Anderson,  J.  Ecuador  contributes  a  wood  that  is  lighter  than  cork.  Sci.  Amer. 
122: 281.    ifi^.    1920. — Concerns  Ochroma  lagopus,  balsa  wood. — Chas,  H,  Otis, 
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1274.  Anonymous.  Annual  return  of  statistics  relating  to  forest  administration  for  the 
year  1917-18,  British  India.  B6p.,l  diagram.  Simla,  1919. — The  report  contains  summarised 
tabulated  data  on  forest  areas,  improvement,  protection,  fires,  grazing,  planting,  exports, 
expenditures,  revenues,  and  other  subjects  for  all  the  provinces.  The  present  forest  area 
under  control  of  the  Forest  Department  is  251,512  square  miles  or  23.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  all  the  provinces;  60,724  square  miles,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  forest  area,  are  under 
approved  working  plans.  46.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  forest  area  was  under  fire  protection  and 
47,249  square  miles,  or  18.8  per  cent,  was  entirely  closed  to  grazing  during  the  year.  The 
financial  statement  shows  a  total  revenue  of  40,969,257  Rs,  expenditure  21,157,063  Rs,  leaving 
a  surplus  (cumulative)  of  19,812,194  Rs.  A  final  table  gives  the  state  of  the  finances  by 
periods  and  years  from  1869  to  1918,  and  the  appended  diagram  shows  graphically  the  relation 
of  revenue,  expenditure  and  surplus  for  the  past  ten  years. — E,  R,  Hodson. 

1275.  Anontmous.  Automatic  regulation  of  humidity  In  factories.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly 
1 :  24-28.  6  fig.  1920. — ^An  article  of  interest  to  manufacturers  of  articles  made  from  wood.^— 
Chas.  H.  Otis. 

1276.  Anontmous.    Effect  of  decay  on  wood  pulp.    Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  247.    1920. 

1277.  Anontmous.  Fliegertfttigkeit  im  Dienste  des  Forstschutzes.  [The  use  of  air  planes 
in  forest  protection.]  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  Forstw.  71 :  82-83.  $  pi.  1920. — Photographs  taken 
from  airplanes  may  be  used  for  classification  of  areas  in  suitable  regions  for  grazing,  etc.,  also 
for  topographic  features  and  boundary  locations  of  permanent  forest  areas.  Photographs 
taken  on  a  scale  1 :  25,000  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  detail.  Often  aerial  patrol  may  bring  out 
features  that  would  be  lost  otherwise,  such  as  snowslides  and  landslides  in  the  initial  stages. 
Taken  in  time,  these  may  be  prevented. — J.  V.  Hofmann. 

1278.  Anontmous.    Forests  In  Japan.    Amer.  Forestry  26:  95.    1920. 

1279.  Anontmous.  Fra  Dansk  Skovforening.  Handel  og  Priser  i  1918-19.  [Business 
and  prices,  1918-19.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  453-489.    1919. 

1280.  Anontmous.    Fuel  value  of  wood.    Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  425.    1920. 

1281.  Anontmous.  Holz  als  Ersatz  der  Kohle  bei  der  Gaserzeugung.  [Wood  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coal  ingas production.]  Oesterreich.  Forst.-  u.  Jagdzeitg.  38 :  23.  1920. — Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  coal  in  Zurich  (Switzerland)  wood  was  used  in  some  of  the  retorts  to  eke  out  the 
coal  supply.  Mixtures  of  green  cherry,  oak,  beech,  alder,  ash,  willow,  chestnut,  hazel,  birch 
were  used.  A  yield  of  27.5  per  cent  of  gas  was  obtained  of  good  quality  running  29.2  per  cent 
of  hydrogen,  10.3  per  cent  methane  and  2.9  per  cent  heavy  hydrocarbons. — F.  S.  Baker. 

1282.  Anontmous.  Jaegersborg  Djrrehave.  [The  game  reserve  at  Jaegersboig.]  Dansk 
Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  4-8.    1919. 

1283.  Anontmous.    Kiln  drying  of  green  hardwoods.    Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1: 247.    1920. 

1284.  Anontmous.    Lead  pencils.    Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1:  286.    1920. 

1285.  Anontmous.    Lumber  salvage  in  France.    Sci.  Amer.  122 :  105.    1920. 

1286.  Anontmous.  Made  of  wood.  Sci.  Amer.  122:  55.  1920.  Some  of  the  strange  uses 
of  wood  and  its  by-products,  as  displayed  in  an  exhibit  prepared  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry. — Chaa.  H.  Otis. 

1287.  Anontmous.    Paper  famine  if  forests  are  wasted.    Amer.  Forestry  26 :  94-^.    1920. 

1288.  Anontmous.  Sodium  fluoride  as  a  wood  preservative.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  258. 
1920. 
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1280.  Anonymous.  The  Southern  Forest  Conference.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  286.  1920. 
— Notes  on  the  meetings  held  in  New  Orleans,  beginning  Jan.  28, 1920. — Chas,  H,  Otis, 

1290.  Anontmous.  Die  Sozialisiemng  des  Forstwesens.  [The  socialization  of  forestry.] 
Oesterreich.  Forst.-  u.  Jagdzeitg.  37:  209-271.  1920. — ^During  the  war  heavy  cutting  took 
place  in  Austrian  forests  and  conditions  are  at  present  unsettled,  the  peasantry  expecting  a 
division  and  distribution  of  state  forests  and  large  estates.  The  future  of  sustained  wood 
production  and  the  very  existence  of  many  communities  in  the  mountainous  regions  depends 
upon  unification  of  management  rather  than  further  subdivision.  The  public  value  of  the 
forests  demands  this.  Formation  of  local  voluntary  associations  of  timber  land  owners, 
loggers,  lumbermen  and  dealers  is  recommended,  these  associations  to  be  united  into  a  greater 
State  association  with  large  powers  to  govern  forest  management,  lumber  prices,  export  trade, 
and  forest  labor. — P,  S.  Baker. 

1291.  Anonymous.  Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen  fOr  Waldarbeiter.  [Housing  conditions  for 
forest  laborers.]  Schweis.  Zeitschr.  Forstw.  71:  114-116.  1920. — Oberf6rster  SchIdblin 
advocated  furnishing  quarters  in  1908  and  Db.  Fluby  later  pointed  out  that  living  conditions 
among  the  industries  were  better  and  more  attractive  than  thpse  of  the  forest  laborers.  This 
resulted  in  young  men  seelcing  other  industries  rather  than  the  Forest  Service. — ^The  author 
describes  the  use  of  portable  shelters  built  for  6  to  12  men  that  have  proved  successful  in  the 
Canton  of  Schafifhausen.  The  contentions  in  favor  of  a  shelter  equipped  with  a  stove  are 
that  the  men  are  more  contented  and  willing  to  work  in  wet  weather  because  they  are  able 
to  dry  their  clothes  when  they  return  from  work.  Also  the  men  do  not  use  so  much  liquor 
in  order  to  keep  warm. — J.  V,  Hoftnann. 

1292.  Ashe,  W.  W.  Notes  on  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Wasliington.  Bull. 
Torrey  Bot.  Club.  46: 221-226.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2963. 

1293.  Bakbb,  Hugh  P.,  and  Edwabd  F.  McCabthy.  Fundamental silvicultnral measures 
necessary  to  insure  forest  lands  remaining  reasonably  productive  after  logging.  Jour.  Forestry 
18:  13-22.  1920. — Silvicultural  practice  in  the  Adirondacks  has  not  yet  been  fully  settled 
and  further  work  is  needed  in  determining  the  limits  of  forest  types,  proper  methods  of  slash 
disposal,  and  the  requirements  of  the  various  species  for  establishment.  A  survey  of  forest 
lands  and  forests  is  needed. — E.  N,  MunriB, 

1294.  Bang,  J.  P.  F.  Lidt  om  Bjeigfyrskovens  Beliandling.  [Notes  on  management  of 
mountain  fir.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  18^196.    1919. 

1295.  Bates,  C.  G.  A  new  evaporimeter  for  use  in  forest  studies.  Monthly  Weather 
Rev.  47:283-294.    6  fig.    1919. 

1296.  Bentlby,  J.  B.,  Jb.  Municipal  forestry  in  New  York.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 160-lt$2. 
4  fig.    920.  — Describes  plantings  made  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. — Chaa.  H.  Otis, 

1297.  BiiLMANN,  H.  H.  Nogle  Tilvaekstoverslgter  fra  Meilgaard  Skovdistrikt.  [Some 
observations  on  growth  in  Meilgaard  district.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  5 :  30-36.    1920. 

1296.  Blanfobd,  H.  R.  Financial  possibilities  of  even-aged  crops  in  Burma.  Indian  For- 
ester 46:  63-61.  1920. — Figures  are  presented  which  show  possible  returns  from  stands  of 
teak  and  two  other  less  important  woods  using  3  and  4.5  per  cent  as  the  interest  rate.  A  rota- 
tion of  around  75  years  is  forecasted. — E,  N.  MunnB. 

1299.  Boas,  J.  E.  V.  Det  Nye  Jagtlovsforslag  og  det  Danske  Skovbrug.  [The  new  g^rne 
laws  and  Danish  forestry.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  5: 50-65.    1920. 

1300.  Bohn-Jespebson,  J.  F.  W.  Sitkagranen  1  Klitten.  [Sitka  spruce  in  Klitten.) 
Dansk  Skovforenmgs  Tidsskr.  4:  101-109.     PL  8.    1919. 
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1301.  BowLBS,  J.  HooPBB.  The  California  gray  squirrel  an  enemy  to  the  Douglas  fir. 
Amer.  Forestry  26: 26.  1920. — ^A  loss  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  caused 
by  girdling  of  the  trees  by  the  squirrel. — Chas,  H,  Otis. 

1302.  Bbidel,  M.  Mabc.  Application  de  la  m^thode  biochemique  anz  rameanz  et  anz 
Scores  de  diverses  espdces  du  genre  Poptdus.  [Application  of  the  biochemical  method  to  the 
branches  and  harks  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Populus.]  Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.  19: 
42(M34.    Also  T&id.  20: 14-23.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2841. 

1303.  Bbown,  Nelson  Coubtlandt.  The  royal  Italian  forestry  college.  Jour.  Forestry 
17 :  807-812.  1919. — A  brief  history  of  forest  education  in  Italy  is  given  with  a  description  of 
the  school  at  Vallombrosa.  The  school  has  a  high  scholastic  requirement  and  courses  and 
hours  of  work  do  not  differ  greatly  from  American  practice. — E,  N.  Munns, 

1304.  Bbown,  W.  H.  Philippine  fiber  plants.  Forestry  Bur.  Philippine  Islands  Bull. 
19: 1-116.  $8  pi,  1919. — ^A  general  consideration  of  Philippine  fiber  producing  plants  with 
descriptions,  occurrence,  local  names,  methods  of  extracting  fibers,  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  fibers  are  put.    About  150  species  are  considered. — E,  D,  Merrill, 

1305.  Bbuce,  Donald.  Alinement  cliarts  in  forest  mensuration.  Jour.  Forestry  17: 
779-801 .  16  fig,  1919. — ^Alinement  charts  are  adapted  for  formulae  involving  three  variables. 
The  development  and  principles  underlying  these  devices  with  their  application  in  problems 
of  mensuration  in  determining  the  volume  of  trees  is  given  in  detail  with  illustrations  as  to 
their  practical  use.  Advantages  of  much  quicker  computation  and  ease  of  construction  are 
claimed  over  the  use  of  slide  rules  and  sets  of  curves  employed  in  the  past. — E.  N.  Munns, 

1306.  BuTLEB,  Ovid  M.  Relation  of  research  in  forest  products  to  forest  administration. 
Jour.  Forestry  18: 275-283.  1920. — Silviculture  cannot  overlook  the  technical  quality  of  the 
wood  in  its  forest  practice  as  the  latter  is  influenced  by  silvicultural  practices.  Growth  influ- 
ences the  technical  properties  of  the  wood  greatly  in  seasoning,  in  strength  and  in  use.  Me- 
chanical and  physical  qualities  have  already  shown  a  close  relation  to  rate  and  character  of 
growth,  and  chemical  uses  may  do  likewise. — E,  N.  Munns, 

1307.  Cabbbba,  Teodobo.  La  utilidad  de  los  guayabos.  [Uses  of  the  guava  trees.} 
Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2:  628.    1919. 

1308.  Cabteb,  H.  Report  on  forest  administration  in  Burma,  for  year  ended  June  30, 
1918.  114P'tl  pl'  Rangoon,  British  India,  1919. — At  the  close  of  the  year  the  aggregate  area 
of  the  reserved  forests  was  29,116  square  miles,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the 
province,  and  in  addition  there  are  large  tracts  proposed  for  reservation.  The  area  under 
approved  working  plans  is  10,832  square  miles,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  total  reserved  area.  A 
system  of  cultivation  called  taungya  (shifting  cultivation,  i.e.,  an  area  cleared  and  burned 
in  hilly  country  for  shifting  cultivation)  is  practiced  on  areas  aggregating  1,230  square  miles 
of  reserved  forests  by  the  wild  hill  tribes,  comparatively  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  ¥nien 
uncontrolled  this  system  causes  greater  and  more  permanent  damage  than  a  fire.  These  wild 
tribes  will  not  undertake  permanent  cultivation  and  are  averse  to  settling  in  the  plains.  The 
problem  is  difficult  but  it  is  expected  to  regulate  the  taungyas  by  rotation  in  connection  with 
the  control  of  forest  villages  and  also  obviate  local  shortages  of  forest  labor.  By  this  plan 
the  jungle  tribes  could  be  provided  with  all  the  virgin  soil  they  require  and  the  abandoned 
taungyas  be  stocked  with  a  valuable  forest  crop.  In  a  search  for  sites  suitable  for  the  exten- 
sion of  cinchona  the  following  is  reported  of  the  damage  by  the  taungya  system:' 'Land  with 
the  necessary  soil  conditions  has  been  very  much  to  seek.  Areas,  some  of  which  half  a  century 
or  more  ago  would  probably  have  afforded  the  requisite  conditions,  have  been  ruined  by 
the  practice  of  the  jimgle  tribes  of  the  pernicious  system  of  shifting  cultivation  known  in  South 
India  as  kumrif  in  Burma  as  taungya  and  in  Assam  as  jkum,  by  which  enormous  stretches 
of  magnificent  forest  have  been  destroyed  and  the  surface  soil  exhausted  and  more  or  less 
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washed  away  by  the  unimpeded  rush  of  rain  water. "  And  of  an  area  west  of  the  Upper  Ckin- 
dwin :  *  'As  regards  cinchona  prospects,  the  journey  was  disappointing.  There  was  no  need  to 
go  inland  from  the  river  for  all  along  the  outer  ranges  the  ravages  of  shifting  cultivation  were 
only  too  evident.  The  evergreen  forests  are  being  rapidly  destroyed."  During  the  yesr 
1,814  acres  of  taungya  plantation  were  newly  formed.  Detailed  tabulated  data  (72  pp.)  is 
appended.  In  rev iewing  the  year's  work  it  is  stated  that  the  future  before  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  greatest  activity ;  for  not  only  has  the  better  exploitation  of  the  commercial 
forests  to  be  undertaken,  but  the  proper  conservation  of  all  that  unclassed  forest  on  which  the 
agricultural  demand  is  now  concentrated  can  not  be  left  in  its  present  neglected  condition. 
Such  vast  areas  as  the  unclassed  forests  of  Burma  (74,707,834  acres)  can  not  long  be  subjected 
to  such  profligate  destruction  as  is  now  going  on  in  many  places  for  want  of  control  and  of 
staff  to  exercise  it.  The  conservation  of  these  forests  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  revenue^  but  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  population  and  most  especially  to  the  advantage  of  the  agricultural 
classes. — E.  R.  Hodson. 

1309.  Cart,  A.  Ticks  and  timber.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  92-94.  6  fig,  1920.— <)oncemB 
forest  conditions  in  the  Gulf  states,  U.  S.  A. — Chas.  H,  Otis. 

1310.  Chandler,  B.  A.  Financial  loss  to  the  community  due  to  forest  lands  becomliv 
wastes.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 31-33.  1920. — Destructive  lumbering  is  responsible  not  alone  for 
the  economic  and  financial  loss  due  to  the  wasteful  cutting  and  burning,  but  also  for  the 
degeneration  of  the  people  through  loss  of  the  vigorous  stock,  poor  crops,  whiskey  and  mal- 
nutrition. Such  people  need  assistance  from  the  outside  and  larger  conununities,  as  they  are 
not  self  sustaining.  Id  such  regions,  a  peculiar  type  of  degeneracy  is  developing. — E.  N. 
Munns, 

1311.  Churchill,  Howard  L.  Approximate  cost  of  private  forestry  measures  in  the 
Adlrondacks.  Jour.  Forestry  18 :  26-30.  1920. — Cost  of  a  forester  and  proper  forest  work  in  a 
lumber  company  was  found  to  amount  to  an  annual  charge  of  36  cents  per  thousand  feet, 
while  the  charges  due  to  conservative  lumbering  amount  to  65  cents  per  thousand. — A  com- 
ment by  W.  N.  Sparhawk  is  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  items  are  not  properly  forestry  but 
lumbering,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  considerably. — E,  N.  Munns, 

1312.  CuRTiss,  C.  F.  Forest  parks  and  their  relation  to  the  rural  community.  Kept. 
Iowa  State  Hortic.  Soc.  53 :  363-364.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  3038. 

1313.  D'Abo viLLE,  P.  Determination  du  diamdtre  au  milieu  du  tronc  de  Tarbre  sor  pled. 
I  Determination  of  the  middle  diameter  of  a  standing  tree.]  Translated  by  S.  T.  Dana.  Jour. 
Forestry  17 :  802-806.  1  fig.  1919. — By  means  of  similar  triangles  based  on  known  distances 
from  the  tree  and  the  relation  between  the  diameter  of  the  tree  at  breast  height  and  the 
intercepted  diameter  on  a  scale  held  at  arms  length,  the  diameter  at  half  the  height  can  be 
obtained.  A  formula  is  given  for  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  to  field  use.— 
E,  N,  Munns, 

1314.  Dalqas,  J.  M.  D0ende  Egeskov  i  Westfalen.  [The  dying  oak  forest:  Westfalen.] 
Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  64-72.    1919. 

1315.  Daloas,  J.  M.  Gavntraeproduktionens  Samfunds^konomiske  Betydnlng.  [The 
economic  importance  of  production  of  lumber.]  Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  446-453. 
1919. 

1316.  Daloas,  J.  M.  Nogle  Oplysninger  om  Skove  og  Skovforhold  i  Nordslesvig.  [Forest 
conditions  in  North  Schleswig.j    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4: 160-189.    1  fig,    1919. 

1317.  Davis,  R.  N.    The  winter  aspect  of  trees.    Amer.  Forestry  26 :  87-91.    10  fig,    1D20. 
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1318.  Dickie,  F.    Discovery  of  sugar  on  Douglas  fir.    Amer.  Forestry  26:  84-86.    1  fig, 
920. — ^The  Indians  of  British  Columbia  knew  of  the  existence  of  sugar  on  the  Douglas  fir 
>ng  before  the  first  white  man  came  to  North  America.    Only  now  the  facts  have  been  ascer- 
ained.    Reporting  upon  the  findings  of  Pbof.  Davidbon  and  Mb.  Text,  the  writer  states  that 
fir  sugar''  is  occasionally  formed  during  stmmier  droughts  or  in  dry-belt  regions,  sugar-bear- 
ig  trees  being  most  abimdant  between  the  50th  and  51st  parallels  and  between  121^-122® 
mgitude.    The  "manna''  is  a  natural  exudation  from  the  tips  of  the  needles,  occurring  as 
rhite  masses  ranging  from  i  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter  on  leaves  and  branches.    A  slight  rain 
lay  quickly  dissolve  the  sugar  and  it  may  be  found  recrystallized  in  patches  at  the  base  of 
he  tree.  .  At  other  times  it  remains  in  a  semifluid  condition.    The  sugar  contains  nearly  50 
ler  cent  of  the  rare  trisaccharide,  melezitose.    Sugar-producing  firs  are  chiefly  those  standing 
tn  gentle  slopes  facing  east  and  north  in  comparatively  open  areas.    In  these  situations,  the  . 
eaves  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  an  abundance  of  carbohydrates  more  than  normal  are  formed 
luring  the  day,  which  are  not  stored  or  carried  to  the  growing  tissues,  as  is  the  case  with  Doug- 
as  fir  in  heavily  forested  areas.    The  ground  and  atmosphere  being  dry,  an  increased  root 
>re8sure  and  cessation  of  transpiration  cause  the  leaves  to  become  water-gorged.    This  water 
contains  a  sugar  created  by  the  reconversion  of  starch  into  sugar.    By  evaporation,  the  sugar 
s  deposited  on  the  leaf  tips.    By  reason  of  the  necessity  for  a  succession  of  sunshiny  days  to 
>roduce  the  sugar,  the  Douglas  fir  does  not  yield  a  harvest  that  can  annually  be  depended 
jpon. — Chas.  H.  Otis, 

1319.  Dickie,  F.  Sugar  from  the  Douglas  fir.  Sci.  Amer.  122 :  165, 174-175.  1  fi^,  1920. 
—The  sugar-yielding  firs  are  confined  to  the  dry  belt  of  British  Columbia,  and  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  province  between  parallels  50*^  and  51°  and  121°- 
122°  longitude.  Trees  standing  on  gentle  slopes  facing  north  and  east  and  which  are  fairly 
nride  spaced  produce  sugar  in  greatest  abundance.  The  sugar  occurs  in  white  masses  scattered 
over  the  foliage  and  branchlets,  the  accumulation  of  drops;  drops  of  small  size  may  appear 
upon  the  leaves  at  the  tips  and  sometimes  two  or  three  tips  will  become  imbedded  in  a  very 
large  drop.  Analysis  shows  that  the  sugar  yields  about  50  per  cent  of  the  rare  trisaccharide, 
known  as  melezitose.  The  Indians  of  the  region  have  known  of  this  occurrence  of  sugar  on 
the  Douglas  fir  for  a  long  time  and  gathered  it  whenever  available;  but  it  is  an  uncertain 
crop,  owing  to  reasons  of  climate. — Chas.  H.  Otis, 

1320.  Drolet,  George.  Turpentine  orcharding  effect  on  longleaf  timber.  Jour.  Forestry 
17 :  832-834.  1919. — Turpentining  with  only  slight  damage  to  virgin  longleaf  timber  has  been 
successful  in  Alabama  under  a  system  where  the  crops  are  worked  for  only  2  years  and  then 
logged.  Only  healthy  trees  over  12  inches  are  tapped  and  not  more  than  two  cupd  are  placed 
on  a  tree.  Results  of  4  years'  work  are  given  which  show  that  there  is  a  loss  from  turpentine 
operations  which  may  be  kept  small,  and  that  this  loss  increases  with  the  length  of  the  opera- 
tion.— E,  N.  Munns, 

1321.  Dunbar,  John.  Forty-two  distinct  forms  of  hickories.  [Rev.  of:  Sargent,  C.  S. 
Notes  on  North  American  trees— II.  Carya.  Bot.  Gaz.  66 :  229-258.  1918. ]  Amer.  Nut.  Jour. 
10:20-21.    Ifig,    1919. 

1322.  Eldredge,  I.  F.  Management  of  hardwood  forests  in  the  southern  Appalachians. 
Jour.  Forestry  18: 284-291.  1920. — An  outline  is  given  of  a  management  plan  for  use  in  the 
hardwoods.  The  problem  presented  is  one  of  area  regulation  with  6  age-classes  to  be  consid- 
ered in  arriving  at  the  volume  of  cut  in  any  period  in  the  working  circle. — E.  N.  Munns, 

1323.  Etbselt,  Joh.  '^eidwald."  [Pasturewood.]  Oesterreich.  Forst.-  u.  Jagdzeitg. 
38: 1-2.  1920. — The  present  high  value  of  grazing  lands  is  leading  to  a  demand  for  the  ex- 
tension of  "pasture-woods*'  particularly  in  the  alpine  forests.  This  is  considered  contrary 
to  public  policy,  however,  as  it  would  entail  injury  to  exceedingly  valuable  protection  forests, 
and  lead  to  the  extension  of  moimtain  torrents,  avalanches  and  landslides,  while  experience 
as  shown  that  the  removal  of  the  timber  has  also  led  to  a  deterioration  of  the  pasturage 
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as  well.  The  segregation  of  all  pasture-woods  that  have  protection  value  is  urged,  to  be 
managed  on  a  strictly  protective  basis.  Artificial  extension  should  be  practiced  at  least  to 
the  formation  of  clumps  of  trees,  such  as  are  naturally  found  in  alpine  meadow  situations.— 
F.  8,  Baker. 

1324.  Fabricius,  O.  Rffdgran  paa  Fyn.  [Red  spruce  at  Fyn.]  Dansk.  Skovforenings 
Tidsskr.  4:  317-372.    1919. 

1325.  Febnow,  B.  E.  [Rev.  of:  Rbcknaoel,  A.  B.,  and  John  Bentlt,  Jr.  Forest  man- 
agement.]   Jour.  Forestry  17 1 850-853,    1919.— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1373. 

1326.  Feucht,  Otto.  Zur  Entstehung  des  Harfenwuchses  der  NadelhOlzer.  [On  the  for- 
mation of ' 'harp-growth"  on  conifers. ]  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  Forst-  u.  Landw.  17 :  137-139.  1  fg, 
1919. — S.  Klein,  and  other  authors,  agree  that  the  secondary  stems,  producing  the  so-called 
''harp"  formation,  are  developed  from  the  existing  primary  branches.  The  author,  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  discovered  a  white  pine  in  the  eonmiunity  of  Wlirzbach  (Wurtt,  Black  Forest), 
which  exhibited  a  new  sort  of  origin.  On  this  tree,  not  a  single  branch  has  attempted  to  form 
a  secondary  stem,  but  some  twenty  young  stems  have  arisen  on  the  back  of  the  tree  below  the 
upper  third,  evidently  from  dormant  buds,  either  from  the  old  whorls  or  between  them.— 
J.  Roeser. 

1327.  Flint,  Howard  R.  A  suggested  departore  in  national  forest  stumpage  appialsalt. 
Jour.  Forestry  17:823-831.  1919. — Present  methods  of  stumpage  appraisals  on  the  national 
forests  are  deemed  unsatisfactory  and  the  proposal  is  made  to  change  these  by  basing  the 
price  to  be  paid  on  the  total  receipts  at  stated  intervals  from  lumber  sales  and  costs  of  oper- 
ation expressed  in  work  hours  of  men,  horses  or  machines. — E,  N.  Munna. 

1328.  GiBABD,  James  W.,  and  U.  S.  Swabtz.  A  volume  table  for  hewed  railroad  ties. 
Jour.  Forestry  17:  839-842.  1  fig,  1919. — ^To  overcome  the  recent  change  from  two  classes 
to  five  for  railroad  ties  a  volume  table  was  prepared  for  Douglas  fir  and  larch  based  on  the 
diameter  and  number  of  ties  per  tree.  The  difference  in  form  factors  between  the  two  species 
is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  grades  or  number  of  ties. — E,  N,  Munns. 

1329.  Gbaves,  H.  S.    The  extension  of  forestry  practice.    Amer.  Forestry  26:  50,51.    1920. 

1330.  Gbaves,  Henbt  S.  A  policy  of  forestry  for  the  nation.  Jour.  Forestry  17: 901-010. 
1919. — Present  handling  of  forests  in  U.  S.  A.  is  not  satisfactory  and  public  interest  re- 
quires public  ownership  of  extensive  areas  and  public  participation  in  protection  and  manage- 
ment. A  national  policy  demands  action  by  the  government,  the  states  and  by  private  owners 
of  forest  lands.  National  forest  land  should  be  increased,  states  should  acquire  and  extend 
their  holdings  to  assist  in  their  economic  and  industrial  life,  and  municipalities  should  have 
forest  land  to  protect  the  water  supply  and  to  serve  as  a  source  of  revenue. — On  private  lands, 
state  and  national  aid  should  be  given  to  prevent  fires  and  legislation  to  this  end  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  states.  Similar  action  by  the  states  is  necessary  to  require  the  forest  owner 
to  prevent  lands  becoming  waste  after  lumbering  and  to  assist  the  forest  owner  to  secure  the 
maximiun  production.  In  this,  the  states  should  be  aided  by  the  National  government. 
Uniform  taxation  and  a  forest  loan  act  are  necessary,  and  a  federal  law  is  required  to  provide 
the  government  with  authority  to  extend  its  influence  and  assistance  to  the  states. — E,  N, 
Munns, 

1331.  Gbeelbt,  W.  B.  The  forest  policy  of  France.  The  control  of  sand  dunes  and 
mountain  torrents.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 3-9.  7  fig,  1920. — ^Material  for  this  article  has  been 
taken  largely  from  "Cour8  de  Droit  Porestier,'*  by  Ghableb  Gugot,  and  from  data  prepared 
by  G.  Gabbe,  Engineer  des  Fonts  et  Ghausses.  Bbemontieb  is  credited  with  having  de- 
veloped the  methods  which  were  successful  in  halting  the  destructive  course  of  the  Gascon 
dunes.  These  embraced  the  construction  of  a  rampart  along  the  coast,  planting  hardy  herba 
on  the  dunes  within  the  rampart  and  planting   seeds  or  seedlings  of  maritime  pine.    A 
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national  policy  was  adopted  in  1810,  and  by  1804  the  forestation  of  the  250,000  acres  of  dunes 
bordering  the  Landes  was  practically  completed.  Since  that  date  the  work  has  consisted 
largely  in  the  care  of  the  plantations  established,  the  construction  of  new  ramparts  along 
the  coast  where  dangerous  dunes  were  forming,  the  extension  of  the  successive  sones  of  vege- 
tation up  to  the  limits  of  security  thus  established  and  the  administration  of  the  maritime 
pine  forests  which  have  been  created.  The  successful  reforestation  of  the  dunes  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  planting  of  maritime  pine  throughout  the  entire  Landes.  Today  the  Landes 
are  a  vast  pinery,  interspersed  with  little  meadows  and  neat  farms  and  traversed  by  a  network 
of  surfaced  highways. — In  the  control  of  torrential  erosion  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  France 
has  been  confronted  with  a  far  more  difficult  problem,  which  is,  essentially,  one  in  social 
economies.  Following  terrible  floods  in  1850,  a  reforestation  law  was  passed  in  1860,  and  by 
1882  reforestation  projects  in  the  mountains  had  reached  a  total  of  some  350,000  acres.  New 
laws  passed  at  this  time  provided  for  more  reduced  areas  for  planting  and  other  intensive  meth- 
ods, being  limited  to  the  immediate  channels  or  slopes  where  erosion  was  taking  place,  and  the 
establishment  of  large  protection  belts  in  the  mountains,  surrounding  the  limited  water 
courses  in  which  serious  erosion  was  actually  taking  place.  Further,  the  grasing  of  certain 
communal  pasture  lands  was  placed  under  public  control.  Human  obstacles  have  prevented 
the  perfect  working  of  these  measures.  In  controlling  erosion,  the  line  of  attack  is  to  reduce 
the  trickling  action  of  water  on  slopes,  prevent  the  starting  of  gullies  and  hold  loose  soil  or 
rock  in  place.  This  is  accomplished  by  tree  planting  and  by  the  employment  of  dams. — Chas. 
H,  Otis. 

1332.  Gbselbt,  W.  B.  Private  forestry  In  France.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  139-143.  9  fig, 
1920. 

1333.  Gkbbubt,  W.  B.  Self-government  in  forestry.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 103-105.  1920.— 
Comment  on  national  forest  policy. — B,  N,  Munns, 

1334.  Gbiffin,  Gbbtrude  J.  Bordered  pits  in  Douglas  fir:  a  study  of  the  position  of  the 
tonss  in  mountain  and  lowland  specimens  in  relation  to  creosote  penetration.  Jour.  Forestry 
17:  813-822.  1  fjQ,  1919. — Examination  of  the  pits  in  Douglas  fir  showed  a  tendency  in  the 
torus  of  the  mountain  wood  to  aspirate  (close)  the  pit  while  the  opposite  was  true  of  the  low- 
land woods,  oven  drying  increasing  the  aspirated  tori  in  both  mountain  and  lowland  varieties. 
In  both  sapwood  and  heartwood  of  the  mountain  variety,  a  large  proportion  of  aspirated  tori 
were  found  in  air-dried  wood,  while  only  in  the  spring  wood  of  the  heartwood  were  the  tori 
aspirated.  Penetration  of  creosote  was  found  to  coincide  directly  with  the  number  of  aspi- 
rated tori.  Subsequent  treatments  of  air-dried  material  failed  to  open  the  tori  when  once 
aspirated,  though  soaking  in  alcohol  before  drying  prevented  their  closing. — E,  N.  Munns, 

1335.  GujBR,  A.  Zu  onserer  TitttUtarfrage.  [The  question  of  titles.]  Schweis.  Zeitschr. 
Forstw.  71:  78-81.  1920. — The  present  titles  are  objectionable  because  they  do  not  express 
the  grade  of  the  position  and  do  not  differentiate  between  the  practical  and  technical  posi- 
tions.—It  is  proposed  to  replace  "Fftrster"  and  "Oberfdrster"  by  "Fdrster"  and  'T6rst- 
meister."  "Fdrster"  should  apply  to  practical  positions  and  "Fdrstmeister"  to  technical 
positions.  The  title  could  be  used  to  cover  all  positions  such  as  Kreis-,  Besirks-,  Stadt-, 
Gemeinde-  or  Korporationsfdrstmeister.  Such  titles  would  eliminate  the  general  usage  of 
"Fdrster"  for  all  employees  in  the  profession  of  forestry. — J,  F.  Hofmann. 

1336.  GuTHBiB,  John  D.    Women  as  forest  guards.    Jour.  Forestry  18:  151-153.    1920. 

1337.  Hall,  S.  J.  Trees  that  are  older  than  history.  Sci.  Amer.  122 :  303.  i  fig.  1920.— 
Concerns  the  Sequoia. — Cfuu.  H,  Otis, 

1338.  Habvbt,  LbRot  H.  A  coniferous  sand  dune  in  Ci^  Breton  Island  [Nova  ScotlaU 
Bot.  Gas.  51 :  417--426.    8  fig.    May,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  288. 
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1339.  H AUQH,  L.  A.  Klimaets  Indflydelse  Paa  Udviklingen  af  B#geii8  Sommerslcad*  [Hm 
influence  of  climate  on  the  development  of  summer  growth  of  beech.]  Danak  SkovforeningB 
Tidsakr.  4: 13-28.    Fig.  J^,    1919. 

1340.  Hawes,A.  F.  Raw  material  for  the  paper  industry.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 134-138.  i 
fig,  1920.  The  present  paper  shortage,  U.S.  A . ,  is  probably  the  result  of  the  unusual  amount  of 
advertising  carried  by  the  newspapers,  rather  than  of  any  scarcity  of  wood.  The  better  grades 
of  paper  are  still  made  from  rags.  While  paper  can  be  made  from  various  plant  fibers,  straws 
and  certain  other  materials,  the  collection  of  these  materials  in  bulk  is  so  costly  that  none  of 
them  can  compete  with  wood.  Spruce,  hemlock  and  fir  are  the  three  main  woods  used  is 
paper  making.  95  per  cent  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  are  located  in  the 
East,  and  the  present  supplies  of  these  woods  cannot  be  expected  to  last  more  than  25  yean. 
Up  to  1909  the  country  was  self-supporting  in  respect  to  pulpwood,  but  since  that  date  the 
consumption  has  exceeded  the  home  product.  Importations  from  Canada  are  constantly 
increasing.  There  are  ample  supplies  of  pulpwood  for  a  great  many  years  in  Alaska  and  the 
Northwest.    These  may  for  several  reasons  become  available. — Choi,  H.  Otis. 

1341.  Hawlet,  R.  C.  Forestry  in  southern  New  England.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  10-15. 
7  fi^.  1920. — The  territory  embraced  is  roughly  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
The  region  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  district.  The  forest  area  is  now  about  46  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  surface.  This  forested  area  may  be  considered  better  suited  for  growing 
trees  than  for  the  production  of  agricultural  crops.  The  forest  is  primarily  hardwood  in 
character.  An  upland  hardwood  type  comprises  over  80  per  cent  of  the  forest  area,  a  swamp 
hardwood  type  less  than  7  per  cent,  a  pine  (usually  white)  type  about  2  per  cent,  an  old  field 
type  (pine)  9  per  cent  and  a  hemlock  type  forms  about  2  per  cent  of  the  area.  As  a  whole  the 
forests  of  southern  New  England  are  of  second  growth. — Ch<u.  H,  Otis. 

1342.  Hat,  R.  Dalrtmplb.  Third  annual  report  of  the  forestry  commission,  New  Sooth 
Wales,  financial  year  ended  June  30, 1919.  S8p.,l  diagram,  8  pL  Sydney,  1920. — ^The  Forestry 
Act,  passed  by  Parliament,  November,  1916,  created  the  Conunission  with  powers  to  plaee 
the  management  of  the  forests  on  a  business  footing.  Included  in  this  plan  is  the  systematic 
working  of  the  forests  with  a  view  to  regeneration  and  growth  of  future  crops,  and  the  dispossl 
of  timber  and  other  forest  produce  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Conunission  is  exercising  its 
powers  with  discretion  and  judgment  in  getting  the  new  regime  gradually  under  way,  but  is 
meeting  with  considerable  opposition  from  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  of  forest  working, 
which  was  largely  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  forest  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  esti- 
mated to  be  11,000,000  acres,  of  which  5,043,800  acres  have  been  proclaimed  State  forests  and 
566,730.5  acres  are  under  working  plans.  It  is  stated  that  the  available  area  of  timber-bearing 
land  of  commercial  value  in  the  entire  Commonwealth,  previously  estimated  at  97,400,000 
acres,  can  be  reduced  (on  the  basis  of  the  past  year's  data)  with  certainty  to  about  24,500,000 
acres.  Of  this  area  only  about  18,000,000  acres  had  so  far  been  protected  from  alienation  in 
the  interest  of  forestry.  The  estimated  proportions  in  each  State  of  the  foregoing  totsl 
(24,500,000  acres)  are:  New  South  Wales,  8,000,000  acres;  Victoria,  5,500,000  acres;  Queens- 
land, 6,000,000  acres;  Western  Australia,  3,000,000  acres;  Tasmania,  1,500,000  acres;  sad 
South  Australia,  500,000  acres.  At  the  instance  of  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
importance  of  ultimately  appropriating  a  National  forest  area  of  about  30,000,000  acres  for 
the  whole  Commonwealth,  is  being  urged  for  the  Conunonwealth  and  the  States'  considera- 
tion. This  area  should  comprise  about  25,000,000  acres  of  indigenous  forest  country,  and 
about  5,000,000  acres  of  coniferous  plantation.  During  the  year  96,372  acres  of  State  forest 
area  were  released  for  settlement,  4071  ftcres  were  planted  to  conifers,  chiefly  Pinus  insignit 
and  P.  pinaster,  and  23,707.5  acres  were  treated  for  natural  regeneration  and  silvicultoral 
improvement.  A  number  of  trees  and  fiber  plants  were  tested  for  pulping  material ;  the  trees 
were  mountain  gum  (Eiicalyptus  gonioccdyx),  coral  tree  (Erythrina),  and  mountain  ash  (Sueo- 
lyptus  9ieheriana),  The  algaroba  bean  (Proaopia  juliflora)  is  being  tested  in  a  number  of 
localities  for  fodder  purposes.    The  outer  sheathing  of  the  gray  ironbark  {E.  panicuUUa)  has 
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proyen  an  excellent  substitute  for  cork  and  cork  waste,  which  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture 
of  insulating  material.  Experiments  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether  this  sheathing  could 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  growing  tree  have  resulted  successfully.  Mountain  ash  {E. 
gigantea)  is  being  tested  for  veneer  material.  Many  other  investigations  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects are  also  under  way.  Mistletoe  is  doing  serious  damage  to  the  forests  of  the  western 
districts.  The  foil  owing  species  are  infested :  A  cad  a  aneura,  Eremophilla  longijolia ,  E,  creba , 
B,  dealbaia,  E.  roatrata,  and  C  luehmanni.  An  area  of  37,500  acres  of  Crown  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buckenboura,  on  the  South  Coast  was  recently  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment for  the  growing  of  wattle  trees  for  tanbark  production.  The  principal  species  of  wattle 
of  tannic  value  (Acacia  decurrens)  is  widely  distributed  on  the  area  and  appears  well  adapted 
to  local  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  It  is  expected  therefore  to  set  aside  the  better  por- 
tions of  the  area  as  a  National  permanent  reserve  for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  wattle. 
Reference  is  made  to  an  article  by  A.  Shallabd  published  in  the  October,  1918,  issue  of  the 
AuatrtUian  Forestry  Journal  which  states  that  probably  20,000  people  in  Australia  keep  bees,  and 
that  the  yield  last  season  was  between  5000  and  6000  tons  of  honey,  the  bulk  of  which  came 
fr(Mn  the  gum  (eucalypt)  trees,  and  among  the  principal  varieties  of  honey  value,  the  iron- 
barks,  the  stringybarks,  the  boxes,  flooded  gum,  white  mahogany,  tallow  wood,  spotted  gum, 
gray  gum,  and  bloodwood,  are  given  first  place.  In  order  to  widen  the  use  and  productiveness 
of  the  state  forests  in  this  direction,  the  Commission  has  now  made  arrangements  for  the  issu- 
ance of  bee-farming  permits,  which  convey  to  the  holders  certain  privileges  of  occupation  and 
use,  and  enable  liberal  areas  of  the  state  forests  to  be  taken  up  as  bee  ranges. — E.  R,  Hodson. 

1343.  HsLMs,  Jobs.  Weymoothsfyrren  paa  Silkeboig  Skovdistrikt.  [Pinus  monticola  at 
SUkeborg  District.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  402-408.     PL  »,    1919. 

1344.  Henkel,  J.  S.  Afforestation  in  Zululand.  Rhodesia  Agric.  Jour.  17 :  50-52.  1920. — 
Judging  by  the  indigenous  vegetation  and  the  bad  effects  of  strong  winds,  conditions  at  Em- 
pangeni  appeared  far  from  favorable  for  the  growing  of  exotic  timber  trees.  Quite  a  large 
number,  however,  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  conditions,  the  outstanding  successes  being 
secured  with  eucalypts. — E,  M,  Doidge, 

1345.  Hbsselman,  Henbik.  Iskttagelser  dver  Skogstrldspollens  SpridningsfOrmlga. 
[Dissemination  of  pollen  from  forest  trees.]  Meddel.  Statens  Skogsfdrs6ksanst.  16:  27-60. 
S  fig.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  232. 

1346.  Hod AL.  Franskbergfuru  (Pinus  montanagalllca).  [French  mountain  pine.]  Tids- 
skr. Skogbruk  28: 1-12.    Pl,».    1920. 

1347.  Hole,  R.  S.  A  new  species  of  Ixora.  Indian  Forester  45 :  15-16.  1919. — See  Bot. 
Absts.  3,  Entry  2983. 

1348.  Hoi/ten,  Just.  Gamle  Ege  i  Chrlstianssaedes  Skove.  [Old  oaks  on  Christian 
ICanor.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  379-^95.    1919. 

1349.  HosMER,  Ralph  S.  One  aspect  of  the  national  program  of  forestry:  cost.  Jour. 
Forestry  18:^12.  1920. — The  cost  item  has  been  left  out  of  consideration  in  the  discussion 
of  a  national  forest  policy.  This  is  important  because  the  antagonism  of  private  owners  is 
apt  to  result  if  the  burden  falls  too  heavily  on  them,  and  if  the  burden  on  the  population  is 
too  heavy,  there  is  apt  to  be  trouble  from  the  other  side.  In  any  case,  the  public  pays  the 
bills  in  the  end. — E.  N,  Munna, 

1350.  HosMEB,  R.  S.  [Rev.  of:  Judd,  C.  S.  Report  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  for  biennial  period  ended  Dec.  31, 1918.]    Jour.  Forestry  17:  853-855.    1919. 

1351.  Hub  AXTiA*,  E.  Efter  krigen  paa  de  britiske  ffor.  [The  British  Islands  after  the  war.) 
[From  Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts.    Oct.,  1919.]    Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  27:  27&-291.    1919. 
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1352.  Jbssbn,  p.  p.  Bn  Ny  Dansk  Impra^gneringsmetDde.  [A  new  Dftnlsh  stalalm 
method  called  Teakin.]  Dansk  SkovfoEenings  Tidsskr.  4: 427-445.  PI,  t,  1919.— The  proom 
consists  in  pressing  different  kinds  of  liquids  which  contain  coloring  matter  into  the  wood. 
These  are  either  inorganic  salts  or  aniline  dyes.  The  color  is  taken  up  by  the  cells  of  the 
wood. — J.  A.  Larsen, 

1353.  JuDD,  C.  S.  An  historical  mesquite  tree.  Sci.  Amer.  122: 165, 175.  /  fig.  1920.- 
Descriptive  of  the  algaroba  {Prosopis  jtUiflara),  its  occurrence  in  Hawaii,  characteristics, 
uses  and  propagation. — Chcis,  H,  Otis, 

1354.  KsLLOoa,  R.  S.    The  news  print  paper  situation.    Amer.  Forestry  26: 147.    1920. 

1355.  KiNOyH.  E.  Tree  planting  in  community,  a  suggested  scheme.  South  African  Joar. 
Indust.  3:  161-163.    1920. 

1356.  KiNZBL,  WiLHBLM.  XJeber  eine  neue  Metfaode  des  Durchfrierens  und  die  dsmit 
erzielten  Brfolge  bei  zahlreichen  bisher  nicht  oder  kaum  zur  Kelmnng  gebrachten  Samea. 
[Concerning  a  new  method  of  freezing  and  the  results  derived  with  numerous  unfertile  seed  or 
seed  with  very  tow  germinatiTe  power.]  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  Forst-  u.  Landw.  17 :  139-142.  1019. 
— ^The  author  discusses  the  varying  results  obtained  in  the  artificial  treatment  of  seed  either 
in  light  at  20^  or  in  the  dark  under  frost  conditions.  He  cites  a  considerable  number  of  ez- 
amples.  However,  it  is  evident,  that  some  species  show  little  response  to  the  methods  hitherto 
employed.  Treatment  of  seed  by  frost  in  conjunction  with  light  has  in  the  past  been  avoided, 
because  where  used,  harmful  results  were  obtained.  This  method,  though,  is  very  successful 
in  many  cases,  and  will  yet  become  important  in  the  case  of  many  tree  seeds.  It  cannot  be 
used  with  seeds  rich  in  chlorophyl,  such  as  Acer  and  Fraxinus,  or  with  frost  sensitive  seed, 
such  as  beech,  hasel-nut,  yew  and  others. — J,  Roeser, 

1357.  KiBKLAND,  BuBT  P.  Co-oporation  between  nattonal  forests  and  adjac«nt  priiati 
lands.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  120-130.  1920. — ^To  insure  continuous  forest  production  and  the 
permanence  of  wood  using  industries,  the  owners  of  lands  in  units  totaling  more  than  25,000 
acres  should  consider  the  area  as  a  whole.  This  would  permit  of  better  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel, a  permanent  townnsite  and  the  development  of  practical  forestry.  Protection  is  to 
be  paid  for  on  an  ownership  basis,  and  the  area  to  be  restocked  as  cut  by  nature  or  planting. 
Careful  cutting  and  trained  supervision  to  follow  the  entire  operation. — B.  AT.  Munns. 

1358.  KiBKLAND,  BuBT  P.  Economics  of  private  forestry.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  214-217. 
1920. — ^The  misconceptions  of  those  who  believe  forestry  uneconomic  are  due  to  misbelieb 
in  the  rights  of  private  property,  interest  returns  and  capitalisation  and  taxation. — B,  N, 
Munns. 

1359.  KiTCHiN,  P.  C.  Preliminary  report  on  chemical  weed  control  in  coniferous  nurseries. 
Jour.  Forestry  18:  157-159.  1920. — ^Applications  of  copper  sulphate,  sine  chloride,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  to  seed  beds  gave  greatly  reduced  numbers  of  weeds,  especially  good  were  the  re- 
sults from  the  first  two  salts.    Further  work  is  in  progress. — B.  AT.  Munns, 

1360.  Knuchel,  Hebmann  von.  Zur  Praktikantenfrage.  [The  probation  questkm.) 
Schweis.  Zeitschr.  Forstw.  71 :  69-78.  1920. — ^A  plea  for  better  conditions  for  the  probationer 
and  more  democratic  relations  between  academic  and  applied  forestry.  The  probationer 
should  receive  pay  and  should  be  allowed  to  serve  under  practical  foresters  on  applied  forest 
problems  rather  than  the  general  system  of  working  as  a  subordinate,  without  pay,  under  sa 
instructor. — The  state  should  encourage  students  to  attend  forest  schools,  but  should  not 
subsidize  them.  Enrollment  at  the  forest  schools  should  be  limited  to  the  number  of  men 
needed  by  the  state.  Foresters  must  receive  better  pay  and  be  placed  on  social  equality  with 
other  professions  such  as  medicine,  etc. — /.  V.  Hofmann. 

1361.  KoEHLEB,  Abthub.  Identification  of  mahogany.  [Review  of  several  papers.) 
Jour.  Forestry  18:  154r-156.    1920. 
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1362.  KoRNEBUp  A.,  AND  H.  MuNDT.  Aske-Gaviietnu  [Ash  for  lumber.]  Dansk  Skov- 
foreningsTidsskr.  5:1-29.    IS  fig.    1920. 

1363.  Kt^HL.  Traeets  Kemiske  Lekoologi.  [The  chemical  compositton  of  wood.]  Dansk 
Skovforenings  Tidaskr.  4:  28-64, 110-146.    4S  fig.    1919. 

1364.  LsE,  Laxtiibkcb.  Notes  on  the  Plarana  pine  of  southern  Brazil.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 
57-61.  1920. — ^The  Parana  pine  has  a  stand  of  about  650  billion  board-feet  in  Brasil.  The 
wood  is  said  to  l>e  superior  to  Swedish  pine  and  even  the  southern  longleaf  pine  of  North 
America.  There  are  no  resin  ducts  and  resin  accumulates  only  at  the  base  of  knots.  At  the 
present  time  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  and  the  unfair  taxes  are  keeping  this  timber  from 
the  market. — E.  N.  Munna. 

1365.  Leopold,  Aldo.  Determining  the  kill  factor  for  blacktail  deer  in  the  southwest. 
Jour.  Forestry  18: 131-134.  1920. — ^A  method  similar  to  that  used  in  estimating  cattle  is  pro- 
posed for  obtaining  data  on  the  blacktail  deer. — E.  N.  Munns.  ^ 

1366.  Maddox,  R.  S.  Reclamation  work  a  vital  forestry  problem.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 
74r-76.    5  fig.    1920. — ^Relates  particularly  to  conditions  in  Tennessee. — Ch(u.  H.  01x8. 

1367.  Maiden,  J.  H.  A  critical  revision  of  the  genus  Btfcalyptus.  Vol.  IV,  Part  8.  P. 
201-237,  4  pi.    William  Applegate  Gullick:  Sydney,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2996. 

1368.  Maxwell,  Hu.  The  uses  of  wood.  Wood  in  agricultural  implements.  Amer. 
Forestry  26:  14^155.    Hfig.    1920. 

1369.  McLean,  R.  C.  Studies  in  the  ecology  of  tropical-ndn  forest:  with  special  reference 
to  the  forests  of  South  Brazil.    I.  Humidity.    Jour.  Ecology  7:  5-64.    1  pi,  tl  fig.    1919. 

1370.  Mell,  C.  D.  The  mangroves  of  tropical  America.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88: 388-389. 
-5  fig.    1919. — ^The  red  mangrove  {Bhiwophora  mangU)  produces  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 

bark  used  for  tanning  purposes.  The  bark  is  from  three-fourths  to  one  inch  thick,  of  a  dull 
reddish  color,  somewhat  fibrous  and  covered  with  a  grajrish  cork-like  cuticle,  and  contains 
tannin  superior  to  that  of  many  other  barks  used  for  that  purpose.  The  percentage  of  tannin 
is  from  25  to  36.    The  gathering  of  the  bark  is  a  difficult  task. — Chat.  H.  Oti8. 

1371.  Mbtcalf,  C.  D.  Logging  with  belt  tread  tractors.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1:  42rAA. 
6  fig.    1920.    [Reprinted  from  the  IF'esf  Coa8(  Lumberman.] 

1372.  MiNCHiN,  A.  F.  Annual  rings  in  sal.  Indian  Forester  46:  38-45.  t  fig.  1920.— 
Annual  rings  in  sal  may  be  distinguished  on  a  tangential  cut  when  not  possible  on  a  radius. 
Fresh  cut  stumps  only  can  be  used  and  a  clean  smooth  surface  is  essential.  Stump  counts  and 
measurements  of  trees  of  known  age  show  a  very  close  relationship  though  based  on  a  very 
small  number  of  trees. — E.  N.  Munns. 

1373.  MooBB,  Barbinoton.  [Rev.  of:  Rbcxnagbl,  A.  B.,  and  J.  Bentlet,  Jb.  Forest 
management,  xiii  -\-B69  p.,i0fig8.  John  Wiley  &  Sons :  New  York,  1919.  Net  12.50. ]  Tor- 
reya  20 :  34-35.  1920. — ^The  book  is  written  for  owners  of  forest-lands  who  are  not  professional 
foresters.  Four  branches  of  forest  management  are  treated :  (1)  mensuration;  (2)  regulation 
of  cut;  (3)  finance;  (4)  administration.  Both  the  forest-owner  and  professional  forester  will 
find  the  book  valuable.    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1325.] — J.  C.  NsUon. 

1374.  MuLLOT,  G.  A.,  and  W.  M.  Robebtson.  An  analysis  of  logging  costs  in  Ontario. 
Jour.  Forestry  17:  835-838.  1919. — ^Data  on  logging  costs  compiled  from  a  large  number  of 
reports  on  operations  in  Ontario  through  several  years  is  given  for  11  divisions  of  cost  covering 
82  detailed  items. — E.  N.  Munr^, 
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1375.  MuNNS,  E.  N.  Effect  of  fertilization  on  the  seed  of  Jeffrey  pine.  Plant  World  22: 
138r-144.  1919. — ^Various  crosses  between  thrifty,  mistletoe-infested,  insect-infested,  and 
suppressed  specimens  of  Pinua  jeffreyi  were  made,  with  the  result  that  thrifty  trees  produce 
larger  and  heavier  seeds,  with  a  higher  germination  percentage,  higher  rate  of  germination, 
higher  real  value  per  pound,  and  ability  to  produce  stronger  seedlings.  Seeds  borne  on 
suppressed,  malformed,  and  diseased  trees  are  of  inferior  quality  for  planting.  The  author 
suggests  forest  management  in  which  diseased  and  suppressed  trees  are  removed,  and  only 
thrifty  seed  trees  left  for  seed  purposes.  In  collecting  seed  for  forest  tree  nurseries,  thrifty 
trees  should  be  chosen  as  parents.    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1589.] — Chas.  A.  Sktdl. 

1376.  Nellemann,  L.  P.  NogleXJnders^lser  OverArbejdstidogArbejdsydelse.  [Some 
investigations  on  working  hours  and  working  men's  aid.]  Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsdcr.  4: 
408-127.    1919. 

1377.  [NoBDSTEDT,  C.  T.  O. ]  [Swedish  rev.  of :  Ostbnfeld,  C.  H.  Bemerkninger  om  dan- 
ske  Tracer  og  Buskes  Systematik  og  XJdbredelse  I.  Vore  Aelme-Arter.  (Remarks  on  the  sys- 
tematics  and  distribution  of  Danish  trees  and  shrubs.  I.  Our  species  of  Elms.)  Dansk 
Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  1918:421-442.    1918.]    Bot.  Notiser  1919: 102.    1919. 

1378.  Oppbrmann,  A.  Bt  Levbuds  XJdviklingshistorie.  [History  of  the  development  of  a 
law.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  14&-160.    1919. 

1379.  Oppebmann,  A.  Vort  Skovbrug  Omkring  Aar  1900.  [Our  forestry  in  1900.]  Dansk 
Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4 :  259-316.    1919. 

1380.  Pammel,  L.  H.,  and  C.  M.  Kino.  The  germination  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  and 
their  juvenile  forms.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.  25 :  292-340.  Fig.  4S-1B0.  1920.— One  lot  of  seeds 
was  placed  in'good  greenhouse  soil  in  the  fall  (1917)  and  stratified  in  a  cold  frame,  from  which 
they  were  removed  to  the  greenhouse  in  March  1918.  The  second  lot  was  planted  in  an  open 
place  covered  with  two  inches  of  soil  and  leaves.  Air  temperature  records  were  kept  through- 
out the  season;  soil  temperature  records  were  kept  in  the  fall  until  the  ground  was  froien, 
and  again  during  the  opening  of  the  growing  season  of  1918.  Tables  of  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation are  given.  Photographs  or  outline  drawings  of  the  leaves,  and  frequently  outlines 
of  trichomes,  are  given,  with  descriptive  text,  for  the  following  species:  Jitglans  cinerea, 
J.  nigra,  Carya  ovata,  C,  ladniosa,  C,  cdba,  C.  glabra,  C,  cordiformis,  Corylus  americanaf 
Osirya  virginiana,  Beiula  lutea,  B,  aXba  papyrifera,  Quercua  coccir^ea,  Q,  eUipaoidalis,  Q.  /oi- 
cata,  Q.  nigra,  Q.  imbricaria,  Ulmua  americana,  U,  fvlva,  U,  pumila,  Celtis  occidentalia,  Cra- 
taegus mollis,  C.  Crua-gMi,  Prunua  padtts,  P.  serotina,  GUdiUia  triacanthos,  Crymnodadta 
dioica,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  Acer  saccharinum,  A.  saccharum,  A.  saccharum  nigrum.  A,  negundo, 
Aesculua  glabra  arguta,  Vitis  vulpina,  Tilia  americana,  Comua  aUemifolia,  Fraxinui  penn- 
eylvanica  lanceolata,  Catdlpa  speciosa,  A  table  gives  number  of  seeds  planted  and  total  mun- 
ber  germinated. — H.  8.  Canard, 

1381.  Pammel,  L.  H.,  and  C.  M.  Kikq.  A  variation  in  the  black  walnut.  Proe.  Iowa 
Acad.  Sci.  25: 241-248.     PL  S,  fig,  JtS-U*    1920. 

1382.  Pabnell,  Ralph.  Progress  report  on  forest  administration  in  the  North-West 
Province  for  the  year  1918-19.  4i  P-p  i  map.  Peshawar,  British  India,  1919. — Incorporated 
with  the  annual  report  is  a  similar  one  covering  the  five-year  period  from  1914-15  to  1918^19. 
Since  1917  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  departmental  exploitation  of  timber.  So  far  wal- 
nut, chil,  and  coniferous  timber  in  one  locality  have  been  handled  in  this  way.  It  is  stated 
that  the  loss  of  revenue  incurred  by  the  government  by  leases  for  even  relatively  short  periods 
in  at  all  abnormal  times,  the  difficulty  of  arranging  for  leases  for  long  periods  on  a  sliding 
scale  of  royalties  on  account  of  the  vested  interests  involved  and  the  friction  inevitable  in 
using  the  sliding  scale,  the  importance  of  the  Government's  retaining  its  timber  in  its  own 
hands  for  as  long  as  possible  in  case  of  emergent  needs  and  the  public  advantage  obtained  by 
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the  govenunent's  being  in  a  poeition  to  use  the  profits  of  the  timber  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  instead  of  these  profits  going  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  long-headed 
private  firms,  are  believed  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  sales  of  standing  trees 
and  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  departmental  exploitation.  During  the  year  the  depart- 
ment removed  by  this  system  171,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  total  timber 
outturn  against  4  per  cent  the  preceding  year.  Since  the  walnut  supply  is  becoming  exhausted 
and  natural  reproduction  scarce,  it  is  necessary  to  plant.  A  nursery  has  been  established  at 
Nagan  and  about  }  acre  sown  with  21,000  walnuts.  It  appears  the  best  method  of  restocking 
is  to  sow  direct  on  the  areas  and  fill  in  the  gaps  with  trees  raised  in  the  nursery.  Tests  of 
bhan  (Rhus  cotiniis)  and  garunda  (Carrissa  apinarum)  leaves  have  shown  a  fairly  satisfactory 
tannin  content.  However,  the  production  from  this  source  would  only  be  sufficient  to  supple- 
ment the  small  local  requirements  of  the  province.  Appended  are  numerous  forms  summar- 
ising detailed  tabulated  data  and  a  map  of  the  Hazara  Division. — E.  R,  Hodson, 

1383.  Pabst,  August.  Die  KienOlgewinnong  im  Wald  von  BUdowies.  [The  production 
of  pine-oils  in  the  forest  of  Bialowies.]  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  Forst-  u.  Landw.  17:  105-137.  6 
P^'$  ^fiO'  1919. — The  author  briefly  reviews  the  best  known  volatile  oils  obtained  from  coni- 
fers, under  four  headings:  (1)  those  obtained  from  the  bark  and  wood  above  ground,  (2) 
through  the  distillation  of  needles  and  buds,  etc.,  (3)  through  the  distillation  of  cones  and 
fruit,  and  (4)  from  the  underground  woody  portion  through  extraction  or  dry  distillation. 
The  production  of  pine-oil,  a  variety  of  turpentine  oil,  is  an  important  industry  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Europe  lying  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  including  the  coimtries  of 
Poland,  Courland  and  Lithuania.  The  establishment  founded  by  the  writer  in  1916  in  the 
Forest  of  Nowi  Most,  after  it  was  occupied  by  the  Germans,  is  then  described  in  considerable 
detail  under  the  headings:  (1)  the  raw  material  used  in  the  process  of  distillation;  (2)  con- 
struction of  the  establishment  including  the  retort,  the  heating  chamber,  the  arrangement 
for  carrying  off  the  distillate,  the  cooling  mechanism  and  the  receiver  of  the  pine-oil  estab- 
lishment ;  and  the  equipment  of  the  tar  and  charcoal  establishment ;  (3)  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation; (4)  the  products  resulting  from  the  distillation,  chiefly  pine-oil,  tar  and  charcoal; 
(5)  cost  accounting  and  profitableness;  and  (6)  conditions  necessary  to  establish  the  pine- 
oil  industry  in  Germany.  Numerous  tables  are  included  to  illustrate  topics  (3),  (4),  and  (5). 
The  author  believes  that  the  industry  can  be  successfully  introduced,  especially  in  North 
Germany,  both  on  a  small  scale  and  on  a  large  scale  if  a  large  supply  of  woody  material  can 
be  obtained  close  at  hand,  and  concludes,  that  since  the  Russian  producer  has  made  a  success 
of  it  under  very  poor  economic  conditions,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  success  will 
not  crown  the  efforts  of  the  native  contractor  surrounded  by  an  economic  system  organised 
and  developed  to  the  fullest  extent.  German  forest  culture  is  presented  with  a  new  prospect 
for  increasing  its  forest  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  helping  to  break  the  economic  bands 
now  holding  the  country. — J,  Roeser, 

1384.  Paschal,  G.  W.  A  bigger  tree.  Sci.  Amer.  122: 61.  1920. — A  letter  concerning  a 
poplar  tree  with  a  butt  circumference  of  39-40  feet. — Chas,  H,  Otis, 

1385.  Passler,  Johannes.  Das  Entrlnden  von  HOlzem  unabhUnglg  von  der  Jahreszeit 
nach  dem  Gfltschowschen  Verfahren.  [Bark-peeling  independent  of  the  season  according  to 
the  Gfitschow  process.]  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  Forstw.  71 :  116-118.  1920.— It  b  well  known  that 
oaks  and  other  trees  do  not  peel  easily  except  during  the  spring  time  when  the  sap  is  flowing 
freely,  also  the  quantity  or  quality  of  tannin  varies  very  little  during  the  year.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  peel  only  during  a  short  season  although  it  would  be  profitable  to  peel  during  the 
entire  year.  Methods  of  loosening  the  bark  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  among  which 
the  Maitre  method  in  use  for  the  past  fifty  years  is  the  most  commonly  used.  By  this  method 
the  wood  is  steamed  at  lOO^C.  before  peeling. — A  new  method  devised  by  Gi^TCHow  consists 
of  steaming  the  wood  for  several  hours  at  30  to  40^G.  This  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the 
wood  cooler  and  easier  to  handle.  It  may  also  be  applied  in  the  field  by  use  of  a  wagon  that 
GtJTCHOw  has  constructed  in  which  the  steaming  can  be  done  and  the  bark  dried. — His  method 
applies  to  the  pines  also  and  is  the  most  feasible  for  field  conditions  where  the  cutting  is  done 
during  the  winter  season  and  the  wood  delivered  to  the  industries  later. — J.  V,  Hofmann. 
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1386.  Pebkins,  G.  W.  Forestry  and  recreation  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  Amer. 
Forestry  26:  20-26.    8  fig,    1920. 

1387.  Perr^e,  W.  F.  Progress  report  of  the  Forest  Research  Institute  for  the  year  191^ 
19.  $$  p.  Calcutta,  British  India.  1919. — The  work  of  the  Institute  is  organized  in  five 
branches:  Silviculture,  forest  botany,  forest  economy,  forest  zoology,  and  forest  chemistry. 
A  silvicultural  experiment  in  Thano  forest  indicates  that  two  regeneration  fellings  are  un- 
necessary where  natural  reproduction  is  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity.  Sufficient 
overhead  cover  to  protect  from  frost  is  also  sufficient  to  suppress  young  Sal  (Shorea  robusta). 
Side  protection  is  of  greater  value  than  overhead  protection.  In  this  forest  the  frost  risk  is 
slight  and  therefore  it  is  believed  that  a  clear  felling  in  one  operation  followed  by  cleaning  and 
cutting  back  will  prove  successful  in  regeneration.  To  test  this  point  an  experimental  ares 
of  five  acres  has  been  marked  for  clear  felling.  Two  other  plots  were  laid  out  in  this  forest 
to  determine  the  effect  of  severe  thinning  (1)  at  an  early  age,  and  (2)  at  maturity.  The 
following  is  indicated  in  afforestation  work  at  Zaberkhet  Tappar:  Dalbergia  sissoo  (less  dam- 
aged by  deer)  and  Melia  azedarach  are  the  most  promising  species ;  rooted  cuttings  of  DaJhergia 
aiBsoOf  Bombax  malabaricumf  Eugenia  jamholana^  and  Grewia  vesiita  have  been  successful, 
while  Termincdia  tamentosaf  (higenia  dalbergioideSf  and  Mallotua  philippinensis  have  given 
fair  results,  and  that  Ghir  (Pinua  longifolia)  can  be  better  raised  from  direct  sowings  than  by 
transplanting.  (July  is  best  season  for  transplanting  this  species.)  In  the  study  of  tan- 
yielding  trees  and  shrubs  Anogeisua  Idtifolia  is  being  tested  to  determine  the  best  season  for 
pollarding,  Cassia  auriculata  for  stimulation  of  germination  and  for  methods  of  transplanting. 
Pkyllantkiis  eniblica  was  found  frost  hardy,  and  both  direct  sowings  and  transplants  from 
nursery  have  proved  successful;  germination  ranged  from  70  to  90  per  cent.  Elaeodendrcn 
glaiumm,  also  frost  hardy,  showed  70  per  cent  germination  and  both  direct  sowings  and  trans- 
planting proved  successful.  In  the  branch  of  Forest  Botany  the  problem  of  regenerating  the 
Sal  is  believed  solved  by  a  series  of  recent  investigations.  The  factors  injurious  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  seedling,  due  to  the  interaction  of  a  soil-covering  of  dead  leaves,  drought,  and 
bad  soil  aeration,  are  eliminated  more  effectively  by  a  complete  removal  of  the  overhead  can- 
opy than  by  either  burning  the  soil  covering,  or  by  removal  of  undergrowth,  with  or  withovit 
partial  thinning  of  the  overhead  cover.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  good  seed  years  and  for 
other  reasons,  the  restocking  of  the  area  by  artificial  sowings  is  preferable  to  reliance  on  nat- 
ural regeneration.  It  has  further  been  proved  that  much  better  results  are  obtained  from 
broadcast  sowings  in  cleared  patches  and  narrow  strips  with  full  overhead  light  than  from 
sowings  under  the  shade  of  a  partial  canopy.  Therefore  the  system  proposed  for  handlinf 
Sal  is  a  combination  of  the  group  and  strip  methods,  in  which  the  size  of  the  unit  regeneration 
areas  is  determined  by  the  average  height  of  the  forest  at  maturity,  and  their  sequence  and 
orientation  by  local  requirements  for  shade.  A  number  of  woods  have  been  investigated  for 
industrial  use.  The  branch  of  Forest  Chemistry  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Ctnnamomiim 
glanduliferum  0.20  per  cent  of  camphor  and  0.44  per  cent  of  camphor  oil.  From  the  leaves 
of  Eucalyptiis  tereticomis  and  E.  crebra  collected  at  Kaimli,  Dehra  Dim,  were  obtained  oib 
which  resembled  those  of  similar  species  grown  in  Australia.  The  former  contained  a  small 
percentage  of  eucalsrptol  but  the  oil  from  neither  of  these  two  species  of  eucalypts  complies 
with  the  standard  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Artemisia  maritima  was  examined  for  ssn- 
tonin  with  negative  results.  The  phenolic  portion  of  the  light  Chir  (Pinus  longifolia)  tar  oil, 
a  by-product  in  distilling  this  species  for  Stockholm  tar,  showed  8  per  cent  of  guaiacol  and  43 
per  cent  of  creosole.  Kelp  (Saragosum  species)  from  the  Bombay  Coast  contained  0.02  per  cent 
of  iodine  and  1.14  per  cent  of  potassium.  The  Institute  library  has  increased  its  books  and 
periodicals  to  14,014.  Appended  is  a  list  of  the  current  year's  publications  and  also  a  cumu- 
lative list  from  the  beginning  of  the  Institute.  In  general  it  is  expected  to  develop  the 
Research  Institute,  to  serve  not  only  the  scientific  and  economic  interests  of  the  Forest 
Department,  but  also  to  function  as  the  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  entire  Indiss 
scientific  and  commercial  community. — E,  R.  Hodson, 
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1388.  Pettis,  C.  R.  L^sktlve  machinery  for  enforcement  of  private  forestry  measures. 
Jour.  Forestry  18 : 6-8.  1920. — ^An  attempt  should  be  made  to  make  lumbering  operations  and 
cut  over  lands  more  safe  from  fire.  This  may  be  done  in  New  York  by  leaving  strips  and 
bands  of  uncut  timber  along  roadways  and  creeks  to  create  fire  breaks,  by  the  construction  of 
fire  lines,  by  burning  the  slash.  .Demonstration  forests  and  foresters  are  needed  to  show  what 
tan  be  accomplished. — E,  N,  Munns. 

1389.  PiNCHOT,  GiFFORD.  National  or  state  control  of  forest  devastation.  Jour.  Forestry 
18:  106-109.  1920. — State  control  does  not  offer  the  surest  and  strongest  control  of  forest 
devastation;  national  control  does  and  has  proved  its  point  in  the  past. — E,  N,  Munn8, 

1390.  Pool,  Raymond  J.  The  fuel  situation  in  Nebraska  and  the  need  for  greater  wood 
production.  Publ.  Nebraska  Acad.  Sci.  10:  17-28.  1920. — The  author  discusses  the  need  of 
wood,  the  shortage  of  wood,  and  the  value  of  woodlots  in  Nebraska.  He  urges  thinning  of 
groves  and  wind-breaks,  and  cutting  off  when  the  crop  is  mature. — H.  S,  Conard, 

1391.  Potts,  H.  W.  The  honey  locust  tree.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31:  85-90. 
7  fig,    1920.    Gives  chemical  analysis  of  seeds. — L.  R,  Waldran, 

1392.  [Pratt,  Geo.  D.]    New  York's  forestry  program.    Amer.  Forestry  26: 51-62.    1920. 

1393.  Rafn,  Johannes.  Skovfrjkmalyser  i  Saesonen  1917-18.  [Analysis  of  forest  seed 
1917-18.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  &-12.    1919. 

1394.  Rafn,  Johannes.  Skovfr^analyser  i  Saesonen  1918-19,  samt  lldt  om  Egem.  (Tests 
of  forest  seed,  1918-19,  with  notes  on  the  oak.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  5 :  55-64.    1920. 

1395.  Rao,  B.  Inamati  Sham.  Brief  note  on  the  artificial  raising  of  sandal  in  the  Akola 
DlTlsion  of  the  Berar  Circle,  Central  Provinces.  Indian  Forester  46: 1-10.  PL  1-t,  1920.— 
Sandal  seed  was  dibbled  in  the  brush  of  Akola  and  in  good  years  an  excellent  stand  resulted. 
As  the  sandal  coppices  and  spreads  by  root  suckers,  the  future  stands  are  well  assured. — E. 
N.  Munns. 

1396.  Reckn  AGEL,  A.  B.  Inspection,  supervision  and  control  of  private  forestry  measures : 
methods  and  costs.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 23-25.  1920. — There  are  nearly  300  timber  land  own- 
ers in  New  York  with  more  than  500  acres  in  their  holdings.  To  administer  these  properly 
wonld  require  technical  supervision.  Working  plans  for  each  tract  should  be  prepared  by  a 
forester  and  filed  with  the  Conservation  Commission,  failure  to  do  so  to  be  punished  and 
violations  of  the  plan  carry  fines.  An  office  for  handling  these  operations  on  2,182,000  seres 
is  needed  with  a  mobile  field  force. — E,  N,  Munns. 

1397.  Recobd,  S.  J.  Possum  wood.  Sci.  Amer.  122: 569.  1920.— Descriptive  of  the  tree 
and  its  wood,  known  by  many  common  names,  and  botanically  as  Hura  crepitans.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  introductions  to  the  American  timber  market  that  seems  certain  to 
find  a  place. — Chcis,  H.  Otis. 

1396.  [RiDSDAiiE,  P.  S.]  A  decade  of  progross  in  the  Forest  Service.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 
131-132.  1920. — ^An  editorial,  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Henrt  S.  Graves  as  head  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  which  is  reviewed  the  progress  made  during  the  ten  years  in 
which  he  has  directed  the  forestry  activities  of  the  national  government. — Ckas.  H.  Otis. 

1399.  [Ri  DSD  ALE,  P.  S.]  Increase  in  forest  rosearch  necessary.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 
69-70.    1920. 

1400.  [RiDSDALE,  P.  S.]  Light  burning  is  a  mistake.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 68-69.  1920.— 
Light  burning  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  continuance  of  the  frequent  surface  fire, 
which  steadily  and  irresistibly  destroys  the  western  pine  forests.    At  its  best,  the  practice  is 
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simply  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  old  timber.  An  area  cleaned  by  light  burning  hu 
no  advance  young  growth  to  replace  the  virgin  timber  after  cutting.  Light  burning  has  no 
place  in  a  system  of  forestry  which  seeks  to  perpetuate  our  western  pine  forests  and  make  them 
continuously  productive. — Chaa,  H.  Otis, 

1401.  [Ri  DSD  ALE,  P.  S.]    A  national  forest  policy.    Amer.  Forestry  26:  67-68.    1920. 

1402.  Skbbubtt,  R.  Q.  Multiple  production— -a  new  slogan.  Sci.  Amer.  122:  5&-59,72. 
S  fig,  1020. — Touches,  among  other  things,  on  the  waste  of  lumbering  and  some  of  the  w%jt 
in  which  this  waste  may  be  lessened. — Chas,  H.  Otis, 

1403.  SKOIE^r,  Olaf.  Landsskogtakseringen.  [Taxation  of  the  forests.]  Tidsskr.  Skog- 
bruk  28: 12-15.    1  fig,    1920. 

1404.  Smith,  Aktnib  Lobbain.  Hyphomycetes  and  the  rotting  of  timber.  Trans.  British 
Mycol.  Soc.  6:  54-55.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2763. 

1405.  Smith,  F.  H.  Significant  trends  in  lumber  production  in  the  United  States.  Amer. 
Forestry  26:  143-147.    /  map,  B  tables.    1920. 

1406.  Smith,  F.  H.  What  our  forests  support.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  16-17.  1920.-A 
consideration  of  the  great  value  of  forests  and  their  economic  importance  to  the  wealth, 
independence  and  prosperity  of  U.  S.  A. — Chas.  H.  Otis. 

1407.  Spabhawk,  William  N.,  Donald  Brucb,  and  Burt  P.  E^ibkland.  R^rt  of 
subconmiittee  on  forest  leasing,  forest  loans,  and  forest  insurance.  Jour.  Forestry  18:260- 
274.  1920. — ^The  details  of  a  leasing  plan  are  given  whereby  the  government  can  lease  forest 
land  instead  of  buying  it  outright,  the  financial  burden  being  distributed  over  a  long  period. 
Financial  credit  to  forest  users  b  at  high  interest  rate  because  of  the  small  units  and  a  system 
of  Federal  Forest  Loan  Boards  is  described.  To  handle  forest  insurance  properly  an  iIuro^ 
ance  organization  is  necessary  and  as  a  public  necessity  is  at  stake  and  a  resource  in  danger, 
this  work  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  national  organization.  To  these  ends,  legislatioo 
by  the  states  and  by  the  government  is  essential. — E,  N,  Munns. 

1408.  Stbvbns,  Cabl  M.    Rating  scale  for  foresters.    Jour.  Forestry  18:  143-150.    1920. 

1409.  Tebbt,  E.  I.  Further  comment  on  a  formula  method  of  estimating  timber.  Jour. 
Forestry  18: 160-161.    1920. 

1410.  Vestbt,  p.  Spredte  tiaek  fra  en  skogbefaring  i  Chili.  [Sketches  from  a  trip  to 
Chilean  forests.]    Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  28:  17-27.     PL  B.    1920. 

1411.  Vikhammbr,  p.  Om  granen  som  fremtidig  skogtre  nordenfor  polarcirUen.  [Nor* 
way  spruce  as  a  future  tree  north  of  the  Polar  Circle.]  Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  27 :  253-276.  Fig.  4' 
1919. 

1412.  Wbst,  Ebdman.  An  undescribed  timber  decay  of  hemlock.  Mycologia  11 :  262-266. 
1919. 

1413.  WiLUAMs,  I.  C.  Report  of  forestry.  Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agric.  11: 119-122. 
1918. — ^Remarks  upon  the  loss  of  services  of  state  foresters  who  entered  war  service  and  its 
effect  upon  forest  protection.  Brief  statistics  are  given  of  plantings  within  the  state  forests 
and  of  the  available  seeds  and  seedlings  for  future  planting.  The  number  of  forest  fires  r^ 
corded  in  1917  was  2066  and  the  average  area  burned  over  153.45  acres.  The  railroads  wiiliio 
the  state  paid  damages  on  168  fires,  the  expense  of  extinguishing  the  same  being  $1674.80. 
Individuals  made  settlement  for  81  fires,  the  expense  of  which  amounted  to  $1016.73.  During 
1917  the  state  forests  were  increased  by  5593  acres,  bringing  the  total  area  to  1,017,773  acres. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  52  state  forests.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  State  Department 
of  Forestry  has  to  1918  paid  from  its  resources  $148,052.33  to  the  State  School  Fund  of  Penn- 
sylvania.— C,  R,  OrUm, 

1414.  Wilson,  Ellwood.  Use  of  seaplanes  in  forest  mapping.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  1-5. 
1920. — Seaplanes  in  eastern  Canada  were  found  well  adapted  for  forest  use,  the  abundance  of 
lakes  and  the  absence  of  landing  grounds  making  such  a  type  of  plane  feasible.  Hardwoods 
and  softwoods  can  readily  be  distinguished  and  photographs  with  an  aerial  camera  gave  ex- 
cellent results  in  mapping,  200  square  miles  a.  day  being  possible  with  a  machine  as  against 
50  square  miles  per  month  by  a  party  of  ten  on  foot. — E,  N.  Munns, 

1415.  WooDBUTF,  Gbobqb  W.  Constitutionality  of  national  laws  to  restrict  forest  devas- 
tation. Jour.  Forestry  18: 100-102.  1920. — The  Supreme  Court,  U.  S.  A.,  has  upheld  previous 
legislation  dealing  with  the  control  of  forest  lands  because  of  the  benefit  to  the  public  and 
liberty  of  posterity.  The  present  scheme  for  control  of  devastation  fits  in  with  the  past 
favorable  decisions. — E,  N,  Munns, 

1416.  WooLSET,  Theodobb  S.,  Jr.  Early  Arizona  problems.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 135-142. 
1920. 

1417.  WooLSBT,  T.  S.  Natnial  regeneration  of  French  forests.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  77- 
81.  JO  fig.  1920. — In  the  Landes  and  the  Gironde  maritime  pine  matures  in  70-80  years,  at 
which  time  the  trees  are  clear  cut.  The  branches  and  unmerchantable  tops  are  left  on  the 
ground;  the  sun  opens  the  cones  and  the  sand  is  quickly  covered  with  a  stand  so  dense  as  to 
require  thinning.  In  the  sapling  stage  the  excess  trees  are  tapped  to  death  to  produce  resin 
and  mine  props  and  to  favor  the  development  of  the  crowns  of  the  final  stand.  The  sessile 
oak  in  the  Adour,  where  there  is  an  annual  acorn  crop,  can  be  clear  cut.  Sessile  and  peduncu- 
late oak  stands  (often  mixed  with  beech  in  central  France)  must  be  regenerated  by  progressive 
cuttings.  Oak  matures  in  180-240  years  and  the  seedlings  are  intolerant,  while  the  beech 
requires  for  a  time  a  protective  cover  of  older  trees.  Under  these  conditions  there  are  3  suc- 
cessive fellings;  the  seed  felling  aims  at  starting  the  seedlings,  the  development  of  the  crowns 
of  the  seed  trees  and  the  partial  removal  of  the  merchantable  crop;  a  secondary  felling  aims 
to  gradually  remove  the  seed  trees  and  to  gradually  free  the  existing  seedlings  without  causing 
too  much  damage;  the  final  felling  is  made  when  the  ground  is  seeded  and  the  first  seedlings 
have  developed  into  saplings,  and  in  this  the  seed  trees  that  are  left  are  removed  at  one  stroke. 
In  fir  stands,  where  advance  growth  almost  always  exists,  the  seed  felling  is  really  a  light  sec- 
ondary felling,  designed  to  allow  this  advance  growth  to  develop.  Subsequent  secondary 
fellings  are  also  light;  but  the  final  felling  should  be  complete.  In  the  high  mountains  the 
treatment  is  different,  since  the  objective  is  not  solely  the  production  of  lumber,  but  the 
slopes  must  above  all  be  protected  to  avoid  damage  by  erosion.  Group  selection  is  the  method 
practised.  Soil  preparation  is  often  necessary,  especially  with  spruce,  since  natural  regen- 
eration i^  hampered  by  (1)  a  dense  vegetable  cover  which  prevents  the  seed  coming  in  contact 
with  the  mineral  soil,  (2)  an  excessive  cover  of  undecomposed  dead  needles  or  (3)  too  com- 
pact surface  of  the  soil. — Chas,  H,  Otis, 

1418.  Yates,  Habbt  S.  The  growth  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Philippine  Jour.  Sci.  14: 501-523.  /  fig,  1919.— This  paper  has  to  do  with  the  possibilities  of 
cultivating  Hevea  in  the  Philippines  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  necessary  conditions  of 
climate,  temperature,  soil,  and  elevation  are  described.  A  comparison  of  these  conditions 
with  those  of  regions  where  Hevea  is  successfully  cultivated  indicates  the  suitability  of  the 
Islands  for  its  cultivation,  and  the  yield  of  rubber  is  satisfactory. — Albert  R.  Srveetser, 
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1410.  A.,  D.  The  doubling  of  the  stock.  Gard.  Chron.  66:  157.  Sept.  20, 1919.— Author 
cites  references  contradicting  Mr.  Taylor,  who  states  that  Lothian  growers  succeed  in 
obtaining  double  flowers  from  single-flowered  plants  without  selection.  It  seems  that  seed 
selection  must  be  made  from  plants  showing  tendency  to  doubling. — A,  C.  Hildreih, 

1420.  Abl  [Zuchtinspektor,  Halle,  Sachsen].  XJnfruchtbaie  Zwillinge  beim  Rind.  (Ster- 
ile twins  in  cattle.]  Deutsoh.  Landw.  Tierzucht.  22:  34-35.  1918.— Author  reviews  brieflj 
the  theory  of  Kbllbb  and  Tandlbb  in  regard  to  the  sterility  and  malformation  of  the  free- 
martin  heifer  and  describes  two  extreme  examples. — SewaU  Wright. 

1421.  Allen,  Ezba.  Studies  on  cell  division  in  the  albino  rat  (Mus  norvegicusy  var.  alb.). 
in.  Spennatogenesis:  the  origin  of  the  first  spermatocytes  and  the  organization  of  tfae  chrome- 
soinasy  including  the  accessory.  Jour.  Morph.  31 :  133-185.  68  fig.  June,  1918. — ^A  technique 
which  prevents  clumping  of  the  chromosomes  is  described.  In  the  albino  rat«  the  spermate- 
gonial  number  of  chromosomes  is  37;  the  accessory  divides  in  the  second  maturation  division. 
Shapes  of  the  chromosomes  in  spermatogonia  are  all  curved  rods;  in  first  spermatocytes  oeexa 
simple  and  compound  rings,  crosses,  and  one  rod,  the  accessory;  in  the  second  spermatocjrtes, 
curved  rods.  The  constitution  of  the  first  spermatocyte  chromosomes  is  typically  tetrad, 
with  the  four  parts  so  organised  that  each  may  retain  its  individuality.  The  first  spermato- 
cyte chromosomes  pass  through  clearly  marked  leptotene,  pachytene,  and  diplotene  stages 
without  synizesis. — Bertram  O.  Smith. 

1422.  Alvsbdbs,  F.  [German  rev.  of:  Boas,  J.  Zur  Beurteilong  der  Polydaktylie  des 
Pierdes.  (Polydactyly  in  tfao  horse.)  Zool.  Jahrb.  Anat .  4 :  49-104.  1917.  ]  Zeitschr.  indukt. 
Abstamm.  Vererb.  22: 287-288.    May,  1920. 

1423.  Alvbbdbs,  F.  [German  rev.  of:  Lbbbdinbkt,  N.  G.  Darwins  geschlechtUchs 
Zttchtwahi  und  ihre  arterhaltende  Bedeutung.  (Darwin's  sexual  selection  and  its  signiflctnce 
for  the  maintenance  of  species.)  Habilitationsvortrag.  SI  p.  1918.]  Zeitschr.  indukt. 
Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  28^283.    May,  1920. 

1424.  Alvbbdbs,  F.  [German  rev.  of :  (1)  N abf,  A.  Die  individuelle  Bntwickelung  orgui- 
ischer  Formen  als  XJrkunde  ihrer  Stammesgeschichte.  (Kritische  Betrachtungen  fiber  das  soge- 
nannte  "biogenetische  Gnmdgesetz.")  (The  individual  development  of  oxgianic  forms  as  efl- 
dence  of  their  evolutionary  history. — Critical  consideration  of  the  so-called  "biogenetic  law.**) 
77  p.»  4  fig.  Jena,  1917.  (2)  Idem.  Idealistiche  Morphologie  und  Phylogenetik.  (Zur  Metli- 
odik  der  systematischen  Moxphologie.)  (Idealistic  morphology  and  phytogeny.— On  the  metiiod 
of  systematic  morphology.)  77  p.,  4  fig.  Jena,  1919.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vereib. 
22:279-282.    May,  1920. 

1425.  Alvbbdbs,  F.  [German  rev.  of:  Platb,  L.  Verbungsstudien  an  Mlusen.  (In- 
heritance studies  on  mice.)  Arch.  Entwicklungsmech.  Organ  44 :  291-336.  5  fig.  1918.  (See 
Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  058.)]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanmi.  Vererb.  22:  284-285.    May,  1920. 

1426.  Alvbbdbs,  F.  [German  rev.  of:  (1)  Schaxbl,  Julius.  Grundzfige  der  Theories- 
bilduflg  in  der  Biologie.  (Principles  of  theory  formatton  in  btology.)  G.  Fischer:  Jena,  1919. 
(2)  Schaxbl,  Juuus.  Ober  die  Darstellnng  allgemeiner  Btotogie.  (On  the  presentation  of  gea- 
OfBl  biology.)  Abhandl.  Theoret.  Biol.  1919.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22: 27^- 
379.    May,  1920. 
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1^7.  Anonymous.  Report  of  the  work  of  the  plant  breeding  division  for  1919.  Jour. 
Dept.  Agric.  Ireland  20:  102-107.  1920. — ^This  report  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  work 
on  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax  and  rye  grass.  It  is  stated  that  several  new  forms  of  spring  wheat 
have  been  developed  from  a  cross  between  Red  Fife  and  April  Red.  It  is  planned  to  substi- 
tute one  of  these  new  forms  for  Red  fife. — Hybrid  barleys  are  compared  with  their  parents  and 
indicate  slight  increases  in  yield  in  some  cases  with  deviations  in  others.  Single  plant  selec- 
tions were  made  in  a  crop  sown  with  commercial  Riga  flax  seed.  The  progeny  of  each  of  these 
selected  plants  was  found  to  be  remarkably  uniform,  not  only  in  botanical  characters  but  also 
in  physiological  characters  such  as  resistance  to  frost,  period  of  growth  and  vigor.  The  two 
progenies  were  found  to  be  superior  to  the  others  and  the  propagation  of  them  was  con- 
tinued. Twenty  acres  were  sown  from  the  two  superior  progenies  and  the  plants  showed  great 
uniformity  of  growth. — In  addition  to  these  two  selections,  further  selections  were  made  from 
Riga  flax  and  of  these  last  selections  two  appear  superior  to  the  best  two  of  the  first  selection. 
—Selections  were  also  made  of  white-flowered  and  Kostroma  flax.  The  results  of  these  selec- 
tions are  not  reported. — Single  plant  selections  are  being  made  in  Perennial  and  Italian  rye 
grass  but  no  report  of  the  success  of  this  work  is  given. — J,  H.  KempUm, 

1428.  Anontiioub.  Daffodil  breeding.  Florists'  Exchange  49:  1062.  May  8,  1920.— 
Notes  on  daffodil  breeding  in  America  and  England.  Finest  English  daffodils  are  raised  by 
S.  GooDBLL  of  Seattle,  Washington,  from  crossing  Elnglish  varieties.  Some  flowers  measure 
11  cm.  and  display  exquisite  coloring.  Author  describes  choice  collection  of  seedlings  (red 
cups  and  red  eyes)  shown  at  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Daffodil  show  in  London  on  April 
13,  raised  by  Mbs.  R.  O.  Backhouse.  Prices  for  best  new  seedlings  range  from  1250  per  bulb 
to  $100  or  less.— OrZand  E.  WkiU, 

1429.  Anontmoxtb.  A  new  dahlia  of  interest  to  plant  breeders.  Jour.  Heredity  11:  48. 
Jan.,  1920. 

1490.  Anontmoxtb.  The  heredity  and  enyiionment  of  a  great  botanist.  Jour.  Heredity 
11:6.    Jan.,  1920. 

1431.  Anontiious.  University  wants  photographs  of  twin  calves.  Jour.  Heredity  11: 15. 
Jan.,  1920. 

1432.  Anontmous.    A  genetic  association  in  Italy.    Jour.  Heredity  11:  45.    Jan.,  1920. 

1433.  Anonymous.  New  eugenics  society  in  Hungary.  Jour.  Heredity  11:  41.  Jan., 
1920. 

1434.  Anonymous.  The  birth  rate  in  mixed  marriages.  Jour.  Heredity  11:  96.  Feb.^ 
1920. 

1435.  Anonymous.    Eugenics  in  Germany.    Jour.  Heredity  11: 110.    Mar.,  1920. 

1436.  Anonymous.    Eugenics  in  Scandinavia.    Jour.  Heredity.    11:  128.    Mar.,  1920. 

1437.  Anonymous.    Eugenics  and  other  sciences.    Jour.  Heredity  11:77-78.    Feb.,  1920. 

1438.  Anonymous.  A  common  misconception  concerning  human  heredity.  Jour.  Heredity 
10: 275.    June,  1919. 

1439.  Anonymous.  A  fiictor  influencing  the  sex-ratio.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  256.  June, 
1919. 

1440.  Anonymous.  Measuring  intelligence.  Jour.  Heredity  11:  86-87.  1  fig,  Feb., 
1920. 

1441.  Anonymous.  Deficiency  in  intellect  found  to  be  correlated  with  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  brain  cells.    Jour.  Heredity  10:  369.    Nov.,  1919. 
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1442.  Anonymous.  A  supposed  sheep-goat  hybrid.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  357-3S9.  M  fit. 
Nov.,  1919. 

1443.  Anonymous.  Carriers  of  the  germ  pUsm.  Jour.  Heredity  10:422.  Fig,£L  Dec., 
1919. 

1444.  Anonymous.    To  increase  the  birth  rate.    Jour.  Heredity  11:  64.    Feb.,  1920. 

1445.  Anonymous.  An  award  of  honor  to  Walter  Van  Fleet.  Jour.  Heredity  11:  95-96. 
1  fig.    Feb.,  1920. 

1446.  Anonymous.    The  death  of  Richard  Semon.    Jour.  Heredity  11 :  7^79.    Feb.,  1930. 

1447.  Anonymous.  Systematic  breeding.  Florists'  Exchange  49:  086.  April  24, 1920.- 
Popular  discussion  of  breeding,  with  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  Ft  generation  in 
crossing  work.  Breeding  problems  of  the  carnation,  rose,  cyclamen  and  sweet  pea  are 
discussed. — Orland  E,  White. 

1448.  Anonymous.  Historia  de  los  metodos  de  seleccion.  [History  of  the  methods  of 
selection.]    Jalisco  Rural  [Mexico]  2:  7-8.    1919. — Popular. 

1449.  Anthony,  Stephen,  and  H arby  V.  Harlan.  Germination  of  barley  pollen.  Jour. 
Agric.  Res.  18:  525-^536.  $  pL,  g  fig.  Feb.  16,  1920.— Experiments  with  barley  pollen  wen 
carried  on:  (1)  with  solutions,  (2)  with  moist  chambers,  (3)  fertilisation  in  the  field,  (4) 
retention  of  viability  in  the  laboratory,  (a)  when  pollen  is  left  in  free  air;  (b)  when  pollen 
is  kept  over  sulphuric  acid;  and  (c)  when  pollen  is  kept  in  vacuo.  No  germinations  were 
secured  either  with  water  or  solutions  of  sugar,  agar,  or  nutritive  substances  of  various  osmotic 
concentrations.  Germination  was  ^ally  obtained  as  follows:  A  slide  containing  pollen  wm 
placed  inside  a  Van  Tieghem  cell;  a  piece  of  mesophyll  from  a  leaf  of  garden  pea  was  placed 
in  the  cell  to  supply  water;  the  cell  was  covered  with  cover  glass  and  placed  outside  on  window 
ledge.  Germination  was  thus  obtained  in  five  minutes.  In  field  experiments  receptivity  d 
atigma  and  duration  of  viability  of  pollen  were  studied  and  results  compared  with  those  ai 
laboratory  experiments.  Extreme  delicacy  of  water  adjustment  is  the  most  noticeable 
response  of  the  pollen  to  treatment  given  in  the  experiments.  Literature  is  reviewed.  [See 
Also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  9i9.}—W.  E.  Bryan. 

1450.  Bab  COCK,  E.  B.  Crepis-— a  promising  genus  for  genetic  investigations.  Amer.  Nat. 
S4:  270-276.  May~June,  1920. — It  is  desirable  to  find  a  genus  with  several  crossi^le  species, 
whose  chromosome  numbers  are  low  and  different;  linkage  groups  corresponding  to  the 
ehromosomes  of  each  species  should  be  understood.  Crepis  has  200  widely  scattered  and 
diversified  species.  Of  these  one  is  already  known  to  have  3  chromosome  pairs,  6  or  7  have  4, 
4  have  5,  one  has  8,  one  has  9,  and  one  has  20.  Cytologically  these  are  unusually  favorable 
objects  of  study.  Crepis  is  prolific,  usually  self -fertile,  gives  2  or  3  generations  a  year,  and 
probably  its  species  are  crossable.  Disadvantage  is  smallness  of  flowers,  making  hybridisa- 
tion tedious  though  not  impossible.  Author  has  already  commenced  work  on  two  speeiee 
virens  and  tectorum,  and  urges  other  investigators  to  join  in  the  attack,  since  an  enormous 
mass  of  data  will  be  necessary  before  the  desired  goal  b  reached. — Merle  C.  Coulter. 

1451.  Bancroft,  Wilder  D.  [Rev.  of:  Jaeoer,  F.  M.  Lectures  on  the  principles  of 
symmetry.  16x27  cm.  xii-\-SSS  p.  Elsevier  Publ.  Co.:  Amsterdam,  1917.]  Jour.  Phys. 
Chem.  23 :  516.  1919. — ^The  book  deals  with  the  principles  of  symmetry  in  chemical  substances, 
animals  and  plants.  "While  not  easy  reading,  the  book  is  an  instructive  one  and  contains 
a  great  deal  that  is  of  interest"  to  all  morphologists,  especially  those  in  botany  who  are  also 
interested  in  evolution. — H.  E.  Pulling. 

1462.  Banta,  Arthur  M.  Sez  and  sex  intergxades  in  Cladocera.  Proc.  Nation.  Acad. 
Sci.  [U.  S.  A.]  4:  373-379.    Dec,  1918.— Certain  species  of  Cladocera^  as  Daphnia  pulex,  SimO' 
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cepkaliM  serrtUcUtu  and  three  species  of  Miona,  showed  no  intergradation  of  the  secondary  sex 
characters.  In  other  species,  however,  as  Simocephalus  vetultts,  sex-intergrades  appeared  very 
infrequently  and  in  Dapknia  longispina  they  were  not  very  unusual.  Frequently,  in  Simo' 
cepkalvs  veitUu8,  there  were  many  male  intergrades  produced  with  the  female  intergrades, 
but  in  Daphnia  langiapina,  the  intergrades  were  nearly  all  females.  Sex  intergrades  appeared 
in  eertain  cultures  of  Simocephalus  vetulus  in  the  131st  generation,  in  1915,  and  have  continued 
to  appear  throughout  the  57  subsequent  generations  in  the  following  three  years.  The  females 
that  showed  only  slightly  developed  intergrading  sex  characters  reproduced  with  normal 
vigor  but  those  with  fully  developed  male  characters  were  sterile. — D.  D.  Whitney, 

1453.  Babnils,  PiiRE.  Les  616ment8  hiriditaires  dans  le  langage.  [The  hereditary  ele- 
ments in  language.]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  82 :  828-829.    1919. 

1454.  Babtlbtt,  J.  T.  A  plant-breeder's  opportunity.  Scii  Amer.  121:  372.  1919. — 
Desirable  varieties  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  already  available,  but  breeder  now  has 
notable  opportunity  in  developing  varieties  adapted  to  such  by-product  industries  as  canning 
and  evaporating.  Special  demands  made,  such  as  low  water  content,  strawberries  which 
husk  easily,  etc.  Emphasizes  that  canners  and  evaporators  use  first-quality  produce,  not 
produce  unsuitable  for  shipment  in  fresh  condition. — Merle  C.  Coulter, 

1455.  BAxnN,  P.  Sur  la  dim6galie  des  spermies  dans  certaines  doubles  spermatogin^se. 
Sa  signification.  [On  dimegaly  of  sperms  in  certain  cases  of  double  spermatogenesis.  Its  sig- 
nificance.]   Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris]  83:  432-434.    Mar.,  1920. 

1456.  Baumann,  E.  Zur  Frage  der  Individual-  und  der  Immunit&tggflchtong  bei  der  Kar- 
toifel.  [On  the  question  of  individual  selection  in  potatoes  and  the  breeding  for  immunity.] 
FQhlings  landwirtsch.  Zeitg.  67:  246-253.  1918. — Author  points  out  the  necessity  of  studying 
commercial  potato  varieties  by  means  of  clones.  Data  based  on  a  number  of  individual 
selections  vegetatively  propagated  from  two  varieties  are  presented.  High  yields  are  asso- 
ciated with  an  increase  in  number  of  tubers  but  a  decrease  in  size.  The  percentage  of  starch 
in  the  tubers  is  lower  in  high  yielders  although  the  absolute  amount  of  starch  is  greater. — 
Data  on  the  influence  of  various  leaf  diseases  in  reducing  yield  is  discussed.  Author  believes 
that  the  chief  causes  of  ''running  out''  in  potatoes  are  leaf  diseases. — R,  J.  Garher. 

1457.  Bishop,  O.  F.,  J.  Grantham,  and  M.  J.  Knapp.  Probable  error  in  field  experiments 
with  Hevea.    Agric.  Bull.  Federated  Malay  States  6:  596.    1918. 

1458.  Blarinohbm,  L.  Polymoxphisme  et  f6condit6  du  Lin  d'Autriche.  [Polymorphism 
and  fecundity  in  Austrian  flax.]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris]  82:  756-758.    1919. 

1459.  Blabinohsm,  L.  Vigueur  v6g6tative  compensatrice  de  la  st6rilit6,  chez  les  hybridet 
d'esp^ces  de  Digitales  (D.  purpurea  et  D.  lutea).  [Vegetative  vigor  compensating  for  the  ster- 
ility in  a  species  hybrid  of  Digitalis  (D.  purpurea  and  D.  lutea).]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
[Paris]  l<K^:481--483.  1919. — ^Reciprocal  crosses  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  L.,  and  D.  lutea,  L., 
give  sterile  progeny  which  surpass  both  parental  species  as  follows : 

jnirpurea  Ay6ru(  lutea 

Height  50-150  cm.       150-185  40-80 

Dry  weight  150  g.  200-275  50 

Duration  of  life  biennial     many  years      triennial 

First  generation  plants  are  very  uniform.    Reciprocal  crosses  do  not  differ  in  vegetative  fea- 
tures but  flowers  differ  in  size,  shape  and  color. — D.  F,  Jones, 

1460.  Buss,  A.  J.  Hybridizing  bearded  Iris.  Card.  Chron.  67:  225.  May  8,  1920.— 
Attempts  to  codrdinate  the  results  obtained  by  Bliss  and  by  Sturtbvant  as  to  genetic  con^K)- 
sition  of  certain  plicaias,  basing  an  explanation  on  the  results  of  Batbbon  and  Pxtnnett's 
experiment  with  Emily  Henderson  sweet  pea.  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entries  331,  1660.] — 
J,  Marian  ShuU, 
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1461.  Bonne viB,  Kbistine.  Polydaktyll  i  norske  bygdeelegter.  [Polydactyly  in  Nor- 
wegian peasantry.]  Norsk.  Mag.  f.  L&gev.  6: 1-^.  1919. — In  several  families  from  different 
parts  of  Norway  one  and  the  same  type  of  hereditary  Polydactyly  occurs — a  postaxial,  asym- 
metrical Polydactyly,  mostly  developed  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  The  extra  finger  (or 
toe)  was  always  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  fifth  finger,  the  metacarpalia  showing  no  abnormalities. 
In  all  families  the  character  in  its  occurrence  follows  the  dominant  type  of  inheritance,  occur- 
ring in  each  of  a  series  (2-5)  o{  generations  and  in  a  relatively  large  number  of  individuals. 
The  degree  of  development  of  the  sixth  finger  (or  toe)  and  its  occurrence  on  one  or  both  hands 
or  feet,  however,  show  considerable  variation  within  each  generation,  from  a  well  developed 
finger  with  three  normal  phalanges,  down  to  a  small  soft  knob  at  the  side  of  the  hand.— A 
genealogical  investigation  proved  all  the  families  in  question  to  descend  from  one  and  the  same 
parish  of  Norway  and  also  to  have  at  least  one  ancestor  in  common. — Kristtne  Bonnevie. 

1462.  BoNNBViB,  Kbistine.  Om  tvlllingsfOdslers  arvelighet.  XJndersSkelse  over  en  norsk 
bygdeslegt.  [On  the  inherittnca  of  twin  births.  InTestlgations  on  Norwegian  peasantry.] 
Norsk.  Mag.  f.  L&gev.  8: 1-22.  1919. — ^Hereditary  disposition  of  twin  births  is  stated  within 
certain  branches  of  a  large  country  family  (counting  about  5000  individuals),  the  multiple 
births  making  in  these  branches  no  less  than  7.7  per  cent  of  all  births,  while  the  percentage  of 
twin  births  within  the  whole  country  makes  only  1.3-1.4  per  cent.  Through  the  "difference 
method"  of  Weinberg  (subtraction  of  all  twin  "pairs"  from  the  number  of  one-sexed  twins) 
it  is  proved  that  about  80  per  cent  of  all  multiple  births  investigated  should  be  considered  as 
two-egged  twin  births,  while  probably  only  20  per  cent  of  multiple  births  have  been  from 
one  egg.  Younger  mothers  (below  30  years  old)  seem  to  give  rise  to  one-egg  and  two-egg 
twin  births  in  about  equal  number,  while  the  number  of  one-egg  twin  births  rapidly  decreases 
among  older  mothers.  The  inheritance  of  two-egg  twin  births  which  must  depend  upon  some 
hereditary  character  of  the  ovary  is  investigated  through  a  genealogical  study  of  the  an- 
cestry of  twin  mothers.  Among  88  twin  mothers  73  are  shown  to  belong  to  twin-producing 
branches  of  the  families  investigated,  while  the  ascendence  of  15  twin-producing  mothers 
is  unknown.  67  twinning  mothers  whose  ascendence  is  known  through  several  generations  on 
one  (30  cases)  or  on  both  sides  (37  oases)  are  without  exception  shown  to  descend  from  twin- 
producing  families  through  both  parents,  or  through  the  one  of  them  whose  ascendence  is 
known.  The  type  of  inheritance  seems,  therefore,  to  be  that  of  a  recessive  character  demand- 
ing for  its  manifestation  that  the  twinning  mother  should  receive  her  disposition  in  a  double 
dose,  through  both  her  parents.  The  investigations  are  being  continued  on  other  families 
and  all  results  should  as  yet  be  considered  as  preliminary. — Kristtne  Bonnevie, 

1463.  BouLENQEB,  G.  A.  Tin  cas  int^ressant  de  dimoxphisme  sexoel  chez  tin  sarpent 
•fricaln  (Bothrolycus  ater  (Hlnther).  [An  interesting  case  of  sexual  dimoxphism  in  an  African 
snake.]  Ck>mpt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  666-669.  1919. — Sexes  are  distinguished  by 
number  of  rows  of  scales,  19  in  female,  17  in  male.  Variations  in  other  species  mentioned  in 
literature  are  not  related  or  are  only  indefinitely  related  to  sex. — A,  Franklin  ShuU, 

1464.  BuRCH,  D.  S.  Heredity  and  economical  production  of  food.  Jour.  Heredity  11: 
7-11.    Bfig,    Jan.,  1920. 

1465.  BuBT,  B.  C,  AND  N.  Haidbb.  Cawnpore-American  cotton:  An  account  of  ezperi- 
ments  in  its  improvement  by  pure  line  selection  and  of  field  trials.  191^1917.  Agric.  Res.  Inst. 
Pusa  Bull.  88.  SB  p.,  10  pL,  1  fig,  1919. — Describes  effort  to  isolate  pure  lines  adapted  to 
Indian  conditions  from  a  badly  mixed  stock  of  an  American  upland  variety. — T,  H.  Kearney. 

1466.  Call,  L.  £.  Director's  report.  Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  1917-18.  6S  p.  1918.— 
Author  states  breeding  parthenogenetic  Appotettix  indicates  certain  characters  may  be  af- 
fected by  temperature  and  moisture.  Of  several  thousand  parthenogenetic  offspring,  all 
were  females  except  four.  Parthenogenesis  occurs  among  homozygotes  and  heterosygotes. 
'  'Crossing  over"  and  ''linkage''  albo  occur. — Com  leaf  aphis :  Aphis  maidis,  reared  at  tempera- 
ture of  84^  to  90®F.  produced  no  winged  forms;  reared  at  72®F.  one  winged  form  appeared 
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mong  many  hundred  wingless  ones;  reared  at  temperature  of  60''  to  70®F.  large  numbers  of 
ringed  forms  appeared.  "In  entire  55  generations  no  males  appeared." — Cereal  crops: 
Luthor  states  Kanred  winter  wheat  is  markedly  resistant  to  cold  and  certain  strains  of  stem 
tiflt.  Kansas  Nos.  2414  and  2415  exhibit  similar  resistance.— -Hessian  fly  seldom  lays  eggs 
n  ''oats,  barley,  einkom,  spring  emmer,  and  durum  wheat,  and  less  abundantly  on  soft  than 
n  hard  winter  wheats.''  Very  few  ''flax  seeds"  were  developed  on  wheat  varieties,  Illini 
!liief,  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  Beechwood  Hybrid,  and  Currell  Selection,  although  eggs  were 
ud  on  them  "in  abundance." — Swine:  Following  tendencies  have  been  noted:  (1)  Wide 
Berkshire  forehead  is  dominant  over  medium  forehead  of  Duroc  Jersey  and  narrow  forehead 
f  Tamworth  and  wild  hog,  (2)  Berkshire  dish  of  face  is  recessive  to  straight  face  of  Tam- 
rofrth  and  wild  hog,  (3)  Berkshire  short  face  is  completely  recessive  to  Tamworth  long  face, 
I)  Erect  ear  of  Berkshire  is  dominant  over  drooping  ear  of  Duroc  Jersey. — ^Apparently  there 
re  distinct  hereditary  differences  between  Berkshire  and  Duroc  Jersey  with  respect  to  size, 
ite  of  growth  and  early  maturity." — Fred  Griffee, 

1467.  Card,  W.  H.  Originating  and  standardizing  a  new  variety  of  Cornish.  Reliable 
oultry  Jour.  26: 647, 672, 726,  748, 749, 817,  857, 858, 927, 975, 976.  8  fig.  1919.— An  account 
f  the  origin  of  the  White  Laced  Cornish  fowl,  by  its  originator,  a  practical  breeder. — H.  D. 
^oodaU. 

1468.  Cable,  E.  Selection  p6digr6e  aiipliqii6e  H  la  vari6t6  de  riz  "NUng  Mdo."  [Pedigreed 
9lectlon  applied  to  the  variety  of  rice  known  as  "Nang  Mdo."]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon. 
:r»-78.    1920. 

1460.  Cohen-Stuabt,  C.  P.  A  basis  for  tea  selection.  Bull.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitensorg.  m, 
:  19&-320.  1919. — ^A  comprehensive  study  of  the  origin,  distribution  and  cultivation  of  tea. 
he  systematic  treatment  of  the  genus  CameUia  is  thoroughly  discussed  and  a  synoptic  key 
I  given  for  the  determination  of  the  various  species.  There  is  appended  also  a  list  of  the 
seeimens  contained  in  the  herbaria  of  Kew,  Buitensorg,  Singapore  and  Berlin.  This  article 
xnprises  the  first  of  three  sections  of  a  paper  on  selection  of  tea. — J,  H,  KempUm. 

1470.  Cole,  Leon  J.,  and  Hem  an  L.  Ibsen.  Inheritance  of  congenital  palsy  in  guinea- 
gB«  Amer.  Nat.  S4:  iaO-161.  Mar.-Apr.,  1920. — A  definite  neurosis  (congenital  palsy), 
laracterised  by  clonic  spasms,  particularly  of  the  legs,  appeared  in  stock  of  normal  guinea- 
igB.  All  affected  animals  die  at  or  before  two  weeks  after  birth.  Defect  is  due  to  Mendelian 
MKflsive.  DR  X  DR  gave  183  normal,  63  palsied.  Tested  normals  from  this  mating  gave 
DD  and  15  DR.  Variations  of  s3rmptoms  are  noted  and  discussed.  Defect  is  due  to  a  factor 
lutation,  cause  unknown.  Comparison  is  made  with  certain  hereditary  motor  disturbances 
I  pigeons,  mice,  rats,  rabbits,  goats,  sheep,  man  and  progeny  of  alcoholized  guinea-pigs, 
one  of  which  cases  are  considered  identical  with  congenital  palsy  observed  by  the  writers. — 
.  C.  Little. 

1471.  Cole,  Leon  J.  An  early  family  history  of  cotor  blindness.  Jour.  Heredity  10: 
r»-874.    /  fig.    Nov.,  1919. 

1472.  Collins,  G.  N.,  and  J.  H.  EIempton.  Heritable  characters  of  maize.  I.  Lineate 
Avea.  Description  and  classification  of  lineate  plants— value  of  maize  as  material  for  investi- 
itloiit  and  economic  inqtortance  of  discovering  latent  variations.  Jour.  Heredity  11:  3-6. 
MI.9 1920. 

1473.  Cook,  O.  F.,  and  Robbbt  Carter  Cook.  Biology  and  govemment.  Further  dis- 
■aakm  of  Alleyne  Ireland's  article  on  democracy  and  the  accepted  factB  of  heredity.  Jour, 
[eredity  10:  250-263.    June,  1919. 

1474.  Cook,  O.  F.  A  disorder  of  cotton  plants  in  China:  Clubleaf  or  cyrtosis.  Jour, 
[eiedity  11:  99-110.    9  fig.    Mar.,  1920. 
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1475.  GooLET,  Chablbs  H.  A  discussion  of  Pdpenoe  and  Johnson's  *'^»plied  eugenics** 
and  the  question  of  heredity  vs.  enviionment.    Jour.  Heredity  11 :  80-81.    Feb.,  1920. 

1476.  Ck>RBENS,  C.  Fortsetzung  der  Versuche  zur  ezperimentellen  Verschiebung  dM 
GeschlechtsverbiUtnisses.  [Continuation  of  experiments  on  artificial  shifting  of  sex  relations.] 
Sitzungsber.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin  1918:  1175-1180.    S  fig.    1918. 

1477.  Coui/TER,  Meble  C.  Inheritance  of  aleurone  cotor  in  maze.  Hot.  Gas.  CO:  4ffI-426. 
May,  1920. — ^An  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  certainty  with  which  predicted  aleurone  ratios 
would  be  fulfilled  in  complicated  crosses.  Crosses  were  made  involving  the  Rr  Cc  and  Pp 
factors  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  eight  different  ratios.  The  general  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  expectation  in  these  cases  is  reasonably  fulfilled.  Seeds  of  different  shades  of  color 
were  separated  and  planted  to  determine  whether  it  was  possible  to  recognise  genotypes  by 
the  intensity  of  the  color.  The  author  concludes  that  with  experience  genotypes  may  be 
separated  by  thb  method,  particularly  among  red  seeds.  The  inheritance  of  faintly  colored 
or  parti-colored  seeds  was  studied.  It  is  assumed  that  such  seeds  lack  the  aleurone  factor  C 
but  have  some  partial  substitute  which  is  very  erratic  in  its  effect  on  the  expression  of  color. 
An  unusual  case  is  reported  where  a  plant  known  to  have  the  factorial  composition  Pp  rr  Cc 
gave,  when  selfed,  an  ear  with  a  perfect  ratio  of  9  colored  to  7  white  seeds.  It  is  believed  in 
this  case  that  some  unusual  condition  is  present  which  produces  purple  aleurone  when  com- 
bined with  the  factors  PC  but  colorless  aleurone  in  combination  with  C  only.  Practically  tU 
the  grains  on  this  ear  had  irregularly  split  pericarps  and  when  planted  germinated  slowly  or 
not  at  all  with  a  subsequent  slow  and  stunted  growth,  suggesting  that  the  aleurone  ratio  may 
be  due  to  pathological  causes.  Grosses  in  which  Eiiebson's  12-tester  was  used  as  the  male 
parent  and  C-tester  as  the  female  parent  (PPRRccX  PPrrCC)  were  found  to  have  only  self 
purple  seeds  but  when  the  parentage  was  reversed  (PPrrCC  X  PPRRcc)  all  the  seeds  were 
mottled.  This  confirms  the  results  of  Embbson  from  whom  the  material  was  received.  In 
various  crosses  of  Embbson's  C  and  R  testers  with  material  obtained  from  East,  the  author 
concludes  that  these  investigators  have  given  similar  symbols  to  the  same  set  of  factors.  A 
study  of  mottling  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  appear  only  when  the  R  aleurone  factor 
enters  the  seed  from  the  male  parent  and  then  only  when  some  other  condition  is  present. 
This  other  condition  was  found  in  Embbson's  C-tester.  A  very  small  percentage  of  mottkd 
seeds  is  obtained  where  no  mottling  is  to  be  expected,  in  some  crosses  involving  A-tester. 
Such  mottled  seeds  are  believed  to  differ  genetically  from  the  mottling  in  the  crosses  involving 
C-tester. — It  was  found  that  there  were  no  differences  in  the  inheritance  of  aleurone  cokr 
between  inflorescences  on  the  main  stalk  and  suckers,  but  there  was  evidence,  not  given,  that 
differences  might  be  expected  in  the  inheritance  of  plant  colors,  particularly  chlorophyll, 
between  the  main  culm  and  lateral  branches. — A  further  test  of  the  variability  in  inheritance 
which  may  occur  between  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  was  obtained  by  self-pollinating 
both  ears  of  two-eared  plants.  In  most  cases  the  two  ears  were  reasonably  alike  but  in  some 
instances  significant  differences  were  found.  The  agreement  between  the  two  ears  of  the 
same  plant  is  especially  poor  where  faint  aleurone  color  is  involved. — The  chance  distributios 
of  the  different-colored  seeds  on  the  ear  was  tested  and  found  to  hold  for  starchy-eweet  and 
colored-colorless  but  on  ears  where  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  grains  were  particolored  the 
majority  of  spotted  grains  were  found  in  groups  of  4  or  5,  indicating  the  influence  of  local  con- 
ditions. With  respect  to  this  phenonemon  the  author  believes  that  local  conditions  on  the 
ear  do  not  determine  but  merely  limit  the  appearance  of  particolored  aleurone. — J.  B. 
Kempton, 

1478.  GowGiLL,  H.  B.  Cross-pollination  of  sugar  cane.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Porto  Rieo 
3 : 1-5.  Jan.,  1919.— Method  used  at  Insular  Experiment  Station  of  Porto  Rico  is  satisfactory 
and  many  seedlings  are  produced.  Bags  are  made  of  cheese  cloth  48  inches  long  and  18  wide, 
held  extended  by  heavy  wire  rings  sewed  into  them.  Rings  placed  one  at  top  and  other  l^ 
inches  from  bottom  so  that  a  skirt  of  16  inches  is  left  to  be  drawn  in  and  tied  about  stentf 
of  panicles.  Bags  are  supported  over  panicles  by  means  of  bamboo  poles  set  in  ground  witb 
cross-bar  at  top.    Poles  are  set  to  windward  side  of  stools  just  before  panicles  "shoot;" 
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when  panicles  shoot,  the  b&g  is  immediately  suspended  over  each  panicle  and  tied  around  its 
stem  so  that  it  is  protected  from  undesirable  pollen  before  any  florets  open.  Cane  blossom 
18  hermaphrodite  but  some  varieties  are  almost  completely  selfHsterile,  making  it  possible  to 
cross-pollinate  with  another  variety  with  assurance  that  nearly  all  offspring  will  be  hybrids 
of  the  two  chosen  varieties.  Pollinating  is  done  by  placing  panicles  of  desired  variety  in  bag, 
in  such  position  that  pollen  will  be  shed  or  carried  by  wind  or  insects  to  florets  of  other  variety 
as  they  open.  One  or  two  panicles  are  used  at  a  time,  allowed  to  remain  in  bag  two  or  three 
days,  being  renewed  as  often  as  necessary.  It  is  found  advantageous  to  cut  stems  4  to  6 
feet  long  and  put  cut  end  in  joint  of  bamboo  filled  with  water,  thus  keeping  fresh  2  or  3  days. 
— ^Results:  1915-1916.  Ten  crosses  attempted,  eight  produced  seedlings,  majority  of  which 
showed  characteristics  of  both  parents.  About  1500  seedlings  produced,  one  panicle  yielding 
over  1000. — 1916-1917.  Thirty  crosses  made  comprising  nine  different  combinations,  of  which 
nineteen  were  successful.  From  one  combination  1309  seedlings  were  obtained  and  in  all 
2689  were  produced. — 1917-1918.  Thirty  crosses  were  attempted,  comprising  nine  combina- 
tions. Fifteen  were  successful  and  1794  seedlings  were  produced,  157  from  one  combination, 
735  from  another. — ^Elffect  of  crossing:  In  1915-1916  and  1916-1917  pollinator  was  dark-colored 
cane  while  seed-parent  was  medium  light,  and  dark  color  of  pollen  parent  was  seen  in  many 
of  offspring. — At  least  two  of  old  standard  varieties  are  nearly  pollen-sterile  here  (Crystalline 
and  Rayada).— ^.  E.  Barker. 

1479.  Cunningham,  J.  T.  Results  of  a  Mendellan  e^qwriment  on  fowls,  Including  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pile  breed.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London  1919: 173-202.  1  pi,  Sept.,  1919.— A  male 
black-red  Gallu8  hankiva  was  crossed  to  a  silky  hen.  Data  on  inheritance  of  pliunage,  skin 
pigmentation,  comb,  booting  and  crest  are  given.  The  production  of  a  pile  race  from  the 
cross,  which  bred  true,  is  described.  "The  simplest  explanation"  of  its  origin  ''is  that  seg- 
regation b  not  complete  or  perfect  .  .  .  ."  Attempts  to  increase  amount  of  pigmenta- 
tion in  the  piles  by  repeated  back-mating  to  normals  did  not  result  in  any  consistent  increase. 
— F.  D.  Goodale. 

1480.  Danforth,  C.  H.  Resemblance  and  difference  in  twins.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  399- 
409.    Prontisjriece,  fig.  l-U,  BO,  B9-S0.    Dec,  1919. 

1481.  Daniel,  L.,  and  H.  Teuu^.  Extension  des  limites  de  culture  de  la  vigne  au  moyen 
de  certains  hybrids.  [Extension  of  the  limits  of  culture  of  the  grape  by  means  of  certain 
fay1>rid8.]    Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  166: 297-299.    1918. 

1482.  Davenpobt,  C.  B.  A  strain  producing  multiple  births.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  382- 
384.    Nov.,  1919. 

1483.  Dblaoe,  Y.,  and  M.  GoLDSiaTH.  Le  Mendelisme  et  le  m^canisme  cytologique  de 
I'Mr^dit^.  [Mendelism  and  the  cytological  mechanism  of  heredity.]  Rev.  Sci.  Paris  57: 
97-109,  130-135.  1919. — Part  I  is  a  brief  summary  of  Mendelism,  ''Neo-Mendelism"  and  the 
chromosome  theory  of  heredity,  including  the  factorial  hypothesis,  the  phenomena  of  linkage, 
crossing  over  and  non-disjunction  and  the  chromosomal  mechanism  of  sex  determination. 
Mendelism  is  compared  with  Weismannism.  Credit  Naxtdin  with  many  discoveries  attributed 
to  Msndel.  Mention  influence  of  environment  and  c3rtoplasmic  inheritance.  Part  II  is  a 
critique  of  Mendelism  (or  Neo-Mendelism).  Acknowledge  great  advances  and  brilliant 
achievements  in  this  field  but  think  Mendelians  are  blinded  to  the  uncertainties,  defects, 
lacunae  and  improbabilities  of  the  theory  and  the  fragility  of  the  objective  bases  upon  which 
it  rests.  Illustrate  (1)  by  questioning  continuity  of  chromosomes  because  these  are  not 
visible  in  resting  stage,  (2)  by  questioning  linear  arrangement  of  genes  because  chemical 
differentiation  of  chromatin  within  individual  ohromosomes  has  not  been  demonstrated,  (3) 
by  contending  that  a  force  which  will  bring  homologous  chromosomes  into  such  intimate  and 
accurate  alignment  as  necessitated  by  crossover  hypothesis  will  not  permit  them  to  lie  X-wise 
and  give  crossovers,  and  (4)  by  maintaining  that  Mendelian  conception  gives  no  explanation 
of  successive  appearance  of  characters  in  ontogeny  or,  (5)  of  the  origin  of  new  characters 
during  evolution.  Predict  downfall  of  Mendelism  from  weight  of  accessory  hypotheses  needed 
to  explain  special  cases. — C.  W,  Metz. 
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14S4.  Demoll,  R.  Ztir  Fxage  nach  der  Vererbung  vom  Soma  erworbenar  Elgenschiltn. 
[On  the  question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.]  Arch.  E^twicklungsmech.  Organ. 
46:4-11.    Sfig,    1820. 

1485.  Detjen,  L.  R.  A  mutating  blackberry— dewberry  hybrid.  Jour.  Heredity  11: 92- 
84.    4  fig.    Feb.,  1920. 

1486.  Detlefsbn,  J.  A.,  and  W.  W.  Yapp.  The  inheritance  of  congenital  cataract  in  cat- 
tle. Amer.  Nat.  54:  277-280.  May-June,  1920.— On  mating  the  Fi  son  of  Holstein-Friesiaa 
bull  62924  to  the  Fi  daughters  of  this  bull  8  F,  ofifspring  (29  and  6^*)  with  well-defined  ocm- 
genital  cataracts  of  the  stellate  type  to  55  Fa  normal  ofifspring  were  produced.  Ninety-three 
normal  Fi  offspring  of  62924  were  produced.  Pedigree  studies  of  bull  62924  reveal  no  ances- 
tors which  had  cataracts.  Assuming  the  bull  62924  heterozygous  the  F|  expectation  is  55.125 
normal  +  7.875  cataractous.  62924  mated  to  his  own  daughters  produced  7  offspring,  3  (Ic^ 
+  29)  of  which  were  cataractous.  It  is  concluded  that  congenital  cataract  in  cattle  is  & 
simple  recessive  Mendelian  character. — John  W,  Gotven, 

1487.  De  Vqibs,  Hx7go.  Oenothera  Lamarcklana  erythrina,  eine  neue  Halbmutante. 
[Oenothera  Lamarcklana  erythrina,  a  new  half-mutant.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vereib. 
21:91-118.    1919. 

1488.  Doncasteb,  L.  The  tortoiseshell  tomcat.  A  suggestion.  Jour.  Genetics  9:  33&- 
338.  Mar.,  1920.— Author  criticizes  Little's  hypothesis  of  mosaic  character  of  tortoiseshell 
tomcat  and  on  basis  of  work  of  Chapin,  Lillib,  and  Maonxtsson  on  free-martin  and  of  CT^^ 
LBR  AND  Doncasteb  on  histology  of  testis  of  sterile  tortoiseshell  tomcat,  suggests  that  latter 
be  a  masculized  female. — P.  W.  Whiting, 

1489.  Doncasteb,  L.,  and  H.  G.  Cannon.    On  the  spermatDgenesis  of  the  louse  (Pedict- 
lus  corporis  and  P.  capitis) ,  with  some  observations  on  the  maturation  of  the  egg.    Quart.  Jour. 
Microsc.  Sci.  64 :  303-328.    lpl,l  fi>g.    Mar. ,  1920.— P.  corporis  has  12  chromosomes  in  soma^ 
cells  of  both  sexes.    In  the  testis  certain  large  cells,  supposed  to  be  follicular,  also  have  13. 
Other  cells  of  testis,  believed  to  be  spermatogonia,  have  6,  apparently  double,  chromosomes. 
Spermatocytes,  also  with  6  chromosomes,  pass  through  growth  period  followed  by  a  very  asyn- 
metrical  division,  giving  one  large  cell  which  develops  into  a  spermatid  and  one  small  "polar 
cell"  which  degenerates.    A  conspicuous  mitochondrial  body  remains  in  the  large  cell.    Ko 
second  spermatocyte  division  occurs.    Centrosomes  of  spermatids  are  double  and  there  are 
two  axial  filaments.    No  odgonial  or  oocyte  divbions  were  found.    Author  did  not  obserre 
unisexual  broods  or  sex-ratio  disturbances  described  by  Hindle.    Spermatogenesis  of  P. 
capitis  apparently  agrees  with  that  of  P.  corporis, — C.  W,  Metz. 

1490.  DxTEBDEN,  J.  E.  Methods  of  degeneration  in  the  ostrich.  Jour.  Genetics  9: 131-196. 
PI.  6-6, 8  fig,  Jan. ,  1920.— Author  describes  type  of  degenerative  changes  observed  in  eoverta, 
wing  quills,  down  feathering,  wing  digits  and  toes,  and  regards  these  as  suggestive  of  the  maa- 
ner  in  which  degeneration  proceeds,  and  as  favorable  data  for  throwing  light  on  the  nature 
of  variiktion  and  method  of  evolution  generally. — In  his  discussion  of  relation  of  the  deg^iera- 
tive  changes  to  adaptation,  author  concludes  that,  compared  with  other  factors,  such  lossea 
have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  ostrich;  and  hence,  that  natural  selection  hai 
been  inoperative  in  directing  their  course.  ''Natural  selection  may  wipe  out  the  race,  bat 
cannot  guide  its  evolution.'' — Referring  to  ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic  degeneration, 
author  believes  process  of  degeneration  b  in  no  way  affected  during  the  life  of  the  individual, 
but  only  with  the  formation  of  the  zygote;  in  plimies,  scales  and  claws  of  embryos  and  chidn 
the  degenerative  changes  are  found  expressed  just  as  in  the  adult.  ''Degeneration  may  be 
defined  as  the  somatic  expression  of  a  phylogenetic  degradation  and  loss  of  genetic  factors." 
— As  to  cause  of  degeneration,  author  acknowledges  our  ignorance  on  thb  point  but  beUersi 
they  are  certainly  intrinsic  as  opposed  to  environmental.  "The  influence  is  so  slowly  acting 
...    as  to  call  for  an  aloofness,  an  independence,  of  external  vicissitudes.    Only  something 
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in  the  organism  itself,  and  beyond  all  varying  somatic  responses,  could  meet  demands  so  con- 
tinuous and  so  consistent.''  According  to  the  author  the  agency  at  work  possesses  a  strong 
determinate  influence;  and  the  evidence  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  remind  one  of  N&geli's  con- 
ception of  a  mystical,  internal,  vitalistic  force.  In  the  ostrich,  it  is  suggested  that  the  changes 
may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  ''a  germinal  senescence,  perhaps  expressing  itself  in  factorial 
fractionation  and  loss."  The  author  believes  that  the  ostrich  race  may  present  us  with  an 
example  of  ''mass  mutation." — In  conclusion,  author  dbcusses  the  possibility  of  factorial 
changes,  but  this  point,  with  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  ostrich  data,  is  left  inconclusive. 
—P.  B.  Hadley, 

1491.  Eldebton,  Ethel  M.  [Rev.  of:  Whipple,  Geoboe  Chandlbb.  Vital  statisties: 
An  introduction  to  the  science  of  demography.  19  x  18  cm.,  v  +  617  p.,  6S  fig,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.:  New  York,  1919.)  Science  Progress  14:  696-697.  April,  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts. 
3,  Entry  2212. 

1492.  Ellinqeb,  Taoe.  [German  rev.  of:  Pxtnnett,  R.  C,  and  the  late  Majob 
P.  G.  Bailet.  Genetic  studies  in  poultry.  I.  Inheritance  of  leg  feathering.  Jour.  Genetics 
7 :  203-213.  May,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  492. )  ]  Zeitschr.  mdukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb. 
22:  288.    May,  1920. 

1493.  Ellinqeb,  Taoe.  [German  rev.  of:  Rasmxtson,  Hans.  Vber  eine  Petonia-Kreoz- 
tmg.  (On  a  petunia  cross.)  Bot.  Notiser  1918:  287-294.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry 
2181.)]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanmi.  Vererb.  22:  289.    May,  1920. 

1494.  Ellinqeb,  Taqe.  [German  rev.  of:  Rasmuson,  Hans.  Zur  Genetik  der  Blilten- 
farben  von  Tropaeolum  majus.  (On  the  genetics  of  the  flower  colors  of  Tropaeolum  majus.) 
Bot.  Notiser  1918 :  253-259.  Nov. ,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2180.)]  Zeitschr.  indukt. 
Abstamm.  Vererb.  22 :  288-289.    May,  1920. 

1495.  Elunoeb,  Taoe.  [German  rev.  of:  Raunkiaeb,  C.  Om  L^vsspringstiden  lios 
Afkommet  af  B^  med  forskellig  Lj^vspringstid.  (On  leaftime  in  the  descendants  of  beeches 
with  different  leaf  times.)  Bot.  Tidsskr.  36:  197-203.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  42.)] 
Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.    Vererb.  22:289.    May,  1920. 

1496.  Emebson,  R.  A.  Heritable  characters  of  maize.  H.  Pistillate  flowered  maize  plants. 
Jour.  Heredity  11 :  65-76.    8  fin.    Feb.,  1920. 

1497.  Eifoto,  Y.  Vber  die  relative  Wirksamkeit  von  Kreuz-  und  Selbstbefruchtung  bei 
einigen  Pflanzen.  [On  the  relative  effectiveness  of  cross-  and  self-fertilization  in  several 
plants.]    Jour.  Coll.  Sci.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo  43:  1-31.    iP  pf.,  tf  fi^g.    Mar.  15,  1920. 

1498.  Ebdmann,  Rhoda.  Endomizis  and  size  variations  in  pure  bred  lines  of  Paramae- 
ciun  aurelia.    Arch.  Entwicklungsmech.  Organ.  46:  85-148.    19  fijg,    1920. 

1499.  Ebikson,  J.  Platanthera  bitolia  X  montana  i  Blekinge.  [Platanthera  bifolia  X  mon- 
tana  in  Blekin^^e.]    Bot.  Notiser  1918:  59-62.    1918. 

1500.  ExTLBB,  K.  Ein  bemerkenswerter  Fall  von  Knollen-Farbablndemng  der  Kartoffel. 
lA  remarkable  case  of  change  of  color  in  potato  tubers.]  Deutsch.  Landwirtsch.  Presse  1919: 
161-162.    1919. 

1501.  Faibchild,  David.  Twins.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  387-^396.  Proniiapiece,  fig.  1-14, 
to,  tt-SO.    Dec,  1919. 

1502.  Fleischmann,  R.  Die  Auslese  bei  der  Maiszilchtong.  [Selection  in  maize  breed- 
ing.] Zeitschr.  PflansenzUcht.  6:  69-96.  1918. — Selection  has  been  practiced  since  1909  on 
the  yellow  horse-tooth  variety  of  maice.    The  characters  used  were  yield  of  grain,  length  and 
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number  of  rows  on  the  ear,  per  cent  of  grain  to  cob,  weight  of  100  seeds,  and  time  of  maturity.. 
— It  was  found  that  in  selecting  for  yield  of  grain  the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  prog- 
eny row  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  selection  rather  than  the  individual  plant,  although  positive 
results  were  obtained  in  either  case. — Selection  for  nimiber  of  rows  was  ineffective  since  the 
progenies  regressed  to  a  f  ourteen-rowed  type  regardless  of  whether  the  selection  was  made  for 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  rows. — The  per  cent  of  grain  to  cob  was  found  to  be  readily  chang^ 
by  selection  but  it  was  found  also  that  the  size  of  the  cob  was  directly  associated  with  the 
yield  of  grain.  Care,  therefore,  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  for  an  increased  ratio  of  grain 
to  cob,  not  to  reduce  the  absolute  size  of  the  cob. — ^The  author  questions  the  value  of  many- 
eared  strains  and  restricted  selection  to  single-eared  plants. — J,  H,  Kempton, 

1503.  Florin,  Rxtdolf.  Zur  Kenntnis  der  FertUitXt  und  partiellen  Sterilitilt  des  Follent 
bei  Apfel-  und  Bimensorten.  [On  the  fertility  and  partial  sterility  of  the  pollen  of  different 
varieties  of  apple  and  pear.]  Acta  Horti  Bergiani  7: 1-^.  1920. — If  there  is  self-sterility  or 
insufficient  power  of  germination  of  the  pollen  of  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  it  b  not  advisable  to 
grow  the  variety  in  question  alone  in  great  closed  groups,  but  other  sorts  should  be  grown 
among  them  which  produce  plenty  of  pollen  with  great  efficiency.  Author  has  examined  the 
power  of  germination  of  the  pollen  (in  solutions  of  sugar  of  variable  concentration)  of  102 
apple  and  14  pear  varieties,  which  are  cultivated  in  Sweden.  He  gives  a  tabulated  summary 
of  405  experiments,  wherein  he  states  date,  time  of  examiiiation,  temperature,  per  cent  of 
germination  and  maximum  and  minimum  length  of  the  measured  pollen  tubes. — Of  the  s^ples 
24  sorts  showed  0-30  per  cent  of  germination;  13  showed  31-70  per  cent;  and  65  showed  71-100 
per  cent.  The  last  group  is  of  course  the  most  preferable  for  use  as  pollenizers.  A  list  of 
literature  is  given  containing  27  citations. — K,  Y,  Ossian  Dahlgren, 

1504.  Foot,  Kathabine.  Determination  of  the  sex  of  the  offspring  from  a  single  pair  of 
Pediculus  vestimentl.  Biol.  Bull.  37:  385-387.  Dec,  1919.— A  pair  of  fleas  produced  143  fer- 
tilized eggs.  Of  these  125  hatched  and  the  sex  was  determined  for  115  of  the  young  or  92  per 
cent  of  the  total.  There  were  62  males  and  53  females.  The  earlier-produced  eggs  yielded 
a  higher  percentage  of  females  than  males.  Later  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  became  equal 
and  then,  as  the  last  eggs  were  produced,  the  earlier  sex  ratio  was  reversed — more  eggs 
developing  into  males  than  females. — D.  D,  Whitney. 

1405.  Fraser,  Allan  Camebok.  The  inheritance  of  the  weak  awn  in  certain  Avena  crosses 
and  its  relation  to  other  characters  of  the  oat  grain.  Cornell  Univ.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Mem. 
23 :  635-676.  June,  1919. — A  study  is  made  of  the  inheritance  of  the  weak  awn  in  Avena  crosses. 
Burt  oats  were  used  as  parent  for  the  weak  awn  and  Sixty  Day  for  awnless.  The  reciprocal 
crosses  indicated  an  approach  to  dominance  of  awnlessness.  In  Fs  generations,  two  distinct 
classes  of  the  weak  awn  and  awnless  appeared  with  a  variation  between  the  two  types  of  about 
all  the  possible  differences  between  the  parent  sorts.  These  intermediate  forms  could  not  be 
separated  into  classes  on  a  multiple  factor  basis.  If  all  these  intermediate  forms  were  thrown 
into  one  class,  there  would  be  a  close  approximation  to  the  1:2:1  ratio.  The  fully  awned  type 
is  evidently  pure  recessive.  Data  in  Ft  or  F|  generations  did  not  include  the  entire  plant, 
the  center  spikelet  only  being  used.  This  method  was  based  upon  results  of  Love  and  McRos- 
tie  on  the  tendencies  of  the  plant  to  agree  in  its  characteristics  with  the  terminal  spikelet. 
The  data  seemed  to  show  that  both  parents  contain  a  factor  for  awning,  but  that  the  Sixty 
Day  parent  possesses  an  inhibitor  linked  with  yellow  color.  The  inhibitor  seems  to  be 
affected  in  its  power  of  inhibition  by  environmental  factors.  The  partly  awned  plants  in  Ft 
generations  are  shown  to  be  heterozygous  in  successive  progeny  types.  Spikelets  with  two 
awns  on  a  kernel  are  found  only  on  completely  awned  spikelets.  Increase  in  soil  moisture  and 
nitrogen  seems  to  decrease  number  of  awns. — The  appearance  of  strong  and  intermediate 
awns  in  Ft  and  F|  progenies  is  considered  to  be  a  reversion.  There  is  strong  linkage  shown 
between  medium  long  basal  hairs  and  the  awned  condition.  Short  basal  hairs  or  no  hairs  are 
dominant  over  long  basal  hairs. — With  respect  to  color,  the  Fi  plants  are  intermediate.  On 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  color  under  weather  conditions,  the  Fs  is  not  consid- 
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red  well  classified.  The  Burt  oat  possesses  a  red  factor  and  a  yellow  factor,  which  are  quite 
istinct  from  the  Sixty  Day  factor.  The  Sixty  Day  yellow  factor  inhibits  awning.  The  Burt 
allow  carries  no  such  inhibitor.  The  Ft  generation  bears  out  most  of  the  conclusions  reached 
I  Ff.    The  appearance  of  brown  berries  b  attributed  to  mutation  or  reversion. — Alvin  Keter, 

1506.  Fbateub,  J.  L.    La' robe  sauvage  du  lapin.    [The  wild  coat  of  the  rabbit.]    Reunion 
oc.  Beige  Biol.  1919:  941-043.    1919. 

1507.  Frets,  G.  P.    De  polymerletheorle  getoetst  aan  de  erfelljkheld  van  den  hoofdvorm* 
rheory  of  polymery  tested  In  the  Inheritance  of  head-form.]    Genetica  2 :  115-136.    Mar. ,  1920. 

1506.  Fruwirth,  C.    Netmzehn  Jahxe  Oeschlchte  elner  relnen  Llnle  der  Futtererbse. 
If Ineteen-year  history  of  a  pure  Une  of  field  peas.]    FOhlings  landw.  Zeitg.  69:  1-28.    1920.— 
Itudy  of  variations  in  a  pure  line,  in  sense  of  Johannsen,  of  field  peas  breeding  absolutely 
rue  for  three  years  to  pink  fiowers  and  yellowish-green  seed-coats.    In  succeeding  years, 
'spontaneous  variations"  occurred  from  time  to  time  such  as  plants  with  red-purple  flowers 
Ad  maple  seed-coats,  purple  specked  and  purple-striped  seed-coats,  albino  foliage,  vario- 
lated yellow  and  green  or  more  rarely  green  and  white  foliage,  and  plants  that  either  died 
prematurely  or  set  no  pods  or  set  pods,  but  matured  no  seeds.    Detailed  data  given  including 
ables,  of  selection  and  crossing  experiments  with  some  of  the  variants  of  this  pure  line. 
)nly  negative  results  obtained  with  selection  lines.    Variants  may  be  regarded  as  phases 
»f  eversporting  races,  the  variations  arising  either  in  vegetative  cells  or  in  sexual  cells.    In 
alter  ease  parents  of  variants  are  hybrids,  giving  segregation  ratios  of  a  Mendelian  type 
dthough  these  may  be  irregular.    Some  spontaneous  variations  such  as  red-purple  flowers  and 
naple  seed-coats  are  dominants,  while  others  such  as  albinism  and  other  foliage-chlorophyll 
lefects  are  recessive.    Albino  foliage  variations  S4>pear  first  in  a  ratio  of  3  green:  1  white, 
>ut  the  variation  must  have  arisen  in  the  sex  cells  two  generations  back,  but  since  green  f  ol- 
age  is  dominant,  did  not  appear  except  as  meml>ers  of  an  Fs  generation.    Albinism  and  other 
chlorophyll  defects  appeared  only  in  Fs  and  later  generations  of  cross  of  the  *'pure  line" 
xrith  a  white-flowered  green-foliage  variety.    Literature  of  chlorophyll  defects  is  reviewed. 
'Disassociation"  and  "association"  concept  of  Tbchbrmak  is  discussed;  also"  pluripotency" 
concept  of  Hasckbr.    Variations  occurring  in  sex  cells  uniting  with  the  unvarying  sex  cells 
ippear  as  hybrids.    Variations  taking  place  in  vegetative  cells  later  give  rise  to  sex-cells 
Hrhich  unite  and  produce  pure  races  of  hereditary  variations  at  once.    Eversporting  proclivity 
nay  express  itself  rarely  in  some  races  and  as  regards  some  characters. — Orland  E.  White. 

1509.  Gaines,  £.  F.  The  inheritance  of  resistance  to  bunt  or  stinking  smut  of  wheat, 
lour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12 :  124-132.  1920. — ^Bunt  resistance  to  wheat  is  not  a  simple  Men- 
lelian  unit  character,  but  resistance,  if  Mendelian,  is  composed  of  multiple  factors,  for  a 
Bontinuous  series  ranging  from  complete  immunity  to  complete  susceptibility  has  been  ob- 
tained. Different  wheat  varieties  possess  different  kinds  of  resistance.  Linkage  between 
resistance  and  morphological  characteristics  is  not  sufBcient  to  prevent  the  selection  of  a 
resistant  strain  of  any  morphological  type  desired. — F.  M.  Schertz, 

1510.  G  ALLOW  AT,  Bbvbblt  T.  Some  promising  new  pear  stocks.  Jour.  Heredity  11: 
2&-32.    8  fig.    Jan.,  1920. 

1511.  Gauobb,  Mabtik.  Die  Mendelschen  Zahlenreihen  bei  Monohybriden  im  Lichte 
der  Dlsperslonstheorle.  [The  Mendelian  ratios  In  monohybrids  in  the  light  of  the  dispersioii 
theory.]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  145-196.    Mar.,  1920. 

1512.  Goldschmidt,  Richabd.  IntersexualitXt  und  Geschlechtsbesttmmnng.  [Inter- 
sexuality  and  sex  determination.]    Biol.  Zentralbl.  39:  498^512.    Nov.,  1919. 

1513.  GowEN,  J.  W.  Appliances  and  methods  for  pedigree  poultry  breeding  at  the  Maine 
Station.  Maine  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  280:  65-88.  IS  fi>g.  1919.— This  is  a  revision  of  an 
earlier  bulletin  on  the  same  subject. — H.  D.  Goodale. 
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1514.  Gbantham,  J.,  AND  M.  D.  Knapp.  Field  experiments  with  Hevea.  Agric.  Ball 
Federated  Malay  States  6:  59&-597.    1918. 

1515.  Gbantham,  J.,  AND  M.  D.  Knapp.  Field  experiments  with  Hevea.  Arch.  Rubber- 
cultuur  2 :  614r«30.    1918. 

1516.  Gbben,  Hbber.  The  i^llcation  of  statistical  methods  to  the  selection  of  wheat  for 
prolificacy.  Agricultural  research  In  Australia.  Advisory  Council  Sci.  and  Ind.  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  Bull.  7: 49-56.  1918. — ^Author  discusses  application  of  familiar  biometrie 
methods  and  points  out  their  limitations  in  wheat  breeding.  Experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted for  seven  generations  in  selecting  the  heavy-,  mediiun-,  and  light-yielding  plants  of 
wheat.  Progress  in  both  directions  resulted,  though  apparently  mucn  more  rapid,  m  the 
direction  of  high  yield. — In  an  attempt  to  develop  a  wheat  suitable  for  semi-arid  climates  as 
unusually  severe  season  destroyed  all  but  tnree  plants  in  a  plot.  One  of  these  three  was  s 
giant,  the  progeny  of  which  has  given  rise  to  a  valuable  strain. — J.  H,  KempUm. 

1517.  Haeckbr,  V.  Sine  medlzlnlsche  Formullerung  der  entwlddungsgeschlchflichea 
Vererbnngsregel.  [A  medical  formulation  of  the  developmental  law  of  heredity.]  DeutscL 
Med.  Wochenschr.  44:  124r-126.  1919.— The  author's  "developmental  law  of  heredity"  [See 
Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  588]  is  briefly  explained  and  illustrated.  In  general  the  clearness  with 
which  a  trait  segregates  in  heredity  is  a  function  of  the  autonomy  of  that  trait  in  development. 
Hereditary  defects  occurring  in  organs  with  a  high  degree  of  developmental  autonomy  tend 
to  follow  simple  Mendelian  rules  in  heredity  while  those  dependent  for  their  manifestation 
on  disharmonies  in  several  organs  or  systems  (e.g. ,  diabetes)  do  not  do  so.  Cases  in  which  the 
same  organ  shows  different  defects  in  various  members  of  the  same  family  are  interpreted  as 
indicating  an  early  autonomy  of  the  organ  in  question  with  a  more  or  less  generalised  weak- 
ness  of  that  organ  in  the  particular  family  concerned. — C.  H.  Danforth. 

1518.  Harlow,  H.  V.,  and  H.  K.  Hates.  Breeding  small  grains  In  Bilnnesota.  IL 
Investigations  In  barley  breeding.  Minnesota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  182: 45^56.  4  fig*  Mar., 
1919. — ^Two  lines  of  investigation  (pure-line  and  hybridization)  are  discussed  as  methods  of 
barley  improvement.  From  selections  of  domestic  and  foreign  sorts  it  was  found  that  almost 
as  wide  variations  in  yield  were  found  within  a  variety  as  in  different  varieties.  By  means  of 
several  crosses  between  Lion,  a  smooth-awned  black  barley,  and  Manchuria,  a  smooth-awned 
barley  of  high  yielding  ability  has  been  produced.  Other  promising  crosses  have  also  been 
obtained.  Sixty-eight  selections,  crosses  and  new  introductions  are  compared  on  the  basis 
of  the  yearly  production.  A  method  for  discarding  in  elimination  tests  based  on  the  probable 
error  is  presented. — W,  E,  Bryan. 

1519.  Harper,  R.  A.  Inheritance  of  sugar  and  starch  characters  In  com.  BulL  Torrey 
Bot.  Club  47:  137-186.  ^  S  pL  April,  I920.--Work  of  Correns  and  of  East  and  others  on 
the  inheritance  of  sugar  and  starch  characters  in  com  endosperm  (Zed)  is  reviewed  to  show  that 
intermediate  sweet-starchy  types  result  from  crossing  these  two  forms.  Original  experiments 
with  crosses  of  different  sweet  and  starchy  endosperm  varieties  carried  to  the  fourth  filial 
generation  are  described  and  illustrated.  Dominance  of  starchiness  is  shown  in  first  cross 
but  in  segregating  generations  intermediate  kernels  ranging  from  practically  pure  sweet  to 
pure  starchy  in  appearance  were  obtained  in  varying  proportions  and  degree  along  with 
other  cases  in  which  more  definite  segregation  occurred.  The  different  grades  of  kernels 
are  classified  and  tabulated.  Marked  tendency  shown  for  intermediate  types  to  breed  true 
but  with  more  of  an  inclination  to  revert  to  sweet  type  than  to  starchy  type.  Practically 
pure  starchy  ears,  in  appearance,  were  obtained  from  a  cross  of  two  sweet  varieties.  Con- 
tinuity of  variation  in  both  sexually  and  asexually  reproduced  types  is  taken  as  an  indication 
of  mutual  modification  of  germplasm  where  contrasting  characters  are  brought  together. 
The  main  features  of  chromosome  individuality  and  of  reduction  phenomena  are  considered 
as  established  but  the  physiological  nature  of  the  chromatin  is  thought  to  permit  mixing  of 
hereditary  materials  resulting  in  intergradations  between  parental  forms. — D.  E.  J<me$. 
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1520.  Hendbickson,  A.  H.  Plum  polliiuition.  Calif omia  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  310.  98 
p.y  S  fig.  July,  1919. — ^Experiments  show  13  varieties  selfnsterile,  3  self -fertile  and  1  doubtful. 
Early-blooming  Japanese  varieties  produce  little  pollen  and  are  not  efficient  pollenizers. 
Late-blooming  varieties  produce  abundant  pollen.  Except  for  the  self-fertile  French  and 
lugar  primes  interplanting  of  varieties  is  recommended  to  increase  yields.  No  evidence  of 
intersterility  among  plimi  or  prune  varieties  was  found.  Experiments  ehow  that  bees  are 
efficient  agents  of  cross-pollination.  Set  of  fruit  is  also  influenced  by  climatic  factors. — J.  L, 
Collins, 

1521.  Hbrrb,  Albert  C.  Hints  for  Uchen  studies.  Bryologist  23:  20-27.  1920. — 
^ee  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1919. 

1522.  Hertwio,  p.  [German  rev.  of:  Bovebi,  Theodob.  Zwei  Fehlerquellen  bei  Mero- 
ronieversochen  und  die  EntwicklungsflUiigkeit  merogonischer  und  partieUmerogonischer  Seelg- 
^Ibastarde.  (Two  sources  of  error  in  investigations  of  merogony  and  the  ability  of  merogonic 
ind  partially  merogonic  sea-urchin  hybrids  to  develop.)  Arch.  Entwicklungsmech.  Organ.  44: 
117-171.  S  pi.  1918.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  210-218.  Mar.,  1920.— See 
iUo  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  600. 

1523.  Hebtwig,  p.  [German  rev.  of:  Hbbtwio,  GQntheb.  Kreozttngsversoche  an  Am- 
thibien.  (Hybridimtlon  studies  on  amphibians.)  Arch.  Mikrosk.  Anat.  91:203-271.  B  fig, 
Ug.  20,  1918.  See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1005.  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanmi.  Vererb.  22: 
!19-221.    Mar.,  1920. 

1524.  HiLOENDOBF,  F.  W.  Methods  of  plant  breeding.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19: 
154-358.    1919.— Popular.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1153.] 

1525.  HoLLANDEB,  EuoEN.  FamiliHre  Fingennissbildung  (Brachydaktylie  und  Hyper- 
ihalangie).  [Familial  abnormalities  of  the  fingers  (brachydactyly  and  hjperphalangy).]  Berlin 
<Clin.  Wochenschr.  55:  472-474.  1918. — ^A  man  and  his  son,  and  probably  also  his  sister,  are 
iharacterixed  by  a  shortening  of  the  fingers  accompanied  by  an  extra  bony  element  in  the  basal 
ihalanx  of  digits  two  and  three.  Evidence  is  brought  forth  to  show  that  the  extra  element 
s  an  ununited  epiphysis,  the  inhibition  of  normal  union  being  in  these  cases  apparently  an 
lereditary  trait. — C.  H.  Danfarth. 

1526.  HoLMBBBo,  O.  R.  Carex  dioicaXpaniculata,  en  fdr  Skandinavien  ny  hybrid.  [Carex 
lioicaXpaniculata,  a  hybrid  new  for  Scandinavia.]    Bot.  Notiser  1918:249-252.    Sfig.    1918. 

1527.  Honing,  J.  A.  Selectie-proeven  med  Deli-tabak.  n.  [Selection  experiments  with 
>eli-tolMicco.  n.]  Meded.  Deli-Proef station,  Medan,  Sumatra,  2:  84.  1  pL  1918. — Gives 
esuits  of  selection  experiments  at  Deli  Proefstation  for  1917.  The  tobacco  was  harvested 
eparately,  tied  in  bundles  with  specially  colored  twine,  fermented  in  bulk  with  the  other 
obacco,  and  finally  separated  for  testing.  In  general  the  results  of  1917  were  inferior  to  those 
tf  1916  due  to  less  favorable  weather.  Both  large-  and  small-scale  trials  were  made.  In 
he  small-scale  trials  there  were  467  lots,  most  of  these  containing  800-1200  plants.  These 
epres  ented  150  seed-nimibers  belonging  to  81  lines.  Of  the  large-scale  trials,  with  from 
0,000'  to  560,000  plants  per  lot,  there  were  34.  These  trials  were  distributed  over  17  estates 
.nd  were  supervised  by  5  assistants.  Figures  for  production,  percentages  of  various  qualities, 
states'  grading  and  manufacturers'  grading,  leaf  measurements,  n\mil>ers  of  leaves  per  plant, 
»uming  tests,  etc.,  are  given  for  most  of  these  lines.  The  writer  does  not  agree  with  Koch 
Koch,  L.  Algem.  1528  Landbouwincekblad  voor  Med.  India,  Dec.  7, 1917)  that  mixed  seed 
9  to  be  preferred  to  that  from  pure  lines,  so  far  as  tobacco  culture  is  concerned.  [See  also 
lext  following  Entry,  1528.]— Corf  D.  La  Rue. 

1528.  Honing,  J.  A.  Selection  eiqperiments  with  Deli  tobacco,  m.  Meded.  Deli-Proef- 
tat.  Medan  2 :  25.    1919. — See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  1527. 
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1520.  HoTTBS,  Ai«rBBD  C.  Our  American  originAtors.  Florists'  Exchange  48: 933.  S  fq. 
Dec.  27, 1919.— The  work  of  the  A.  W.  LnriNasTON  Sxbd  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  diseuased 
someidiat  flatteringly  and  information  is  given  as  to  the  source  or  point  of  origin  of  nineteen 
commercial  varieties  of  potatoes. — H,  F.  Roberta, 

1530.  HouwiNK,  R.  HzN.  Brfelijldield«  Populaire  beschouwingen  omtrent  het  tcfeo- 
woordlge  stan^rant  der  erfelijkfaeid,  versameld  uit  theorle  en  pmctijk.  [Heredity.  Popakr 
presentation  of  the  present  status  of  lieredity  compiled  from  theory  and  practice.]  Assea. 
Stoomdnikkerij  Floralia  1919:  1-02.    S  pL    1919. 

1531.  Howe,  Lugibn.  The  relation  of  hereditary  eye  defects  to  genetics  and  eugenici. 
Jour.  Heredity  10:  37^-382.    Nov.,  1919. 

1532.  HuMB,  A.  N.  Com  families  of  Sooth  Dakota.  South  Dakota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  BdL 
186 :  114-134.  Aug. ,  1919.— A  plan  of  com  breeding  is  described  in  which  a  96-ear-row  breeding 
plot  is  employed.  The  plot  is  divided  into  four  independent  quarters  of  twenty-four  rows 
each  and  alternate  rows  are  detasseled  in  order  to  insure  against  the  most  extreme  forms  of 
inbreedmg.  Thus  far  the  system  follows  that  devised  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  An  important  modification,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  instead  of  planting  the 
tasseled  or  "sire"  rows  from  different  individual  ears,  all  of  the  twelve  "sire"  rows  of  each 
quarter  are  planted  from  kernels  of  a  single  ear.  This  not  only  permits  a  more  intense  sele^ 
tion  for  high  yield  but  also  makes  possible  the  establishment  of  a  definite  ear  pedigree  along 
both  lines  of  parentage.  Data  are  given  to  show  the  tendency  of  yieldmg  capacity  of  seed 
ears  to  follow  lines  of  ancestry. — L.  H.  Smith, 

1533.  HuMB,  A.  N.  Tields  from  two  systems  of  com  breeding.  South  Dakota  Agrie. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  184:  70^.  Jan.,  1919.— Two  systems  of  com  breeding  are  compared,  both 
of  which  are  based  upon  the  ear-row  plan  of  continuous  selection.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  that  in  the  one,  alternate  rows  of  the  breeding  plot  are  detasseled 
and  seed  is  taken  only  from  detasseled  plants  thereby  insuring  a  certain  degree  of  crossiDg 
while  in  the  other  system  this  precaution  is  omitted.  The  results  based  upon  several  seasooi' 
data  indicate  no  significant  difference  in  effectiveness  in  increasing  yield.  The  working  detaili 
of  a  plan  of  com  improvement  intended  to  meet  the  demand  for  simplicity  and  practicability 
are  appended. — L.  H,  Smith. 

1534.  Ikbno,  S.  fitudes  d'h6r6dit6  sur  la  r^Tersion  d'une  race  de  Plantngo  major.  [He- 
reditary studies  on  reTersion  in  a  race  of  Plantngo  major.]    Rev.  Gto.  Bot.  32 :  49-56.    1920. 

1535.  Ibeland,  Alubtnb.  Democracy  and  heredity— A  reply.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  M- 
367.    Nov.,  1919. 

1536.  Janssbns,  F.  A.  A  propos  de  la  chiasmatype  et  de  la  th6orie  de  Morgan.  [Concern- 
ing the  chiasmatype  and  Morgan's  theory.]    Reunion  Soc.  Beige  Biol.  1919:  917-020.    1919. 

1537.  Janbsbns,  F.  A.  Une  formule  simple  ezprlmant  de  qui  se  passe  en  r6alit6  lors  de  k 
"chiasms typie"  dans  les  deux  cindses  de  maturation.  [A  simple  formula  expressing  what  really 
takes  place  in  chiasms typy  in  the  two  maturation  di?isions.]  Reunion  Soc.  Beige  Biol.  1919: 
930-934.    1919. 

1538.  JoHANNSBN,  W.  Weismauns  Keimplasma-Lehre.  [Weismann's  gem^klaam  theory.) 
Die  Naturwiss.  6:  121-126.    1918. 

1539.  JoH ANNSBN,  W.  Om  Weismann's  Klmplssma-Laere.  [Weismann's  germplasm  the- 
ory.)   Vidensk.  Meddelelser  fra  Dansk  Naturhist.  Foren  i  Kj0benhavn.  69: 153-164.    1918. 

1540.  Johnson,  Charlbs  W.  Variation  of  the  palm  weevil.  Jour.  Heredity  11 :  84.  Feb., 
1920. 
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1541.  Johnson,  James.  An  improved  strain  of  Wisconsin  totMCCo.  Connecticut  Havana 
No.  38.    Jour.  Heredity  10:  281-288.    Fig,  8-10.    June,  1919. 

1542.  Jones,  D.  F.  ,  and  W.  O.  Fillet.  Teas'  hybrid  catalpa.  An  illustration  of  the  greater 
vigor  of  hybrids;  Increased  growth  and  hardiness  as  a  result  of  crossing;  illustratiiig  definite 
principles  of  heredity.    Jour.  Heredity  11:  16-24.    6  fig.    Jan.,  1920. 

1543.  Jones,  D.  F.  Selection  In  self-fertilized  lines  as  the  basis  for  com  inq>rovement. 
Jour.  ^mer.  Soc.  Agron.  12 :  77-100.  1920.-'-Selection  in  self  fertilized  lines  makes  possible 
a  reliable  estimation  of  hereditary  values  of  both  sexes  and  is  suggested  for  com  improvement. 
— F.  Jf .  Schertz. 

1544.  Kappert,  H.  Ober  das  Vorkommen  volkommener  Dominanz  bel  elnem  quantltativen 
Merkmal.  [The  occurrence  of  complete  dominance  in  a  quantitative  character.]  Zeitschr. 
indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  19^209.    1  fig.    Mar.,  1920. 

1545.  Kempton,  J.  H.  Heritable  characters  of  maize.  HI.  Brachytic  culms.  Jour.  He- 
redhy  11:111-115.    4fi^'    Mar.,  1920. 

1546.  Klatt,  B.  Ezperimentelle  Untersuchungsn  ilber  die  Beeinflussbarkelt  der  Brban- 
lagen  durch  den  Kttrper.  [Bzperimental  Investigations  on  the  modlfiability  of  the  hereditary  fac- 
tors through  the  soma.]  Sitzungsber.  Ges.  Naturf .  Freimde.  1919 :  39-45.  1919.— Writer  experi- 
mented with  three  races  of  gypsy  moth  {Ljfmantria  dispar).  The  caterpillars  of  one  of  these 
had  an  unusually  broad  yellow  stripe  along  the  back,  dominant  on  the  whole  over  the  narrow 
yellow  stripe  of  the  normal  race.  The  third  race  had  a  black  longitudinal  stripe,  dominant 
over  yeUow  and  normal  and  clearly  differing  by  a  unit  factor.  He  extirpated  the  ovaries  of 
individuals  dominant  in  one  or  both  factors  (yellow  or  black)  and  transplanted  in  their  place 
ovaries  from  recessive  individuals.  These  females  were  mated  with  recessive  males.  The 
caterpillars  appeared  to  be  pure  reoessives,  showing  no  trace  of  the  dominant  characters  of 
the  foster  mothers.    [See  also  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1579.] — Sewall  Wright. 

1547.  Klatt,  Bebthold.  [German  rev.  of:  DI^bken,  Bernhard.  Einfiihrung  in  die 
Experlmentalzoologie.  (Introduction  to  experimental  zoology.)  16  x  iS  cm.,  x  +  446  p.,  ££4  fiO' 
Julius  Springer:  Berlin,  1919.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  275-276.  May, 
1920. 

1548.  Klatt,  B.  [German  rev.  of :  (1)  Palmoben,  Rolf.  Till  KInnedomen  om  Abnoimi- 
teters  Nedftrfnlng  hos  en  del  Husdjur.  (Inheritance  of  abnormalities  in  certain  domestic 
animals.)  Acta  Soc.  pro  fauna  et  flora  fennica44: 1-22.  1918.  (2)  Palmgbbn,  Rolf.  Tvenne 
bttstardei  mellan  getbock  och  &rtacka,  fddda  1  HOgholmes  zoologiska  trftdgard.  (Two  hybrids 
between  sheep  and  goats  produced  in  H5gholm  zoological  gardens.)  Med.  pro  fauna  et  flora 
fennica  44: 124r-125.    1918.]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  283-284.    May,  1920. 

1549.  Klatt,  B.  [German  rev.  of:  PAzabd,  M.  A.  Transformation  ezp6rimentale  des 
caiactdres  sezuels  secondaires  chez  les  Gallinac6s.  (Bzperimental  transformation  of  secondary 
Mxnal  characters  in  Gallinaceae.)  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  160: 260-263.  1915.]  Zeit- 
schr. indukt.  Abstanun.  Vererb.  22:  284.    May,  1920. 

1550.  Koch,  L.  Verdere  Onderzoekingen  betre£fende  de  pnktljkwaarde  van  de  lijnen- 
selediemethode,  mode  in  verband  met  het  gemengd  planten  van  varietelten.  [Further  obser- 
vations on  the  practical  value  of  the  line-selection  method  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  mixed 
planting  of  varieties.]  Teysmannia  29:  389-423.  1918. — ^Author  has  made  comparative  tests 
of  planting  in  (a)  pure  lines,  (b)  mixed  populations  and  (c)  populations  made  up  of  definite 
mixtures  of  pure  lines  of  the  following  crops :  rice,  kat jang  tanah,  kedelee,  com,  potatoes,  and 
cassave,  and  finds  that  in  rice  and  kat  jang,  line  selection  gives  no  satisfactory  results.  Vari- 
eties of  rice  when  in  mixed  plantings  influence  each  other  greatly.    The  results  of  such 
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influences  depend  upon  the  kind  and  proportion  of  the  varieties  in  the  mixture.  It  is  possible 
to  get  mixtures  that  produce  a  higher  average  yield  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  which  the 
mixture  is  composed.    [See  also  next  following  Entry  1551.] — W.  H,  Eyster, 

1551.  Koch,  L.  Onderzoekingen  betreffende  de  praktijlcwaarde  van  de  lijnenselectie- 
methode  voor  venchillende  fttojarige  landbouwgewassen.  [Researches  concerning  the  pnc- 
tical  value  of  the  line  selection  method  for  various  annual  tropical  crops.]  Teysmannia  29: 
1-36,  96-127,  156-191,  389-423.  1918.— The  line-breeding  method  was  first  practised  in  1007 
by  VAN  DEB  Stok,  then  assistant  at  the  botanical  section  of  the  Experiment  Station  for  Rice 
and  other  Annual  Crops  at  Buitensorg,  Java.  A  great  deal  of  line  breeding  had  been  pe^ 
formed  before  1915,  the  selected  crops  being  specially  rice,  ground-nuts  and  soy  beans.  Dur- 
ing the  years  when  most  breeding  took  place  (1911-1915)  some  peculiarities  were  noticed,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  idea  that  line  breeding  was  by  no  means  a  method  for  securing  high-pro- 
ducing rice  strains,  etc.  In  the  trials  (almost  all  of  them  with  8  or  more  control  plots)  it  wu 
observed  that  the  population  (mixture  of  all  strains,  high-  and  low-producing)  gave  in  most 
cases  an  imexpectedly  high  yield,  higher  than  most  selected  pure  strains.  Breeding  did  meet 
with  success  where  immunity  for  certain  diseases  or  qualitative  peculiarities  were  aimed  at. 
As  most  breeding  was  for  increasing  the  yield,  a  series  of  trials  was  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  line  breeding  should  be  continued  or  not,  and  to  investigate  the  reason  why  there 
was  so  little  success. — In  the  years  1914-1916  selection  took  place  for  6  rice  varieties.  In  only 
2  of  16  trials  did  the  selected  rice  strains  give  a  fairly  good  yield  in  comparison  to  the  unse- 
lected  mixture.  As  a  rule,  a  strain  that  gave  one  year  the  highest  yield,  failed  to  do  so  in  the 
next.  More  than  once  such  a  strain  yielded  much  less  than  some  others  had  that  been  much 
inferior  the  previous  year. — As  the  climate  at  Buitensorg  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  results 
might  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  great  rainfall  or  the  moist  atmosphere,  trials  were  made 
at  the  same  time  at  the  experimental  farms  at  Ngandjoek  and  at  Sidoardjo,  these  places  being 
situated  respectively  in  the  central  and  the  eastern  part  of  Java.  Out  of  six  trials  at  Ngand- 
joek, the  pure  strains  and  the  unselected  mixture  were  alike;  at  Sidoardjo,  in  2  out  of  3  cases, 
the  strains  failed  to  give  a  higher  yield  than  the  population. — The  supposition  arose  that  the 
high  yield  of  the  population  might  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  mixture  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  suited  for  uneven  circumstances  than  is  a  pure  variety. — In  order  to  investigate 
this  matter  author  began,  in  1915,  a  series  of  trials  wherein  mixed-up  pure  strains  were  com- 
pared with  the  same  races  unmixed.  The  same  was  done  by  mixing  up  pure  varieties.  In 
most  trials  the  varieties  or  strains  were  compared  in  this  way:  (1)  variety  A,  100  per  cent; 
(2)  variety  B,  100  per  cent;  (3)  A,  75  per  cent  -f  B  25  per  cent;  (4)  A  50  per  cent  -f  B  60  per 
cent;  (5)  A  25  per  cent  -f  B  75  per  cent, — Not  only  the  yielding  but  also  the  stool ing  power 
was  examined.  When  the  paddy  was  ripe  the  ears  were  cut  by  hand  and  afterwards  aU  the 
product  in  the  trials  where  pure  varieties  had  been  mixed  up  was  separated  by  hand  so  that 
one  could  know  exactly  which  part  of  the  yield  had  been  provided  by  variety  A,  and  what 
part  by  B.  All  heads  were  counted,  so  that  the  average  weight  was  determined.  The  result 
of  4  trials  with  8  controls  showed  that  the  pure  strains  and  varieties  did,  on  the  whole,  not 
so  well  as  the  mixtures.  The  stooling  power  shown  by  weekly  counts,  was  in  most  cases 
higher  than  the  pure  strains;  in  one  of  the  four  cases,  however,  all  the  counts  were  remarkably 
lower  with  the  mixtures  than  with  the  pure  strains.  Of  two  varieties,  the  highest  producer 
(singly  planted)  did  not  always  give  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  mixture. 
In  most  cases  the  heads  of  the  varieties  that  suppressed  the  other  one  became  heavier  and  the 
heads  of  the  suppressed  one  became  lighter. — Trials  of  the  same  order  were  made  with  maise, 
soy  beans  and  peanuts.  With  maize,  yellow  Menado  corn  and  Saipan  com,  singly  planted, 
were  compared  with  mixtures  of  these  varieties.  The  mixtures  yielded  as  much  as  12  per 
cent  more  than  the  highest-producing  variety  separately  planted.  With  soy  beans  the  same 
was  to  be  observed :  70  per  cent  of  black  mixed  with  30  per  cent  of  white  soy  beans  yielded  12 
per  cent  more  than  black  alone,  and  28  per  cent  more  than  white  alone.  With  peanuts,  9 
out  of  10  mixtures  gave  a  higher  yield  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  3deld  for  the 
pure  strains. — In  the  year  1916-1917,  out  of  4  trials  comparing  pure  strains  with  mixtures  of 
the  same  strains,  no  conclusions  could  be  reached  as  to  which  should  be  preferred,  strains  or 
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mixtures.— Out  of  5  other  such  trials  made  at  Sidoardjo,  only  in  one  case  did  the  strains  yield 
more  than  the  mixtures. — ^The  same  was  done  for  peanuts,  the  strains  producing  a  little  more 
than  the  mixtures. — The  conclusion  could  be  reached  that:  (1)  Mixed  planting  of  rice  or  pea- 
nuts does  not  necessarily  raise  the  production.  (2)  Line  selection  with  paddy  gives  wholly 
unsatisfactory  results. — In  15  other  trials,  made  in  1916-1917,  where  mixed-up  pure  varieties 
of  paddy  had  been  compared  (8  controls)  with  the  same  varieties  unmixed,  the  following 
conclusions  were  reached :  (1)  The  yield  of  a  mixture  of  pure  varieties  is,  on  the  whole,  higher 
than  the  calculated  yield  based  on  the  production  of  the  varieties  planted  singly.  (2}  The 
stooling  power  in  a  mixture  is  generally  higher  thaft  the  calculated. — (3)  The  percentage  of 
stalks  bearing  heads  is  somewhat  less  in  mixtures  than  in  pure  varieties.  (4)  The  mean  head- 
weight  of  different  varieties  in  a  mixture  exhibits  greater  variation,  and  may  differ  greatly 
from  the  weight  of  the  same  variety  not  mixed.  (5)  In  a  mixture  one  variety  may  suppress 
another.  (6)  The  suppressing  variety  is  not  necessarily  the  highest  yielding  when  planted 
singly.  (7)  The  suppressing  variety  is  generally  the  race  that  stools  most^  when  other  char- 
acters are  the  same.  (8)  As  a  rule,  the  mean  weight  of  the  head  increases  with  the  suppress- 
ing variety  and  decreases  with  the  suppressed  one.  (9)  Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
empirically  mixtures  that  are  well  suited  to  certain  circimistances. — Mixing  trials  have  also 
been  made  with  sweet  potatoes  (14  trials)  and  cassava  varieties  (1  trial).  With  sweet  pota^ 
toes  no  conclusions  could  be  made  as  to  the  yielding  power;  with  cassava  the  mixture  proved 
to  be  better  than  the  best  pure  race.    [See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  1550] — L.  Koeh, 

1552.  KoHLBRUooB,  J.  H.  F.  De  erfelljkheid  van  verkregen  eigensha|>pen.  [Inheritance 
of  acquired  characters.]    Genetica  1 :  347-386.    1919. 

1553.  Krafka,  Joseph,  Jr.  The  effect  of  temperatuxe  upon  facet  number  in  the  bar-eyed 
mutant  of  Drosophila.  Parti.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2 :  409^432.  10  fig.  Mar.  20, 1920.  Partn. 
/bi(i.,  433-444.  4fi<f^  May  20, 1920.  Partm.  /6id.,44&464.  May20, 1920.— Breeding  experi- 
ments with  the  bar-eyed  mutant  of  Drosophila  melanogMter  at  constant  temperatures  between 
15^-31^0.  have  shown  that  the  mean  facet  number  varies  inversely  with  the  temperature  at 
which  the  larvae  develop,  though  no  such  variation  occurs  in  the  normal  wild  stock.  The  tem- 
perature coefficient  for  the  variation  in  facet  number  of  bar  eye  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  for 
chemical  reactions,  and  the  variation  may  be  plotted  as  an  exponential  curve.  The  greatest 
percentages  of  increase  per  degree  centigrade  come  at  the  upper  and  lower  temperatures. 
The  temperature  curve  for  rate  of  development  of  the  immature  stages  of  the  fly  corresponds 
with  the  facet  curve  from  15*^-27^0.,  but  drops  above  that  point.  The  rate  of  development 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  different  processes  having  different  tempera- 
ture coefficients.  Temperature  is  effective  in  determining  facet  number  during  a  relatively 
short  period  in  larval  development  only,  i.e.,  at  a  stage  when  about  36  per  cent  of  immature 
development  is  completed.  This  period  is  about  18  hours  long,  and  the  temperature  either 
before  or  after  that  time  has  no  effect  on  facet  number.  The  time  at  which  this  period  is 
reached  is  dependent  on  the  rate  of  development,  but  the  facet  nimiber  is  not  influenced  by  the 
length  of  the  inmiature  stage.  The  correlation  between  the  two  curves  is  therefore  only 
apparent.  It  is  suggested  that  the  decrease  in  facet  number  in  the  bar-eyed  flies  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  an  inhibitor  in  the  mutant  stock,  the  temperature  coefficient 
of  which  differs  from  that  of  the  normal  facet-producing  reaction. — It  is  shown  also  that  the 
coefficient  of  variability  of  the  facet  nimiber  in  bar-eyed  flies  increases  with  temperature, 
while  the  standard  deviation  apparently  decreases.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  facet  num- 
ber in  bar-eyed  stock  is  not  inherited. — H.  H,  Plough, 

1554.  KuiPER,  K.  Onderzoekingen  over  kleur  en  teekening  bij  runderen.  Naar  e^qwri- 
menten  van  R.  Houwink  Hzn.  [Studies  on  color  and  color  pattern  in  cattle.  Based  on  experi- 
ments of  R.  Houwink  Hzn.]    Genetica  2:  137-161.    6  pi    Mar.,  1920. 

1555.  KtBTER,  E.  Vber  mosaikpanaschiening  und  vergleichbare  Erscheinungen.  [Ifoaaic 
varlfl^Rtlon  and  comparable  phenomena.]    Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  36:  54r-61.    1918. 
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1556.  KCSTER,  E.  Vber  sektoriale  Panaschienuig  und  andere  Fonnen  der  sektorttten 
Differenzierung.    [On  sectorial  variegatioii  and  other  forms  of  sectorial  differentiation.]    Mo- 

natshefte  f.  d.  natw.  Unterr.  12:  84-87.    1919. 

1557.  Lebedikskt,  N.  G.  Darwins  geschlechtliche  Zuchtwahl  und  ihre  arterhaltende 
Bedeutung.  [Darwin's  sexual  selection  and  its  significance  for  the  maintenance  of  species.) 
Habilitationsvortrag.    SI  p.    1918. — See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  E^try  1423. 

1558. .  Lehmann,  Ernst.  Zur  Termlnologie  und  Begriffsbildung  in  der  Vererbungslehrs. 
[Terminology  and  formation  of  genetical  concepts.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22; 
236-260.    May,  1920. 

1559.  Lehm ANN,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  (1)  Sperlich,  Adolf.  Die  Ftthigkeit  der  Llnieiier- 
haltimg  (phyletische  Potenz),  ein  auf  die  Nachkommenschaf t  von  Saisoiq»sflanzen  mit  festea 
Rhythmus  ungleichmftssig  ilbergehender  Faktor.  (Capacity  to  mainlaJn  lines  (phyletic  potency) 
a  factor  distributed  irregularly  to  the  offspring  of  plants  witii  fixed  seasonal  rhythm.)  Sitiunp- 
ber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien  128 :  379.  1919.  (2)  Sperlich,  Adolf.  Ober  den  Einfluas  dea  Quellungi- 
zeitpunktes  von  Treibmltteln  und  des  Llchtes  auf  die  Samenkeimung  von  Alectorolophus  hir- 
sutus  All.  Charakterisierung  der  Samenruhe.  (On  the  influence  of  the  time  of  iqipllcation  of 
forcing-agents  and  of  light  on  the  germination  of  seeds  of  Alectorolophus  hirsutus*  Chaxac- 
terization  of  seed  rest.)  Sitzungsber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien  128:  477.  1919.]  Zeitschr.  indakt. 
Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  299-301.    May,  1920. 

1560.  Leightt,  Clyde  E.  Natural  wheat-rye  hybrids  of  1918.  Jour.  Heredity  11:  12^ 
136.    4  fig.    Mar.,  1920. 

1561.  Levins,  C.  O.  The  water  buffalo— A  tropical  source  of  butter  fat  Jour.  Heredity 
1 1 :  51-64.    9  fi{f,    Feb. ,  1920. 

1562.  Lbvine,  C.  O.  Swine,  sheep,  and  goats  in  the  orient.  Jour.  Heredity  11: 117-12i. 
6  fig.    Mar.,  1920. 

1563.  Lewis,  A.  C.  Annual  report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  1918.  Georgia  Stale 
Bd.  Ent.  Bull.  55: 1-31.  Fig,  B,  1919. — ^The  cotton  breeding  work  is  along  three  main  lines; 
to  improve  the  wilt  resistant  varieties  which  havotalready  been  developed,  breeding  for 
earliness  in  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  to  improve  the  varieties  of  cotton  which  are  especiaUy 
adapted  to  central  and  north  Georgia.  Breeding  for  wilt  resistance  is  being  done  with  three 
varieties,  Lewis  63,  Council  Toole  and  DeSoto,  all  of  which  now  give  satisfactory  resoHe 
under  wilt  conditions.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  stabilize  the  length  of  lint  in  the  hybrid 
Dix-Afifi,  a  long  staple  upland  wilt- resistant  variety.  Selections  are  being  made  to  improve 
ten  varieties  of  cotton  adapted  to  north  and  central  Georgia.  A  strain  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
known  as  No.  33  has  been  developed  which  is  much  earlier  than  the  ordinary  varieties.  This 
strain  is  also  very  prolific  and  produces  a  small  stalk. — D.  C.  Warren. 

1564.  £iENHART.  De  la  possibility  pour  les  eleveurs  d'obtenir  a  volenti  des  males  ou  des 
femelles  dans  les  races  gallines.  [On  the  possibility  for  the  raiser  to  obtain  males  or  females 
at  will  in  the  races  of  poultry.]    Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169: 102-1O1.    1919. 

1565.  LiNDflABD,  E.,  AND  Karsten  Iversen.  Vererbung  Ton  roten  und  gelben  Farbes- 
merkmalen  bei  Beta-RUben.  [Inheritance  of  red  and  yellow  color  characters  in  beets.]  Zeit- 
schr. Pflansenziicht.  7: 1-18.  June,  1919. — Grosses  were  made  between  red,  yellow  and  white 
types  of  beets  (Beta)  and  carried  through  the  F4  generation  in  some  cases.  A  provisional 
factorial  hypothesis  is  presented  in  which  R  G  denotes  red;  r  G,  yellow;  and  R  g  and  r  g  white. 
This  presupposes  a  9:3:4  ratio  when  a  plant  RrGg  is  self -pollinated.  A  large  Fs  generation 
approximates  such  a  ratio  rather  poorly  and  the  author  suggests  a  linkage  between  R  and  6 
with  a  gametic  ratio  of  1.8 : 1  which  fits  the  Fs  results  closely.    This  linkage  relation,  however, 
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loes  not  apparently  hold  in  the  only  two  back-crosses  listed,  although  the  total  number  of 
ndiyiduals  is  slightly  less  than  400.  The  author  then  suggests  the  presence  of  a  lethal  factor 
[T)  but  does  not  develop  this  idea. — E.  W,  lAndatrom, 

1566.  LiPSCHt^TZ,  A.  Bemerkung  zur  Arbeit  von  Knod  Sand  fiber  e^qwrimentellen  Her- 
naphroditismus.  [Comments  on  the  work  of  Knod  Sand  on  experimental  hermaphroditism.] 
PflQger's  Arch.  176: 112.    1919. 

1567.  LiTTLB,  C.  C.  A  note  on  the  origin  of  piebald  spotting  in  dogs.  Jour.  Heredity  11: 
12-15.    1  fig.    Jan.,  1920. 

1568.  Little,  C.  C.  Is  there  linkage  between  the  genes  for  yellow  and  for  black  in  mice, 
yner.  Nat.  54: 267-270.  May-June,  1920. — Discussion  of  recent  paper  of  Dxtnn's  referring  to 
I  deficiency  of  black  young  in  a  family  of  yellow  mice.  Because  of  small  number  of  offspring 
nvolved,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  deviation  from  normal  expectation  may  be  entirely  a 
natter  of  chance.  Dunn  states  that  yellow  and  black  may  possibly  be  linked.  Author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  yellow  and  agouti  are  allelomorphic  and  that  agouti  has  been  shown 
aot  to  be  linked  to  black.  Author  gives  alternative  explanation  for  observed  facts,  vis.,  as- 
iumption  is  made  that  a  lethal  factor  is  linked  to  black  in  the  family  above  noted,  and  that 
this  lethal  is  effective  in  a  heterozygous  condition  in  non-yellow  mice  but  not  in  yellow  mice. 
—H,  L.  Ihsen. 

1569.  Little,  C.  C.  The  heredity  of  susceptibility  to  a  transplantable  sarcoma  (J.  W.  B.) 
if  the  Japanese  waltzing  mouse.  Science  51:  467-468.  May  7,  1920. — In  a  cross  between  a 
Japanese  waltzing  mouse  one  hundred  per  cent  susceptible  to  a  transplantable  sarcoma 
(J.  W.  B.)  and  the  common  non-waltzing  mouse  not  susceptible  to  the  sarcoma,  the  Fi  gener- 
ation hybrids  were  all  susceptible  to  the  sarcoma,  but  the  Fs  hybrids  gave  a  total  of  twenty- 
three  susceptible  to  sixty-six  non-susceptible  animals  thus  supporting  the  expectations  on 
the  three-,  four-,  five-,  and  seven-factor  hypotheses. — ^To  determine  more  closely  the  nimiber 
of  factors  involved  Fi  hybrid  mice, — ^themselves  susceptible, — were  crossed  back  with  the 
Qon-ausceptible  parent  race.  The  numbers  obtained  were  twenty-one  susceptible  to  208 
aon-«usceptible  which  indicates  that  from  three  to  five  factors — probably  four —  are  involved 
in  determining  susceptibility  to  the  mouse  sarcoma  (J.  W.  B.). — Simultaneous  presence  of 
these  factors  is  considered  necessary  for  susceptibility.  None  of  these  factors  b  carried  in 
the  sex  (X)  chromosome  since  all  the  ''X"  chromosomes  in  the  resulting  animals,  of  the 
back-cross,  if  the  original  mating  is  a  non-susceptible  female  with  a  susceptible  male,  will 
be  derived  from  the  common  non-susceptible  mice. — Mary  B,  Stark, 

1570.  LoPriore,  G.  Solla  ereditarietft  della  &sciazione  nolle  spighe  del  mais.  [On  the  in- 
heritance of  a  &sciation  in  the  maize  ear.]  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  51 :  415-430.  1918. — Four  fasci- 
ated  ears  of  maize  were  found  in  1902.  A  progeny  of  these,  grown  from  open-pollinated  seed, 
produced  f  asciated  ears  on  one-third  of  the  plants.  The  second  year  40  per  cent  of  the  plants 
bore  f  asciated  ears,  while  in  the  third  year  the  progeny  of  a  better-f  asciated  ear -produced 
such  ears  on  60  per  cent  of  the  plants.  The  plants  with  f  asciated  ears  showed  no  other  abnor- 
malities and  yielded  exceptionally  well.  The  author  concludes  that  a  f asciated  race  of  maize 
can  be  developed  by  selection  although  the  abnormal  form  is  transmitted  to  only  a  part  o  f 
the  offspring  and  according  to  laws  of  heredity  not  yet  formulated. — ^The  relation  of  traumatic 
and  chemical  treatment  to  the  development  of  f asciations  and  other  abnormalities  as  well  as 
the  relation  of  fasciation  to  the  origin  of  the  normal  maize  ear  is  discussed. — J.  H,  Kemptan. 

1571.  LoBCH,  Hermann.  Ascidienbildnng  an  StaubfUden  vergriinter  Blilten  von  Tropae- 
olitm  majus.  [Ascidia  formation  on  stamens  of  virescent  flowers  of  Tropaeolum  majus.]  Ber. 
Deutach.  Bot.  Ges.  37:  369-372.  Dec,  1919. — Describes  on  virescent  stamens  of  Tropae' 
olum  majus  ascidia  in  various  stages  of  development.  Inner  side  of  ascidium  is  foliar  under 
side. — James  P.  Kelly. 
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1572.  LoTBT,  J.  P.  Heribert  Nilsson's  onderzoekiiigen  over  soortsvormliig  bij  Saliz  met 
opmerkiiigeii  mijnerzijds  omtrent  de  daarin  en  in  publlcaties  vananderenultgeoetendektitlek 
aan  mijn  soorts-definitie.  [Heribert-NUsson's  investigation  on  species  fonnation  in  Saliz  with 
remarks  of  my  own  on  the  author's  critique,  and  that  of  others  onmy  tazonomic  definitions.) 
Genetica  2: 162-188.    Mar.,  1920. 

1573.  LoTdT,  J.  P.  Cucurbita-Strijdpagen.  De  soort-quaestie.— Het  gediag  na  krolft- 
ing. — ^Parthenogenese?  n.  Eigen  onderzoekingen.  [Cucurbita  problems.  The  species  ques- 
tion. The  result  of  crossing.  Parthenogenesis?  n.  Investigations  by  the  author.]  Genetica 
2:  1-21.    1  S-colared  plate ^  9  fig.    Jan.,  1920. 

1574.  LttHNiNQ.  Die  erbliche  Geschlechtsverkn^fung.  [Hereditary  sez  linkitse.| 
Deutsch.  Landw.  Tierzucht.  22:  77-78.    1918. 

1575.  Malinowski,  Edmund.  Die  SteriUtXt  der  Bastarde  im  Lichte  des  Mendelismus. 
[The  sterility  of  hybrids  in  the  light  of  Mendelism.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22: 
225-235.    May,  1920. 

1576.  Mass,  J.  G.  J.  A.  Field  experiments  with  Hevea.  Agric.  Bull.  Federated  MaUjr 
States  6:  561-613.    596^597.    1918. 

1577.  Masui,  Kitoshi.  The  spermatogenesis  of  domestic  mammals.  I.  The  spennato- 
genesis  of  the  horse  (Equus  caballus).  Jour.  Coll.  Agric.  Imperial  Univ.  Tokyo  3:  357-^. 
$pl,,»fi{f.    1919. 

1578.  Masui,  Kitoshi.  The  spermatogenesis  of  domestic  mammals.  11.  The  i^ennato- 
genesis  of  cattle  (Bos  taurus).  Jour.  Coll.  Agric.  Imperial  Univ.  Tokyo  3:  377-403.  Sfi., 
Ifiif,    1919. 

1579.  Matthael,  R.  [German  rev.  of:  Klatt,  B.  Eiperimentelle  Untersuchungen fiber 
die  Beeinflussbarkeit  der  Erbanlagen  durch  den  K({rper.  (Eiperimental  investigattons  on 
the  modifiability  of  the  hereditary  factors  through  the  soma.)  Sitzungsber.  Ges.  Naturf. 
Freunde  1919:  39-45.  1919.  See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1546.]  Zeitschr.  Allg.  Physiol.  W: 
46-47.     1920. 

1580.  McAlpike,  D.  Immunity  and  inheritance  in  plants.  Advisory  Council  Sci.  Indiut. 
Australia  Bull.  7 :  76-86.  1918. — ^A  general  discussion  of  the  inheritance  of  disease  resistance 
in  wheat.  Author  recommends  crossing  susceptible  varieties  with  resistant  ones  as  metiii 
of  developing  rust  immunity. — J,  H.  KempUm. 

1581.  Mendel,  Kurt.  Familiiire  peripherische  RadialislMhmung.  [Familial  periphenl 
paralysis  of  the  radial  nerve.  ]  Neurol.  Cent ralbl.  39 :  58-59.  1920. — It  is  recognized  that  hered- 
ity often  plays  a  rdle  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  but  it  has  not  been  determined  whether 
the  manifestation  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  indirect  efifect  of  some  hereditary  anatomical 
anomaly,  such  for  example  as  an  unusually  acute  bend  in  the  facial  canal,  or  to  a  heightened 
susceptibility  inherent  in  the  nerve  itself.  The  author  now  reports  a  family  in  which  the 
father  and  two  sons  sufifered  from  paralysis  of  the  hand  following  very  trivial  injuries  to  the 
radial  nerve  at  the  elbow  or  near  the  shoulder.  From  these  cases  the  author  is  led  to  believe 
that  in  hereditary  paralysis  involving  the  radial,  probably  the  facial,  and  possibly  other  pe- 
ripheral nerves,  the  underlying  factor  is  to  be  sought  not  in  any  gross  anatomical  variation  of 
the  related  parts,'  but  in  an  hereditary  condition  of  increased  vulnerability  of  the  particular 
nerve  involved  in  the  paralysis. — C.  H,  Danforth, 

1582.  Metz,  Chas.  W.  Correspondence  between  chromosome  number  and  linkage  gronpi 
in  Drosophila  virilis.  Science  51 :  417-418.  April  23,  1920.— Whereas  in  Drosophila  melwth 
gtuter  there  are  three  large  pairs  and  one  very  small  pair  of  chromosomes,  and  three  large 
groups  and  one  very  small  group  of  linked  genes,  there  are  in  D.  vtrilis  five  large  pairs,  and  one 
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▼ery  small  pair  of  chromosomes,  and  five  known  groups  of  linked  genes.  Author  points  out 
that  only  twentynseven  mutant  characters,  of  which  fourteen  are  sex-linked,  have  thus  far 
been  investigated  in  this  species,  and  that  the  failure  to  detect  the  sixth  (and  presumably 
small)  group,  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  characters  investigated.  He 
promises  full  data  on  this  case  in  a  future  publication. — John  S.  Dexter, 

1583.  MiTSCHERiiicH,  EiLB.  Alfbbd.  Vber  kOnstUche  WunderXhrenbildung.  [The  arti- 
ficial production  of  abnormal  heads  of  cereals.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenztlcht.  7:  101-109.  8  fig. 
Dec.,  1919. 

1584.  MoHR,  Otto  L.,  and  Chr.  Wriedt.  A  new  type  of  hereditary  brachyphalangy  in 
man.  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Publ.  No.  295.  64  p.,  7  pi,,  4  fijQ*  1919. — ^A  careful  study 
baaed  on  personal  examinations,  authentic  records,  photographs  and  X-ray  plates  has  been 
made  of  the  hands  of  nearly  100  members  of  a  Norwegian  family  in  which  an  unusually  clear- 
cut  type  of  brachyphalangy  occurs  in  at  least  six  generations.  The  trait  behaves  as  a  simple 
dominant  and  is  not  sex-linked.  In  heterozygous  individuals  the  manifestation  is  confined 
exclusively,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  to  the  middle  phalanx  of  the  index  finger  (and  the  com- 
parable phalanx  of  the  corresponding  toe).  The  affected  phalanx  may  be  shortened  to  a 
moderate  degree  or  reduced  almost  to  the  point  of  elimination  in  which  case  it  is  sometimes 
subluxated  toward  the  ulnar  side  causing  the  terminal  phalanx  to  bend  radial-ward  giving  a 
''crooked"  finger  which  is  not  (in  this  family)  genetically  different  from  a  ''short"  finger.  Of 
especial  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  manifestations  of  the  trait  do  not  fluctuate  around  a 
single  mode  but  arrange  themselves  in  two  distinct  groups  without  any  overlapping.  The 
authors,  therefore,  postulate  a  second,  modifying,  gene  which  intensifies  the  effect  of  the  main 
gene.  This  modifier  is  one  of  presumably  many  such  genes  which  may  be  widely  distributed 
in  the  human  germ  plasm  without  often  having  an  opportunity  to  manifest  themselves. 
Certain  individuals  who  have  married  into  the  family  have  been  heterozygous  for  the  modi- 
fier, others  have  lacked  it  altogether.  Failure  to  recognize  the  existence  of  this  gene  might 
easily  have  led  to  erroneous  conclusion  as  to '  'dilution' '  of  the  main  gene.  In  reality  no  dilution 
has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  six  generations.  Of  possibly  great  importance  is  the  result  of  the 
marriage  of  two  affected  individuals.  A  single  marriage  of  this  sort  yielded  three  children, 
one  of  whom  lacked  all  fingers  and  toes  and  died  at  the  age  of  a  year.  The  authors  are  inclined 
to  regard  this  case  as  the  one  instance  of  an  individual  homozygous  for  brachyphalangy  and 
to  look  upon  the  gene  as  one  which,  when  heterozygous,  produces  relatively  inconsequential 
effects,  but  which  when  homozygous  produces  very  serious,  perhaps  lethal,  results. — C  H. 
Damforih, 

1585.  MoHR,  Otto  L.  Mikioskopische  Untersuchungen  zu  Ezperimenten  fiber  den  Ein- 
floss  der  Sadimnstrahlen  und  der  KUtewirkung  auf  die  Chromatinreifung  und  das  Hetero- 
chnmiosom  bei  Decticus  vermccivorus  (d*).  [Microscopic  studies  in  experiments  on  the 
influence  of  radinm  rays  and  effect  of  cold  on  the  maturation  and  the  heterochromosome  of 
Decticus  verruccivorus  (d*).]    Arch,  mikrosk.  Anat.  92:   300-368.    6  pi.    1919. 

1586.  Morgan,  T.  H.  Variations  in  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  fiddler  crab. 
Amer.  Nat.  54 :  220-246.  Ofi^f,  May-June,  1920. — Two  variations  are  described  that  are  shown 
not  to  be  due  to  regeneration.  Whether  due  to  genetic  change,  to  infection,  or  to  some  em- 
bryonic "slip"  could  not  be  determined.  Literature  relating  to  sex-intergrades  in  Crustacea 
is  reviewed. — T,  H.  Morgan. 

1587.  Mottet,  S.  Digitalie  hybride  de  Lutz.  [The  Lutz  Digitalis  hybrid.]  Rev.  Hortic. 
91 :  396-397.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1827. 

1588.  Mumford,  H.  W.  Famous  Angus  cows  of  Scotland.  Breeder's  Gaz.  76:  462-463. 
1910. — Author  discusses  briefly  the  records  of  the  foundation  cows  of  certain  famous  families 
of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  breed. — >S«tpaZ{  Wright. 
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1589.  MuKKB,  E.  N.  Effect  of  fertilization  on  the  seed  of  Jeffrey  Pine.  Plant  World  22: 
138-144.  1919. — ^Author  reports  on  results  of  various  cross-  and  self-  pollinations  among  8 
trees  of  Pinua  Jeffreyi,  three  of  which  were  thrifty,  two  mistletoe-infected,  one  insect  infected, 
and  two  "suppressed  trees."  On  basis  of  observations  author  recommends  that  seed  should 
be  collected  from  localities  with  strong  winds  at  time  of  flowering  so  that  cross-pollinated 
seeds  may  be  secured;  and  that  for  heavy  seeds  and  consequent  stronger  seedlings  collectiooi 
should  be  from  thrifty  parents ;  poor  trees  gave  largest  number  of  seeds  to  pound  but  produced 
smallest  nursery  trees;  and  that  in  timber-sale  practice  only  thrifty  trees  should  be  left.  [See 
also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1376.] — James  P.  KeUy. 

1590.  Mtebs,  C.  H.    The  use  of  a  selection  coefficient.      Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12: 

10^112.    1920. — ,= — r-5 — r^       r =  pcrccutage  of  maturity.      The  average  yield  per 

Total  number  of  ears 

stalk  of  maize  was  determined  in  poimds.    It  was  desirable  to  ccnnbine  the  yield  and  the  maturitj 

into  a  single  expression  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  selection.    The  average  yield  per 

stalk  times  the  percentage  of  maturity  gives  the  ''selection  coefficient." — F,  M,  Scfierti. 

1591.  Nachtsheim,  Hans.  Ciossing-over-Theorie  oder  Rediqilikatlonshypothese?  [The 
crossover  theory  or  the  reduplication  hypothesis?]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22: 
127-141.    4  fig-    Jan.,  1920. 

1592.  Naghtshbim,  Hans.  Zytologische  und  experimentelle  Untersuchungen  fiber  dte 
Geschlechtsbestinmiung  bei  Dinophilus  apatris  Korsch.  [C]rtological  and  eaperimental  studies 
on  the  sex  determination  of  Dinophilus  apatris  Korsch.]  Arch.  Mikrosk.  Anat.  93:  17-140. 
4  pl'*  S  fig.    Nov.,  1919. 

1593.  Naef,  a.  Idealistische  Morphologie  und  Phylogenetik.  (Zur  Methodlk  der  s|i- 
tematischen  Morphologie.)  [Idealistic  morphology  and  phylogeny.  (On  the  method  of  syiteia- 
atic  morphology.)  ]    77  p.^  4  fi-Q*    Jena,  1919. 

1594.  NoACK,  KoNBAD.  [German  rev.  of:  Stomps,  Thbo.  J.  Gigas-mutatlon  mit  vnd 
ohne  Verdoppelung  der  Chromosomenzahl.  [Gigas-mutation  with  and  without  doubling  of 
the  chromosome  number.  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  21: 65-90.  5  p{.,  4fi^'  J^i 
1919.     (See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  778.)  ]    Zeitschr.  Bot.  12: 36-39.    1920. 

1595.  NoTBS,  Hilda  H.  The  development  of  useful  citizenship.  Jour.  Heredity  11:88^ 
91.    Feb.,  1920. 

1596.  NxTTTALL,  O.  H.  F.  The  biology  of  Pediculus  humanus.  Parasitology  2 :  2O1-830. 
1  pl.,  1  fi^'  1919. — ^Lice  reared  on  white  backgrounds  developed  very  little  pigment  and  sp- 
peared  whitish  or  translucent  but  those  reared  on  black  backgrounds  became  very  darkly 
pigmented  thus  showing  that  pigmentation  is  not  inherited.  In  some  lots  taken  from  their 
host  as  high  as  9  per  cent  of  the  adult  individuals  were  hermaphrodites. — D,  D.  WhitMy. 

1597.  O.,  A.  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Gard.  Chron.  66: 157.  Sept.  20, 1919.— Maxime  Est* 
olsky,  a  comparatively  new  variety  is  briefly  described. — A.  C.  Hildreth. 

1598.  Palmgbbn.  Rolf.  Till  Kflnnedomen  om  Abnormiteters  Nedllrfhing  hos  en  del 
Husdjur.  [Inheritance  of  abnormalities  in  certain  domestic  animals.]  Acta  Soc.  pro  fauaft 
et  flora  fennica  44:  1-22.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1548. 

1599.  Palmgren,  Rolf.  Tvenne  bastarder  mellan  getbock  och  fartacka,  f5dda  i  HBs* 
holmes  zoologiska  triidgard.  [Two  hybrids  between  sheq)  and  goats  produced  in  HQgholm  zoob- 
gical  gardens.]  Med.  pro  fauna  et  flora  fennica  44:  124-125.  1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5, 
Entry  1548. 

1600.  Pammbl,  L.  H.,  and  C.  M.  King.  An  annual  white  sweet  clover.  Proc.  Iowa  Aead. 
Sci.  25:  249-251.     PI,  4-6.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1191. 
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1601.  PAiaiEL,L.H.,  andC.M.  Kino.  A  TariAtion  in  the  black  walnut.  Proc.IowaAoad. 
Sci.  25:  241-248.     PI  5,  fig.  4S'U*    1920. 

1602.  Pattbbson,  J.  T.  Polyembryony  and  sex.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  344-352.  B  fig. 
Nov.,  1919. 

1603.  Pbllew,  Cabounb.  The  genetics  of  r4iinpanii1a  caxpatica.  Gard.  Chron.  66: 
238.  5  fig.  Nov.  8,  1919. — ^A  brief  consideration  of  investigations  of  the  author  more  com- 
pletely discussed  in  "Types  of  segref^ation/'  Jour.  Genetics  6: 1917. — In  Campanula  carpatica 
hermaphrodites  occur  with  male  and  female  organs  fully  developed.  In  other  plants  the  an- 
thers fail  to  develop  beyond  a  rudimentary  stage  while  iA  others,  still,  development  of  the 
anthers  is  partial.  Self -sterility  is  general  m  this  species.  In  certain  strains  of  C.  carpatica 
pehiformis  crosses  between  hermaphrodites  or  between  females  and  hermaphrodites  inva- 
riably gave  mixed  families  consisting  both  of  females  and  hermaphrodites,  often  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  females.  The  hermaphrodites  appear  to  produce  more  gametes  carrying  the 
female  character  than  gametes  carrying  the  hermaphrodite  character.  There  is  no  consistent 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  ovules  and  pollen  of  a  single  plant.  In  other  strains 
the  pollen  and  ovules  differ.  Two  hermaphrodites  were  found,  pollen  of  which,  when  used 
on  females,  gave  rise  exclusively  to  females,  whereas  ovules  of  the  same  plant  fertilized  by 
other  hermaphrodites  gave  rise  exclusively  to  hermaphrodites.  A  flower-color  factor  pair 
in  this  species  also  follows  this  imusual  type  of  segregation  by  which  the  ovules  and  pollen 
are  differentiated.  Normal  segregation  of  the  color  factor  occurs  on  the  female  side  result- 
ing in  equal  nimibers  of  ovules  bearing  blue  or  white  allelomorphs.  Ninety-seven  per  cent 
of  the  pollen  grains,  however,  carry  the  white  allelomorph  and  three  per  cent  only  the  blue 
i^elomorph. — Power  of  transmitting  this  unusual  mode  of  segregation  from  parent  to  off- 
spring is  apparently  limited  to  the  ovules,  for  tio  plant  similar  to  C  carpatica  pelviformis 
has  been  derived  from  its  male  side.  This  type  of  segregation  may  be  compared  with  the 
dotable-throwing  variety  of  stock. — C  B.  Hutchison. 

1604.  PizABD,  A.  Castration  alimentaire  chez  les  coqs  sonmis  an  regime  cam6  exclusif. 
[Alimentary  castration  in  a  cock  subjected  to  an  exclusive  meat  diet.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
8d.  Paris  169:  1177-1179.    1919. 

1605.  Pitt,  Fbancbs.  Notes  on  the  inheritance  of  color  and  markings  in  pedigree  Here- 
lord  cattle*  Jour.  Genetics  9: 281-302.  4  pl-  Feb.,  1920. — Notes  and  photographs  on  which 
this  paper  is  based  come  chiefly  from  the  breeding  of  pure  bred  Herefords  owned  by  W.  J. 
PkTT. — ^Excessive  white  on  the  sides  of  the  belly  and  down  the  spine  behaved  to  well  marked 
animals  as  a  recessive  factor.  The  ratios  were :  heterozygote  to  heterozygote,  25  well  marked : 
10  excessive  white;  heterozygote  to  pure  dominant  well  marked,  52  well  marked;  heterozygote 
to  recessive  excessive  white,  7  well  marked  to  9  excessive  white. — Dark  neck  or  extension  of 
the  pigment  area  to  include  the  neck,  the  crest,  and  to  encroach  on  the  white  area  on  the  tail 
behaved  nearly  as  a  dominant  to  the  desired  white  markings.  In  the  presence  of  the  factor 
for  excessive  white  the  "dark-necked"  factor  apparently  may  be  inhibited  in  its  action. — ^A 
ring  of  red  around  the  eyes  is  dependent  on  a  single  dominant  factor.  The  ratios  for  hetero- 
zygote X  heterozygote  were  42  red-eyed  to  12  white-eyed.  The  mating  of  the  heterozygote  X 
the  recessive  white-eyed  gave  12  heterozygote  to  15  complete  recessive.  It  appears  that  the 
factor  for  red  pigment  around  the  eyes  is  independent  of  the  other  factors. — Pigment  on  the 
nose  behaves  as  a  dominant  to  clean  nose,  pigmented  X  non-pigmented  giving  4  pigmented  in 
Fi;  pigmented  heterozgyous  X  non-pigmented,  giving  3  pigmented  to  3  not  pigmented  in  the 
Fi. — Two  pigment  factors  control  coat  color.  Pale  brown  coat  is  dominant  over  the  deep 
rich  purple  or  claret  coat.  The  factors  for  coat  color  apparently  behave  independently  of 
tiie  rest  save  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  pigmented  nose. — The  observation  is  made 
tbat  the  ''claret "-coated  animals  may  not  feed  as  rapidly  as  the  pale  brown. — The  history  of 
the  breed  is  cited  to  show  that  the  factors  discussed  were  present  in  early  times.—Jo^n  W. 
Oowen. 
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1606.  Pleijel,  C.  Valeriana  excthui  Poir  X  officinalis  L.  no^  hybrida.  [Valeriana  ei- 
celsa  Pdir  X  <lfficlnalls  L.  a  new  hybrid.]    Bot.  Notiser  1918:  295-296.    1918. 

1607.  PopBNOEy  Paul.  Inbreeding  and  outbreeding.  [Rev.  of:  East,  E.  M.,  and  D.  F. 
JoNBs.  Inbreeding  and  outbreeding.  14  x  21  cm.,  S8S  p.,  Jfifig,  J.  B.  Lippincott:  Philadel- 
phia, 1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  571;  5,  Entries  437,  1695.)]  Jour.  Heredity  11: 
125rl28.    Mar.,  1920. 

1606.  PoPENOEy  Paul.  World-power  and  evolution.  Jour.  Heredity  11 :  137-144.  Mar., 
1920. 

1609.  P[openoe],  p.  Lock's  last  work.  [Rev.  of :  Lock,  R.  H.  Recent  progress  in  tiw, 
study  of  variation,  heredity,  and  evolution.  J^h  ed,,  SS6  p.  E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.:  New  York. 
1916.]    Jour.  Heredity  11:  110.    Mar.,  1920. 

1610.  P[opbnoe],  Paul.  Morgan  on  heredity.  [Rev.  of :  Morgan,  Thomas  Hunt.  The 
physical  basis  of  heredity.  14xil  em.,  $00  p.,  117  fig.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.:  Philadelphia, 
1919.)    Jour.  Heredity  11:144.    Mar.,  1920. 

1611.  P[openoe],  p.  [Rev.  of:  Punnett,  Reginald  Crundall.  Mendelism.  6th  ed., 
13x19  cm.,  $19  p.,  7  pi.,  6t  fig.  Macmillan  <k  Co.:  London,  1919.]  Jour.  Heredity  11: 115. 
Mar.,  1920. 

1612.  Pbidham,  J.  T.  Oat  and  barley  breeding,  agricultural  research  in  Australia.  Ad- 
visory Council  Sci.  and  Ind.  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Bull.  7:  22^38.  1918. — Cross  was 
made  between  the  Algerian  variety  of  oats  and  Carter's  Royal  Cluster.  The  Fi  consisted  of 
1,092  plants.  There  was  great  diversity  among  the  young  plants,  some  having  coarse,  broad 
leaves,  while  others  had  leaves  almost  like  rye-grass  in  their  fineness.  There  was  also  great 
diversity  in  character  of  stooling,  foliage  color,  and  habit  of  growth  (erect  or  prostrate). 
On  approaching  maturity  some  plants  showed  pink  or  reddish  color  at  base  of  stalk,  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Algerian  parent.  32.48  per  cent  of  the  plants  exhibited  the  reddish  straw,  a 
percentage  considered  by  the  author  to  conform  with  a  Mendelian  ratio.  The  grain  was 
of  varying  shades  of  brown,  except  in  a  few  plants  which  produced  yellow  seeds,  but  no  plants 
were  found  with  white  seeds  like  those  of  the  male  parent. — Four  crosses  were  made  between 
varieties  of  the  Algerian  type  and  those  of  the  tree  "class"  and  one  cross  was  made  between 
Algerian  and  a  "side"  oat.  The  Fi  plants  were  intermediate  in  character  and  of  pronounced 
vigor.  In  subsequent  generations  from  oat  crossbreds  of  the  "tree"  or  branching  type,  no 
individuals  of  the  "side"  tsrpe  were  found. — ^Attempts  were  made  to  cross  AvenafattM  with 
the  Algerian  variety  and  also  with  Chinese  skinless,  but  without  success. — A  cross  was  ef- 
fected between  a  "false  wild  oat"  resembling  A.  fatua  and  white  Bonanza.  The  progeny 
had  slender  straw,  pale  foliage  and  the  open  thin  head  with  drooping  branches  of  the  wild 
oat.  The  line  was  not  pursued  further  as  no  individuals  of  promise  were  found. — The  most 
successful  cross  from  the  standpoint  of  the  production  of  new  varieties  is  white  LigowoX 
Algerian.  From  this  cross  sprang '  'Guy ra, ' ' ' 'Lachlan, ' '  and  other  strains  of  merit  whieh  have 
not  yet  been  named.  It  is  stated  that  the  most  productive  varieties  are  those  with  stout  awns 
and  the  value  of  skinless  varieties  is  deprecated. — Seeds  of  various  oat  varieties  and  cross- 
breds were  taken  from  Cowra  and  planted  at  Longerenong  College,  Victoria.  In  selections 
of  these  grown  again  at  Longerenong  striking  variations  were  found  in  the  Algerian  oats. 
Among  these  were  several  plants  with  very  coarse  awns,  very  tall  straw,  white,  large  grain, 
and  a  limited  number  of  stalks.  These  plants  ripened  unusually  early.  The  possO>ility  of 
the  seed  having  been  mixed  was  considered  but  no  plants  resembling  these  were  found  in 
other  plots.  This  variation  with  a  few  individual  exceptions  bred  true  in  succeeding  yean 
and  was  named  "Sunrise"  on  account  of  its  earliness. — A  remarkable  plant  was  found  in  Chi- 
nese skinless  oats  at  Cowra  in  1913.  In  addition  to  being  much  earlier  than  the  other  plants 
the  early  stools  bore  heads  on  which  the  upper  flowers  were  like  the  skinless  oat  (three  to 
five  flowers  to  a  spikelet)  while  the  lower  flowers  resembled  Algerian  (two  flowers  to  a  spikelet 
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nth  stiff  glumes).  The  early  stools  had  a  darker  foliage  than  the  late  ones,  which  latter 
>ore  flowers  typical  of  the  skinless  oat.  The  straw,  when  mature,  was  reddish  like  that  of 
Algerian.  Some  of  the  seeds  were  naked  and  some  were  black  or  dark  brown  hulled.  Prog- 
inies  of  individual  plants  have  been  grown  for  several  seasons  and  continue  to  be  quite  vari- 
kble,  some  having  wholly  naked,  some  half  and  half  and  some  yielding  only  hulled  seed.  The 
lulled  seed  germinated  best  and  also  yielded  best.  Crosses  between  this  oat  and  Dun  and 
[luakura  have  given  no  promising  material. — ^An  oat  resembling  A,  falua  was  found  in  a 
>rogeny  of  the  natural  crossbred  of  the  Sunrise  variation.  In  this  progeny  most  of  the  plants 
"esembled  Sunrise  and  seed  from  such  plants  bred  true,  but  the  wild  oat  type  split  up  remark- 
ably. The  plants  varied  in  seed  color,  degree  of  awn,  stoutness  of  straw  and  hairiness  of 
srain,  some  being  thickly  felted  while  others  were  smooth.  Since  none  of  these  types  were  of 
Msonomic  importance  they  were  not  persevered  with. — ^Author  states  that  well-marked  varia- 
tions which  bred  true  have  been  found  in  the  KelsalPs,  Black  Bell,  Ruakura,  and  Winter  Turf 
rarieties.  The  characteristics  of  several  varieties  are  given  and  the  technique  of  oat  crossing 
lescribed. — ^Under  the  heading  of  Barley  Breeding  the  author  records  having  found  a  few 
>lants  of  wild  barley  Hordeum  spontaneum  in  a  sample  of  wild  wheat  Triticum  dicoccum 
Keoecoides,  The  wild  barley  was  crossed  with  the  Standwell  and  Kinver  varieties.  The  Fi 
nrossbreds  were  more  vigorous  than  the  cultivated  parents.  They  were  uniformly  of  the 
[Chevalier  tsrpe  and  scattered  easily.  Plants  in  which  the  grain  adhered  more  or  less  firmly 
A>  the  rachis  and  resembled  malting  barley  were  selected.  In  the  F4  these  selections  compared 
avorably  in  productiveness  with  Kinver,  Standwell  and  a  two-row  selection  from  Chilian. 
The  straw  is  stronger,  the  awns  stouter,  the  grain  larger  and  the  plants  more  drought-resistant 
han  the  ordinary  malting  barleys. — ^Author's  assistant  crossed  a  two-row  naked-awned  bar- 
ey  with  ordinary  skinless,  also  Kinver  malting  barley  with  the  two-row  and  naked  tjrpe. 
Vmong  other  variations  the  latter  cross  gave  rise  to  a  six-rowed  bearded  tsrpe. — ^Author  states 
.hat  a  Mb.  Peacock  of  the  Bathhurst  Experiment  Farm  found  a  natural  crossbred  in  the 
^andwell  barley  which  gave  rise  to  a  two-rowed  awnless,  six-rowed  awnless  and  a  six-rowed 
kwned,  all  of  which  bred  true. — J,  H,  Kemptan, 

1613.  Pbzibbam,  Hans.  Ursachen  tierlscher  Parbkleldung.  [Causes  of  animal  coat 
olors.]    Arch.  Entwicklungsmech.  Organ.  45:  199-250.    1919. 

1614.  PuNNETT,  R.  C.  The  genetics  of  the  Dutch  rabbit.— A  criticism.  Jour.  Genetics 
^:  303-317.  /  pi.,  f^  fig.  Mar.,  1920. — ^Author  recognizes  three  true-breeding  grades  with 
«duoed  pigmentation  and  frequent  heterochromia  iridis,  vis..  White  Dutch,  Spotted  Dutch, 
md  Typical  Dutch.  Self-color  is  PPTTSS  and  White  Dutch  is  ppitss,  S  raises  White 
[>utch  to  Spotted  Dutch  and  if  7*  is  also  added  pigmentation  is  increased  to  Typical  Dutch. 
P  produces  darker  types  and  eliminates  heterochromia.  The  various  combinations  of  these 
aetors  are  fitted  to  Castle's  data  and  this  multiple  factor  theory  is  considered  to  agree  better 
.han  Castle's  hsrpothesis  of  multiple  allelomorphism  of  the  four  types.  Self -color.  Dark  Dutch, 
'Tan"  Dutch,  and  White  Dutch,  and  to  make  unnecessary  his  conception  of  "mutual  modi- 
ication."— P.  W.  Whiting, 

1615.  Ptb,  H.  Wheat  breeding  in  its  incidence  to  production.  Agricultural  research  in 
kostimlla.  Ad  vis.  Council.  Sci.  and  Ind.  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bull.  7: 10-22.  1918. 
-General  discussion  of  the  application  of  breeding  to  improvement  of  wheat.  Author 
eeords  having  noticed  in  the  past  few  years  many  more  natural  crosses  in  wheat  than  hereto- 
ore.  This  increase  in  crossing  is  attributed  to  lack  of  pollen,  some  varieties  having  been 
ost  through  a  failure  to  fertilize  the  ovules.  An  emasculated  bearded  wheat  left  to  wind  or 
nsect  pollination  produced  nine  seeds,  eight  of  which  germinated,  six  producing  bald  ears 
Ad  two  bearded.  Author  lists  four  features  which  influence  prolificacy  and  thirteen  quali- 
ies  which  are  associated  with  prolificacy  in  its  relation  to  inherency  and  economical  harvest- 
Qg. — J.  H,  KempUm, 

1616.  R.  [German  rev.  of:  Tbow,  A.  H.  On  ''albinism"  In  Senecio  vulgaris  L.  Jour. 
Genetics  6:  65-74.  1916.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  947.)  ]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzacht.  7: 141. 
>ec.,  1919. 
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1617.  Reiqhabd,  Jacob.  The  breeding  behavior  of  the  suckers  and  minnows.  I.  The 
suckers.  Biol.  Bull.  38:  1--32.  Jan.,  1920. — ^The  white  sucker  (Cataatomus  eommernontt), 
the  red-horse  (Moxostoma  aureolum),  and  the  hogsucker  (CtUaatomua  nigricana)  breed  in  the 
swift  water  of  small  streams  on  gravel  bottcnn.  In  all,  the  breeding  males  bear  pearl  organs, 
and  in  the  hogsucker  the  female  also  bears  them.  In  spawning,  those  surfaces  of  the  nuJe 
that  are  rendered  rough  by  the  pearl  organs  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  female,  and 
aid  the  fish  in  maintaining  their  relative  positions.  In  the  white  sucker  and  the  red-hone, 
two  males  pair  with  the  female  at  one  time,  one  on  either  side  of  her.  In  the  hogsucker, 
six  or  eight  males  may  pair  with  the  female  at  one  time.  In  each  species,  the  female  repeats 
the  spawning  act  in  many  places  and  with  different  groups  of  males.  The  male  does  not  oiter 
into  combat  with  other  males,  but  cooperates  with  them.  The  relation  of  the  sexes  is  thus 
promiscuity,  not  polyandry  or  polygamy;  this  promiscuity  is  not  found  in  fishes  in  which 
combat  takes  place  between  the  males. — Bertram  O.  Smith. 

1618.  Rbnnbb,  O.  Zur  Blologie  und  Moiphologie  der  minnllchen  Hi^lonten  elniger  One- 
theren.  [Biology  and  morphology  of  the  male  hi^tonts  of  some  Oenotheras.]  Zeitschr.  Hot. 
11:305-380.    39  fig.    1919. 

1619.  Rbnnbb,  O.  Bemerkungen  zu  der  Abhandlung  von  Hugo  de  Vries:  Kreuzussen 
von  Oenothera  Lamarcklana  mut.  velutina.  [Comments  on  the  paper  by  Hugo  de  Vries :  Crosses 
of  Oenothera  Lamarcklana  mut  velutina.]    Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  36: 446-456.    1918. 

1620.  RiCHABDSON,  A.  E.  V.  Production  of  cereals  for  arid  districts.  Agrlcoltaial 
research  In  Australia.  Advisory  Council -Sci.  andlnd.  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bull.  7: 
57-77.  1918. — ^Following  a  general  discussion  of  location  of  arid  regions,  progress  of  cultural 
methods,  differences  between  species  and  their  ability  to  withstand  drought,  and  relaticmof 
the  migration  ratio  (i.e.,  ratio  of  grain  to  stalk)  to  drought-resistance,  author  describes  the 
Hays  centgener-plot  system  of  wheat  breeding.  Cross-breeding  as  a  method  of  producing 
new  types  is  considered  with  brief  summary  of  Mendel's  principles.  In  this  connection  a; 
list  of  dominant  and  recessive  characters  in  wheat  and  barley  is  given. — ^Attempt  was  made  to 
determine  whether  high  and  low  yielding  power  are  Mendelian  characters.  A  high-yielding 
variety  of  wheat  such  as  Federation  or  Yandilla  King  was  crossed  with  one  of  low  yield  such 
as  Huguenot.  In  the  Fi  the  plants  were  grown  in  centgener  plots  and  each  plant  harvested 
separately.  While  the  parental  varieties  give  normal  frequency  curves  the  Ft  appears  to  show 
segregation  into  two  distinct  groups,  one  consisting  of  high  yielding  plants  (several  of 
which  outyield  the  best  parent)  and  one  of  low  yielding  plants.  Progenies  of  both  groups 
were  grown  and  the  results  indicate  that  the  observed  differences  were  inherited. — ^By  props- 
gating  the  extreme  plants  found  in  Ft  of  a  cross  between  a  two-rowed  bearded  and  a  six-rowed 
skinless  variety  of  barley  a  new  race  has  been  obtained  which  is  six-rowed  and  bearded  and 
exceeds  the  parents  in  migration- ratio  as  well  as  in  yield. — J.  H,  KempUm. 

1621.  RoBBBTS,  Hebbebt  F.  The  founders  of  the  art  of  breeding.  Jour.  Heredity  10: 
99-106.  4fi<l>  Mar.,  1919.  76id.  10:  147-152.  1  fig.  Apr.,  1919.  /Wd.  10: 229-239.  1  fig. 
May,  1919.    lUd.  10:  257-270.    June,  1919.— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  90. 

1622.  RoLFE,  R.  A.  The  pre-Mendellan  age.  Gard.  Chron.  66:  288.  Dec.  6,  1919.— 
Author  takes  somewhat  positive  attitude  regarding  Mendel  and  the  supposed  sanctification 
of  his  results,  basing  his  objections  upon  the  fact  that  Gross,  Sbton,  EInight  and  Gabtneb  sU 
experimented  with  peas,  obtaining  concurrent  results  as  to  the  uniformity  in  the  Fi,  and  diver- 
sity in  the  Fs  generations,  the  overlooking  of  which  data  by  Mendel  and  his  commentators, 
seems  to  the  author  curious,  and  a  manifest  fault  subject  to  criticism.  Author  thinks  thst 
Mendel  has  blinded  all  investigators  to  the  merits  of  those  who  preceded  him. — H.  F.  Roberts. 

1623.  RoMELL,  Labs-Gunnab.  NIgot  om  artbUdningsproblem.  [On  problems  of  the  ori- 
gin of  species.]  Skogsvardsfdreningens  Tidskr.  18:  92-100.  1920. — ^After  brief  description  of 
different  theories  concerning  origin  of  species  author  discusses  rather  particularly  the  treatise 
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of  VAN  DEB  WoLK,  ' 'Ondersoekingen  ober  blijvende  modificaties  en  hun  betrekking  tot  muta* 
ties"  [Researches  on  persistent  modifications  and  their  relation  to  mutations].  Cultura  1919. 
K.  V.  Ossian  DaJdgren. 

1624.  S.y  W.  [Rev.  of:  Riqnano,  Eugbnio.  Upon  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters: 
A  hypothesis  of  heredity,  development,  and  assimilation.  4t9  p.  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. : 
Chicago,  1911.]    Science  Progress  14: 514-^15.    Jan.,  1920. 

1625.  Sausbubt,  E.  J.  Variation  in  Anemone  apennina,  L.,  and  Clematis  vitalba,  L., 
with  special  reference  to  trimery  and  abortion.  Ann.  Botany  34: 107-116.  9  fig,  Jan.,  1920. 
— ^Author  presents  further  data  on  his  views  relative  to  essential  trimery  of  Ranunculaceae. 
In  A.  apennina  perianth  segments  ranged  from  9  to  21  with  34  per  cent  of  the  flowers  departing 
from  trimerous  condition  in  perianth.  Distribution  of  variations  tends  to  be  symmetrical 
about  mode  in  contrast  to  condition  in  A,  nemorosa  where  skewness  was  associated  with  lower 
modal  value.  Stamen  number  in  A,  apennina  ranged  from 48  to  111  (multiples  of  3).  Curve 
was  multimodal  with  succession  of  trimerous  modes,  greatest  frequency  being  at  72, 81  and  87; 
in  55.3  per  cent  of  flowers  staminal  number  was  multiple  of  three;  departure  from  modes 
explainable  on  basis  of  fission  or  fusion.  In  57.3  per  cent  of  flowers  carpel  nimiber  was  multiple 
of  3,  largest  modes  being  at  60,  63,  51,  and  57  with  limits  of  range  27  and  87.  One  instance 
of  a  carpel  with  two  stigmas  suggested  fission  as  cause  of  departure  from  trimery. — In  Clem' 
Otis  tfitalba  the  g3maeciimi  of  1202  specimens  furnished  again  a  many-peaked  curve  with 
modes  at  multiples  of  three.  There  was  a  tendency  for  nimiber  of  abortive  carpels  to  increase 
as  total  carpel  number  increased.  Abortion  seemed  to  depend  on  conditions  of  nutrition  and 
development  and  not  on  idiosyncrasies  of  pollinating  agent. — James  P.  Kelly. 

1626.  ScHAFFNEB,  JoHN  H.  A  remarkable  bud  sport  of  Pandanus.  Jour.  Heredity  10: 
376-378.    1  fiif.    Nov.,  1919. 

1627.  ScHAFPNEB,  J.  H.  The  expression  of  sexual  dimorphism  in  heterosporous  sporo- 
phjtes.  Ohio  Jour.  Sci.  18: 101-125.  £5  fi^,  1918  — "The  sexual  condition  is  simply  a  state 
of  the  living  substance  which  may  continue  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  before  a  neu- 
tral state  or  the  opposite  sex  condition  is  set  up."  Author  maintains  inadequacy  of  sex- 
chromosome  mechanism  for  most  plants,  even  suggesting  that  Allen's  work  on  Sphaerocarpua 
is  not  conclusive.  Body  of  paper  involves  examples  of  various  stages  in  development  of  dioe- 
cious condition.  No  original  monosporangiate  flowers  exist ;  few  seeming  examples  show  di- 
rect relationship  to  groups  with  opposite  structures  present.  Usually  dioecious  condition 
comes  directly  from  bisporangiate ;  sometimes  monoecism  is  intermediate.  Carpellate  flowers 
more  likely  to  retain  vestiges  of  stamen  structures,  than  are  staminate  to  retain  carpel  parts. 
Zitania  aquatica  has  staminate  spikelets  awnless,  carpellate  long-awned,  bisporangiate 
short-awned;  latency  of  awn  factor  caused  by  presence  of  male  condition.  Cartnabie  saliva 
normally  an  extreme  example  of  dioecism,  but  plants  grown  under  unusual  conditions  may 
show  reversal  of  certain  parts  to  opposite  sex.  Discusses  genera  {Acety  Rumex,  Fraxinus) 
and  larger  groups  which  themselves  show  many  gradations  in  the  development  of  dioecism. 
Suggests  inadequacy  of  sex-chromosome  idea  even  in  animal  kingdom,  though  in  some  cases 
< 'hereditary  factors  may  arise  in  a  special  chromosome  which  may  assist  in  retaining  and 
intensifying  a  male  or  female  state  already  established. "  Sex-linked  transmission  can  be  read- 
ily explained  without  sex  chromosomes.  With  assumption  of  sex  chromosomes  greater  part 
of  sexual  phenomena  becomes  unexplainable  and  contradictory.  Adds  list  of  41  plant  species 
which  are  promising  for  investigation,  describing  general  sexual  condition  of  each. — Merle 
C.  Cotdter. 

1628.  ScHAXBL,  Julius.  Ober  die  Darstellung  allgemeiner  Biologie.  [On  the  presenta- 
tkm  of  general  biology.]    Abhandl.  Theoret.  Biol.  62  p.   1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1426. 

1629.  ScHAXBL,  J.  Grundziige  der  Theorienbildung  in  der  Biologie.  [Princ^les  of  theory 
formation  in  biology.]    Ml  p,    G.  Fischer:  Jena,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1426. 
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1630.  ScHSLLENBBBG,  G.  t)l)er  die  Verteilung  der  Geschlechtaorgiuie  bei  dm  Brjophytu. 
(On  the  distiibiitlon  of  sex  organs  in  the  bryophytos.]  Beih.  z.  Bot.  ZentralbL  37: 1-^.  1919  — 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1639. 

1631.  ScHBBMERS,  D.  Erfelijkhoid  en  rmsverbetering.  [Heredity  and  rmce-improTeiiientl 
Schild  en  Fiji  10: 1-26.    1910. 

1632.  ScHiEMANN,  E.  Zur  Frage  der  Brilchigkeit  der  Gerste — eine  Berichtlgnng.  [T6 
the  question  of  brittleness  in  barley— a  correction.]  Zeitachr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Veierb.  21: 
53.    May,  1010. 

1633.  ScHiEMANN,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  Baerthlein,  K.  t)ber  bakterielle  VariabUitit, 
insbesondere  sogennannte  Bakterien-mutatlonen.  (On  bacterial  Tariatfon,  especially  tlie  so- 
called  Bacteria  mutations.)  Centralbl.  Bakt.  81 :  369-175.  1018.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm. 
Vererb.  22:  303-304.    May,  1020. 

1634.  ScHiEMANN,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  Batbson,  W.,  and  Ida  Sutton.  Double  flowen 
and  sex  linkage  in  Begonia.  Jour.  Genetics  8: 100-207.  PI.  8.  June,  1010.  (See  Bot.  Absto. 
3,  Entry  2081.)]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  206-207.    May,  1020. 

1635.  ScHiEMANN,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  Collins,  E.  J.  Sez  segregation  in  the  Bryopfayti. 
Jour.  Genetics  8:  130-146.  PI.  6,  6  fig.  June,  lOlO.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2103.)] 
Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22 :  206.    May,  1020. 

1636.  ScHiEMANN,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  Corbens,  C.  Fortsetiung  der  Versuche  zur 
eaperimentellen  Verschiebung  des  Geschlechtsverhftltnisses.  Sitzungsber.  Akad.  Wiss.  1918: 
1175-1180.    1018.]    Zeitschr.  aidukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  203.    May,  1020. 

1637.  ScHiEMANN,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  Kajanus,  Biroer.  Kreuzungsstudien  an  Wln- 
terweizen.  (Studies  on  crossing  winter  wheat.)  Bot.  Notiser  1918 :  235-244.  1018.  (See  Bot. 
Absts.  4,  Entry  622.)]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  202.    May,  1020. 

1638.  Schiemann,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  (1)  Nilsson-Ehle,  H.  Untersuchungen  flber 
Speltoidmutationen  beim  Weizen.  (Experiments  on  speltoid  mutations  in  wheat.)  Bot.  Notiser 
1917:305-320.  t  fi^.  1017.  (2)  Kalt,  B.,  andA.  Schulz.  tlberRfickschlagsindiTiduenffllt 
Spelzweizenelgenschaften  bei  Nacktweizen  der  Enunerreihe  des  Weizehs.  (On  atavists  wl^ 
spelt  characters  in  naked  wheat  of  the  Enuner  series.)  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  36: 669-^- 
1018.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  624.)]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:291-292. 
May,  1020. 

1639.  Schiemann,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  Schellenberg,  G.  Ober  die  Verteilusg  der 
Geschlechtsorgane  bei  den  Bryophyten.  (On  the  distribution  of  sez  organs  in  the  bryophytet.) 
Beih.  Bot.  ZentralbL  37: 1-30.  1010.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanmi.  Vererb.  22:298.  May, 
1020. 

1640.  Schiemann,  E.  [(merman  rev.  of:  Thellxtno,  A.  Neure  Wege  und  Ziele  der  botan- 
ischen  Systematik  erliiutert  am  Beispiele  unserer  Getreidearten.  [New  methods  and  purpose 
of  botanical  tazonomy  illustrated  by  examples  of  our  cereal  species.]  Naturw.  Wochenschrift 
17:  440^58,  465-474.  S  fi^.  1018.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  20^-296.  Maj, 
1020. 

1641.  Schmidt,  J.  Ei^erimentelle  Konstanz  og  Arvelighedsundersogelser  med  Lebistes 
reticulatus  (Peters)  Regan.  [Ei^erimental  studies  on  constancy  and  heredity  in  Lebistes 
reticulatus.]    Meddel.  Carlsberg  Lab.  14:  8.    1010. 

1642.  Schultz,  W.  Gleichlauf  von  Verpflanzung  und  Kreuzung  bei  Froschlanren.  [Pif' 
allelism  between  transplantation  and  crossing  in  frog  larvae.]  Arch.  Entwicklungsmech. 
Organ.  43:  361-380.     1  pi.    1018. 
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1643.  SsiLBB,  J.  [Gennan  rev.  of :  Golds chmidt,  Ri  chabd.  Crossing  over  ohne  Chissiiia- 
tjpie?  (Crossing  over  without  chissmatype?)  Genetics  2:  82-96.  1917.]  Zeitschr.  indukt. 
Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  215-216.    Mar.,  1920. 

1644.  Seiion,  Hi  chabd.  Ober  das  Schlagwort  ''Lamarddsmtts.^'  [On  the  catch-word 
**Lamarckism."]    Zeitsclir.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  51-52.    Dec,  1919. 

1645.  Sh  AMEL,  A.  D.  Origin  of  a  new  and  in^roved  French  prune  variety.  Jour.  Heredity 
10:  339-343.    Frontispiece,  S  fig,    Nov.,  1919. 

1646.  Shamel,  a.  D.  A  bud  variation  of  the  Le  Grande  llaniton  dahlia.  Jour.  Heredity 
10:  367-368.    1  fi^,    Nov.,  1919. 

1647.  Sheppabd,  Hubebt.  Hennapliroditism  in  man.  Anat.  Rec.  18:  259-260.  April 
20,  1920. — ^Author's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  American  Association  of  Anatomists  April 
1-3,  1920: — In  1911  Gudbbnatsch  asserted  that  "hennapliroditism  in  the  sense  that  separate 
testicles  and  ovaries  are  found  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  man,  nor  even  in  other  mam- 
mals beyond  a  doubt."  In  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  this  assertion  has  not  been 
questioned.  We  thought  it  worth  while,  in  the  light  of  this  and  other  investigations,  to  report 
a  study  of  the  anatomical  structures  of  an  extreme  case  of  hermaphroditism  which  came  to 
the  dissecting  room. — ^The  testicles  in  this  individual  were  located  in  the  scrotimi  and  the  ova- 
ries in  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  tissue  from  both  organs  proved  to  be  normal  in  structure  under 
a  close  microscopic  examination.  The  broad  ligament  was  thicker  and  wider  than  is  usually 
found  in  a  female  subject,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  uterus  was  a  little  lower  in  the  pelvis  than 
normal.  The  uterus  measured  about  5  cm.  in  length,  4  cm.  in  width  and  2  cm.  in  thickness. 
A  muscular  wall,  as  well  as  a  lumen  which  opened  downward  into  the  vagina,  could  be  easily 
seen  by  both  microscopic  and  macroscopic  examinations.  The  oviduct  took  a  normal  course 
to  the  lateral  angle  of  the  uterus.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  tube  showed  a  lumen 
with  walls  containing  the  usual  tunics.  The  cervix  of  the  uterus  passed  into  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  prostate  about  one-half  inch  below  the  urethra.  The  position  of  the  organs 
might  be  described  as  follows :  The  bladder  was  superior  and  anterior  to  the  uterus,  with  the 
prostate  almost  below  the  bladder,  and  a  little  anterior  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  uterus. 
Both  are  connected  to  the  prostate,  the  urethra  entering  the  prostatic  substance  near  its 
superior  anterior  surface,  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  occupying  the  lower  two-thirds.  The  cervix 
of  the  uterus  held  almost  the  exact  position  of  the  utriculus  prostaticus  of  the  male.— 
Externally  the  genitalia  featured  decidedly  as  a  male.  However,  upon  a  closer  examination  of 
the  region,  and  palpation  of  the  organs,  certain  irregularities  could  be  observed.  The  penis 
was  small  with  a  urethral  orifice  three-fourths  as  large  as  the  organ  itself.  The  opening  grad- 
ually increased  in  size  until  it  terminated  at  the  cervix  of  the  uterus.  This  portion  of  the 
urethra  was  in  all  respects  a  vagina  attached  to  the  inferior  siirface  of  the  penis.  Both  the 
lumen  of  the  uterus  and  the  urethra  opened  directly  into  the  vaginal  opening. — It  has  been 
found  in  all  true  cases  of  hermaphroditism  that  there  is  always  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  male  and  female  genital  tissue  and  never  an  indefined  mixing  of  the  two  elements  (true 
ovitestis).  In  this  unusual  case  we  found  the  same  phenomenon  with  a  wider  separation  of 
the  two  kinds  of  tissue,  the  testes  and  ovaries  in  the  exact  position  of  a  normal  individual. — 
Hubert  Sfieppard, 

1648.  Shull,  Geobge  H.  A  third  duplication  of  genetic  factors  in  shepherd's-purse. 
Science  51 :  596.  June  11, 1920. — ^Author's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  April  23,  1920. — In  the  third  generation  of  a  cross  between  a  wild  biotype  of  the 
common  shepherd 's-purse  {Bursa  bursa-pasloris)  from  Wales  and  Heeger's  shepherd 's-purse 
(B.  Heegeri)  there  appeared  a  small  number  of  plants  of  unique  type,  having  a  more  coriaceous 
texture  than  in  the  plants  of  either  of  the  two  original  strains  involved  in  the  cross.  This  new 
type  has  been  designated  coriacea.  It  differs  from  the  common  form,  not  only  in  texture, 
but  the  lobing  of  the  leaf  is  reduced  and  simplified  and  the  angles  of  the  lobes  are  almost 
spinescent.    The  proportion  of  coriacea  to  the  t3rpical  sibs  in  this  Fi  family  was  12:187  or 
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almost  exactly  a  1 :  15  ratio.  This  suggested  at  once  the  presence  of  two  independently 
inherited  factors  for  the  normal  texture,  the  cortacea  type  being  produced  only  when  these 
two  factors  K  and  L  were  absent.  Subsequent  breeding  has  shown  that  cortacea  breeds  true 
when  selfed,  and  has  also  confirmed  the  interpretation  of  this  as  a  third  case  of  duplication  of 
factors  in  this  species.  The  two  characters  previously  shown  to  be  thus  constituted  are  the 
triangular  form  of  capsule,  and  the  division  of  the  leaf  to  the  midrib  which  brings  to  li^t 
the  characteristic  lobing  found  in  the  form  designated  rhomboidea.  The  duplication  of  the 
capsule  determiners  is  practically  universal  while  that  of  the  leaf -lobe  factor  is  less  frequently 
found.  Studies  on  the  cortacea  character  are  still  too  limited  in  extent  to  justify  a  statement 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  duplication  of  the  factor  for  the  usual  texture  of  the  leaves. — Oeorge 
H,  SkulL 

1649.  Siemens,  H.  W.  Rashyglenens  biologlska  gnmdvalar.  [Biological  foundations  of 
race  hygiene.]    98  p.    Gleerup:  Lund,  1918. 

1650.  Siemens.  [German  rev.  of:  Haeckbr,  V.  Die  Erblichkeit  im  Mannesstamm  nnd 
der  vaterrechtliche  Pamilienbegriff.  (Inheritance  in  man  and  the  male-line  concept  of  tiie 
family.)  S!8  p.  Gustav  Fischer:  Jena,  1917.)  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  213. 
Mar.,  1920. 

1651.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  Verwantschap  als  biologisch  vxaagstok.  [Relationship  as  a  biological 
problem.]    Genetica  2:  27-50.    Jan.,  1920. 

1652.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  De  analyse  van  een  spontane  boonenhybride.  [Analysis  of  a  spoataoe- 
ous  bean  hybrid.]    Genetica  2:  97-114.    Mar.,  1920. 

1653.  SiRKs,  M.  J.  Hit  het  Institunt  voor  VeredeUng  van  Landbonwgewassen.  Veigelijli^- 
ing  van  gerst  en  tarwerassen,  van  het  Institunt  afkomstig  met  andere  voortrefflelijke  rasseo 
van  deze  gewassen  1915-1917.  [From  the  Institute  for  the  In^iovement  of  Agricultural  Plants. 
Con^Muison  of  barley  and  wheat  varieties  originating  from  the  Institute  with  other  superior 
races  of  these  plants  1915-1917.]  Med.  Landb.-Hoogeschool  Wageningen  14:  1-34,  210-232. 
1918. 

1654.  SiRKS,  M.  J.,  AND  J.  BuHouwBR.  Ondorzoeldngen  over  de  eenheid  der  Unne- 
aansche  soort  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  L.  [Investigation  of  the  homogeneity  of  tfaeUn* 
nean  species  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  L.]    Genetica  1:  401-442.    Sept.,  1919. 

1655.  SoLBR,  Rafael  Anqbl.  Cultivo  del  tomate.  [Tomato  culture.]  Reviat.  Agric. 
Com.  y  Trab.  2 :  479-483.    8  fig.    1919. 

1656.  Sperligh,  Adolf.  Die  Ffthigkeit  der  Linienerhaltung  (phyletische  Potenz),  ein  anf 
die  Nachkommenschaf t  von  Saisonpflanzen  mit  festem  Rhythmus  ungleichmitssig  fibeigefaeader 
Faktor.  [Capacity  to  maintain  lines  (phyletic  potency),  a  factor  distributed  irregulariy  to  tha 
offspring  of  plants  with  fixed  seasonal  rhytimi. ]  Sitzungsber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien  128 :  379.  1919. 
—See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1559. 

1657.  Sperlich,  Adolf.  Ober  den  Einfluss  des  Quellungszeitpunktes,  von  TreibmittelB 
nnd  des  Lichtes  auf  die  Samenkeimung  von  Alectorolophus  hirsutus  All.:  Chaiakterlsienuic 
der  Samenruhe.  [On  the  influence  of  the  time  of  application  of  forcing-agents  and  of  light  on  the 
germination  of  seeds  of  Alectorolophus  hirsutus.  Characterization  of  seed  rest.]  Sitsimgaber. 
Akad.  Wiss.  Wien  128: 477.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1559. 

1658.  Sprago,  Frank  A.  The  spread  of  Rosen  rye.  Jour.  Heredity  11 :  42-44.  /  fig- 
Jan.,  1920. 

1659.  Stein,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  Klbbahn,  H.  Impfversuche  mit  Pfropfbastarden* 
(Infection  experiments  with  graft  hybrids.)  Flora  11-12:  418-130.  1918.]  Zeitschr.  mdokt. 
Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  304.    May,  1920.— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2124. 
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1660.  Stein,  £.  [German  rev.  of:  van  Hebwebden,  M.  A.  De  invloed  van  radltim- 
stralen  op  de  ontwikkeling  der  eieren  van  Daphnla  pulex.  (Effects  of  the  rays  of  radium  on  the 
oogenesis  of  Daphnla  pnlez.)  Genetics  1 :  305-320.  July,  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry 
10i4.)]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  286-287.    May,  1920. 

1661.  Steinach,  E.  HlstologUche  Beschaffenhelt  der  Kelmdrfise  be!  homosexuellen 
MAnnem*  [Histological  condition  of  the  gonads  in  homosexual  men.]  Arch.  Entwicklungs- 
mech.  Organ.  46:  29-37.  PI.  S-6,  1920. — Interstitial  cells  characteristic  of  the  ovary  were 
found  in  the  testes  of  several  homosexual  men,  associated  with  degeneration  of  male  inter- 
stitial cells,  and  of  the  seminal  tubules.  As  reported  elsewhere  (Steinach  und  Lighten- 
stern,  Mttnoh.  med.  Wochensch.  Nr.  6,  1918),  these  testes  were  removed  and  cryptorchid 
testee  with  normal  puberty  gland  implanted,  restoring  normal  sexual  instincts  to  the  homo- 
sexuals.— H,  D,  Qoodale, 

1662.  Steinach,  E.  Kiinstliche  und  natiirliche  Zwitterdrflsen  und  ihre  analogen  Wirk- 
nngen.  [Artificial  and  natural  hermaphroditic  glands  and  their  analogous  functioning.]  Arch, 
ilntwieklungsmech.  Organ.  46 :  12-28.  1920. — ^A  discussion  of  castration,  f eminisation,  masou- 
linisation,  and  hermaphroditisation,  some  of  it  based  on  work  previously  unpublished,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  similarity  between  homosexuals  and  certain  artificial  hermaphro- 
dites.   Two  instances  of  homosexual  goats  are  described. — H.  D.  Goodale. 

1663.  Stock  ARD,  Ghables  R.,  and  G.  N.  Papain  col  aou.  Variations  of  structural 
expression  In  the  inheritance  of  Polydactyly.  Anat.  Rec.  18 :  262-263.  April  20, 1920. — ^Author's 
abstract  of  paper  read  before  American  Association  of  Anatomists,  April  1-3,  1920. — ^The 
inheritance  of  Polydactyly  in  a  strain  of  guinea-pigs  has  been  studied  for  the  past  several  years. 
This  character  when  it  appears  in  the  race  is  inherited  as  a  Mendelian  dominant. — ^The  expres- 
sion of  the  character  in  a  series  of  individuals  presents  a  most  striking  condition.  The  extra 
toe  on  the  hind  foot  may  be  a  perfectly  developed  functional  toe  in  one  animal,  while  in  others 
the  toe  presents  varying  degrees  of  imperfect  development  and  structure  until  in  some  it  is 
represented  by  only  a  minute  toe-nail  attached  to  the  foot  by  a  thread-like  filament.  This 
poorly  formed  toe  is  frequently  broken  off  or  lost  shortly  after  birth,  and  would  often  escape 
notice  if  not  carefully  looked  for.  Other  animals  inherit  the  extra  toe,  but  fail  to  develop 
it  sufficiently  to  show  any  evidence  of  its  existence  at  birth.  The  fact  that  these  have  the 
character  for  extra  toes  is  demonstrated  by  their  offspring  which  may  exliibit  the  toe  as 
frequently  as  do  offspring  from  parents  with  well-expressed  Polydactyly. — These  normal 
variations  in  the  expression  of  this  dominant  character  renders  it  a  most  uncertain  quantity 
for  judging  the  influences  of  experimental  treatments  on  its  inheritable  behavior  in  different 
groups  of  animals. — Charles  R,  Stockard  and  G.  N,  Papanicolaou. 

1664.  Stomps,  Theo.  J.  Ober  zwei  Typen  von  Welssrandbunt  bel  Oenothera  biennis  L. 
{On  two  types  of  white  margins  in  Oenothera  biennis  L.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb. 
22:261-274.    May,  1920. 

1665.  Stout,  A.  B.  The  aims  and  methods  of  plant  breeding.  Jour.  New  York  Bot.  Gard. 
21: 1-16.  Jan.,  1920. — Author  notes  rise  of  subject  during  past  three  decades  which  has  cul- 
minated in  the  present  day  development  of  genetics.  Broadly  considered,  plant  breeding, 
through  selection  of  seed  parents,  is  older  than  written  history,  but  modem  methods  of  plant 
breeding  are  based  on  a  knowledge  of  sexuality  in  plants.  Notes  work  of  early  investigators 
in  study  of  sexuality,  hybridization  and  selection  including  the  early  pedigree  methods  of 
Lb  Couteub  and  Shibbepf,  also  the  early  work  on  sugar  beets. — Importance  of  hybridisation 
as  a  means  of  inducing  variation  is  noted.  Also  development  and  importance  of  chromosome 
theory  of  inheritance  and  Mendel's  Law.  The  rise  of  the  mutation  theory,  linkage,  multiple 
and  modifying  factors  is  also  noted.  Author  notes  ''the  germ  plasm  is  the  seat  in  which  most 
of  the  hereditary  changes  occur."  Gites  the  case  of  the  6,500  varieties  of  Dahlia  in  cultiva- 
tion in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  have  descended  from  a  single  American  species  during 
the  past  130  years.    Similarly  with  Phlox,  200  varieties  of  which  have  descended  from  a  single 
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wild  Texan  species  which  was  introduced  into  cultivation  in  1835. — Importance  of  bud  sports 
is  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Sword  fern  and  variegated  Coleits  and  also  with  the  citrus  fruits.— 
Discusses  modem  method  of  plant  breeding  with  respect  to  pedigree  culture,  and  summarifes: 
"In  practical  application,  the  methods  of  plant  breeding  are  (1)  to  maintain  in  a  highly 
productive  condition  races  whose  qualities  make  their  cultivation  desirable,  (2)  to  recognise 
and  preserve  new  characteristics  which  may  lead  to  further  improvement,  (3)  to  combine 
qualities  of  different  strains  into  one  strain  through  crossing,  and  (4)  to  induce  hereditary 
variation  through  hybridization.  Plant  breeding  aims  to  regulate,  to  control,  to  direct, 
and  to  utilize  the  processes  of  heredity  and  variation." — C.  E.  Myers. 

1666.  Strbeteb,  Geo.  L.  Formation  of  single-ovum  twins.  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital 30:  235-238.  4fig'  1910. — The  mature  ovum  here  referred  to  is  the  one  previously 
described  by  the  same  author  (Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Publ.,  272.)  The  ovum,  which 
is  about  17  days  old,  contains  two  embryos.  One  of  these  is  considerably  more  advanced 
than  the  other.  The  primary  embryo  is  in  the  primitive-groove  stage,  and  has  an  embry- 
onic plate  0.92  mm.  long  by  0.78  mm.  wide.  Two  small  vesicles  slightly  separated  from  each 
other  are  found  in  the  loose  mesenchyme  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  body-stalk.  These 
two  vesicles  represent  the  Amniotic  vesicle  and  the  yolk-vesicle,  respectively,  of  the  smaller 
twin.  This  small  embryo  is  undoubtedly  abnormal.  By  comparing  this  ovum  with  the 
Miller  specimen  and  the  Bryce-Teacher  specimen,  the  author  is  able  to  indicate  how  in  all 
probability  monozygotic,  or  identical  twins  are  formed.  The  ovum  is  one  of  unusual  interest, 
in  that  it  shows  the  youngest  stage  of  twinning  so  far  recorded  for  the  human  species.--/.  T. 
Patterson, 

1667.  Strong,  Leonbll  C.  Roughoid,  a  mutant  located  to  the  left  of  sepia  in  the  third 
chromosome  of  Drosophlla  melanogaster.  Biol.  Bull.  38:  33-37.  Jan.,  1920. — New  mutant, 
characterized  by  roughened  eyes,  found  to  lie  to  the  left  of  sepia,  which  had  been  furthest  to 
the  left  of  known  third-chromosome  loci.  Roughoid  sepia  crossover  value  of  24.9  was  obtainf^i. 
— A.  H,  Sturtevant. 

1668.  Stucket,  H.  P.  Work  with  Vitis  rotundifolla,  a  species  of  Muscadine  grqies.  Geor- 
gia Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  133 :  60-74.  4  pi.  (colored),  8  fig.  Dec,  1919.— Work  with  rotundifolia 
was  started  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  1909.  A  history  of  workers  with  this  species  o( 
grape  is  given.  The  work  at  the  Station  bears  out  the  fact  that  Vitis  rotundifolia  is  self- 
sterile,  though  the  fruiting  vines  produce  pollen.  This  pollen  is  infertile  due  to  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  generative  nuclei.  Work  with  more  than  two  thousand  seedlings  which  have  been 
brought  into  bearing  shows  that  approximately  one-half  are  males  and  one-half  are  females. 
The  male  vines  are  more  vigorous  in  growth  and  a  larger  percentage  of  these  produce  flower 
before  the  female  vines.  In  more  than  one  thousand  bearing  vines,  it  was  found  that  the 
color  of  the  tendrils  and  new  growth  correspond  to  the  color  of  the  fruit;  vines  having  red  or 
reddish  green  tendrils  bear  black  or  reddish  black  grapes,  while  those  with  green  tendrils, 
intemodes  and  new  growth,  produce  light  or  amber-colored  fruit,  as  the  Scuppemong.  Male 
vines  fall  into  these  two  groups  just  as  the  females  except  they  bear  no  fruit.  Black  is  domi- 
nant over  white  and  latter  color  is  pure  recessive.  A  formula  showing  crosses  between  plants 
heterozygous  for  black,  red  and  white  is  given.  Thomas  X  dark  male  produced  only  plants 
with  dark  fruit,  but  seedlings  from  Scuppemong  X  dark  male  produced  plants  of  different  colors 
of  fruits.  Certain  male  vines  were  prepotent  for  quality.  In  Flowers  X  light  male  no.  1,  out 
of  41  seedlings,  only  one  produced  fruit  inferior  in  flavor  to  the  Flowers;  the  others  were  supe- 
rior. From  nine  vines  of  Flowers  X  Black  No.  1,  only  one  produced  fruit  equsd  in  flavor  to  the 
Flowers.  New  varieties  described  are  Hunt,  Irene,  November,  Qualitas,  Spalding  and 
Stuckey.  It  is  further  stated  that  pruned  vines  growing  by  the  trellis  system,  when  in  good 
bearing  should  produce  50  to  60  pounds  or  about  a  bushel  of  fruit  per  year.  Test  of  various 
strains  of  Scuppemongs,  which  is  the  most  common  variety  of  Vitis  rotundifolia,  demon- 
strated that  nurser3rmen  have  made  some  effort  to  eliminate  poor-bearing  types  and  those 
untrue  to  name.  Last  page  of  the  bulletin  details  methods  of  planting  and  pruning,  and  uses 
of  the  fruit.— T.  H.  McHatton. 
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1669.  Stubtbvant,  Robert  S.  Hybridizing  bearded  irises.  Gard.  Chron.  67:  184. 
April  lOy  1920. — ^Refers  to  a  number  of  crosses  of  horticultural  varieties  and  presents  evidence 
to  show  that  plicata  characters  are  not  due  to  a  recessive  factor  as  proposed  by  Bliss  [see 
Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1460];  also  indicates  that  in  the  Iris,  venation  acts  as  a  simple  Mendelian 
dominant  but  that  in  regard  to  color  and  its  disposition  in  other  ways  a  more  complex  expla- 
nation is  needed. — J.  Marion  Skull. 

1670.  SxTMNEBy  FBANas  B.  Geogn^hic  variation  and  Mendelian  inheritance.  Jour.  Exp. 
Zool.  30 :  369-402.  7  fig,  April  5, 1920. — Paper  is  continuation  of  earlier  biometric  and  genetic 
work  on  geographic  races  of  deer-mouse  (Peromyaoua  maniculatiu)  found  in  California. 
Characters  chosen  for  study  were  length  of  tail,  foot,  ear,  pelvis,  femur  and  skull,  width  of 
dorsal  tail  stripe,  color  of  pelage,  pigmentation  of  foot  and  number  of  caudal  vertebrae.  Fewer 
grades  for  any  one  character  have  been  found  than  number  of  localities  from  which  material 
was  collected.  Members  of  same  subspecies  collected  from  different  localities  often  differ 
widely.  To  a  certain  extent  and  for  certain  characters  gradations  considered  follow  geograph- 
ic and  climatic  sequence.  Degrees  of  difference  in  characters  are,  however,  not  propor- 
tional to  geographic  intervals  between  races  and  there  are  other  incongruities  which  greatly 
complicate  the  situation.  Characters  which  vary  together,  when  geographic  sequence  is 
considered,  may  or  may  not  vary  together  within  any  single  local  collection  and  vice  versa. 
It  seems  that  special  factors,  operating  locally,  must  be  responsible  for  modification  of  parts 
which  do  not  ordinarily  vary  together.  Animals  from  coastal  stations,  which  probably  pre- 
sent graded  series  in  respect  to  both  temperature  and  humidity,  show  similar  gradation  in 
respect  to  mean  width  of  tail  stripe  and  mean  length  of  tail,  foot  and  ear.  Suggestion  is  made 
that  environment  in  course  of  time  has  modified  characters  of  animals  dwelling  at  various 
points.  Variations  within  each  race  are  partly  hereditary  and  partly  'somatic'  in  origin. 
Differences  between  local  races  do  not  act,  in  crossing,  as  simple  Mendelian  factors  although 
theory  of  multiple  factors  would  undoubtedly  be  invoked  by  many  geneticists.  Author  pre- 
fers theory  of  contamination  of  genes.  Deviations  from  type  of  various  characters  in  Fi 
and  Ft  generations  have  been  compared.  Conclusion  is  made  that  variation  is  slightly  greater 
in  Ft.  Incidentally  differences  have  been  observed  between  sexes,  viz. ,  smaller  feet  and  larger 
pelvis  in  females.  These  are  attributed  to  presence  of  at  least  two  hormones  varying  inde- 
pendently.— P.  W.  Whiting. 

1671.  Sutton,  Abthub  W.  Brassica  crosses.  Gard.  Chron.  67:  20.  Jan.  10,  1920. — 
Issue  is  taken  with  the  statements  of  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  journal  in  regard  to  crosses 
between  cauliflower  and  kohl-rabi.  Cauliflower  crosses  readily  with  any  other  type  of  Brae- 
nca  but  the  resulting  forms  are  worthless. — C.  B.  Hutchison. 

1672.  Tammes,  T.  De  leer  der  erffactoren  en  hare  toepassing  op  den  mensch.  Rede,  uit- 
gesptoken  bij  het  aanvaarden  van  het  ambt  van  buitengewoon  hoogleeraar  aan  de  lUjks-Univ.  te 
Groningen.  [The  theory  of  hereditary  factors  and  its  applicability  to  man.  Address,  delivered 
on  assumption  of  the  office  of  Professor  Extraordinarius  in  the  State  University  at  Groningen.] 
!S4  p.    Wolters:  Groningen.,  1919. 

1673.  Th.,G.  Systematic  breeding.  Florists' Exchange  49: 882.  April  10, 1920.-— Popu- 
lar account  of  the  value  of  systematic  breeding  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity, 
especially  as  applied  to  carnation  breeding.  Lack  of  such  knowledge  may  result  in  an  occa- 
sional striking  prize  in  commercial  breeding,  but  no  continuous  series  of  successes.  Describes 
some  work  of  carnation  breeders. — Dobner  &  Sons,  Ward,  and  Fisher.  Systematic  breed- 
ing in  the  hands  of  these  men  brought  the  five-inch  carnation  and  many  other  improve- 
ments. DoBNER  &  Sons'  promising  new  carnation  productions  are  tested  out  by  Samuel 
GoDDABD,  Framingham,  Mass.  Carnation  breeding  is  toward  better  keeping  qualities,  better 
form  and  color,  larger  number  of  blooms  per  plant  without  decrease  in  flower  size  and  produc- 
tion of  a  good  yellow  type. — Orland  E.  White. 

1674.  Th.,  G.  Systematic  breeding  organization  proposed.  Florists'  Exchange  49:  1069. 
May  8,  1920. — Discussion  of  the  advantages  of  systematic  breeding  and  of  the  formation  of  a 
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society  of  growers  interested  in  applying  theoretical  knowledge  to  their  own  problems.  Rec- 
ords of  practical  breeders'  work  should  be  kept  by  a  central  body.  Work  is  often  repeated 
through  lack  of  an  organization  through  which  knowledge  can  be  distributed.  Many  a  valu- 
able discovery  has  probably  been  made  by  individual  workers  and  then  lost  to  the  world 
because  the  records  have  not  been  passed  on.  Author  says  "Darwin's  theories  today  are 
repudiated  to  a  large  extent,  while  Mendel's  law  is  recognized." — Orland  E.  Wkxte. 

1675.  Thomson,  J.  Abthub.  [French  rev.  of:  Macleod,  J.  The  quantitative  method  in 
biology.  15  xSScm,,  v+ttS  p.,  H7  fig,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. :  New  York,  1919.  (See  also 
Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  758.)]    Scientia  27:  244-246.    1920. 

1676.  Tis  CHLEB,  G.  [German  rev.  of :  (1)  Reknbb,  O.  Ueber  Sichtbarwerden  der  Mendel- 
schen  Spaltung  im  Pollen  von  Oenotherabastarden.  (On  the  visibility  of  Mendelian  segnpi- 
tion  in  hybrids  of  Oenothera.)  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  37: 129-135.  1919.  (2)Idbm.  ZnrBlol- 
ogie  und  Morphologie  der  milnnlichen  Hi^lonten  einiger  6notheren.  (Biology  and  morphology 
of  the  male  haplonts  of  some  Oenotheras.)  Zeitschr.  Bot.  11 :  305-380.  39  fig.  1919.]  Zeit- 
schr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  221-223.    Mar.,  1920. 

1677.  ToBKAU,  Db.  Einlge  Mitteilungen  iiber  variabilitJltsverhttltnisse  in  einem  kon- 
stanten  Welzenstamm.  [Some  conununications  concerning  variability  relations  in  a  constant 
wheat  strain.]  Jour.  Landw.  67: 111-149.  1919.— A  biometrical  study  of  variability  and  cor- 
relation in  a  pure  line  of  wheat,  the  constants  for  different  years  being  compared. — C.  B. 
Leighiy. 

167S.  Van  Fleet,  W.  Rose-breeding  notes  for  1918.  Amer.  Rose  Ann.  1919 :  29-35.  1919. 
— ^Description  of  results  from  crossing  numerous  species  and  types  of  roses.  Considerable 
improvement  is  seen  in  newer  hybrids  of  Rosa  rugosa,  R.  Hiigonis,  R,  Soulieanea,  R.  Moyuii. 
Color  range  in  R.  rugosa  hybrids  covers  single  and  double,  constant-blooming  forms  in  clear 
whites  to  glowing  crimsons.  No  pure  yellows.  Creams,  common  and  bright  yellows  may  be 
expected  in  time.  Main  ideal  for  R.  rugosa  hybrids  is  high  class  blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
and  Hybrid  Tea  types  combined  with  vigorous,  hardy,  disease-resistant  plajits.  Premier 
English  rose  of  1918  is  Mermaid,  said  to  be  result  of  R.  bracteata  crossed  with  a  tea-scented 
variety.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  hybrids  of  R.  bracteata  able  to  endure  climate  of 
northern  plains  region,  hybrids  of  R,  bracteata  X  R.  Carolina  giving  promising  results,  and 
enduring  zero  weather.  They  have  beautifully-formed  pink  buds.  No  success  has  been 
attained  in  attempts  to  cross  Harison's  Yellow  for  over  20  years.  More  success  with  seedlings 
of  this  variety,  especially  one  similar  to  one  of  reputed  parents  of  Harison's  Yellow.  Out  of 
many  thousand  seeds  of  Harison's  Yellow  sown,  only  three  grew  so  far.  There  is  possibility 
of  fragrance  of  the  sweetbrier  being  intensified  through  breeding  work. — Orland  E.  White. 

1679.  VAN  WiBSELiNGH,  C.  Obcr  Variabilitat  und  Erblichlceit.  [Concerning  variability 
and  heredity.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22 :  65-126.  10  fig,  Jan.,  1920. — Empha- 
sises importance  of  a  study  of  the  lower  and  simpler  plants  in  the  attempt  to  get  at 
fundamentals  of  heredity  and  variation.  Many  illustrations  are  cited  from  author's  and 
Gerassimoff's  extensive  studies  of  Spirogyra.  Variations  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  cell, 
thickness  and  markings  of  cell  walls,  number  and  form  of  chromatophores,  presence  or  absence 
of  pyrenoids  and  method  of  starch-formation,  number  of  nuclei,  abnormalities  in  nuclear  and 
cell-division,  nimiber  of  chromosomes,  and  nature  and  development  of  nucleoli  are  described 
in  detail,  and  the  causes  giving  rise  to  them  are  discussed.  Variations  in  cell  length,  rate  of 
starch  formation  and  cell  division  may  be  induced  through  alterations  in  amount  of  light,  bat 
are  not  heritable.  Thickness  and  markings  on  cell  walls  are  heritable  even  in  cells  without 
nuclei.  Chromatophores  without  pyrenoids  form  starch  in  a  diffuse  manner  smd  are  passed 
on  through  innumerable  cell  generations  regardless  of  environmental  conditions.  Binudeate 
cells  may  be  produced  through  anaesthesia,  low  temperatures,  or  centrifuging.  This  condi- 
tion is  perpetuated  by  cell  division  and  so  is  heritable.  Instead  of  two  nuclei  there  may  be 
one  giant  nucleus.    In  either  case  the  cells  assume  a  much  larger  diameter  which  is  inherited 
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both  through  cell  division  and  conjugation.  Author  concludes  that  the  nucleus  is  not  the 
sole  bearer  of  hereditary  factors  but  that  on  the  contrary  heritable  variations  may  arise  in 
and  be  transmitted  by  the  chromatophores  and  the  cytoplasm. — Leonaa  L,  Burlingame, 

1680.  Vbsteroaard,  H.  A.  B.  Observations  on  inheritance  in  liqiines,  wheat,  and  barley. 
Tidsskr.  Planteavl.  26:  491^10.    7  fig.    1919. 

1681.  VioiANi,  D.  Sulla  selezlone  del  frumento  "Gentil  Rosso."  [Upon  the  selection  of 
the  wheat  "Gentil  Rosso."]    Stas.  Sper.  Agr.  Italiane  52:  5-13.    1919. 

1682.  VooT,  A.  Der  Altersstor,  seine  Hereditflt  und  seine  Stellung  nach  eiogener  Krank- 
heit  und  Senium.  [Senile  cataract,  its  heredity  and  its  place  in  exogenous  disease  and  senile 
degeneration.]    Zeitschr.  Augenheilkunde  40:  123.    1918. 

1683.  VON  Graeicbnitz.  [German  rev.  of:  Cranb,  M.  B.  Heredity  of  types  of  inflores- 
cence and  fruits  in  tomato.  Jour.  Genetics  5:  1-10.  1915.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm. 
Vererb.  22:223-224.    Mar.,  1920. 

1684.  voK  Ubisch,  G.  n.  Beitrag  zu  einer  Paktorenanalyse  von  Gerste.  [Contribution 
to  a  factorial  analysis  of  barley.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  20:  65-117.  7  fig.,  11 
diagrams.    Jan.,  1919. 

1685.  VON  Wettstein,  Fritz.  Vererbungserscheintmgen  und  Systematik  bei  Hi^bnten 
und  D^lohaplonten  im  Pflanzenreich.  [Genetical  phenomena  and  taxonomy  in  hi^lonts  and 
d^lonts  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abst&mm.  Vererb.  21:  233-246.  Nov., 
1919. 

1686.  W.,  B.  C.  A.  [Rev.  of:  Punnbtt,  R.  C.  Mendelism.  Sth  ed.,  Macmillan  h  Co.: 
London,  1919.]    Jour.  Botany  57:  357-358.    1919. 

1687.  W.,  F.  A.  The  meaning  of  continuous  variation  in  color.  Jour.  Heredity  11: 84-86. 
1  fig,    Feb.,  1920. 

1688.  Waldron,  L.  R.,  and  J.  A.  Clark.  Kota,  a  rust  resisting  variety  of  common  spring 
wheat.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  11:  187-195.  1  pi.  1919. — ^A  variety  of  bearded  hard  red 
spring  wheat,  named  Kota,  has  been  foimd  to  possess  resistance  to  the  form  or  forms  of  stem 
rust  of  wheat  present  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  Brookings,  South  Dakota,  and  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota,  in  1918.  Preliminary  tests  with  Kota  show  it  to  have  yielding  ability.  In  baking  tests 
it  ranked  high  when  compared  with  other  bread  wheats. — H.  K.  Hayes. 

1680.  Waldron,  L.  R.  First  generation  crosses  between  two  alfidfa  species.  Jour.  Amer. 
Soc.  Agron.  12:  133-143.  1920. — ^A  report  on  the  weight  of  plants  of  the  first  generation 
hybrids,  secured  by  crossing  Medicago  sativa  (conunon  alfalfa)  with  Medicago  falcata  (yellow- 
flowered).  The  hybrids  showed  47.5  per  cent  more  weight  than  the  parents.  No  significant 
differences  were  observed  in  the  heights  of  the  hybrid  and  the  non-hybrid  plants.  Increased 
we^t  was  then  probably  due  to  an  increased  number  of  stems  per  plant.  Plants  of  M.  falcata 
showed  less  winter-killing  than  the  other  groups. — F.  M.  Schertz. 

1680.  Wanobrin,  W.  Der  Generationswechsel  im  Tier-  und  Pflanzenreich.  [The  alter- 
nation of  generations  in  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms.]  Schrif  t.  Naturf .  Ces.  Danzig  15 : 1-13. 
1918. 

1691.  Warren,  Don  C.  Spotting  inheritance  in  Drosophila  busckii  Coq.  Genetics  5: 
60-110.  1  pl.t  4  fi^'  Jan. ,  1920. — Variation  was  noted  among  males  of  D.  busckii  in  number  of 
spots  on  tergum  of  fifth  abdominal  segment.  Selection  isolated  two  types,  the  two-spot  and 
the  six-spot,  although  the  germinal  behavior  of  the  three  separate  strains  was  distinct. 
Crosses  indicate  that  (1)  the  same  high  factor  has  been  isolated  in  all  three  strains;  (2)  the 
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high  or  low  is  neither  completely  dominant  to  the  other;  (3)  the  female  may  transmit  the 
factor  for  specific  configuration  although  she  is  always  of  the  six-spot  type. — Stock  501  gave 
a  mutant  with  an  exceptionally  large  outer  spot.  Tests  with  two-spot  line  indicate  that  the 
factor  for  the  middle  spots  may  be  sex-linked  in  this  particular  strain. — ^Temperature  has  & 
differential  effect  on  spotting.  Low  temperatures  (11-15°C.)  emphasize  outer  spots  and 
reduce  the  middle  ones,  even  in  the  two-spot  selected  lines. — Six  females  appeared  simultane- 
ously in  one  stock,  lacking  the  middle  spots.  When  mated  to  brothers,  these  gave  rise  to  & 
variable  abnormal  strain.  Selection  purified  the  stock.  Grosses  show  that  male  can  trans- 
mit  the  factor,  although  not  showing  the  character  himself. — ^To  conclude,  inheritance  of 
spotting  in  D,  busckix  is  complicated.  The  same  spot  in  the  female  and  in  different  strains 
of  males  are  due  to  different  factors.  Environment,  particularly  temperature,  has  a  differen- 
tial effect  on  the  development  of  the  various  spots,  and  is  important  in  the  interpretation 
of  selection. — Joseph  Krafka,  Jr. 

• 

1692.  Weatherwax,  Paul.    The  origin  of  the  intolerance  of  inbreeding  in  maize.    Amer. 

Nat.  54: 184^187.  Mar.-Apr.,  1920.— 'In  regard  to  androgyny  and  to  protogyny  of  individual 
inflorescences  maize  presents  no  fundamental  difference  from  other  American  representatives 
of  Maydeae.  This  fact  together  with  reduction  in  number  of  inflorescences  due  to  the  mode 
of  long  continued  cultivation  and  hence  widespread  cross-pollination  make  it  unnecessary  to 
assume  the  introduction  of  intolerance  of  self-pollination  from  another  group. — D,  F.  Jone». 

1693.  Weimer,  J.  L.  Variations  in  Pleurage  curvicolla  (Wint.)  Kuntze.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot. 
6:  406-409.  1010. — Data  on  the  extent  of  variation  in  certain  characters  due  to  differences 
in  substratum  upon  which  a  pure  strain  of  Pleurage  curvicolla  was  grown,  indicates  unreli- 
ability of  taxonomic  criteria  for  species  formation  in  fungi.  Spore  size  was  found  to  be  rela- 
tively constant  but  size  of  perithecia  showed  greater  variation  and  secondary  spore  appen- 
dages, a  recognized  character  for  this  species,  were  not  seen.  Observations  of  author  uid 
others  indicate  that  this  species  may  have  128, 256,  or  512  spores  in  ascus  as  a  result  of  7, 8  or 
9  mitoses.    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  694.] — T.  H,  Goodspeed, 

1694.  Wenholz,  H.  Maize  breeding.  Agricultural  research  in  Australia.  Advisory 
Council  Sci.  and  Ind.  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bull.  7 :  39-48.  1918. — ^Author  believes  that 
improvement  of  maize  can  be  accomplished  largely  by  selection  within  a  variety  and  therefore 
the  experiment  farms  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  restricted  to  the  use  of  one  variety  which 
previous  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  for  the  district. — Study  of  ear  characters  had 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  them  are  associated  with  yield.  These  characters  are 
length  and  shape  of  ear,  weight  and  percentage  of  shelled  grain,  space  between  the  rows,  fill- 
ing and  character  of  the  butts  and  tips,  depth  of  grain  and  size  of  core.  The  ideal  ear  with 
many  of  these  desirable  characters  highly  developed  has  not  been  found  by  experiment  to 
be  positively  correlated  with  yielding  capacity  under  all  conditions. — ^Data  are  being  col- 
lected to  discover  what  visible  characters  in  the  ear  are  associated  with  yielding  capacity. 
Thus  far  it  is  found  that  although  depth  of  grain  is  correlated  with  yield  in  a  late-maturing 
variety  on  the  coast,  this  correlation  does  not  exist  with  the  early  variations  of  the  table- 
lands. In  regions  of  good  rainfall,  moderate-sized  core  is  correlated  with  yielding  capacity 
while  in  regions  of  scanty  rainfall  smallness  of  core  is  a  character  somewhat  related  to  drought 
resistance  but  not  to  very  high  yields. — Another  measurable  ear  character  found  to  be  related 
to  yield  is  the  weight.  Author  states  that  uniformity  in  the  appearance,  size,  shape  of  ear, 
and  character  of  the  indentation  of  the  grain  gives  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  maturing  of  the 
crop  and  in  consequence  a  greater  uniformity  in  flowering  which  latter  has  been  found  to  be 
directly  associated  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  barren  stalks. — Ear-to-row  breeding  is  highly 
reconmiended  and  in  ear-to-row  tests  author  notes  having  made  some  very  careful  observa- 
tions which  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  maize  breeding  and  selection.  It  has  been 
found,  for  instance,  that  some  rows  from  individual  ears  contain  a  high  percentage  of  barren 
stalks  while  other  rows  have  practically  none.  It  has  also  been  found  that  many  of  the 
highest-yielding  rows  in  the  tests  have  been  most  uniform  in  the  type  of  ears  produced. 
Author  considers  that  this  observation  supports  the  practice  of  breeding  for  uniformity  in 
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ar  type. — In  breeding  for  early  maturity  author  recommends  selecting  early-maturing  plants 
1  the  field  instead  of  the  longer  process  of  elimination  of  the  late-maturing  types  in  the 
ariety  by  gradual  acclimatisation. — In  breeding  for  drought-resistance  the  greatest  difficulty 
0  be  overcome  is  the  ''blasting"  effect  of  hot,  dry  winds  on  pollen  viability,  although  in  some 
ifltricts  this  is  obviated  by  planting  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  stated  that  while  breeding 
lay  produce  a  drought-resistant  pollen  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  limitation  of  mois- 
ure  in  the  soil  is  also  a  contributing  factor  in  low  yields. — J,  H.  Kempton. 

1605.  White,  Orland  E.  [Rev.  of :  East,  Edward  M. ,  and  Donald  F.  Jones.  Inbreed- 
Dg  and  outbreeding.  Hx91  cm,,  986  p.,  i6  fig,  J.  B.  Lippincott:  Philadelphia,  1919.] 
?orreya  20:  32-34.    Mar.-Apr.,  1920.— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  671;  5,  Entries  437, 1607. 

1696.  WiQOANS,  C.  C.  Some  Victors  fiivoring  or  opposing  fruitfulness  in  i^les.  Missouri 
Lgric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  32: 1-60.  6  fi^j,  1918. — Studied  individual  fruit  spurs  of  six  com- 
aercial  varieties  of  apples.  Three  varieties  were  known  as  annual  bearers  and  these  developed 
airly  high  percentage  of  blossoms  each  year  while  three  were  classed  as  alternate  bearers. 
[Vo  of  the  annual  bearers  were  able  to  develop  blossoms  in  successive  seasons  on  the  same 
pur  in  much  greater  proportion  than  other  varieties  observed.  Bearing  spurs  ranged  from  2 
o  8  ye&rs  in  age,  3  to  6  or  7  years  being  most  effective  fruiting  age. — ^Found  slightly  higher  cod- 
ientration  of  sap  (freezing  point  method)  in  bearing  than  in  non-bearing  spurs  and  noted 
narked  decrease  in  sap  concentration  in  late  June  or  early  July.  Sugar  and  starch  were  shown 
>y  chemical  methods  to  be  present  in  slightly  greater  quantities  in  bearing  than  in  non-bearing 
ipurs.  Determined  effect  of  girdling,  fertilisers,  cultural  treatments,  and  etherisation  on 
concentration  of  cell  sap. — E.  K.  Hayes. 

1697.  Wilder,  Harris  Hawthorne.  Physical  correspondence  in  two  sets  of  duplicate 
irins.    Jour.  Heredity  10:  410-420.     Fig.  16-19.    Dec,  1919. 

1698.  .Winters,  A.  Y.  Bngenics,  the  war  instinct  and  democracy.  Jour.  Heredity  10: 
(54^256.    June,  1919. 

1699.  Woods,  Frederick  Adams.  Twins  prove  the  importance  of  chromosomes.  Jour. 
Eleredity  10:423-125.    Dec,  1919. 

1700.  Woods,  Frederick  Adams.  A  definition  of  heredity — "Nature  vs.  nurture"  not  a 
SOod  eqiression.    Jour.  Heredity  10:  426-427.    Dec,  1919. 

1701.  Wriedt,  Chr.  The  brindle  colour  in  cattle  in  relation  to  red.  Jour.  Genetics  9:  83. 
Dec,  1919. — ^Author  concludes  from  records  on  Telemark  breed  in  Norway  that  brindle  is 
dominant  to  red  (and  not  a  heterosygote  between  red  and  black  as  J.  Carlson  had  concluded), 
9n  the  basis  of  the  following:  Brindle  X  brindle  or  brindle  X  red  gives  both  brindle  and  red, 
but  red  X  red  gives  only  red.  Black  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in  this  breed,  the  characteristic 
oolors  being  brindle  and  red. — J.  A.  Detlefsen. 

1702.  Zblent,  Charles.  A  change  in  the  bar  gene  of  Drosophila  melanogaster  involving 
further  decrease  in  &cet  number  and  increase  in  dominance.  Jour.  Exp.  Zool.  30:  293-^324. 
9  fig.  April  5, 1920. — Author,  who  has  for  some  time  been  studying  the  effect  of  selection  upon 
the  physical  appearance  and  hereditary  determiners  ("bar  gene'')  of  the  barred  eye  of  Droso- 
phila melanogaster,  reports  several  mutants  that  have  arisen  in  respect  to  this  character. 
Bar  gene,  which  is  sex-linked,  is  concerned  with  the  production  of  an  eye  with  a  greatly  re- 
duced number  of  facets  (an  average  of  about  seventy-five,  instead  of  the  usual  eight  hundred 
of  normal  "full-eye"  fiies).  The  Fi  generation  of  bar  by  full-eye  is  nearly  intermediate 
between  the  parents.  To  avoid  the  effects  of  varying  temperature,  the  flies  of  these  data  were 
reared  at  uniform  temperature.  Though  considerable  variability  occurs  in  facet  number, 
one  male  appeared,  having  only  nineteen  facets,  a  number  markedly  lower  than  the  lowest 
otherwise  known  for  bar  eye.    This  fly  produced  a  race  with  average  of  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
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three  facets.  The  gene  concerned  is  named  ultra-bar,  and  shows  a  marked  dominance  OTer 
both  bar  and  full-eye,  so  that  the  Fi  generation  has  eyes  almost  as  small  as  those  of  ultra4>ar. 
Crossing-over  tests  seem  to  show  that  ultra-bar  is  an  allelomorph  of  bar.  Author  calls  atten- 
tion to  this  evidence  of  mutation  in  a  gene  during  selection,  but  thinks  the  direction  of  muts- 
tion  probably  not  significantx  inasmuch  as  mutations  toward  full-eye  have  also  occurred.— 
John  S,  Dexter. 

HORTICULTURE 

C.  H.  GouRLET,  Editor 
FRUITS  AND  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE 

1703.  Allbn,  W.  J.    Orchard  notes.    F^bmafy.    Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31: 143- 
143.    1920. 

1704.  Allbn,  W.  J.  Apricot  growing  In  New  South  Wales.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wsks 
31:201-207.    1  fig.    1920. 

1705.  Allbn,  W.  J.  Peach  growing  In  New  South  Wales.  Agric.  Gai.  New  South  WalM 
31:127-133.    g  fi^.    1920. 

1706.  Allbn,  W.  J.,  AND  W.  C.  G.  Brereton.  Orchard  notes.  January.  Agric.  Gsi. 
New  South  Wales  31 :  05-67.    1920. 

1707.  Allen,  W.  J.,  and  W.  lb  Gat  Brereton.  Orchard  notes.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South 
Wales  31 :  294-295.    1920. 

1708.  Allen,  W.  J.,  and  S.  A.  Hooo.  Cherry  g^rowing  in  New  South  Wales.  Agric.  Gas. 
New  South  Wales  3 1 :  277-279.    1920. 

1709.  Allen,  W.  J.,  and  S.  A.  Hooo.  Orchard  notes.  March.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South 
Wales  31:  221-222.    1920. 

1710.  Andr£,  G.  Sur  Tinversion  du  sucre  de  canne  pendant  la  conservation  des  oraag^s. 
[The  inversion  of  sucrose  in  oranges  during  storage.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 12&- 
128.     1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2193. 

1711.  Anontmous.    The  cocoanut  raft.    Sci.  Amer.  122:  339.    1  fin.    1920. 

1712.  Anontmous.  Lime  sulphur  spray  following  Bordeaux.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19: 
371-374.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  2001. 

1713.  Anontmous.  The  most  valuable  crop.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  316.  1920.— A  note 
concerning  the  value  of  the  cocoanut  palm. — Chas.  H.  Otis. 

1714.  Anontmous.  Liming  fruit  trees.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Victoria  17:  699.  1919.— 
The  following  formula  is  given  for  washing  tree  trunks:  10  pounds  of  fresh  quicklime  in  JSO 
gallons  of  water,  enough  water  being  added  at  first  to  cover  the  lime,  add  8  pounds  of  flowen 
of  sulphur,  allow  to  boil  for  20  minutes,  and  add  the  remaining  quantity  of  water. — J.  /. 
Skinner. 

1715.  Anontmous.  Conference  on  fruit  growing.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  45:  60-80. 
1919. — ^This  is  a  report  of  a  discussion  of  the  distribution,  varieties,  disease  control,  ind 
grading  of  deciduous  fruits. — J.  K.  Shaw. 

1716.  Anontmous.  Revival  of  indigo.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88:  271,  279.  1919.  [Ab- 
stract. ] 
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1717.  Anontmoxjs.  graying  programs  for  the  orchard  and  fruit  garden.  Monthly  Bull. 
)hio  Agric.  Exp.  8ta.  5:  67-78.    1920. 

1718.  Baker,  C.  F.  Cooperative  seed  exchange.  Philippine  Agric.  8:  19-21.  1919. — 
!*his  paper  gives  a  list  of  tropical  plants,  seeds  of  which  are  desired  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ure  (Philippine  Islands)  in  exchange  for  seeds  of  the  College  stock. — S.  F.  Trelease, 

1719.  Ballou,  F.  H.y  AND  I.  P.  Lewis.  Horticultural  notes  from  the  county  experiment 
ftrms  of  Ohio.  Monthly  Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5:  52-57.  S  pi,  1920.~Plans  for  prun- 
agy  fertilising,  landscaping  and  management  are  given. — R,  C.  Thomas, 

1720.  Ballou,  F.  H.,  and  I.  P.  Lewis.  Culture  and  feeding  of  the  i^le  orchard, 
ionthly  Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5 :  43-48.  9  pi,  1920. — ^The  article  includes  a  comparison 
)f  the  value  of  fertilisers  used  respectively  with  the  grass  mulch  and  tillage  systems  of  culture. 
-R.  C,  Thomas, 

1721.  Ballou,  F.  H.,  and  I.  P.  Lewis.  Pruning  tests  in  young  i^le  orchards.  Monthly 
)ull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5: 85-00.  6  pi,  1920. — This  is  a  report  of  tests  made  in  orchards 
kf  County  Experiment  Farms  in  Ohio.  Seven  methods  are  discussed  briefly,  vis.,  (1)  Light 
lormant  pruning.  (2)  Heavy  dormant  pruning.  (3)  Light  summer  pruning.  (4)  Heavy 
nimmer  pruning.  (5)  Light  dormant  pruning  with  smnmer  clipping  of  new  shoots.  (6) 
leavy  dormant  pruning  with  summer  clipping  of  new  shoots,  and  (7)  No  pruning. — R,  C. 
rhamas. 

1722.  Balme,  Juan.  B1  olive  ysuporvenir  en  Mexico.  [The  olive  and  its  future  in  Mexico.] 
Sev.  Agric.  [Mexico]  3 :  379-383.  9  fig,  1919. — ^History  of  olive  culture  in  California  and  other 
)arts  of  the  new  world,  and  the  possibilities  of  growing  the  tree  in  Mexico. — John  A,  Stevenson. 

1723.  Beck  with,  Charles  C.  The  effect  of  certain  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers 
m  the  yield  of  cranberries.  Soil  Sci.  8:  483-490.  1919. — ^As  a  result  of  one  year's  studies  on 
;be  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  cranberries,  the  optimum  amount  of  a  mixed  fertiliser 
consisting  of  sodium  nitrate,  75  pounds;  dried  blood,  75  pounds;  rock  phosphate,  300  pounds; 
K>ta8sium  sulfate,  50  pounds,  was  found  to  be  800  pounds.  A  mixture  of  mineral  and  organic 
litrogen  did  not  prove  superior  to  sodium  nitrate  alone.  Calcium  cyanamid  and  barium 
>ho8phate  proved  unsatisfactory'  sources  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  respectively. — W,  J, 
Robbins, 

1724.  Bernard,  Charles.  La  culture  du  th6  aux  Indes  n^erlandaises.  [Tea-culture  in 
lie  Dutch  East  Indies.]  Rev.  G6n.  Sci.  Puree  et  Appliqu6es  30:  17-18.  1919.— This  paper, 
>y  the  Director  of  the  Tea-Experiment  Station  in  Buitenzorg,  Java,  covering  the  industry 
ndicated  by  the  title,  is  of  such  conciseness  as  not  to  lend  itself  to  further  condensation 
nto  an  abstract. — 0,  J.  Peirce, 

1725.  Blair,  W.  S.  Orchard  cultivation.  Fruit  Growers'  Assoc.  Nova  Scotia  Ann.  Rept. 
i5:  18-27.  1919. — Early  plowed  land  contained  5.6  per  cent  more  moisture  in  August  than 
and  plowed  two  weeks  later.  In  another  experiment  sod  land  contained  5.9  per  cent  moisture 
n  August  while  land  cultivated  six  times  and  seeded  to  a  cover  crop  on  July  20  contained  14.1 
)er  cent.  Of  the  cover  crops  used  crimson  clover  depleted  the  soil  moisture  least  and  millet 
nost. — Paid  A,  Murphy, 

1726.  BouLOER,  G.  S.  [Rev.  of:  Bedford,  Duke  of,  and  Spencer  Pickering.  Science 
ind  fruit  growing:  Being  an  account  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  Wobum  Eqwrimental  Fruit 
fann  since  its  foundation  in  1894.  xxi%-\-S61  p,  Macmillan  &  Co. :  New  York,  1919.]  Jour. 
3otany  58:  28-29.    1920. 

1727.  Botsr,  G.  fitudes  sur  la  biologie  et  la  culture  des  cliainpignons  superleurs.  [Biol- 
Cy  and  culture  of  mushrooms.]  M6m.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux  VII,  2: 233-344.  4  pi,, 
)Ofig.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1931. 
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1728.  Cabrera,  Teodoro.  La  otllidad  de  lot  gnayabos.  [Uses  of  the  gvam-trees.) 
fRevist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2:  628.    1919. 

1729.  Call,  L.  E.  Director's  report.  Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Ann.  Rept.  1917-18.  es  p. 
I918.--See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1466, 2024. 

1730.  Calvino,  Mario.  Resefio  general  sobre  la  arboricultora  fmtal  de  Mexico.  (Fruit 
trees  of  Mexico.]  Rev.  Agric.  [Mexico]  5 :  34-42.  6  fig.  1919.-^Li8t8  the  fruits  of  Mexico  both 
lor  the  tropical  and  the  temperate  belts,  giving  uses  and  possibilities  of  development  of  each. 
Fruits  belonging  to  the  following  genera  are  discussed:  CrcUaegus,  Carasus^  Persea,  JvgkaUf 
Casimiroaj  DiospyroSf  Lucuma,  Citrus,  Muaa,  Theobroma,  Annona,  Spondias,  Carica,  Aekroit 
Pstdium,  Chrysophyllum,  Mangifera,  Cocos,  Cudonia,  Phoenix,  Vitis,  and  Olea.—^ohn  A, 
Stevenson, 

1731.  CoNDiT,  I.  J.  Caprifigs  and  ci^irification.  Univ.  California  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull. 
319: 341-375.  1920. — Figs  which  drop  may  be  of  the  Smyrna  class,  the  fruits  of  which  require 
caprification  in  order  to  set  and  remain  on  the  tree;  they  may  be  of  the  caprifig  class,  the 
fruits  of  which  drop  unless  inhabited  by  the  fig  insect;  or  they  may  be  common  figs  which 
drop  because  of  unsuitable  climatic  conditions.  Varieties  of  caprifigs  which  consistently 
bear  quantities  of  polleniferous  figs  year  after  year,  should  be  discarded,  as  they  are  of  no 
value  in  caprification.    A  list  of  commercially  grown  varieties  is  given. — A.  R.  C.  Haas. 

1732.  DucoMBT,  M.  V.  Par  quel  moyen  peut-on  assurer  a  Tobtenir  la  proprl6t6  des  jui' 
4t£8  nouvelles  de  plants  cultiv^s.  [How  can  the  ownership  of  new  varieties  of  cultimted  pknti 
be  assured  to  the  owner.]  Jour.  Soc.  Nation.  Hortic.  France  20:  120-121,  139-144, 173-177. 
June,  July  and  August,  1919. — ^The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  originator  of  a 
new  and  worthy  plant  is  not  protected  in  his  rights  in  the  same  way  that  an  inventor  or  writer 
is.  He  thinks  that  a  man  who  has  spent  years  in  developing  a  worthy  plant  should  be  pro- 
tected by  law  so  that  no  one  else  would  be  allowed  to  propagate  and  disseminate  it  without 
paying  a  royalty  to  the  originator.  The  writer  recommends  for  France: — (1)  That  an  asso- 
ciation of  French  plant  breeders  be  formed. — (2)  That  one  or  more  government  establishr 
ments,  open  to  the  public,  be  instituted  for  the  acceptance  and  preservation  of  new 
varieties. — (3)  That  committees  of  acceptance  and  control  be  appointed. — (4)  That  every 
request  for  entry  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  new  variety;  a  supply  of 
seeds,  bulbs,  roots,  buds  or  grafts;  as  exact  an  account  as  possible  of  the  parentage  of  the 
new  form;  and  a  promise  to  send  periodically  fresh  supplies  of  seeds,  roots,  etc.,  and  to 
permit  visits  to  the  plantations  in  the  event  of  controversy. — (5)  That  the  request  for 
registration  of  the  new  variety  be  publicly  announced.— (6)  That  in  the  case  of  annuals  a 
provisional  certificate  be  given  after  one  year  and  a  final  certificate  after  not  less  than  two 
years  and  that  certificate  in  the  case  of  pereimials  be  granted  in  as  short  a  time  as  the 
nature  of  each  permits. — (7)  That  the  certificate  guarantee  only  the  authenticity  of  the 
plants  not  their  productivity  or  any  other  quality. — (8)  That  the  certificate  be  revoked  if  the 
variety  prove  unstable  or  is  shown  not  to  be  a  novelty. — (9)  That  during  the  period  of 
certification  no  sale  of  the  variety  be  allowed  without  the  authorisation  of  the  originator.— 
No  recommendation  is  made  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  (protection  for  the  originator. 
— H.  C.  Thompson. 

1733.  Ellenwood,  C.  W.  Bearing  habits  of  the  Delicious  i^le.  Monthly  Bull.  Ohio 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5:  27-28.    f  tables.    1920. 

1734.  Enfer,  V.  L'ensachage  des  fruits.  [Bagging  fruits.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  294-295. 
June,  1919. — The  enclosing  of  fruits  in  sacks  has  long  been  practiced  as  a  protection  against 
various  insects  and  hail,  and  because  fruits  thus  protected  are  improved  in  texture  and  sise. 
Sacks  of  a  size  appropriate  to  the  fruit  to  be  enclosed  are  chosen,  the  deformed  and  exeetf 
fruits  removed,  and  those  remaining  enclosed  when  they  are  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  or  at  least 
by  June  15  before  the  egg-laying  period  of  the  codling  moth.   Small  holes  are  cut  near  the  bot- 
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toms  of  the  sacks  in  order  that  air  may  be  admitted  and  excess  moisture  drained  out.  The 
fruit  may  remain  covered  until  harvested,  but  the  more  highly  colored  varieties  should  be 
gradually  uncovered  by  cutting  out  parts  of  the  sack  about  September  10.  It  may  be  removed 
entirely  several  days  later,  after  the  skin  has  hardened  somewhat.  Bits  of  paper  should  be 
left  attached  to  the  peduncles  of  the  fruits,  in  order  to  prevent  attacks  by  birds. — E.  J. 
Kraus. 

1735.  Enfer,  V.  Selection  des  jetuies  fruits.  [The  selection  of  young  fruits.]  Rev. 
Hortic.  91 :  333-334.  August,  1919. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  fruit  buds  are  removed 
by  pruning  or  are  destroyed  by  cold  or  unfavorable  weather,  still,  more  generally  remain  than 
can  be  matured  into  good  fruits.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  remove  all  deformed  and  small 
fruits  as  early  in  the  season  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  the  fruit  spurs  are  close  together 
the  fruits  from  half  of  them  should  be  removed  entirely  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  crop  the 
following  year.  Later,  selection  is  to  be  made  of  those  which  are  to  be  sacked.  The  number 
of  fruits  to  be  preserved  on  each  tree  will  vary  with  the  vigor  of  the  tree  and  the  final  volume 
of  the  fruit  when  mature.  If  a  variety  is  the  more  valuable  because  of  its  extraordinary  sise, 
very  few  fruits  should  be  allowed  to  remain  even  on  vigorous  trees. — E,  J.  Kraus. 

1736.  Fenzi,  E.  O.  Le  culture  ortive  in  Tripolitania.  [Vegetable  culture  in  Tripolitania.] 
Bull.  R.  Soc.  Toscana  Orticult.  44:  105-109.  1919. — ^A  discussion  of  the  crops  cultivated  in 
this  Italian  colony. — W,  E.  Chandler. 

1737.  GiNABTE,  Benjamin  Muf^oz.  Algo  mis  sobre  el  cultivo  de  la  pifia.  [More  about 
pineapple  culture.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2: 592-593.  Fig,  1-2.  1919.— The  opinion  of 
Rossi  that  the  pineapple  is  a  native  of  Brazil  is  recorded.  The  qualities  of  the  fruits  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  pineapple  and  closely  related  plants  are  described.  A  classification  by 
RoBSi  is  given. — F.  M.  BlodgetU 

1738.  Gladwin,  F.  E.  A  test  of  methods  of  pruning  the  Concord  grape  in  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt.  New  York  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  [Geneva]  Bull.  464:  189-213.  10  pL  1919.— Experi- 
ments covering  a  period  of  eight  years  were  conducted  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Seven  methods  of 
training  were  tested  and  early  winter  pruning  compared  with  late  winter  pruning.  So  far  as 
yield  is  concerned,  the  single-stem  Kniffin,  the  Munson,  and  the  Chautauqua  methods  of  train- 
ing proved  about  equal;  while  fruit  from  the  high-renewal  and  two-stem  Kniffin  methods  was 
smaller  in  quantity  and  poorer  in  quality.  Considering  all  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  several  methods,  the  single-stem  Kniffin  outranked  all  other  methods  of  training. 
On  the  whole,  late  winter  pruning  made  a  slightly  better  showing  than  early  winter  pruning; 
but  the  difference  in  yield,  wood  growth,  and  maturity  of  fruit  was  too  slight  to  warrant  the 
definite  conclusion  that  either  method  of  pruning  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other. — F,  C. 
Stewart, 

9^1739.  Green,  W.  J.    Smudging  to  prevent  frost.    Monthly  Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
5r63.    1920. 

1740.  Grueber,  Charles.  Annual  report  of  the  senior  fruit  inspector.  Tasmania  Agric. 
and  Stock  Dept.  Rept.  191&-19: 10-11.  1919.— Administrative  report  on  enforcement  of  vari- 
ous regulations  at  the  port  of  entry  and  departure.  The  "apples  and  pears  standaridization 
act"  was  not  complied  with  satisfactorily.  Many  growers  preferred  to  ship  ungraded  stock 
and  some  such  shipments  sold  as  well  as  stock  marked  "Fancy.'' — Shipments  from  Hobart 
for  the  year  were  over  one  million  cases  of  fresh  fruit. — D,  Reddick, 

1741.  Hatton,  Ronald  G.  Paradise  apple  stocks;  their  fruit  and  blossom  described. 
Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44:  89-94.  Fig.  26-SS.  1919.— The  author  lists  nine  types  of  dwarf 
apple  stocks  grown  at  the  Wye  College  Fruit  Experiment  Station,  England.  These  have  been 
compared  with  a  series  of  "free''  or  standard  stocks  and  there  appears  to  be  no  strict 
dividing  line  between  the  two  series.  Eight  of  the  dwarf  types  have  fruited  and  tabular 
description  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  given. — J.  K,  Shaw. 
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1742.  Hatwood,  a.  H.  The  rice  bean  (Phaseolus  calcazatus)  or  so-called  Jerusalem  pea 
(P.  trinervis).  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31 :  289-290.  1  fig,  1920.— Notes  are  given  on 
the  plant  as  a  cover  crop  for  bananas.    Its  use  is  recommended. — L.  R.  Waldron, 

1743.  HoDOSON,  R.  W.  Pruning  the  navel  oranges.  California  Citrograph  5:  138,  169. 
1920. 

1744.  HoNNET,  G.  Lea  hybrldes  en  1919.  [The  hybrids  In  1919.]  Rev.  Vitic.  52: 53-59. 
1920. — ^The  oldest  hybrids  most  resistant  to  drought  are:  Oberlins,  Gaillard  Number  2,  Con- 
derc  202  X  75,  146  X  51,  Seibel  1000,  2859,  Bertille-Serve  450;  those  less  resistant  are:  S.  2003, 
2006,  G.  194,  157,  S.  2734,  880,  C.  272  X  60.  Two  black  grapes,  B-S,  413  and  G.  106  X  46,  have 
grown  and  produced  well.  The  new  black  direct  producers  are:  Baco  Nimiber  1,  B-S  872, 
893, 1129,  Malegue  829  X  6,  M.  2049  X  3,  S.  4121, 4643, 4636  and  5212.  Among  the  white  varieties 
are:  C.  162  X  5,  S.  2638,  4681, 4955,  4986, 5279,  M.  1647  X  8, 1157  X  1,  Baco  22A,  B.  43  X  23.  A 
certain  number  of  these  new  varieties  appear  to  be  very  promising.  They  are  more  resistant 
to  fungous  diseases  than  Vinifera  varieties. — L.  Bonnet, 

1745.  HouBER,  J.  S.  Recent  tests  of  materials  to  control  San  Jose  scale.  Monthly  BulL 
Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5:  49^1.    1920. 

1746.  Howard,  A.,  and  G.  L.  G.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Botanists.  Sci.  Rept. 
Agric.  Res.  Inst.  Pusa  19ia-19:  46-67.     PI.  6  and  6,    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1159. 

1747.  Htde,  W.  G.  Orchard  cover-crop  eiperlments  on  the  Mountere  Hills.  New  Zealand 
Jour.  Agric.  19:  364r^65.    Fig.  1.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1262. 

1748.  Jones,  J.  Plant  Importations.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department,  Dominica, 
1918-19: 2-3.  [Imp.  Dept.  Agric.  Barbados,  1919.] — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  following  plants: 
Mexican  apple  {Caaimiroa  ediUis),  Rambutam  (Nephelium  lappaceum),  PoiUaria  siiavtx,. 
Jaboticaba  (Myrciaria  cauliflora),  Brazil  nut  {Bertholetia  exceUa),  Sapucaia  nut  {Lecytkis 
Zabucajo)f  Suwarri  nut  {Caryoear  nuciform)  and  Ghicle  giun  tree.  Other  plants  under  trial 
are  Sarawak  bean  (Dolichos  Hosei),  from  St.  Lucia,  and  Cyiisus  Palmensia^  C,  8tenopeUdu» 
and  C,  pMiduSf  plants  used  in  the  Ganary  Islands  for  forage  purposes.  Mention  is  also* 
made  of  Momordica  cochin-chinensis,  the  seeds  of  which  contain  an  oil  of  remarkable  drying 
properties. — J,  S.  Dash, 

1749.  Jones,  J.  Plot  eiperlments  with  orchard  cultivation.  Report  on  the  Agricultural 
Department,  Dominica,  1919-19:  18-23.  [Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados. 
1919.] — The  author  treats  in  a  full  and  interesting  manner  the  difficulties  encountered  while 
carrying  on  manurial  and  other  experiments  with  such  permanent  crops  as  cacao  and  limes. 
Many  useful  suggestions  are  given. — J,  S,  Dash. 

1750.  KiRBT,  R.  S.,  and  J.  S.  Martin.  A  study  of  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
flower  beds  of  Jonathan  and  Grimes  Golden  In  relation  to  different  types  (clover  sod,  blue  giaaa 
sod,  cover  crop,  and  clean  tillage)  of  soil  management.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.  25:  265-200. 
PL  7,  1920. — ^Experiments  made  at  Gouncil  Bluffs,  Iowa,  indicate  that  flower  buds  of  apple 
form  earlier  and  in  greater  numbers  where  soil  moisture  is  less,  and  that  nitrogen  added  by 
clover  sod  induces  earlier  formation  of  flower  buds.  The  flowers  are  differentiated  during  a 
period  of  about  four  weeks  on  each  tree,  at  some  time  between  July  1  and  September  15r 
according  to  variety  and  location. — H,  S,  Canard, 

1751.  Kellbt,  W.  p.,  and  E.  E.  Thomas.  The  effects  of  alkali  on  citrus  trees.  Cali- 
fornia Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  318: 305-337.  1920.~The  bulletin  aims  to  enable  citrus  growers 
to  recognize  the  effects  of  alkali,  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  alkali  in  citrus  culture,  to 
apprehend  the  relationships  between  irrigation  and  the  accumulation  of  alkali,  and  to  see 
that  the  application  of  certain  fertilizers,  especially  nitrate  of  soda,  may  bear  an  important 
relation  to  the  accumulation  of  alkali.    The  discussion  is  confined  mainly  tb  the  effeets  rf 
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excessive  salt  concentration.  Alkali  content  of  the  soil  may  ultimately  reach  a  harmful  con- 
centration where  irrigation  water  is  applied  that  contains  only  a  relatively  low  concentration 
of  alkali  salts.  The  rate  of  salt  accimiulation  varies  in  different  soib,  depending  on  (1)  the 
composition  of  the  water,  (2)  the  amounts  applied,  and  (3)  the  freedom  with  which  it  pene- 
trates into  the  subsoil.  There  exists  a  close  relationship  between  the  composition  of  irri- 
gation water  and  the  accimiulation  of  alkali  salts,  and  the  condition  of  the  citrus  trees. — A, 
R,  C.  Haas. 

1752.  Laffer,  H.  E.  The  pruning  of  the  vine.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31:  47-55, 
121-126.    Fig,  &-1S,    1920.    [Continued  from:  Ibid.  30:  808.    1919.] 

1753.  Labue,  p.  Tallle  du  Plneau  k  Chablls.  [Pruning  the  Cbablls  Plneau  grape.] 
Rev.  Vitic.  52:7-11.    $  fig.    1920. 

1754.  Lewis,  t!!.  I. ,  A.  E.  Murnbek,  and  C.  C.  Gate.  Pear  harvesting  and  storage  Investi- 
gations In  Rogue  River  Valley.  (Second  report.)  Grgeon  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  162:  1-^. 
Fig.  1-1$.  1919.  Fruits  of  Bartlett  pears  increase  gradually  in  sise,  but  at  an  accelerated 
rate  in  volume,  throughout  the  growing  season,  apparently  independently  of  climatic  or 
cultural  conditions.  A  distinct  correlation  appears  to  exist  between  the  degree  of  maturity 
of  Bartlett  pears  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  cortical  and  epidermal  tissues  to  pressure 
as  measured  by  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  force  into  them  a  -fig  inch  steel  ball  up  to 
one  half  its  diameter.  There  is  no  direct  relationship  between  such  resistance  to  pressure  and 
the  diameter  of  the  fruit.  Storage  investigations  showed  that,  in  the  case  of  Bartlett  pears, 
the  size  of  the  fruit  was  not  a  factor  in  time  of  ripening  or  decay.  Fruits  picked  during  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  the  season  of  development  kept  longer  than  those  picked  early,  and 
were  superior  in  quality,  and  those  picked  exceptionally  late  were  superior  both  in  keeping 
and  eating  qualities.  No  difference  in  rate  of  maturity  in  storage  was  noted  when  a  change 
in  temperature  of  10^  to  15^F.  was  registered,  provided  the  same  approximate  percentage  of 
humidity  was  maintained.  In  the  case  of  Bosc  pears  it  was  determined  that  both  relatively 
high  temperature  with  low  humidity  and  low  temperature  with  high  htmiidity  were  harmful 
to  proper  ripening,  that  fruit  picked  very  early  in  the  season  must  be  allowed  to  ripen  partially 
before  being  placed  at  low  temperatures,  and  that  at  least  two  weeks  should  elapse  before 
putting  the  fruit  into  cold  storage,  though  this  time  may  be  decreased  under  conditions  of 
higher  humidity. — E.  J.  Kraua. 

1755.  LoDiAN,  L.  Strange  things  to  eat.  Sci.  Amer.  122:  302,  312,  314.  9  fin.  1920.— 
A  popular  enumeration  of  seeds,  bulbs  and  flowers  used  by  cosmopolitan  New  York  Gity  for 
food,  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  for  that  region. — Oms.  E.  Otis. 

1756.  M  ACOUN,  W.  T.  The  commercial  varieties  of  apples  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Fruit  Growers'  Assoc.  Nova  Scotia  Ann.  Rept.  55: 119-137.    1919. 

1757.  Manaresi,  A.  Sulla  blologia  fiorale  del  pesco.  2a  nota.  [On  the  floral  biology  of 
the  peach.  2nd  note.]  Stas.  Sperim.  Agrarie  Italiane  52:  42-67.  1919. — ^A  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  flower,  its  various  parts  and  functions  in  a  large  number  of  varieties.  Sta- 
tistical study  of  the  size  of  the  various  t3rpes  of  buds  in  different  varieties,  of  the  shape  of  the 
flower  as  connected  with  the  character  and  adherence  of  the  stone;  the  classification  of  the 
varieties  into  two  groups  characterized  by  a  campanulaceous  perianth  in  one  case  and  a 
rosaceous  perianth  in  the  other  case.  A  study  of  the  flowering  period  and  its  daily  perio- 
dicity; the  action  of  meteorological  conditions  upon  the  functions  and  longevity  of  the  various 
floral  parts;  form  and  dimension  of  pollen,  and  its  relation  to  varietal  classification.  Study 
of  the  germination  of  the  pollen  of  seventy  varieties,  of  the  size  of  the  pollen  tube,  its  morpho- 
logical characteristics  and  speed  of  germination  when  tested  in  solutions  of  the  following 
sugars:  lactose,  saccharose,  maltose,  glucose,  laevulose,  and  galactose  in  solutions  ranging  in 
concentrations  from  5  to  30  per  cent.  Distinct  differences  were  obtained  with  the  different 
sugars,  saccharose  being  the  most  generally  useful  in  concentrations  ranging  from  10  to  20  per 
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oent;  maltose  in^a  concentration  of  10  to  15  per  cent  may  give  results  that  approach  and  some 
times  surpass  those  obtained  with  saccharose;  lactose  and  glucose  gave  relatively  good  results 
only  in  concentrations  varjring  from  5  to  15  per  cent  while  galactose  gave  passable  results  at 
this  concentration  the  optimtmi  being  between  5  and  10  per  cent.  Laevuloee  gave  very  poor 
results.  Distinct  differences  were  to  be  observed  in  the  pollen  tubes  germinated  in  the  dif- 
ferent sugars,  and  in  the  different  concentrations.  Accidental  differences  were  observed  in 
some  varieties  in  the  position  of  the  style  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  anthers,  and 
differences  in  the  number  of  styles  and  ovules  in  the  pistils.  Anthesis  was  f  oimd  to  take  place 
exclusively  in  day  time,  and  mostly  in  the  forenoon,  the  petals  first  expanding  being  the  ones 
first  touched  by  the  sun.  Cleistogamy  was  often  observed  in  good  seasons,  and  dehisoenee 
took  place  mostly  in  the  early  forenoon  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  sun.  Anthesis 
appears  to  follow  a  centrifugal  path  along  the  branch.  The  influence  of  the  position  and  alti- 
tude of  the  tree  and  of  grafting  upon  the  time  of  flowering  are  also  touched  upon.  A  bibliog- 
raphy is  appended. — A.  Bonazzi, 

1758.  Marshall,  Rot  E.  Pruning  fruit  trees.  Virginia  Polytech.  Inst.  Ext.  Bull.  3S. 
S7  p,,  1^9  fig.  1919. — A  popular  discussion  of  the  training  and  pruning  of  apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry,  and  plum  trees  with  special  emphasis  on  tHose  phases  of  the  subject  of  most  practical 
importance  in  eastern  United  States. — F,  D,  Fromme. 

1759.  Martin,  J.  N.,  and  L.  E.  Yocum.  A  study  of  the  pollen  and  pistils  of  apples  in  rda- 
tion  to  the  germination  of  the  pollen.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.  25 :  391-410.  Fig.  ies-166.  1920. 
^ — ^The  pollen  of  the  five  varieties  of  apples  studied  contains  proteins  or  amino-acids,  some  pec- 
tin, and  occasionally  small  amounts  of  sugars  at  the  time  of  pollination.  Pollen  grains  ger- 
minate in  sugar  solutions  from  pure  water  to  70  per  cent,  but  most  successfully  at  2)  per  cent. 
A  temperature  of  22^-25*^0.  was  best.  The  stigma  is  papillate ;  pollen. germinates  when  caught 
between  the  papillae.  The  styles  contain  much  cane  sugar  at  some  distance  below  the  stigma. 
No  secretion  was  found  on  the  stigma  at  the  time  favorable  for  pollination. — H.  S.  Conard. 

1760.  Matsushima,  T.  XJntersuchungen  flber  die  Wasseraufnahme  bei  abgeschnitteoen 
Zwelgen.  [Investigation  of  the  water-absorption  of  amputated  branches.]  Jour.  Coll.  8ei. 
Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo  43* :  1-27.  1919. — After  an  abstract  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  Matsu- 
shima considers  the  relations  of  water-absorption  to  the  Japanese  art  of  arranging  bouquets, 
and  reports  the  methods  and  results  of  his  experiments.  In  these  he  used  water,  both  tsp 
and  distilled,  and  dilute  acid  and  alkaline  solutions,  branches  or  sprays  cut  in  the  air  and  others 
under  water,  and  still  others  the  cut  ends  of  which  were  deliberately  burned.  His  results, 
as  summarized  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  are  that  in  twigs  cut  off  in  air  the  decrease  in  water- 
absorption  is  insignificant  if  the  twigs  have  abundant  wood,  but  that  in  plants  with  maeh 
slime,  milk  or  gum  it  is  considerable:  that  burning  the  cut  ends  is  especially  favorable  in 
the  slime,  milk  and  gum  carrying  plants  as  thereby  the  stopping  of  the  water-carrying  vessels 
is  prevented:  and  that  acids,  especially  the  organic  acids,  increase  the  water-absorption 
while  alkalies  decrease  it  in  ordinary  plants,  whereas  in  milk,  slime  and  gum  containinf 
twigs  the  reverse  is  true. — G.  J.  Peirce. 

1761.  MuNN,  M.  T.  Spraying  lawns  with  iron  sulfate  to  eradicate  dandelions.  New  YcA 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  [Geneva]  Bull.  466:  21-59.  PI.  1^.  1919.— Experiments  made  at  Genen, 
New  York,  demonstrate  that  dandelions  (Taraxacum  officincHe  and  T.  erythrospermtan)  wnj 
be  eradicated  from  lawns  at  small  expense  and  without  material  injury  to  the  grass  by  spray- 
ing four  or  five  times  during  the  season  with  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  1.5  to  2  pounds 
of  iron  sulfate  in  one  gallon  of  water.  Spraying  should  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  fertil- 
isers and  the  application  of  grass  seed  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year.  With  proper  msD- 
agement  a  lawn  may  be  kept  practically  free  from  dandelions  by  spraying  every  third  year. 
The  cutting-out  method  of  fighting  dandelions  is  laborious  and  ineffective  unless  the  greater 
part  of  the  root  is  removed.  A  study  of  seed  production  in  Taraxacum  officinale  shows  it  to 
be  parthenogenetic. — F.  C.  Stewart. 
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1762.  Pbllbtt,  Frank  C.  American  honey  plants,  together  with  those  which  are  of  spe- 
cial falne  to  the  beekeeper  as  sources  of  pollen.  15  x  9S  cm,  997  p. ,  166  iUuat,  American  Bee 
Journal:  Hamilton,  Illinois,  1920. — ^The  book  is  primarily  an  annotated  and  illustrated  list 
oi  a  very  large  ntmiber  of  plants  that  are  of  more  or  less  interest  to  beekeepers.  Each  plant  is 
listed  in  alphabetical  order  by  some  "common"  name,  but  the  Latin  name  is  added  in  each  case 
and  a  cross-referenced  index  makes  it  possible  to  find  a  given  entry  by  either  name.  Names  of 
states  in  the  United  States  and  of  provinces  in  Canada  are  inserted  in  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, each  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  honey-plants  of  that  area.  Many  other  names 
besides  those  of  plants  and  regions  find  place  in  the  list;  under  P  is  found  a  discussion  of  about 
seven  pages  on  "Physiology  of  nectar  secretion."  The  annotations  are  mainly  with  reference 
to  the  production  of  honey  or  pollen,  but  many  facts  of  plant  distribution  are  stated.  Numer- 
ous quotations,  with  their  sources  are  given.  The  geographical  region  considered  is  prac- 
tically the  United  States,  Alaska  and  Canada,  rather  than  the  whole  of  even  North  America. 
The  illustrations  are  mostly  reproductions  of  photographs.  The  book  contains  much  to 
interest  gardeners  and  plant-lovers  generally,  as  well  as  beekeepers. — B.  E.  Livingston, 

1763.  PiCKFORD,  Verne  C.  Control  of  air  conditions  in  lemon  storage  rooms.  California 
Citrograph  5:  139, 164.    1920. 

1764.  QuiSTTMBiNO  T  Arouellbs,  E.  Studies  of  Philippine  bananas.  Philippine  Agric. 
Rev.  12«:  1-73.    SO  pi    1919. 

m  

1765.  Ravaz,  L.  Obtention  des  greffes-soud6s.  [Method  of  handling  callnsed  grape 
grafts.]    Prog.  Agric.  et  Vitic.  74: 173-182.    1920. 

1766.  Ravaz,  L.  Plantation  des  bouturos  soins  speciano.  [Planting  of  cuttings — special 
precautions.  ]  Prog.  Agric.  et  Vitic.  74 :  21-32.  1920. — In  planting  grape  cuttings '  'in  situ"  it  is 
recommended  that  only  the  cuttings  from  the  base  of  canes  be  planted ;  to  mound  them  to  avoid 
injury  by  frost,  or  to  stratify  them  in  a  reverse  position  and  plant  after  roots  have  appeared. 
The  vineyard  should  be  carefully  cultivated. — L,  Bonnet, 

1767.  Rawes,  a.  N.,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden.  Effect  of  grass  on  i^le  trees.  Jour.  Roy. 
Hortic.  Soc.  45:  116-119.  1919. — ^Twenty-five  trees  of  five  varieties  on  crab  and  Paradise 
stocks  were  grown  at  Wisley,  England  under  continuous  cultivation,  under  grass  with  a 
spaee  around  the  tree  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter  kept  bare  and  stirred  at  intervals,  and  under 
a  grass  mulch.  Growth  and  yield  were  largest  where  the  trees  were  cultivated. — J,  K, 
Shaw. 

1768.  Rives,  Louis.  Affinity  des  hybrides  pour  les  porte-greffes.  [Affinity  of  hybrids 
for  resistant  stocks.]  Prog.  Agric.  et  Vitic.  74:  13-14.  1920. — ^The  direct  producers  are 
generally  very  exigent  in  water  and  give  good  results  on  vigorous  resistant  stocks.  The  Vin- 
ifera  Americans,  1202,  the  Aramon  X  Rupestris,  the  93-5,  show  a  sufficient  affinity  for  them. 
The  Rupestris  St.  George  gives  varying  results.  The  author  concludes  that  affinities  must 
be  studied  experimentally  in  various  soils  and  localities. — L.  Bonnet, 

1769.  RiviisRB,  C.  Le  Jardin  d'Bssai  d'Alger.  [The  Experimental  Garden  at  Algiers.) 
Rev.  Hortic.  91 :  340-542.    Sept.,  1919. 

1770.  RiviisRE,  G.  De  la  progression  de  la  maturation  dans  les  poires  a  couteau.  [Pro- 
gression of  ripening  in  table  pears.  ]  Jour.  Soc.  Nation.  Hortic.  France  20 :  306-307.  Dec. ,  1919. 
— ^The  author  states  that  ripening  of  pears  begins  at  the  stem  end  and  proceeds  toward  the 
calyx  end.  Analyses  were  made  to  determine  the  sugar  content  of  different  parts  of  the  pear 
as  it  begins  to  ripen  and  it  was  found  that  the  stem  end  section  contained  a  larger  percentage 
of  sugar  than  the  middle  section  and  the  latter  more  than  the  calyx  end  section.  From  this  the 
author  concludes  that  ripening  progresses  from  the  stem  end  toward  the  calyx  end. — ^A  table 
showing  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  three  cross  sections  of  three  varieties  of  pears  is  given. — 
H.  C,  Thompson, 
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1771.  Sanders,  J.  G.,  and  L.  H.  Wiblb.  List  of  owners  of  commercial  orchards  and 
licensed  nurserymen  in  Pennsylvania,  including  list  of  registered  dealers  in  nursery  stock. 
Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agric.  l*':  1-^.    1918. 

1772.  Shambl,  a.  D.  Control  of  humidity  conditions  in  lemon  storage  rooms.  Calif onua 
CitrographS:  137,  170.    S  fig,    1920. 

1773.  Shambl,  a.  D.  Results  of  individual  tree  performance  record  studies  with  pnmed 
and  unpruned  Marsh  grapefruit  trees.  California  Citrograph  5:  248,  268.  i  fi^,  1Q20.— 
Experiments  showed  that  heavy  pruning  of  middle-aged  vigorous  grapefruit  trees  reduced 
the  crop  with  no  compensating  benefits.  The  author  recommends  the  training  of  young 
trees  to  proper  form;  the  renewal  by  heavy  pruning  of  old  worn  out  trees;  and  the  pruning 
out  of  dead  brush  and  conflicting  branches  at  any  time.  Aside  from  this  he  would  not  prune 
Marsh  grapefruit  trees. — /.  E.  Coit. 

1774.  Stxjcket,  H.  P.  Work  with  Vltis  rotundifolla,  a  species  of  muscadine  gnpes. 
Georgia  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  133:  60-74.  4  pL  {colored),  8  fig,  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5, 
Entry  1668. 

1775.  Thatbr,  Paul.  Selecting  nursery  stock.  Monthly  Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Stt. 
5:  58-62.  4  P^-  l^^- — Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  supreme  merit  of  standard 
varieties  and  the  importance  of  selecting  clean,  disease-free  stock. — R.  C,  Thomas. 

1776.  Thatbr,  Paul.  The  Bartlett  plum.  Monthly  Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5: 26. 
/  pi,  1920. — ^This  variety  combines  beauty  and  utility  and  is  recommended  for  semi-fonnal 
plantings. — R,  C.  Thovuu. 

1777.  Thomas,  P.  H.  Annual  report  of  the  Assistant  Fruit  and  Forestry  Eiqpert.  Tasmania 
Agric.  and  Stock  Dept.  Rept.  1918-19:  19-20.  1919.— Brief  notes  on  the  following:  a  froit 
tree  disease,  caused  by  Annillaria  melhaf  can  be  prevented  in  early  stages  by  cutting  away 
all  diseased  tissue  and  painting  over  the  wound  with  Bordeaux  paste;  a  treatment  of  apples 
with  nitrate-caustic  soda  spray  did  not  have  appreciable  effect  on  fruit  production  or  growth. 
Experiments  are  in  progress  with  stocks  for  fruit  trees,  cold  storage  of  fruit,  etc. — D.  Reddiek. 

1778.  Tbibolbt,  I.    Olives.    I.    South  African  Jour.  Indust.  2: 1160-1167.    1919. 

1779.  Tbibolbt,  I.    Olives.    11.    South  African  Jour.  Indust.  3:  42-49.    1920. 

1780.  Truellb,  a.  La  vente  des  pommes  de  calvUle  blanc,  de  M^ran  (Tyrol).  [Marketiiig 
white  Calville  apples  from  Meran  (Tyrol).]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  378-380.  Nov.,  1919.— Special 
methods  of  grading  and  packing  are  followed  in  marketing  the  fruit  in  order  to  utilise  it  to 
the  best  advantage  and  to  derive  the  largest  profits  from  its  sale.  The  fruits  are  first  graded 
into  three  classes.  Class  A  contains  perfect  fruits  only;  Class  B  those  which  have  sli^t  de> 
foots;  and  Class  C  those  which  have  more  pronoimced  imperfections.  These  groups  are 
again  divided  according  to  the  form,  beauty,  and  particularly  the  weight  of  the  fruits.  After 
grading  the  finest  fruits  are  wrapped  first  in  a  white  and  then  in  a  colored  paper,  and  packed 
into  boxes  whose  gross  weight  does  not  exceed  5  kilos.  Usually  such  boxes  contain  from  12 
to  20  fruits,  though  there  may  be  as  few  as  9  or  as  many  as  32.  The  less  choice  fruits  are 
packed  into  cases  which  contain  from  400  to  500  fruits  arranged  in  6  layers,  with  a  groes 
weight  of  55  to  60  kilos,  and  into  half-cases  which  contain  from  180  to  200  fruits  arranged  in 
5  layers,  with  a  gross  weight  of  25  to  30  kilos.  There  are  also  special  cases  for  special  purposes. 
The  price  received  for  the  fruit  varies  with  the  quality  and  quantity  available.  Over  a  ten- 
year  period,  for  the  best  fruits  this  has  ranged  from  10,  to  more  than  50  cents  a  pound;  very 
large  individual  specimens  selling  readily  for  80  cents  each.  The  inferior  grades  sell  for  less. 
— E.  J,  Kraua, 

1781.  TuRNET,  A.  G.  Report  of  the  Horticulturist.  Province  of  New  Brunswick  Rept. 
on  Agric.  1918:  86-109.    1919. 
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1782.  Ttson,  Chester  J.  Report  of  the  Pomologlst.  Bull.  Pennslsrvania  Dept.  Agrio. 
L^:  27-29.  1918. — Includes  general  remarks  upon  exporting,  market  conditions,  prices,  pack- 
ng  and  marking  bill,  new  plantings,  and  the  future  of  apple-growing  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
T^ania. — C.  R.  Orion, 

1783.  VBRDii,  H.  Bnqu6te  sur  les  producteurs  directs  dans  le  Gers.  [Inquiry  on  direct 
>ioducers  in  the  Gers.]  Rev.  Vitic.  52:  78-19.  1920. — ^The  direct  producers  giving  the  best 
-esulte  m  that  region  are:  Seibel  128, 138,  880, 1000, 1020, 2859,  Conderc  23&-120, 272-60, 71-20, 
Vlategue  829-6,  1100-2,  1157-1,  GaUlard-Girerd  157,  194,  Castel  1028,  BertUle-Seyve  450,  Baco 
S2A.  These  hybrids  vary  in  regard  to  their  adaptation  to  soils  and  their  resistance  to  fungous 
liseases. — L.  0.  Bonnet, 

1784.  Ward,  J.  M.  Annual  report  of  the  fruit  and  forestry  eipert.  Tasmania  Agrie.  and 
Hock  Dept.  Rept.  1918-19: 16-19.  1919. — ^Administrative  report  of  work  among  fruit  growers 
n  connection  with  enforcement  of  grading  and  packing  laws  and  the  like. — ^Apple  trees  are 
ound  to  do  very  much  better  when  worked  on  seedling  stock  than  when  on  root-graft  stock. 
Fonathan,  Fameuse,  Dunn's,  King  David  and  Alfriston  seem  to  do  well  on  root-graft  stock. — 
0.  Reddick, 

1785.  Webber,  Herbert  John.  Selection  of  stocks  in  citrus  propagation.  California 
^gric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  317: 269-301.  1920.~The  influence  of  the  character  of  the  stock  on  the 
rariation  in  yield  of  trees,  forms  the  basis  of  the  bulletin,  although  other  important  factors 
kre  considered.  Differences  in  size  of  nursery  trees  of  transplanting  age  is  largely  due  to 
he  fact  that  the  seedling  root-stocks  on  which  the  trees  are  budded  are  of  different  types, 
loesessing  inherent  characters  that  react  differently  on  the  growing  buds.  Recommends  that 
kU  small  seedlings  in  the  seed  bed  and  nursery,  regardless  of  what  has  caused  their  dwarfness, 
>e  discarded. — A.  R,  C.  Haas. 

1786.  Wbidner,  a.  I.  Report  of  committee  on  fruit  and  fruit  culture.  Bull.  Pennsyl- 
rania  Dept.  Agric.  1^:  22-24.  1918. — Some  general  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  orchard 
niits  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1917.  Includes  brief  notes  on  San  Jose  scale,  dusting, 
(ultiyation  and  fertilisation,  pruning,  borers  and  spraying. — C  R,  Orion, 

1787.  Whitbhouse,  W.  E.  Cold  storage  for  Iowa  i^les.  (Third  progress  report.)  Iowa 
^gric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  192.  181^216.  H  fig,  1919.~Methods  of  control  of  disease  of  cold 
itored  apples  are  set  forth.  A  study  was  also  made  of  the  factors  relating  to  the  control  of 
iommon  diseases  of  the  apple  in  cold  storage,  such  as  temperature,  humidity,  maturity  of 
ruit,  size  of  apples,  wrapping  paper  used  in  packing  and  rate  of  cooling. — Florence  Willey, 

1788.  WooLXJM,  R.  8.  Is  it  safe  to  fumigate  wliile  trees  are  in  bloom?  California  Citro- 
;ri^h  5: 190.  Fig.  1,  1920. — ^Experiments  show  that  citrus  blossoms  and  blossom  buds  are 
Qore  resistant  to  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  than  tender  leaves  and  shoots.  It  is  suggested  that 
his  may  be  due  to  higher  concentration  of  reducing  sugars  in  the  former.  Ordinary  fumiga- 
ion  if  carefully  done  will  not  injure  the  bloom. — J,  E,  Coit, 

1789.  YouNQ,  Flotd  D.  Rate  of  increase  in  temperature  with  altitude  during  frosty  nights 
D  orange  groves  in  southern  California.    California  Citrograph  5: 136, 160.     5  fig,    1920. 

FLORICULTURE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

1790.  Anontmous.  Spring-flowering  stocks  tried  at  Wisley,  1916-17.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic. 
k>c.  44:  117-122.  1919. — This  is  a  report  of  trial  of  180  varieties  of  spring  flowering  stocks 
it  Wisley,  England.    A  classification  with  brief  descriptive  notes  is  given. — J.  K,  Shaw. 

1791.  Anontmous.  Oriental  poppies  at  Wisley,  1917.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  45:  120- 
25.  1919. — ^Report  is  made  of  the  trials  of  80  stocks  of  oriental  poppies  at  Wisley,  Eng- 
and,  together  with  a  classification  and  brief  description  and  the  awards  of  the  Floral 
Committee. — J,  K,  Shaw, 
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1792.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  FiOiREB,  Reginald.  The  Bngllsh  rock-garden.  M  9cl., 
4to,  Ixitf,  SOi-k-viiif  6ti,  lOt  -pi.  T.  C.  &,  E.  C.  Jack:  London  and  Edinburgh.]  Jour.  Botany 
57:  354-357.  1919. — ^The  plants  concerned  are  treated  at  considerable  length  in  part  from  a 
botanist's  standpoint,  and  the  nomenclature  is  discussed. — K,  M,  Wiegand. 

1793.  B,  D.  Fougdres  utiles.  [Useful  ferns.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  33(><331.  Aug.,  1919.- 
In  addition  to  the  specific  mention  of  certain  ferns  enumerated  by  Prince  Bonaparte  (in: Notes 
Pteridologiques,  Fasc.  VII,  p.  19,  October,  1918),  several  others  of  medicinal  or  decoratiye 
value  are  listed. — E.  J,  Kraun, 

1794.  Bbllair,  G.  Comment  economiser.  Note  sur  le  Verbena  venosa.  [Bconomlc  com- 
ment. Note  on  Verbena  venosa.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  387-388.  Fig.  119.  December,  1919.— 
Although  this  plant  was  introduced  from  La  Plata  in  1830,  it  is  still  grown  but  little  as  an  orna- 
mental because  of  the  uncertainty  connected  with  the  germination  of  the  seeds.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  various  methods  of  seed  treatment  were  tested.  Good  results  wen 
secured  from  the  following  methods:  (1)  Immersion  in  water  at  lOO^G.  for  60  seconds;  (2) 
immersion  in  water  at  55 ^G.  for  5  minutes;  (3)  immersion  in  a 2/ 1000  solution  of  nitrate  of  Bodi 
for  48  hours;  (4)  immersion  in  a  2/1000  solution  of  sulfate  of  ammonia  for  48  hours;  (5) 
stratification  for  5  months.  Poor  results  followed  the  following  methods:  (1)  immersion  in 
water  at  70^G.  for  4  minutes ;  (2)  immersion  in  a  5/1000  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  for  48  hoarB; 
(3)  immersion  in  a  5/1000  dilution  of  wood  ashes,  (4)  immersion  for  48  hours  in  pure  water, 
though  this  latter  result  was  fairly  good.  With  the  exception  of  the  hot  water  treatments,  the 
seeds  were  bathed  in  the  solution  indicated,  rather  than  immersed  in  them.  The  stratified 
seeds,  sown  in  March,  germinated  rapidly  and  completely.  Seedlings  may  be  carried  over 
winter  or  grown  in  the  spring  and  planted  out  of  doors  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May.— 
E.  J.  Kraua, 

1795.  Bebthault,  P.  La  reorganisation  du  Jardin  d'Bssais  du  Hamma.  [The  reoipni- 
zation  of  the  Experimental  Garden  at  Hamma.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91 :  292-294.  Fig,  9$-^S,  June, 
1919. — ^The  experimental  garden  established  in  1832,  was  later  (1867)  taken  over  by  the  Alg^iao 
Gompany  with  the  three-fold  view  of  making  it  a  public  park,  a  garden  for  scientific  investi- 
gations, and  a  center  for  the  introduction  of  exotics  as  well  as  for  the  propagation  and  distri- 
bution of  indigenous  plants.  In  1913  the  government  again  took  possession  of  it  and  baa 
declared  its  intention  of  maintaining  it  for  these  same  purposes.  Much  has  already  been 
done  in  the  way  of  removing  the  Garden  from  the  state  of  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  soon  assume  high  rank  as  a  laboratory  for  various  phyto- 
logical  investigations. — E.  J.  Kraua, 

1796.  Blot,  F.  Corbeilles  de  chrysanthdmes.  [Beds  of  chrsrsanthemums.]  Rev.  Hortic. 
91 :  355-356.  Fig,  109,  Oct. ,  1919. — ^The  chrysanthemum  is  prefiminent  among  autumn  flowen. 
Many  types,  forms  and  colors  are  available.  Gutting  prepared  during  the  early  part  of  Marcb 
or  the  early  part  of  April,  or  even  the  end  of  April  for  the  varieties  to  be  used  as  borders,  should 
be  cut  back  several  times  during  the  summer  in  order  to  secure  stocky,  bushy  plants.  Some 
of  the  single  flowered  varieties  are  especially  desirable  as  budding  plants.  A  classified  list 
of  more  than  forty  varieties  is  given. — E,  J.  Krau8, 

1797.  Bois,  D.  La  rose  "Los  Angeles."  [The  rose,  "Los  Angeles.*']  Rev.  Hortic  91: 
296.  1  pi,  {colored),  June,  1919; — ^This  rose,  exhibited  by  Howahd  and  Smith  of  Los  Angeles, 
Galifomia,  at  Bagatelle,  where  it  received  a  gold  medal,  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lyon 
Rose  (Pemetiana)  and  Madame  Segond-Weber  (hybrid  tea).  It  much  resembles  the  former 
in  bud,  flower,  and  color,  and  is  said  to  be  more  hardy,  more  floriferous  and  less  subject  to 
fungous  diseases. — E,  J,  Kraw, 

1798.  BoNTBAOBR,  W.  E.  What  shade  and  ornamental  trees  shall  we  plant?  Moathiy 
Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5 :  35-41.  6  pi,  1920.~A  discussion  is  given  of  the  relative  meriti 
of  types  most  suitable  for  lawn  and  shade  planting,  including  those  which  will  survive  unfsT- 
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>rable  conditioDB  occasioned  by  gas,  smoke  and  restricted  areas,  also  with  reference  to  die- 
.inotly  ormanental  species.  Directions  for  the  care  and  planting  of  young  trees  are  outlined, 
-ft.  C.  Thomas, 

m 

1799.  BnoDiBy  Ian.  Seedling  daffodils  selected  to  grow  on  at  Brodie  Castle.  Jour.  Roy. 
lortic.  Soo.  45:  lia-155.    1919. 

1800.  Brooks,  A.  J.  Work  in  the  gardens  and  observations  on  plants.  Report  on  the 
Agricultural  Department,  St.  Lucia,  1917-18: 1-5.  [Imp.  Dept.  Agric,  Barbados.]  1918. — 
Contains  a  list  of  economic  and'  ornamental  plants  introduced.  Notes  are  also  given  on 
leveral  plants  which  are  under  trial.  These  include:  hybrid  hibisci,  dracaenas,  ixoras^ 
>ougainvillea8,  Smetenia  mahogant,  S,  macrophyUa,  Carum  copticum  and  Hyoscyamta  miUicus, 

S.  Dash, 


1801.  BuRNHAM,  Stbw:abt  H.  Commercial  fern  gathering.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9:  88-93. 
L919. — The  author  gives  accounts  of  the  commercial  gathering  of  ferns,  especially  the  shield 
Pern,  in  Vermont.  It  seems  that  the  ferns  are  bearing  up  under  the  strain  of  annual  pickings, 
\m€  it  is  hoped  that  some  one  with  the  opportunity  will  make  accurate  observations  of  the 
real  effect  of  commercial  picking. — F,  C.  Anderson. 

1802.  Clx7te,WillardN.  An  unknown  honeysuckle.  Amer.  Bot.  26: 17.  Fig,  1,  1920. 
—The  plant  sent  out  by  the  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
9f  Plant  Industry  as  No.  39097  from  Nanking,  China,  collected  by  Joseph  Baillib  has  flow- 
ered at  Joliet,  but  the  Division  was  unable  to  supply  the  name.  [This  plant  has  since  been 
named  Lonicera  Maackii  var.  podocarpa  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Sargbnt.] — W,  N,  Clute, 

1803.  Clutb,  Willard  N.  [Editorial.]  Amer.  Bot.  26:  34.  1920.— Attention  called  to 
rariations  of  commercial  importance  or  of  unusual  interest  in  the  writer's  grounds.  Red- 
leaved  peaches,  red  forms  of  Rvbdeckia  hirtaf  a  Podophyllum  with  multiple  fruits,  single-leaved 
locust,  and  various  giant  races  mentioned. — W,  N,  Clute. 

1804.  Const ANTiN,  L.  L'Bplphora  de  Pobeguin  de  Finet  (Epiphora  Pobegnini).  Rev. 
Sortie.  91:  398-399.  1  pi,  (colored).  Dec,  1919. — ^This  species  is  an  introduction  from  the 
fienkan  plateau,  French  Guinea.  The  plants  are  small,  entirely  epiphytic,  and  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  18^  to  22^C.  throughout  the  year.  In  its  native  habitat  it  blooms  in 
P^ruary  or  March,  but  certain  plants  which  were  brought  into  the  greenhouses  showed  a  pro- 
pessive  modification  of  the  time  of  flowering  as  follows:  June  14, 1910;  September  31, 1912^ 
snd  October  15,  1913.— j&.  J,  Kraus, 

1805.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Wm.  My  eiperience  with  the  peony.  Flower  Grower  7:  24-25. 
1920. — Observations  on  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  the  peony. — W,  N.  Clute, 

1806.  CuicMiNas,  Alex.,  Jr.  Hardy  roses  for  the  garden.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  24: 135. 
1920. — Methods  of  cultivating  and  pruning  described.  [See  also  next  following  Entry,  1807.) 
—IT.  N.  Clute. 

1807.  CuMMiNQS,  Alex.,  Jr.  Hardy  roses  for  the  garden.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  24:  94- 
06.  1920. — Garden  roses  considered  as  tea  roses,  hybrid  teas,  dwarf  polyantha  or  baby  ram<- 
biers,  and  pemetiana.  A  list  of  14  new  or  comparatively  new  roses  is  given.  [See  also  next 
preceding  Entry,  1806.]— TT.  JV^.  CluU. 

1808.  CusHMAN,  L.  B.  Aegopodia  podagrarla  mriegata.  Amer.  Bot.  26:  13-14.  1920. — 
This  plant  identified  as  a  familiar  form  with  variegated  leaves  in  old  gardens. — W,  N,  Clui0. 

1809.  Davbau,  J.  FicnsSaussnreanaetF.  erlobotryoidesKimthetBouch6.  Rev.  Hortie. 
91:  380.  Dec,  1919. — In  1840  A.  P.  db  Candolle  described  Ficus  Saussureana,  basing  his 
description  upon  a  specimen  then  known  as  a  Odlaciodendron,  growing  in  the  greenhouses  of 
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Th.  db  Saussubb,  at  Geneva.  Later,  in  1846,  Kunth  and  BoucHi  described  Fictis  erioMiTf- 
aides.  The  descriptions  of  these  two  species  are  almost  identical  except  that  in  the  former 
species  the  petiole  is  said  to  be  hirsute,  in  the  latter,  glabrous.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Montpellier  is  a  tree,  also  listed  under  the  name  of  Ocdactadendrorif  but  in  reality  it  is  a  Fieus 
and  corresponds  to  the  descriptions  of  both  of  the  foregoing  species,  since  the  petioles  are 
at  first  hirsute,  but  gradually  become  more  nearly  glabrous,  and  finally  completely  so  the 
second  year.  It  is  practically  certain  that  the  two  species  are  synonymous  and  therefore  the 
name  assigned  by  de  Candolle  should  be  retained.  The  tree  is  a  beautiful  one  and  should 
find  a  place  among  collections  of  exotics. — E.  J,  Krau9, 

1810.  Denis,  F.  Quelques  iris  nouveaux.  [Some  new  Irises.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  362. 
Oct. ,  1919. — ^A  number  of  new  varieties  have  been  obtained  (luring  the  past  several  years  by 
hybridizing  various  species  or  by  crossing  forms  which  in  themselves  are  hybrids.  The  va- 
riety John  Wister  is  a  valuable  hybrid  between  7.  avrea  and  7.  fulvala.  The  latter,  itself  a 
hybrid  between  7.  fulva  and  7.  hexagona  Lamanceif  is  intermediate  in  flower  color  and  is  self 
fertile.  Hybrids  somewhat  lacking  in  vigor  have  been  obtained  between  7.  CienffiaUi  and 
7.  tectarum,  and  between  7.  Edina  and  7.  tectorum.  The  floral  characters  of  the  seedlings  ^re 
intermediate  for  the  most  part.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  secure  plants  by  hybridizing  7.  Ue- 
tarum  and  7.  pallida  dalmatica,  but  no  seeds  are  secured  when  the  former  is  crossed  with 
any  variety  from  the  groups  germanica  neglectaf  amoena.  The  name  7ri8  fiXifolia  is  f4>plied 
to  two  distinct  forms.  The  one  commonly  listed  in  floral  catalogues  is  really  an  early  flower- 
ing vigorous  form  of  Xipkium.  The  other  is  the  true  7.  filifolia  BaissteTf  and  it  is  found  but 
rarely  in  various  collections.  The  two  species  7.  Xipkium  and  7.  filifolia  have  been  success- 
fully hybridised — ^the  resultant  seedlings  are  intermediate  in  the  color  of  the  flower  and  the 
length  of  the  tube. — E,  J.  Kraus. 

1811.  HiRscHT,  Karl.  Bpiphytische  Kakteen  im  Zimmeigarten  [l^iphytic  cacti  Inwis- 
dow  gardens.]  Monatsschr.  Kalcteenkunde  29:  74-^.  1919. — A  popular  account  is  given  of 
jBpecies  suitable  for  window  gardens  and  hints  as  to  successful  culture. — A.  S,  Hitchcock. 

1812.  Jackson,  T.  P.  Plant  importations.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Antigua,  1917-18,  4-5.  [Imp.  Dept.  Agric,  Barbados,  1919.] — Interesting  notes  are  given  on 
trials  with  certain  new  plants  at  the  Botanic  Station,  Antigua,  notably  the  "Guada"  bean 
<gourd),  Trichosanthes  anguina,  useful  as  a  vegetable,  and  several  grasses. — J,  S,  Dash. 

1813.  Jacob,  J.  Freesias  and  Lachenakias.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  45:  29^38.  1919.— 
These  two  plants  were  introduced  into  England  from  South  Africa  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  have  recently  been  the  object  of  renewed  interest.  Discussions  of  cultural 
methods  are  given  and  a  list  of  varieties  to  which  awards  have  been  given  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society. — J.  K.  Shaw. 

1814.  Jarmillo,  p.  J.,  AND  F.  J.  Chittenden.  On  double  stocks.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic. 
Soc.  44:  74-82.  Fig.  ff ,  f5.  1919. — Selecting  the  most  vigorous  seedlings  gave  a  higher  per- 
centage of  double  stoclos  than  were  secured  from  selection  of  medium  and  weak  seedlings. 
Such  selection  appears  to  have  practical  value  in  securing  a  high  percentage  of  double  flower- 
ing plants. — J.  K.  Shaw. 

1815.  Jahandiez,  E.  Mesembryanthemum  a  formes  6tranges.  [Mesembryanthemiinia  of 
unusual  form.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  372-374.  Fig.  lliS-llS.  Nov.,  1919.— Many  species  of  thtt 
genus  are  especially  unsuitable  for  growing  in  the  open  air  in  the  more  southern  regiooB} 
where  they  are  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  conditions  of  dryness,  poor  soil  and  salt 
air.  It  is  possible  to  make  excellent  borders  by  using  several  species  of  varying  height  and 
flower  color  which  ranges  from  violet  to  red,  orange-red,  and  yellow.  M.  adnaciforms  L, 
having  broad  violet  flowers  and  M.  edule  L.  which  has  large  white  or  yellow  flowers  have  be- 
come naturalized  in  southern  France.  M.  Boltisii  Hook.  fil.  from  South  Africa  is  one  of  the 
more  striking  species  because  of  the  close  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  pebbles.    Two  related 
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ipecies  M,  nmuland  Marloth  and  M,  teatiadatum  Jacq.  which  has  white,  glaucous  leaves,  are 
Kiually  remarkable.  Af .  pseudoirunccUellum  Berger,  has  its  leaves  reduced  to  flattened  balls, 
Hrhile  those  of  M.  concinnum  N.  E.  Brown,  from  Damaraland,  are  covered  with  small,  white 
tubercles.  The  leaves  of  M,  tigrinum  are  marked  with  white  and  are  bordered  with  long 
lairs,  whereas  those  of  Af .  felinum  Haw  are  denticulate.  M,  digitatum  Ait.  resembles  a  very 
large  finger,  and  Af .  Barklyi  N.  E.  Brown  is  eaten  by  animals  because  of  the  large  leaves 
lehich  are  filled  with  a  watery  sap.  There  are  three  native  European  species,  M,  angvlatum 
rhunb.,  M,  cordifolium  L.  and  M,  crysUdlinumf  the  leaves  from  all  of  which  may  be  used  in 
^he  same  way  as  is  spinach. — E.  J,  Kraua. 

1816.  Lantbs,  Adblaidb.  El  alamo.  [The  plpal  tree.)  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2: 
112-613.  5  fig.  1919. — It  is  pointed  out  that  the  pipal  tree  (Ficua  religioaa)  is  undesirable  for 
sommon  planting  in  parks  and  along  roads.  Its  roots  injure  cement  work,  the  leaves 
fall  continuously,  the  fruits  fall,  in  quantities,  and  the  trees  are  favorite  retreats  of  birds. 
Dther  trees  are  mentioned  which  are  preferred. — F.  Af .  Blodgett, 

1817.  Manbin,  G.  Support  rotatif  pour  pkntes  d'appartement.  [A  rotary  support  for 
louse  plants.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  331.  Fig,  lOB-lOS,  August,  1919. — ^A  brief  description  and 
working  drawings  are  given. — E.  J,  Kraus. 

1818.  Marie-Victobin,  Fr.  des  E.  C.  Le  "Micranq>ell8  lobata."  "Une  Plante  lance- 
oipilles."  [Mlcrampelis  lobata  (Michx.)  Greene.]  Naturalists  Canadien 46: 172-174.  Feb., 
920. — ^A  graphic  popular  sketch  of  an  interesting  cucurbitaceous  plant  used  for  veranda 
lecoration,  found  growing  native  in  fertile  soil  along  water  courses  in  southern  Canada. — 
4.  H.  MacKay. 

1819.  Metbb,  Run.  Kulturregeln  aus  alter  Zeit.  [Culture  rules  of  ancient  times.]  Mon- 
ktsschr.  Kakteenkunde  29:  37-41.  1919. — In  this  chapter,  which  is  a  continuation  from  the 
rolume  for  1917,  page  120,  are  discussed  the  choice,  packing,  and  shipping  of  cactus  speci- 
aens. — A,  S,  Hitchcock. 

1820.  Millard,  Albbrt.  Natural  effects  in  landscape  work.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  24: 
03.    1920. — ^Numerous  plants  named  for  use  in  the  natural  style  of  planting. — W.  N.  Clute. 

1821.  MoBEL,  F.  Le  clematis  montana  et  ses  d6rlv6s.  [Clematis  montana  and  its  deriva- 
Ives.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  358-360.  Fig,  110.  1919.— The  hybrid  offspring  of  C.  monUxna 
randiflora  and  C.  montana  rubena  were  intermediate  in  color  of  flower,  and  generally  more 
'igorous  than  the  red  form.  When  the  former  species  was  crossed  with  C.  repena,  individuals 
rere  secured  which  both  preceded  and  followed  the  parent  varieties  in  period  of  flowering, 
nd  possessed  flowers  which  were  larger  than  those  of  repena  and  of  greater  consistency  than 
hose  of  grandiflora.  By  careful  selection,  it  was  possible  to  interhybridise  some  of  the 
fttest  appearing  flowers  of  C.  repena  with  some  of  the  earliest  flowers  produced  during  the 
econd  period  of  bloom  of  C.  montana  rubena.  From  these  crosses  plants  of  imusual  vigor  and 
ubstance,  bearing  flowers  of  large  sise,  good  form  and  of  various  shades  of  rose  or  with  red 
lencilings,  were  secured.  A  succession  of  blossoms  may  be  secured  by  growing  the  following 
arieties:  April — C.  montana  rubena;  May — C.  montana  grandiflora,  then  C.  repente-montana 
ubens  with  variously  colored  flowers,  and  finally  C.  repente-montana  grandiflora  with  white 
owers;  June — C,  repena;  July  and  August — C.  montana  nibena  and  C.  repente-montana  rubena 
ommence  at  this  time  a  second  period  of  flowering  which  may  be  prolonged  into  September 
nd  October.  It  may  be  possible  to  select  a  free-flowering,  everblooming  race  from  among 
be  individuals  disposed  to  flower  more  than  a  single  time  during  the  year. — E.  J,  Kraua. 

1822.  MoTTBT,  S.  Les  leucanthdmes.  [The  leucanthemums.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  312-^13. 
pi.  July,  1919. — It  seems  most  probable  that  L.  lacuatre  Brot.  and  L.  maximum  D.  C.  have 
Totributed  principally  in  the  development  of  the  large-flowered  marguerites  or  Shasta 
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daisies,  though  it  is  probable  that  several  other  species  have  been  concerned  also.  Although 
these  large  flowered  forms  were  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  America  in  19Q2  or  190S, 
little  is  laiown  definitely  concerning  their  origin.  The  ''Shasta  Daisy"  of  Lxtthbb  Bubbamk 
is  thought  to  have  been  derived  by  a  vigorous  selection  from  the  seedlings  of  Chrysanthemum 
letuianthemum  crossed  with  an  American  species;  this  progeny  in  turn  having  been  crossed 
with  C,  nipponicumf  a  Japanese  species.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  various 
large  flowered  forms,  it  is  certain  that  great  variation  now  eixsts,  and  they  are  among  the  most 
generally  useful  decorative  plants. — E,  J,  Kraus, 

1823.  MoTTET,  S.  Paederia  tomentosa.  Rev.  Hortic.  91 :  29&-a00.  Fig.  96.  June,  1919. 
— ^This  species  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  China  in  1806,  and  again  in  1907,  through 
seeds  collected  by  E.  H.  Wilson  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It  is  recommended  as  a  suitable 
covering  for  walls  and  trellises.    A  description  and  synonymy  are  given. — .  E,  K.  Kraw. 

1824.  MoTTET,  S.  Un  rhododendron  k  fleurs  jaunes.  (R.  campylocarptun.)  [A  yellow 
flowered  rhododendron.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91 :  328-329.  1  pi.  August,  1919. — ^Thia  species  was 
collected  by  Hooker  in  Himalaya  and  introduced  into  England  in  1856.  Though  it  has  been 
overlooked  for  a  long  time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  a  desirable,  hardy  form  with 
persistent  foliage  and  clear  yellow  flowers.  It  should  serve,  also,  as  valuable  material  for 
crossing  with  other  forms.  A  detailed  description  of  the  species  is  given.  Another  yellov 
flowered  species  Rhododendron  lutescens  Franch,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  recently  intro- 
duced from  China  by  Wilson. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1825.  MoTTET,  S.  Nouveauz  oeiUets  remontants  grandiflores.  [New  large  flowers,  erer- 
blooming  carnations.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  360-361.  1  pL  (colored).  Oct.,  1919. — Attention  i> 
directed  to  seven  varieties  of  carnations  which  represent  the  progress  made  in  the  last  several 
years  in  breeding  for  flowers  of  large  size  and  special  colors.  Although  perpetual  blooming 
carnations  have  been  known  since  about  1845,  it  was  not  imtil  near  the  end  of  the  last  century 
that  the  large  flowered  forms  appeared,  several  varieties  having  been  exhibited  in  1900.  New 
varieties  have  been  introduced  with  considerable  rapidity  since  that  time.  Most  of  these 
varieties  may  be  placed  in  one  of  five  or  six  type  classes,  each  of  which  possesses  distinctive 
characters  of  stem,  foliage  and  flower.  Intercrossing  between  the  classes  has  been  frequent, 
however,  so  that  as  a  result  several  of  the  various  types  may  be  represented  among  any  par- 
ticular lot  of  seedlings. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1826.  MoTTET,  S.  Un  nouveau  chamaecyparls  (Ch.  formosensis).  [A  new  chamaecyparis.! 
Rev.  Hortic.  91:  342-344.  Fig.  106.  Sept.,  1919.— The  two  Japanese  species,  CK  cbtnsa 
Sieb.  and  Zucc.  and  Ch.  pisifera  Sieb.  and  Zucc,  together  with  Ch.  sphaeroidea  Spach  hafe 
produced  many  varieties  commonly  known  under  the  name  Retinospora.  Two  other  foims 
are  known  from  North  America,  namely  Ch.  nutkaensis  Spach.  and  Ch.  Lawsonia,  Parlat. 
Each  of  these  has  given  rise  to  several  varieties.  To  this  list  of  species  should  be  added  Ck, 
formosensis  Matsimi.  which,  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  is  said  to  attain  a  great  size,  one  speci- 
men having  measured  22  meters  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  species  was  described  by 
Matsumtjra  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  1901.  Seeds  were  introduced  into  EIngland  in  1911. 
It  is  highly  recommended  as  a  decorative  tree,  since  the  branches  are  as  light  and  graceful 
as  certain  ferns,  and  they  assume  an  attractive,  bronze  tint  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  Yoang 
trees  are  not  entirely  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  Verridres,  though  this  defect  may  be  overcome 
when  the  trees  have  grown  older.  The  species  may  be  propagated  by  grafting  or  from  seedi. 
— E.  J.  Kraus. 

1827.  MoTTBT,  S.  Dlgitale  hybride  de  Lutz.  [The  Lutz  digitalis  hybrid.]  Rev.  Hoitie. 
91 :  396-397.  Dec,  1919. — From  seeds  of  an  apparently  spontaneous  hybrid  between  Digikiii 
purpurea  and  D.  luiea,  the  following  types  of  plants  were  obtained :  (1)  Flowers  clear  ehamoiii 
spotted,  foliage  very  downy.  (2)  Flowers  purple,  stems  brown,  and  foliage  smooth.  (3) 
Flowers  yellow-white,  spotted. — Seeds  were  secured  from  plants  of  the  first  two  tjrpes.  Froo 
the  first,  five  plants  were  obtained,  three  of  which  produced  purple  flowers  and  two  chamoif 
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flowers.  From  the  second,  37  plants  were  obtained ,  but  only  five  of  them  were  sufficiently 
sturdy  to  bloom;  all  bore  chamois,  spotted  flowers.  One  of  the  plants  of  the  latter  type  was 
then  chosen  for  seed  production,  but  was  not  isolated,  though  the  plants  which  produced 
purple  flowers  were  destroyed.  From  this  plant  300  individuals  were  secured.  Of  these,  13 
produced  purple  flowers,  the  remainder  yellow  flowers.  A  few  pf  the  plants  were  weak.  The 
variety  probably  will  prove  to  be  of  value  as  an  ornamental.  Another  hybrid  between  Digi' 
talii  purpurea  and  D.  ambigua  is  more  or  less  sterile  and  can  not  be  propagated  with  sufficient 
to  make  it  of  horticultural  importance. — E,  J.  Kraus. 


1828.  Perez,  G.  V.  Vitality  des  nclnes  de  Bougalnvillea.  [Vitality  of  the  roots  of  Bou- 
pdnvilleas.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  380.  Nov.,  1919.— Cuttings  of  this  plant,  put  out  in  1916, 
although  they  have  not  produced  roots,  are  still  alive  and  have  not  decayed.  Small  pieces 
of  roots  which  were  split  lengthwise  are  also  well  preserved.  Ordinary  cuttings  of  conifers 
are  preserved  an  equally  long  time  in  the  open  air,  those  of  Juniperus  Cedrus  may  not  start 
roots  for  more  than  a  year  after  they  are  planted  out. — E,  J.  Kraua, 

1829.  PiNELLB,  A.  RobinU  Kelseyi  Hort  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  339.  Fig,  104.  Sept.,  1919. 
— It  is  still  uncertain  whether  this  form  is  a  true  species  of  a  hybrid  between  R,  hxspida  and 
B.  pseudoitcacia.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  and  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  both  forms. 
The  flowers  are  pink  and  appear  earlier  in  the  season  than  those  of  either  of  the  species  men- 
tioned. It  is  said  to  have  arisen  spontaneously  in  the  nursery  of  a  Mr.  Kblbet,  of  Boston, 
from  seeds  secured  in  the  southern  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  grafting 
on  R,  pseudoacacia,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  it  will  reproduce  true  to  type  from  seed. — 
S.  J,  Kraua. 

1830.  PoLE-EvANs,  I.  B.  Our  aloes.  Their  history,  distribution  and  cultivation.  Jour. 
Bot.  8oc.  South  Africa  5: 11-16.  PI,  f-5.  1919. — ^Aloe  rockeries  and  gardens  are  becoming 
fashionable  in  South  Africa  as  they  did  in  Holland  and  Britain  at  the  beginning  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  many  aloes  of  reputed  South  African  origin 
which  have  been  under  cultivation  in  Holland  and  England  for  at  least  one  or  two  centuries, 
but  which  today  are  unknown  in  South  Africa.  The  first  to  be  cultivated  in  European  gar- 
dens was  A,  succotrina  Lam. — E.  P.  PkiUips, 

1831.  QuEHL,  L.  Auswahl  der  Arten  zu  einer  Kleinen  Kakteensanunltmg.  [Choice  of 
species  for  a  small  cactus  collection.]    Monatsschr.  Kakteenkunde  29:  54-55.    1919. 

1832.  Raoionieri,  Attilio.  Un  bel  problema  per  i  blologi:  Sulla  comparsa  dell'odore 
ael  flore  delle  "Rosseline  di  Firenze''  (Ranunculus  asiaticus  var.).  [A  good  problem  for  biolo- 
gists: on  the  appearance  of  odor  in  the  flowers  of  the  Florentine  "rosseline"  (Ranunculus  asi- 
aticns).]  Bull.  R.  Soc.  Toscana  Orticult.  44:  87-94.  1919. — He  reports  an  experience  with 
Ranunculus  anaticuSf  that  had  a  marked  rose  odor  not  characteristic  of  the  variety.  Seed- 
lings resulting  from  selfing  the  flowers  of  thb  plant  showed  this  odor  to  a  reduced  extent. 
The  strain  had  been  grown  on  the  same  land  since  1844  producing  both  vegetatively  and  as 
seedlings.  He  thinks  that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  odor  to  have  been  introduced  by 
crossing  with  another  variety,  and  that  it  is  the  reappearance  of  an  ancestral  character. — 
W.  H.  Chandler. 

1833.  RiccoBONo,  ViNCBNzo.  La  prima  floritura  in  Buropa  del  Pilocereus  Dautwitzii  Fr. 
A.  ELaage.  [The  first  flowering  in  Europe  of  Pilocereus  dautwitzii  Fr.  A.  Haage.]  Bull.  R. 
8oo.  Toscana  Orticultura  44:  94-96.  1919. — Description  of  Pilocereus  dautwitnif  introduced 
into  Italy  from  northern  Peru.    Observations  on  its  behavior. — W.  H.  Chandler, 

1834.  RiNGELiCANN,  M.  Murs  gamis  de  Llerre.  [Ivy-covered  walls.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91: 
)63.  Pig.  Ill,  Oct.,  1919. — It  is  believed  by  many  that  climbing  plants,  especially  English 
iTy«  are  destructive  to  the  walls  upon  which  they  grow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  yoimg  plants 
ol  EiUglish  ivy  are  originally  planted  about  1}  or  2  feet  from  the  base  of  the  wall,  when  they 
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have  grown  and  covered  it  the  overlapping  leaves  will  tend  to  shed  water  and  also  aid  in  keep- 
ing out  the  cold.  The  clinging  rootlets,  stem  and  branches  of  this  vine  aid  in  holding  together 
the  pieces  of  which  the  wall  is  constructed,  rather  than  forcing  them  apart.  Many  other  vinei, 
however,  which  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  actually  do  tend  to  hold  moisture  against  the  will 
that  supports  them. — E.  J.  KrarAS. 

1835.  Shswabd,  T.    The  dncenas.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  23:  61.    /  fig.    1920, 

1836.  Smith,  Arthub.  Twelve  most  desirable  shrubs  for  gardens.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer. 
24:  141.    1920. 

1837.  Smith,  Abthub.  A  lesson  on  seed  sowing  and  germination.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer. 
24:108-110.    1920. 

1838.  Stxtbtisvant,  Robbrt  Swan.  The  garden  plus  irises.  Gard.  Chron.  Amer.  24: 
97-98.    Fig,  $.    1920. — ^Mention  of  various  named  varieties  for  garden  planting. — W.  N,  ChiU, 

1839.  Van  den  Hbede,  A.  Une  superbe  plante  annuelle.  [A  si^erb  annual  plant.]  Bof. 
Hortic.  91:  393.  Dec,  1919. — Salpiglossis  sinu(Ua  Ruis  and  Pavon,  also  known  as  S.  <(n»- 
minea  Hooker,  S,  cUropurpurae  Graham,  S,  picta  Sweet,  S,  Barclayana  Sweet,  S,  hybrida  Hori 
and  S,  variabilis  Hort.,  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  about  1830.  Sev- 
eral other  Chilian  species,  S.  fulva,  S.  integrifolis,  S.  intermedia,  and  S.  linecarit  were  ate 
introduced  at  about  the  same  period,  but  these,  together  with  S,  siniuita  coccinea  and  S,  <tro- 
minea  picta  have  disappeared  from  cultivation,  so  that  at  the  present  time  S,  eintuUa  and  iti 
dwarf  variety  alone  persist.  The  plants  are  readily  grown  out  of  doors  and  the  flowers  possetf 
a  wide  range  of  harmonious  colors. — E.  J,  Kraus. 

1840.  Von  Oven,  F.  W.  Perpetuating  our  native  flora.  Amer.  Bot.  26:  24r-27.  1910.- 
The  great  individual  differences  that  exist  in  the  botanical  species  are  pointed  out  and  the 
proposal  made  that  the  best  of  these  should  be  selected  and  propagated.  The  writer  is  a  nur- 
seryman and  will  undertake  to  grow  variations  that  may  be  called  to  his  attention. — W,  If* 
Clute. 

1841.  VoBWEBK,  W.  Beitrag  zur  Kultur  der  Asclepiadaceae-Gattungen  Trichocaulon  uad 
Hoodia.  [Contribution  to  the  cultuie  of  the  asclepiad  genera  Trichocaulon  and  Hoodia.]  Moa- 
atsschr.  Elakteenkunde  29:  41.  1919. — ^This  includes  remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  T. 
keetmanahopenae  and  H.  Currori, — A.  S.  Hitchcock, 

1842.  Weinoabt,  W.  Aussaat  von  Cereus  formosus  S.-D.  [Seed  of  Cereos  fonii08«s«l 
Monatsschr.  Kakteenkimde  29:  105.  1919. — Seed  of  C,  formoaus  obtained  by  Haagb  ahp 
Schmidt  from  Los  Angeles  gave  four  forms:  C,  formosus  monstruosuSf  C,  wxriabilis  Pf.  (C. 
Piiahaya  DC),  C.  formosus ^  C,  ohtusus. — A,  S,  Hitchcock, 

1843.  Written,  James.  The  public  parks  of  Glasgow.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  45: 
39-56.    1919. 

1844.  Willi AMB,W.  L.  The  beet  sugar  industry.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Victoria  17: 729- 
730.  1919.  Ibid,  17:  15-24,  05-74.  1920.— Sugar  beet  growmg  in  Victoria  is  discuased.- 
J.  J,  Skinner, 

VEGETABLE  CULTURE 

1845.  Anontmous.  Runner  beans  at  Wisley,  1918.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44: 95-lOD. 
1919. — Report  is  made  on  sixty  varieties  of  Phaseolus  mtdtifloruSf  giving  reoommendatioDS 
of  the  judging  committee  and  a  classification  and  description  of  the  varieties. — /.  K.  Skanf' 

1846.  ANONTMonB.  Climbing  French  beans,  1918.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44:  lOl-llO. 
1919. — ^A  report  on  seventy-nine  climbing  varieties  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris  with  recommendatioDi 
of  the  Vegetable  Committee  concerning  their  value.  A  classification  with  description  of 
varieties  is  given. — /.  K,  Shaw, 
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1847.  Anonymous.  Vegetable  niArrows  at  WUley,  1918.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortio.  Soc.  44: 114- 
16.  1919. — ^Tests  of  fifty-seven  stocks  of  vegetable  marrows,  at  Wisley,  England,  are  re- 
torted, with  the  awards  of  the  judges  and  brief  disoriptions  of  the  different  varieties. — 
r.  K.  Shaw. 

1848.  Anonthous.  Leeks  tried  at  Wisley,  1917-18.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44: 111-113. 
919. — Brief  description  of  31  varieties  of  leeks  are  given  with  brief  notes  on  cultural  method 
md  the  awards  of  the  judging  conmiittee. — J.  K,  Shaw, 

1849.  Anontmoub.  Brussels  sprouts  at  Wisley,  1918.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  45: 125- 
[27.  1919. — Brief  descriptions  of  64  stocks  of  Brussels  sprouts  and  the  Awards  of  the  Fruit 
lad  Vegetable  Committee  are  given. — J.  K,  Shaw, 

1850.  Anonymous.  Carrots  at  Wisley,  1918.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  45: 128-130.  1919. 
-Report  is  made  of  the  trial  of  61  stocks  of  carrots  together  with  a  classification,  brief  de- 
icription  and  the  awards  of  the  Vegetable  Committee. — J,  K,  Shaw, 

1851.  Bun,  H.  L'exploitation  rationelle  des  cressonnidres*  [The  rational  utilization  of 
:re68-bed8«]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  313-316.  Fig.  99.  July,  1919. — The  growing  of  cress  is  a 
»rofitable  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities.  The  number  of  beds  which  may  be  formed 
s  directly  dependent  upon  the  flow  of  water  available;  70  to  75  litres  a  minute  will  supply 
40  square  meters  as  a  maximum.  Each  bed  should  not  exceed  80  meters  in  length  and  should 
»e  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  slow  but  continuous  flow  of  water  through  it,  the  amount  of 
uch  flow  being  regulated  by  an  adjustable  dam.  New  plantings  are  established  either  by 
owing  the  seeds  or  transplanting  cuttings,  which  may  be  put  out  at  any  season,  though  if 
bis  is  done  in  August  or  September  a  good  stand  for  the  more  valuable  winter  harvest  will 
«  secured.  Successive  plantings  will  furnish  a  supply  throughout  the  year.  Decomposed 
table  manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizer.  It  should  be  carefully  applied  when  new  beds  are 
stablished  and  further  application  should  be  made  after  each  cutting.  In  winter  it  b  advis- 
ble  completely  to  submerge  the  plants  to  protect  them  from  cold.  Such  inundation  or 
praying  will  aid  in  the  controlling  of  insect  pests.  It  is  possible  to  harvest  a  crop  from  the 
^eds  within  3  months  following  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  or  within  one  month  after  transplanting 
he  cuttings.  During  the  rapid  growing  season  the  beds  may  be  cut  over  every  15  to  20  days, 
nd  during  the  winter  every  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  shoots  should  be  from  15  to  20  cm.  in 
ength  before  being  cut,  and  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  disturbing  the  roots.  Though  the 
teds  would  last  for  many  seasons,  better  results  are  secured  by  renewing  them  each  year.  The 
boots,  after  being  cut,  are  tied  into  bimches  weighing  at  least  275  grams  each,  and  these 
je  then  packed  into  oval  baskets  holding  from  15  to  20  dozen  bimches.  In  order  to  prevent 
'ellowing  a  space  is  left  in  the  center  of  the  basket.  From  an  area  of  100  square  meters  about 
00  dozen  bunches  may  be  harvested,  which  would  yield  a  gross  return  of  200  to  280  francs. — 
5?.  J.  KraiMS, 

1852.  FiSHLOCK,  W.  C.  Sweet  potatoes.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department,  British 
Virgin  Islands,  1918-19:  3-^.  [Imp.  Dept.  Agric,  Barbados.  1919.] — Results  of  experiments 
nth  31  varieties  are  recorded,  with  descriptions  of  each  variety.  Bourbon  heads  the  list  over 
i  period  of  8  years,  with  a  yield  of  7600  poimds  per  acre. — J,  S.  Dash, 

1853.  Levy,  E.  Brucb.  Swede  variety  types  and  their  perpetuations  by  pure  seed.  New 
«ea]and  Jour.  Agric.  19:  284-287.  1919. — A  rough  classification  of  Swede  t3rpes  (of  turnips) 
las  been  drawn  up.  Three  varieties,  as  listed  by  seedsmen,  were  tested  and  great  variation 
na  found.  It  is  urged  that  more  effort  be  exercised  to  select  and  breed  pure  strains. — N.  J, 
Kddings, 

1854.  LivvKNTAAL,  A.  The  crop  factory.  Sci.  Amer.  '122:  563,  582.  /  fig.  1920.— An 
ttempt  to  solve  the  problem — can  gardening  be  made  a  standardized  industry,  independent 
f  the  elements?  By  the  novel  equipment  pictured,  heat,  moisture,  light  and  other  condi- 
lons  are  made  constant  and  labor  is  reduced  to  a  minimimi. — Chas.  H.  Otis. 
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1855.  Meunisbier,  A.  De  quelques  Idftes  sur  la  selection  dee  ICgitmee.  [Some  Idees  o& 
the  selection  of  vegetables.]  Rev.  Hortic.  91:  900-^303.  June,  1019.— This  is  a  diseasskn 
of  the  ideas  of  variation  in  general  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  recognisiag 
pure  lines,  as  defined  by  Johannsbn,  as  the  real  basis  for  selection  in  crop  improvement.-' 
E.  J,  Kraus. 

1856.  RoGEBS,  Stanley  S.  Methods  for  marketing  vegetables  in  California.  California 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  217: 1-19.  1920. — ^A  survey  of  the  probable  causes  for  success  or  failure 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  vegetables  in  California. — A.  R,  C.  Haas. 

1857.  Stokes,  Fred.    The  food  value  of  vegetables.    Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  44:  21-30. 

1919. — The  author  has  devised  a  formula  for  calculating  the  "economic  value"  of  a  crop. 

This  formula  applies,  however,  only  when  the  produce  is  not  sold  for  profit. — 

Caloric  value  X  yield  in  pounds  per  rod  „ 

■ =  EiConomic  value 

Cost  of  crop  in  shillings  X  Number  of  weeks  the  ground  is  occupied 

According  to  the  formula  the  economic  value  of  potatoes  is  09.5,  carrots  31.6,  kidney  beans 
(dry)  28,  peas  (shelled)  18,  parsnips  15.5,  onions  4.3,  and  cabbage  3. — The  various  vegetabki 
may  not  only  be  valuable  because  of  the  amount  of  proteid,  carbohydrate,  fat  and  salts  they 
contain,  but  also  because  they  yield  bulk  and  furnish  the  indispensable  vitamines.  ElspecisDy 
valuable  are  the  green  vegetables  like  spinach,  cabbage,  celery,  etc.,  which  give  the  body  the 
necessary  salts  and  vitamines  and  also  add  the  necessary  bulk  to  the  diet.  The  bulbs,  espe- 
cially the  onion  and  leek  "are  remarkable  for  their  beneficial  action  upon  inflamed  mucus 
membrane  and  for  their  germicidal  powers."  The  onion  is  valuable  for  its  salts  and  essential 
oil  and  no  doubt  contains  "a  potent  vitamins  as  well."  Roots  are  of  value  chiefly  because 
of  their  salts  and  carbohydrates  and  the  legumes  because  of  their  richness  in  protein  and 
earbohydrates. — H,  A,  Janes, 

1858.  Sutton,  Abthub  W.  How  amateurs  may  secure  three  successive  crops  of  vegetables 
in  twelve  months  without  the  aid  of  glass  houses  or  of  heat  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc  44: 
13-20.    1919. 

1859.  WooLSET,  C.  Sweet  potato  culture  in  Arkansas.  Arkansas  Agric.  Ext.  Circ  90. 
£0  p.f  10  fig,  1920. — ^A  popular  discussion  on  bedding,  cultivating,  digging,  grading,  storing 
and  marketing  the  sweet  potato.  Directions  are  given  for  seed  selection  and  the  c<xnmoii 
varieties  are  briefly  described. — John  A,  Elliott. 

1860.  WooLSET,  C.  The  home  vegetable  garden  in  Arkansas.  Arkansas  Agric.  Ext.  Ciic 
89.  SB  p.,  9  fi^,  1920. — ^A  popular  presentation  of  gardening  methods  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  state,  giving  dates  of  planting,  culture'  and  rotation  of  garden  crops. — John  A. 
Elliott, 

1861.  ZiMMERLET,  H.  H.  Greenhouso  tomato  growing  in  Virginia.  Virginia  Truck  Ex- 
periment Station  BuU.  26.  $S  p.,  $  fi^,  1919. — ^Methods  of  growing  tomatoes  in  the  green- 
houses under  Virginia  conditions  are  given.  The  seed  for  the  winter  crop  is  sown  in  August 
and  the  plants  shifted  to  the  beds  in  September.  The  seed  for  the  spring  crop  is  sown  m 
November  and  the  plants  shifted  in  December.  Discussions  of  varieties,  soil  treatment  and 
the  control  of  diseases  are  given. — T,  C,  Johnson. 

HORTICULTURE  PRODUCTS 

1862.  AomLA,  Isidobo.  Notas  sobre  la  elaboraclon  de  aceite  de  oliva.  [Notes  on  tlie  pref- 
aration  of  olive  oil.]  La  Informacion  Agric.  [Madrid]  9:  31^-322.  1919. — ^Lists  defects  occur- 
ring in  olive  oil  and  gives  the  causes  and  approved  manner  of  avoiding  them.  Proper  methods 
of  obtaining  high  grade  oils  are  discussed. — John  A.  Stevenson. 

1863.  Anonymous.  A  new  vegetable  ivory.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  346.  1920. — Descrip- 
tive of  a  substance  produced  from  the  kernel  of  an  edible  fruit  growing  upon  the  pafan,  Bcr» 
asstis  ethiapicum, — Chas.  H.  Otis. 
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1864.  Bancboft,  Wildbb  D.  [Rev.  of:  Pbtbbs,  Ghablbs  A.  The  prepanition  of  sob- 
stuicea  important  in  agriculture.  3rd  ed.  19  x  H  cm.  vix  +  81  p.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc. : 
New  York,  1919.    $.80.]    Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  23:  444.    1919.— See  Bot.  Abats.  5,  Entry  1100. 

1865.  Bbbdbmann,  G.,  and  Ghb.  SchXtzlein.  Ober  Heratellung  und  Zuaammenaetzung 
Ueinaaiatiacher  Traubenaaftkonaerven.  [Preparation  and  compoaition  of  grape-juice  preaervea 
ffom  Aaia  Minor.    Zeitsohr.  Untersuch.  Nahrungs-  u.  Genuaamittel  38: 16-24.    1919. 

1866.  Gables,  P.  La  prune  d'ente  et  lea  pruneauz  d'Agen:  Eiplication  acientifique  de  leur 
preparation  et  des  moyena  de  lea  conaerver  temporairement  pour  TBurope  et  de  ^pon  indefinite 
pour  I'ezportation  mondlale.  [A  acientific  account  of  metfaoda  used  in  preparing  ''prunea  of 
Agen"  for  foreign  and  domeatic  consumption.]  M6m.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux  VII,  2: 
219-232.  1918. — The  preparation  of  the  fruit  consists  of  two  phases,  (1)  a  chemical  phase 
during  which  it  is  subjected  to  temperatures  of  from  40^-50°G.  to  facilitate  the  action  of  a 
soluble  ferment  (oxydase)  and  (2)  a  physical  phase  during  which  the  temperatures  are  in- 
creased to  75^-^°G.  to  produce  desiccation.  The  author  discusses  various  methods  of  pack- 
mg  and  sterilisation. — I.  W,  Bailey, 

1867.  Gbevost,  G.,  and  G.  Lbmabib.  Plantea  etproduits  filamenteux  et  textiles  de  I'ln- 
dochine.  [Fiber-  and  textile-producing  plants  of  Indo-China.]  Bull.  Econ.  Indochine  22: 
813-837.     PI  M.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1122. 

1868.  Davis,  R.  A.  Fruit  and  fruit  products  in  South  Africa,  m.  The  canning,  drying 
and  preserving  business.    South  African  Jour.  Indust.  2:  1138-1148.    1919. 

1869.  Febnandbz,  O.,  F.  Bust  amenta.  Bstudio  analitico  de  los  aceites  de  oliva  aapan- 
olea*  [Analytical  study  of  the  Spaniah  olive  oils.]  Rev.  R.  Acad.  Gienc.  Exactas,  Fisecas  y 
Nat.  [Madrid]  17:  281-286.    1919. 

1870.  Habtmann,  Wilhblic.  Ober  GHrversuche  mit  Zuckerrilben.  [Fermentation  ex- 
perimenta  with  sugar  beetsj  Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahrungs-  u.  Genussmittel  28:  287-290. 
1919. 

1871.  Labobde,  J.  Recherches  sur  le  vieillissement  du  vin*  [Aging  of  wine.]  M6m.  Soc. 
Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux  VII,  2:  37-75.     TMes  1-15.    1918. 

1872.  Mach,  F.,  and  M.  Fischkbb.  Die  Zusammensetzung  der  Moste  des  Jahres  1918 
in  Baden.  [Musts  oif  1918  in  Baden.]  Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahrungs-  u.  Genussmittel  38:  93 
W.    1919. 

1873.  Maxwell,  Habold  L.,  and  Nicholas  Knight.  The  oil  in  cherry  pits.  Proo. 
Iowa  Acad.  Sci.  25:  451-455.  1920. — Oil  was  extracted  from  seeds  of  "the  common  cherry 
Prunus  erratua*'  [doubtless  P.  cerastis].  It  was  found  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  almond 
oil,  having  a  saponification  equivalent  of  276.8. — H.  S.  Conard, 

1874.  Roettobn,  Thbodobb.  Zur  Bestimmtuig  der  MilchsHure  im  Weine.  [Determina- 
tion of  lactic  acid  in  wines.]    Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahrungs-  u.  Genussmittel  38 :  9^100.  1919. 

1875.  Roth^a,  and  De  Bon,  F.  Essay  industriel  de  fabrication  d'huile  d'amandes  d'ab- 
ricots.  Resultats  analytiques  des  xnatidres  premidres  et  des  products  obtenus.  [An  industrial 
experiment  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  apricot  seeds.  Analytical  results  of  the 
original  material  and  of  the  products  obtained.]  Bull.  Sci.  Pharm.  26:  505-514.  1  fig.  1919. 
— ^As  the  title  indicates,  a  description  of  apricot  kernels,  of  the  process  of  obtaining  the 
oil  by  expression  together  with  the  chemical  and  physical  constants  of  the  oil  are  given. — 
H.  Bngelhardi, 
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1876.  Stern,  J.  Moste  des  Jahres  1918  aus  den  Weinbengebelten  der  Nahe,  des  Gkns, 
des  Rheintales  unterhalb  des  Rheingaues,  des  Rheingaues,  des  Rhelns,  Mains  und  der  Lahn.) 
[Musts  of  1918  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  etc.]  Zeitschr.  Untersuoh.  Nahrungs-  u.  Crenussmittel  38: 
91-03.    1919. 

1877.  Tbyis^  Mat.  Cutting  the  oocoanut  cake.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1:  4(H-407.  4  Jig. 
and  frontispiece,  1920. — Concerns  the  oocoanut  tree,  Cocos  niunfera,  its  growth,  product! 
and  their  preparation. — Cfuu,  H,  Otia, 
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E.  W.  SiNNOTT,  Editor 

1878.  Banoboft,  Wildbb  D.  [Rev.  of:  Jabobb,  F.  M.  Lectures  on  the  princ^les  of 
symmetry.  tTxiS  cm.,  n't +333  p.  Elzevir  Publishing  Co.:  Amsterdam,  1917.]  Jour. 
Phys.  Chem.  23: 516.    1919.— See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1451. 

1879.  Bbtts,  M.  Winifrbd.  Notes  on  the  autoecology  of  certain  plants  of  the  Peridotit 
Belt,  Nelson:  Part  I.  Structure  of  some  plants  (No.  2).  Trans,  and  Proo.  New  Zealand  Inst 
51 :  136-156.    $7  fig.    1919. 

1880.  Brbwstbr,  a.  A.  Aerating  roots  or  pneumatophores  of  mangroves  (Avicennia). 
Australian  Nat.  4 :  136.  1920. — ^These  plants  have  an  aerating  system  strongly  suggesting  thtt 
of  the  cypress  of  the  southern  United  States. — T,  O.  Frye. 

1881.  Brewster,  A.  A.    Germination  of  choko  seed.    Australian  Nat.  4:  121.    1920. 

1882.  Brewster,  A.  A.  Leaf  of  the  grasstree  (Xanthorrhoea).  Australian  Nat.  4: 135. 
1920. — Paper  deals  with  the  leaf  structure  of  this  xerophyte.  The  most  striking  features 
are  the  abundance  of  sclerenchyma,  and  the  occurrence  of  numerous  crystals  in  the  cells  of 
the  epidermis. — T.  C.  Frye. 

1883.  BucHHOLZ,  John  T.  Embryo  development  and  polyembryony  in  relation  to  the  phy- 
logeny  of  conifers.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  125-145.  89  fig.  1920. — The  author  has  here  sum- 
marized all  published  work  on  the  proembryo  and  early  embryo  of  conifers,  in  an  endeavor  to 
throw  light  on  the  phylogeny  of  this  group  by  a  comparative  study  of  their  embryogeny  and 
in  particular  of  the  manner  in  which  polyembryony  occurs  within  them.  Cleavage  polyembry- 
ony— ^the  separation  of  the  zygote  into  a  number  of  smaller  units  which  compete  with  each 
other — is  distinguished  from  simple  polyembryony,  which  results  from  the  fertilization  of 
several  eggs.  The  phylogenetic  values  of  these  two  types  of  polyembryony  and  of  various 
other  embryological  characters  are  discussed,  and  the  affinities  suggested  by  embryogeny  amoDg 
the  22  genera  of  conifers  studied  are  represented  by  a  diagram.  The  occurrence  of  cleavage 
polyembryony,  together  with  the  presence  of  an  apical  cell,  of  rosette  embryos  and  rosette 
cells,  and  the  direct  organization  of  embryo  initials  from  the  free  nuclei  of  the  proembryo  are 
regarded  as  primitive  features.  On  the  other  hand,  a  return  to  simple  polyembryony,  the 
presence  of  a  proembryo  that  fills  the  entire  egg  with  cells,  an  archegonial  complex  and  an 
embryo  cap,  together  with  the  organization  of  embryo  initials  after  walls  form  in  the  embryo, 
are  regarded  as  specialized  features  characteristic  of  more  recent  types. — E.  W.  SinnoU. 

1884.  BnscALioNi,  L.,  and  G.  Muscatello.  Studio  anatomo-biologico  sul  Gen.  Sau- 
rauia  WiUd.  [Anatomical-biological  studies  on  the  genus  Saurauia.]  Malpighia  28:  331-370. 
PI.  S-'IO.  1918. — This  is  the  concluding  part  of  a  detailed  anatomical  study,  the  publicatioo 
of  which  was  begun  in  earlier  numbers  of  the  journal  cited. — L.  W.  Riddle. 
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1885.  Chamberlain,  Charles  J.  The  living  cycads  and  the  phytogeny  of  seed  plants, 
mer.  Jour.  Bot.  7: 146-153.  PI.  6.  1920. — ^The  position  of  the  living  cycads  in  the  evolution 
f  the  seed  plants  is  considered.  A  general  resemblance  is  noted  between  the  living  cycads 
ad  the  Bennettitales  and  Cycadofilicales.  The  last  named  group  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
rimitive.  The  living  cycads  are  so  different  from  the  Bennettitales  that  there  is  little  like- 
hood  that  the  former  have  been  derived  from  the  latter.  The  origin  of  the  living  cycads 
I  quite  imknown. — ^Living  cycads  are  also  evidently  not  ancestral  to  any  of  the  other  great 
roups  of  seed  plants,  since  they  differ  so  radically  from  Cordaitales,  Ginkgoales,  Conifer  ales, 
netales  and  Angiosperms.  They  are  evidently  a  terminal  group  on  the  road  to  extinction. 
he  author  brings  forward  evidence  that  it  is  the  Coniferales  and  the  Gnetales,  rather  than  the 
read-like  plants,  to  which  we  should  look  for  ancestors  of  the  Angiosperms. — E.  W.  Sinnott. 

1886.  Collins,  Marjorib  I.  tOn  the  leaf -anatomy  of  Scaevola  crassifolia,  with  special 
iference  to  the  epidermal  secretion.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  43 :  247-259.  PI. 
'-28,  6  fig.  1918. — ^This  plant,  one  of  the  Goodeniaceae,  a  xerophyte,  with  special  adaption 
r  sand  dime  existence  (where  it  will  survive  burial  by  elongation  and  the  production  of  ad- 
(ntitious  roots)  was  found  to  be  characterized  by  the  development  of  peltate  glandular  hairs 
hich  secrete  yellow  resin  in  great  quantity.  This  activity  was  at  a  maximum  in  buds  and 
>ung  leaves  and  decreased  in  older  leaves,  where  the  resin  dried,  producing  a  lacquered  ap- 
$arance  on  the  leaf  surface.  Mature  leaves  appeared  succulent,  the  glands  shrunken,  but 
itive  in  the  region  of  the  leaf  base;  the  resin  serving  there  to  protect  axillary  buds.  Other 
irophilous  adaptations  noted  were  the  secondary  increase  in  the  size  of  epidermal  cells, 
assive  development  of  palisade  tissue  and  production  of  special  water  storage  cells. — Eloiae 
wry, 

1887.  Feucht,  Otto.  Znr  Bntstehtmg  des  Harfenwuchses  der  Nadelholzer.  [On  the  for- 
atlon  of  ''harp-gzowth"  in  conifers.]  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  Forst.  u.  Landw.  17: 137-139.  1919. 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1326. 

1888.  Fletchbr,  J.  J.,  and  C.  T.  Mubson.  On  certain  shoot-bearing  tumors  of  Bncalypts 
id  Angophoras,  and  fheir  modifying  influence  on  the  growth  habit  of  the  plants.  Proc.  Linn- 
n  Soc.  New  South  Wales  43 :  191-233.  PI.  4-t6.  1918.— The  nodules  and  tumors  produced  in 
e  axils  of  the  cotyledons  and  early  leaves  of  Eucalypts  and  Angophoras  are  illustrated  and 
Bcussed  with  reference  to  their  occurrence,  external  characteristics  and  development. 
lese  growths  are  also  noted  in  ten  species  of  other  genera.  The  fully  developed  timiors, 
ough  subject  to  much  variation,  are  said  to  be  generally  characterized  by  the  following 
B^es:  (1)  Axillary  shoot-bearing  stem  nodules;  (2)  Composite  shoot  bearing,  stem-encirc- 
Lg  tumors;  (3)  Composite,  stem-encircling,  shoot-bearing,  root-incorporating  (but  not 
ot-emitting)  tumors.  Seedlings  of  the  non-Mallee  or  tree  forms  of  Eucalypts,  where  tumors 
ually  persist  for  a  limited  period  only,  and  do  not  seriously  interfere  with  growth  were  espe- 
illy  studied.  Six  species,  apparently  exempt  from  tumors,  were  found.  The  Mallee  or 
rubby  forms  of  Eucalypts  (where  the  timiors  incorporate  the  water-storing  roots,  persist 
roughout  the  life  of  the  plant  and  appear  to  cause  stunting)  and  the  Angophoras,  were  also 
aznined.  The  tumors  are  considered  attributable  to  parasitic  soil  organisms,  which  produce 
oliferation  of  the  cambium,  and  not  to  insects.  Related  work  in  Australia  and  the  United 
.ates  is  discussed. — Eloise  Gerry. 

1889.  Ftson,  p.  F.  Note  on  the  oecology  of  ^inifex  squarrosus  L.  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1 : 
-24.  5  fig.  1919. — ^This  plant  and  other  strand-formation  species  are  not  halophytes,  but 
ther  xerophytic  psammophytes;  they  depend  for  their  water  supply  on  rain  water  and  dew 
tained  by  the  sand.  Further,  the  air  blown  over  these  plants  from  the  sea  is  always  damp. 
A.  J.  Eames. 

1890.  Griffin,  Gertrude  J.  Bordered  pits  in  Douglas  fir:  a  study  of  the  position  of  the 
ros  in  mountain  and  lowland  specimens  in  relation  to  creosote  penetration.  Jour.  Forestry 
:  813^822.    1  fi^.    I919.--See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1334. 
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1891.  Hamilton,  A.  A.  Root  fasciation  in  cycads.  Australian  Nat.  4:  134.  ig20.~All 
oyoadean  genera  produce  root  nodules  primarily  caused  by  infection  with  Bacillus  rodtct- 
cola. — T.  C.  Frye, 

1892.  Hollow  AT,  J.  E.  Studies  in  the  New  Zealand  species  of  the  genus  Lycopodium: 
Part  m.  The  plasticity  of  the  species.  Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  51:  161-261. 
PI.  9-Hf  16  fig.  1019. — Eleven  species  of  Lycopodium  occur  in  New  S^aland.  A  c<Mnparft- 
tive  study  of  these,  character  by  character,  shows  that  there  is  a  great  range  of  variability 
in  the  plants,  but  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  interdependence  of  characters.  The  author 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  relationships  and  phylogeny  of  the  species  of  Lycopodiwn 
in  the  light  of  his  observations. — L.  W.  Riddle. 

1893.  JiVANNA  Rao,  P.  S.  The  formation  of  leaf-bladders  in  Eichomia  spedosa  Knntli 
(water  hyacinth).  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1:  219-225.  5  fig.  1920.— -Bladder  formation  near  the 
base  of  the  petiole  is  the  result  of  high  water  content  in  the  plant.  All  gradations  are  found 
from  well  developed  bladders  on  plants  growing  in  an  abimdant  supply  of  fresh  water,  to  blad- 
derless  leaves  on  plants  growing  in  pools  that  are  drying  up  or  in  mud.  An  accoimt  of  the 
structure  of  the  bladder  is  given. — Winfi^ld  Dudgeon. 

1894.  Kabhtap,  S.  R.  Abnormal  number  of  needles  in  the  spuis  of  Pinus  longifolia.  Jour. 
Indian  Bot.  1: 115-119.  1919. — The  number  of  leaves  on  spur  shoots  of  mature  trees  is  quite 
constantly  3,  but  an  examination  of  100  4-year-old  nursery  seedlings  revealed  57  bearing  spurs 
with  from  2  to  5  leaves.  The  number  of  leaves  was  4  in  83.8  per  cent  of  the  abnormal  shoots, 
from  which  the  author  concludes  that  ''a  3-leaved  spur  has  been  derived  from  a  spur  with  more 
leaves,  and  that  pines  with  a  small  number  of  needles  in  their  spurs  are  more  specialised  thm 
species  with  a  larger  number  of  needles." — Winfi^ld  Dudgeon. 

1895.  Kenoteb,  L.  A.  Dimorphic  carpellate  flower  of  Acalypha  indica  L.  Jour.  Indian 
Bot.  1 :  3-7.  $1  fi>g.  1919. — ^The  carpellate  flowers  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  inflorescence 
are  trilocular;  those  at  the  tips  of  the  staminate  C3rmes  are  unilocular.  In  the  latter  there 
are  no  traces  of  other  carpels. — A.  J.  Eames. 

1896.  KiBBT,  R.  S.,  AND  J.  S.  Martin.  A  study  of  the  formation  and  development  «f 
the  flower  buds  of  Jonathan  and  Giimes  Golden  in  relation  to  different  types  (clover  sod,  Use 
grass  sod,  cover  crop,  and  clean  tillage)  of  soil  management.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.  25:  266- 
290.     PI.  7.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1750. 

1897.  Manabesi,  A.  Sulla  biologia  fiorale  del  pesco.  2  nota.  [On  the  floral  hkHogj  ^ 
the  peach.  2nd  note.]  Staz.  Sperun.  Agrarie  Italiane  52 :  42-^7.  1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  5, 
Entry  1757. 

1898.  M  A8CBB,  M.  Sur  le  rOle  de  Tassise  nourriciere  du  pollen.  [The  r61e  of  the  t^tom.) 
Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168 :  1120-1122.  4  fi^.  1919.— An  account  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  tapetal  cells  during  maturation  and  spore  formation  of  Dahre 
arhorea  L.  At  tetrad  formation  the  cytoplasm  contains  numerous  mitochondrial  threads 
and  granules,  together  with  taimin  corpuscules.  The  cells  are  usually  multinucleate,  la 
older  stages  the  nuclei  disappear,  after  fusing  in  pairs;  the  mitochondria  also  disappear.  Ab 
the  cytoplasm  becomes  vacuolate  numerous  deutoplasmic  vesicles  appear,  as  weU  as  some 
starch. — F.  B.  Wann. 

1899.  Mbtcalf,  Woodbridge.  A  precocious  youngster.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  15.  i  M- 
1920. — ^A  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  coniferous  cones  are  simply  modified  branches,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  changed  in  shape  to  form  the  cone  scales. — Chaa.  H.  Otia. 

1900.  MiLLBB,  Robert  B.  The  wood  of  Machaerium  Whitfordii.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot. 
Club  47:  73-79.     8  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  218. 
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1901.  Pammbl,  L.  H.,  and  C.  M.  Kino.  The  germiiiAtion  of  some  trees  andTshmlM  and 
tbelr  juvenile  fonns.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.  25 :  292-340.  Fig,  4S-1$0.  1920.— SeelBot.  Absts. 
5,  Entry  1380. 

1902.  Pole-Evans,  I.  B.,  and  K.  Lansdbll.  The  weeds  of  South  Africa.  Notes  on  the 
Canada  thistle  (Cnicus  arvensis).  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Union  South  Africa  1:  73-75.  1  fig. 
1920. 

1903.  RoNCAOUOLO,  M.  I>e8crizione  anatomica  e  comparata  degli  organi  epigei  di  cinqoe 
^ecie  di  mimosa,  [ComparatiYe  anatomy  of  the  aerial  organs  of  five  species  of  Mimosa.]  Mal- 
pighia  28:  435-457.    1919. 

1904.  Sabnis,  T.  a.  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  plants  of  the  Indian  desert.  Jour. 
Indian  Hot.  1 :  33-43.  16  fig,  1919. — ^The  author  has  studied  the  structure  of  the  leaf  and  stem 
of  165  species,  125  genera,  and  50  orders  of  xerophytic  plants  of  the  Indian  desert.  This  is 
the  introductory  section  of  his  paper  and  contains  chiefly  a  discussion  of  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  desert,  including  tables  of  meteorological  data.  The  anatomy  of  a  few  forms  in  the 
Menispermaceae  and  Capparidaceae  is  described  and  illustrated.  Herbarium  specimens  were 
used,  and  were  sectioned  unembedded.     [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  771.}— A.  /.  Eames. 

1905.  ScHAFFNBB,  JoHN  H.  The  dioecious  nature  of  buffalo-grass.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot. 
Club.  47:  119-124.  1920.— The  buffalo-grass,  Bulbilis  dactyloidea  (Nutt.)  Raf.,  has  been 
Tariously  considered,  and  even  in  our  present  manuals  inconsistent  statements  are  made  as 
to  its  dioecism.  Field  observations  in  Kansas  and  experimental  results  indicate  that  the  dioe- 
cious condition  is  the  normal  one,  it  being  the  only  one  found  in  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation.— P.  A.  Mum, 

1906.  Shirlbt,  John,  and  C.  A.  Lambert.  The  stems  of  climbing  plants.  Proc.  Lin- 
nean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  43 :  600-609.  PI,  6(h66.  1918.— The  results  of  the  examination 
of  53  climbing  plant  stems  are  given.  A  grouping  of  the  structures  according  to  natural  orders 
was  found  impossible,  for  similar  characteristics  were  common  to  plants  of  many  different 
families,  especially  among  dicotyledons.  Therefore,  classes  were  created  and  are  discussed 
in  some  detail,  illustrated,  and  type  species  indicated.  Under  Subclass  I :  Dicotyledones,  are 
seven  classes;  (1)  NormdleSf  single  cambium,  wood  and  bast  of  each  bimdle  lying  along  the 
same  radius;  (2)  Chiastoxylon,  single  cambium,  in  young  stems  four  rays  of  alternate  wood 
and  bast;  (3)  AstroxyUm,  single  cambium,  bundles  separated  by  stellate  arrangement  of 
pluriaeriate  rays;  (4)  Endophloia,  second  bast  occurring  at  inner  margin  of  wood  ring  (bi- 
coUateral);  (5)  Ezocycla,  besides  normal  cambium,  new  cambium; — zones  appear  succes- 
sively centrifugally;  (6)  Phlaiocyclaf  new  bast  zones  are  produced  in  centripetal  order;  (7) 
Polyeyela,  oldest  bundles  in  pith,  then  a  normal  zone  of  wood  and  bast,  or  alternating  rings 
may  be  formed.  Under  Subclass  II:  Monocotyledones,  are  two  classes;  (1)  Vidgaret,  usual 
rind  and  scattered  closed  bundles;  (2)  AhnarmaleSf  differing  from  subclass  (1)  in  one  or  other 
of  the  above  characters.  The  authors  conclude  that  these  abnormal  stem  structures  in  climb- 
ers assist  the  free  flow  of  elaborated  sap  in  the  bast. — Elaise  Oerry, 

1907.  Shbbvb,  Forrest.  Proliferation  in  cacti.  [Rev.  of:  Johnson,  Duncan  S.  The 
fruit  of  Opuntia  fulgida;  a  study  of  perennation  and  proliferation  in  the  fruits  of  certain  Cacta- 
ceae.    Carnegie  Inst.  Wash.  Publ.  269.     PI,  It,    1918.]— Plant  World  2:  182-183.    1919. 

1908.  Stbil,  W.  N.  The  distribution  of  the  archegonia  and  the  antheridia  on  the  prothallia 
of  some  homosporous  leptosporangiate  ferns.  Trans.  Amer.  Microsc.  Soc.  38: 271-273.  B  fig. 
1919. — In  ordinary  Polypodiaceae,  the  archegonia  are  formed  on  the  so-called  cushion  directly 
back  of  the  apical  notch,  and  the  antheridia  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  prothallium;  but 
in  some  speries  the  antheridia  are  produced  on  the  lobes  and  margins.  Under  favorable 
conditions  of  nutrition  male  prothallia  became  monoecious.  In  Osmundaceae  the  archegonia 
are  produced  on  the  sides  of  the  midrib  from  the  notch  to  the  posterior  end  where  the  anther- 
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idia  are  borne.  A  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  sex  organs  was  found  on  the  prothallia  of 
Pteria  ensiformiB  Bum.  var.  Victoria.  On  the  prominent  and  highly  developed  cushion  the 
arcbegonia  occupy  only  the  highest  portions  while  the  antheridia  are  found  on  the  lower  parts 
from  the  notch  to  the  posterior  end.  In  some  cultures  a  large  number  of  prothallia  produced 
antheridia  only,  on  both  surfaces,  especially  when  the  prothallia  were  equally  illuminated 
on  both  surfaces.  In  other  cultures  when  the  dishes  were  about  half  filled  with  sphagnum 
and  nutrient  solution,  several  species  were  grown  which  produced  both  arcbegonia  and  an- 
theridia on  both  surfaces.  It  was  observed  that  prothallia  may  be  grown  in  weak  light  indef- 
initely, but  imder  such  conditions  antheridia  only  are  produced.  When  the  light  is  sufficiently 
strong,  arcbegonia  will  form  with  the  continued  growth  of  the  prothallium,  provided  fertili- 
sation is  prevented. — S.  H.  Essary, 

1909.  ViBLHAUEB,  [— ]  Vierblfttterlger  Klee.  [Four-leaved  clover.]  Illustrierte  Landw. 
Zeitg.  39:  373-374.  1919. — ^The  formation  of  four  or  more  leaflets  is  encouraged  b? 
conditions  favoring  luxuriant  growth.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  condition  of  robustness  or 
hjrpertrophy,  or  as  a  certain  form  of  fasciation;  and  it  diminbhes  the  fruitfulness  of  the  plant. 
Whether  the  property  of  forming  four  leaflets  is  hereditary  or  not  is  not  known. — Jokn.W. 
Roberts, 

1910.  V6CHTINO,  Hbbm  ANN.  Untersttchiuigen  zur  o^erlmentellen  Anatomle  and  Pttli* 
ologie  des  PflanzenkSrpers.  11.  Die  Polarltftt  der  OewHchse.  (Experimental  anatoiny  and 
pathology  of  the  plant  body.  II.  Polarity.]  9t+333  p.,  1$  pi.,  liS  fig.  Tubingen,  1918.— Re- 
view by  O.  VON  K[irchnbr]  in:  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  242-249.    1919  (1920). 

1911.  VON  K[irchnbb],  O..  [Rev.  of:  V6chting,  Hbrmann.  nntersuchungen  zur  ei- 
perimentellen  Anatomle  und  Pathologie  des  PflanzenkSrpers.  II.  Die  PolaritXt  der  Gewidise. 
(Bqierimental  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  plant  body.  II.  Polarity.)  rt+333  p.,  It  pi.,  Ill 
fig.  Tabingen,  1918.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  242-249.  1919  (1920).— See  also  next 
preceding  Entry,  1910. 

1912.  Weathbbwax,  Paul.  The  ancestry  of  maize— a  reply  to  criticism.  BulL  Torrqr 
Bot.  Club.  46:  275-278.  1919. — ^H.  J.  Kempton's  criticism  of  author's  paper  of  September, 
1918,  on  the  evolution  of  maise  make  necessary  a  brief  presentation  of  the  present  status  of 
the  question.  Errors  were  made  in  the  paper  in  question  in  confusing  ''bracts"  with  ''pro- 
phylla"  and  in  substituting  "one-rowed"  for  "single-rowed";  these  are  to  be  corrected.  Tlie 
theories  of  the  origin  of  maise  by  hybridisation  and  of  the  ear  by  fasciation  are  discussed, 
and  the  importance  of  the  use  of  comparative  morphology  in  explaining  the  origin  of  Zm^ 
EtLchlaena  and  Trtpsactim  from  conmion  ancestry  is  re-emphasised. — P.  A.  Mung. 

1913.  WiBLAND,  G.  R.  Distribtttion  and  relationships  of  the  cycadeoids.  Amer.  Jour. 
Bot.  7: 164-171.     PI.  7,  5  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Enry  1999. 

1914.  WiLLBT,  Flobbncb.'  The  vegetative  orgiuis  of  some  perennial  grasses.  Proe.  Iowa 
Acad.  Sci.  25:  341-367.    Fig.  Itl-lU.    1920. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  BRYOPHYTES 

Alexander  W.  Evans,  Editor 

1915.  Allen,  C.  E.  Sez  inheritance  in  Sphaerocarpos.  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  58: 
289-316.    t7  fi^.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  486. 

1916.  Andrews,  A.  Le  Rot.  Dicranoweisia  crispula  in  the  White  Mountains.  Rhodon 
21 :  207-208.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  313. 

1917.  Andrews,  A.  LeRot.  Hymenostomum  in  North  America.  I.  ]>elimitatio&  of  tbe 
genus.    Bryologist  23 :  28-31.    1920. — The  author  maintains  that  the  mosses  usually  classifist^ 
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under  AsUmiumf  Hymenostomumy  and  Weisia  are  so  closely  related  that  generic  separation  is 
unwarranted;  that  the  revival  of  Kleioweisia  is  wholly  needless;  and  that  Tetrapterum  should 
not  be  included  in  Astamum.  The  understanding  of  the  genus  has  been  further  obscured  by 
the  inclusion  of  many  unrelated  tropical  and  south-temperate  forms,  as  well  as  by  careless 
identifications.  The  genus,  as  here  delimited,  corresponds  with  Lindberg's  MoUia,  subgenus 
Hymenostomum'f  it  may  be  naturally  divided  into  the  three  subgenera  Astamwnf  Eukymeno- 
stomum  and  Weina. — E,  B,  Chamberlain, 

1918.  Abmitagb,  Elbanoba.  On  the  habitats  and  frequencies  of  some  Madeira  bryo- 
phytes.    Jour.  Ecol.  6:  220-225.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  274. 

1919.  DomN,  Gh.  Le  capitule  du  Marchantia  polymorpba  expliqu  par6  Leitgeb  et  ses  dis- 
ciples. [The  receptacle  of  Marchantia  polymorpba  explained  by  Leitgeb  and  his  disciples.] 
Rev.  G^n.  Bot.  32:  57-71.  1920. — ^A  criticism  and  refutation  of  the  interpretation  of  Leitgeb 
who  beld*that  growing  points  in  the  angles  between  the  original  8  fused  thalli  (rays)  grew  into 
additional  archegoniimi-bearing  thalli,  which  folded  underneath  and  fused  with  the  lower 
surface  of  the  receptacle. — L.  W,  Sharp, 

1920.  Evans,  Albxandbb  W.  The  North  American  species  of  Asterella.  Contrib.  U.  S. 
Nation.  Herb.  20: 247-312.  1920. — In  this  revision  of  the  North  American  species  of  the  liver- 
wort genus  Asterella  Beauv.  (including  the  Mexican  and  West  Indian  representatives)  15 
species  are  recognized  and  very  fully  described,  and  the  following  new  species  and  names  occur: 
Asterella  saccata  (Wahl.)  Evans,  A,  venosa  (Lehm.  &  Lind.)  Evans,  A.  rugosa.  A,  retictdataf 
and  A.  versicolor.  Five  species  described  by  Stephani  from  Mexico  are  referred  to  a  list  of 
doubtful  species.  The  systematic  treatment  is  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  the  nomenclature 
of  the  genus,  which  is  generally  known  in  Europe  imder  the  name  Fimbriaria,  and  by  notes 
on  its  morphological  characters. — S,  F.  Blake, 

1921.  Holzinobb,  John  M.  Dr.  Correns's  investigations  and  sterile  mosses.  Bryolo- 
gist  23:  27-28.  1920. — Few  bryologists,  when  determining  sterile  material,  seem  to  use  the 
keys  given  in  the  chapter  upon  Systematic  Determinations  in  Correns's  "Vermehrung  der 
Laubmoose  durch  Brutorgane  und  Stecklinge."  Two  examples  of  the  usefulness  of  these 
keys  are  given. — E.  B.  Chamberlain. 

1922.  Inoham,  W.  Mosses  and  hepatics  of  the  magnesium  limestone  of  West  Yorkshire 
(continued).  Rev.  Bryologique  41 :  77-^.  1914.  [Issued  in  1919.}— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry 
340. 

1923.  ScHACKB,  M  ABTHA  A.  A  chromosome  difference  between  the  sexes  of  Spliaerocaqws 
texaniss.    Science  49:  218-219.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1034. 

1924.  Watson,  W.  The  bryophytes  and  lichens  of  fresh  water.  Jour.  Ecol.  7:  71-83. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  310. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  FUNGI,  LICHENS, 

BACTERIA  AND  MYXOMYCETES 

H.  M.  FiTZPATBiCKy  Editor 

1925.  Anontmoxts.  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Myoologia  12:  112-114. 
1920. 

1926.  Bal,  S.  N.,  and  H.  P.  Ghattdhxtbt.  Commentationes  Mycologicae.  7.  A  short 
ttody  of  Plicaria  repanda  (Wahl.)  Rehm  on  Borassus  flabellifer  Linn.  Jour.  Dept.  Sol.  -Cal- 
eutta  Univ.  2:  35-36.  1  pi,  1920. — ^The  authors  record  the  occurrence  of  the  fungus  at  Gal- 
cuttSy  and  give  a  short  description. — Winfield  Dudgeon, 
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1927.  Bal,  S.  N.  CommentAtioiies  Mycologicae.  5.  Vennicularia  Jatxopha  Speg.,  oo 
Jatropha  integerrima.  Jour.  Dept.  Sci.  Calcutta  Univ.  2 :  31-32.  1  pi.  1920. — This  is  a  rec- 
ord of  the  occurrence  of  the  fungus  at  Calcutta.    A  short  description  is  given. — Winjidd 

Dudgeon, 

» 

1928.  Bbardsleb,  H.  C.  A  new  species  of  Amanita.  Jour.  Elisha  Mitchell  ScL  Soe.  34: 
198-199.  PI.  SOSl.  1919. — Amanita  mutabilis  is  described,  growing  on  white  sand  along 
the  coast  (Davis  Island,  North  Carolina).  In  a  note  by  W.  C.  Cokeb  th^  same  species  is 
abo  reported  in  similar  soil  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina. — W,  C  Coker. 

1929.  BdRQBSEN,  F.,  AND  Rattn^iaer,  C.  Mosses  and  lichens  collected  in  the  fomer 
Danish  West  Indies.    Dansk  Bot.  Ark.  2*:  18  pi.    ipiS.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  151. 

1930.  BosB,  S.  R.  Descriptions  of  fungi  in  Bengal.  (Agar/caceae  and  Polypoxmceae.) 
Proc.  Indian  Assoc.  Cultivation  Sci.  4:  10^114.  PI.  1-11.  1918.— The  following  specie^, 
collected  near  Calcutta,  Hooghly,  and  neighboring  places,  are  described,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  are  figured :  Schizophyllum  commune^  Lentinua  praerigidua,  L.  caespiUnuft 
L.  xrregtUan8f  Lepiota  ermxneu8f  Collybia  mtmtcu«,  C.  ambusiua,  Daedcdea  quercinaf  Fawchu 
scaber,  PolysHctus  aanguinus,  and  Hexagonxa  auh^tenuia.  The  author  states  that  he  ezpeeta 
to  publish  similar  descriptions  of  the  Polyporaceae  in  Bengal  at  frequent  intervals,  and  will 
cover  the  group  in  two  or  three  years. — H.  M.  Fitzpatrick. 

1931.  BoTBB,  M.  G.  £tudes  sur  la  biologie  et  la  culture  des  champignons  snp^rieun. 
[Biology  and  culture  of  mushrooms.]  M6m.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux  VII,  2:  233-34i 
4  pl.t  ^  fiff'  lOlS* — ^^^  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  1.  Experiments  on  the  germination  of 
spores  and  culture  of  mycelia  of  edible  Basidio-  and  Ascomycetes.  2.  Special  researches  on 
Morchella  esculenta  and  Paalliota  campestria. — The  author  attempted  to  obtain  the  germination 
of  many  kinds  of  spores  but  had  only  a  few  positive  results.  He  was  thus  imsuccessful  with 
BolettUf  Ru89ula  and  Amanita.  Contrary  to  the  findings  of  M atbuchot,  de  Lespabbb,  and 
others,  the  author  has  never  observed  the  germination  of  Tuber  spores.  He  attempted 
without  success  also  the  germination  of  spores  which  had  gone  through  the  digestive  tract 
of  animab.  In  contact  with  oak  leaves  or  rootlets,  spores  remain  equally  inert.  The.author 
studied  in  particular  a  group  of  fungi  neither  saprophytic  nor  apparently  parasitic,  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  trees.  He  believes  them  to  be  always  symbiotic  with  trees  through  mycor- 
rhiza.  This  fact  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  for  several  Agaricineae  and  for  Tuber.  The 
direct  connection  between  fungus  and  mycorrhiza  is  difficult  to  establish  in  the  species  that 
do  not  form  rhizoids.  Symbiotic  forms  are  apparently  capable  of  adopting  parasitic  habits 
and  vice  versa.  The  author  found  Hypholomafasciculare  and  Trametea  pini  growing  on  earth 
in  contact  with  their  hostuthrough  mycorrhiza  only,  and  a  normally  mycorrhlzal  form  {Be- 
letue)  growing  parasitically  on  tree  trunks. — Aseptic  Mycelia:  Const antin  and  Matbxtcsot 
saved  the  industry  of  mushroom  culture  in  France,  attacked  by  Mycogona  pemidoea,  when 
they  introduced  in  the  market  aseptic  mycelia,  raised  from  spores.  The  author  does  not  ob- 
tain satisfactory  results  with  this  method.  He  recommends  another  which  he  believes  to  be 
new.  It  consists  simply  in  growing  mycelia  not  from  the  spores  but  from  fragments  of  pseudo- 
tissue  taken  from  the  pileus  or  stipe.  Most  of  these  cuttings  grow  vigorously.  Those  of 
Boletus  are  of  weak  growth,  and  those  of  Morchellaf  Amanita,  and  Tuber,  do  not  grow  at  all. 
This  fact  the  author  considers'  as  further  proof  of  the  semi-parasitic  nature  of  these  tatter 
fungi.  The  saprophytic  mycelia  of  Morchella  can  easily  be  obtained  from  the  spores,  but  it 
remains  permanently  sterile.  The  author  believes  that  in  order  to  produce  carpophorei 
Morchella  must  become  parasitic  or  symbiotic.  All  attempts  to  bring  about  this  condition 
have,  however,  failed.  The  myceliimi  remains  sterile  in  field,  garden,  or  orchard.  When 
inoculated  on  live  tubers  or  rootlets  of  Jerusalem  artichoke,  it  does  not  penetrate  the  living 
tissue.  His  special  studies  on  Pealliota  campeatrie  seemed  to  prove  that  cultural  charaotsn 
are  preserved  by  the  mycelia  arising  from  cuttings. — Mathilda  Benaaude. 
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1032.  Bronfbnbrbnnbb,  J.,  and  M.  J.  Schlbsinger.  Carbohydrate  fermentation  by 
bacteria  as  influenced  by  the  composition  of  the  medlnm.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  3:  8. 
1919. 

1933.  Chaudhxtrt,  H.  P.  Commentationes  Mycologicae.  6.  Phyllosticta  glycosmidis  Sy- 
dow  and  Butler,  on  Glycosmis  pentaphylla  Corr.  Jour.  Dept.  Sci.  Calcutta  Univ.  2:  33-34. 
1  pi.  1920. — This  is  a  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fungus  at  Calcutta.  A  short  descrip- 
tion is  given. — Winfield  Dudgeon, 

1934.  Clark,  Paul  F.  Morphological  changes  during  the  growth  of  bacteria.  [Abstract.] 
Absts.  Bact.  3: 2.  1919. — "In  some  instances  as  early  as  two  hours  after  transplanting,  and 
in  practically  all  oases  by  the  fourth  or  sixth  hour  of  growth,  the  majority  of  the  organisms 
in  any  given  smear  were  approximately  twice  as  large  as  the  organism  we  have  considered  the 
average,  namely,  the  organisms  from  a  twenty-four-hour  culture."  Members  of  the  diph- 
theria group  are  a  marked  exception.  In  cultures  4  to  6  hours  old  the  individuals  are  smaller, 
less  variable  and  stain  more  readily  than  those  from  cultures  24  hours  old.  [From  author's 
abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D,  Reddick. 

1935.  CoKER,  W.  C.  the  Hydnnms  of  North  Carolina.  Jour.  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc. 
34: 163-197.  PL  l-$9,  1919. — ^Twenty-eight  species  of  the  larger  Hydnums,  including  Hyd- 
num,  Manina,  Sieccherinum,  Hydnellum,  Phellodan  and  Hydnochaete  are  reported.  Of  these, 
HydneUum  carolinianum  Colcer  and  Phellodan  Cokeri  Banlcer  are  reported  as  new.  Resupin- 
ate  species  are  not  treated.  Of  the  plates  two  are  in  color,  three  are  high  power  drawings 
of  the  spores,  the  remainder  are  photographs. — W,  C,  Coker. 

1936.  Coker,  W.  C.  Craterellns,  Cantharellns,  and  related  genera  in  North  Carolina 
^with  a  key  to  the  genera  of  gill  fungi.  Jour.  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc.  35: 24-48.  PL  1-17  {in 
color),  1919. — Twenty-six  species  are  reported,  belonging  to  the  following  genera:  Eomyce 
netta^  Trogia,  Nyctalie,  Craierellus,  Cantharellus  and  Plicaturella,  Plate  17  gives  the  spore 
characters. — W,  C,  Coker, 

1937.  Darnell-Smith,  G.  P.  The  occurrence  of  an  inverted  hymeninm  in  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  43 :  883-887.  PL  91-9S.  1918.— The  article 
records  teratological  observations  on  Agaricus  campeatris  derived  from  a  particular  sample  of 
spawn  imported  from  France.  The  under  surface  was  normal  but  the  upper  surface  was 
broken  by  one  or  more  black  protuberances  composed  of  irregular,,  sinuous,  labyrinthiform 
lamellae  having  the  appearance  of  small  inverted  caps  without  stipe.  These  were  quite 
separate  from  the  normal  hymenium.  Spores  were  borne  upon  enlarged  cells  provided  with 
1-4  sterigmata.  These  abnormal  mushrooms  ace  considered  as  a  partial  reversion  to  an 
ancestral,  cylindric,  dome-shaped  form  having  semi-alveolar  or  labyrinthiform  gill  formation 
over  the  exposed  upper  surface.  In  the  evolution  of  the  normal  cap  the  hymenium  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  relegated  to  the  lower  surface,  the  gills  having  developed  from  the  origi- 
nal pore  or  alveolar  structure. — C.  J,  Humphrey, 

1938.  Db  Mbllo,  Froilano.  Contribntion  to  the  study  of  the  Indian  Aspergilli.  Jour. 
Indian  Bot.  1:  158-161.  1920. — ^The  author  describes  Aepergillus  (SterigmcUocysiis)  poly^ 
ehromue  as  a  new  species,  and  records  its  behavior  on  a  number  of  different  culture  media. — 
Winfield  Dudgeon, 

1939.  DoNK,  P.  J.  Some  organisms  causing  spoilage  in  canned  foods,  with  special  reference 
to  flat  80Qr8^  [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  3:  4.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2164. 

1940.  Eberson,  Frederick.  A  yeast-agar  medium  for  the  meningococcus.  [Abstract.] 
Absts.  Bact.  3:  10.  1919. — "The  primary  objects  of  these  experiments  have  been  attained, 
namely  to  find  a  cheap  and  simple  mediimi  which  would  enable  us  to  maintain  cultures  of  a 
delicate  organism  such  as  the  meningococcus  so  that  shipment  over  long  distances  might  be 
practiced  without  danger  of  losing  valuable  strains.'' — Preparation  of  medium:  Macerate  10 
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grains  of  bakers'  or  brewers'  yeast  Id  100  cc.  of  water  for  20  minutes;  steam  for  2  hours  at  100®; 
filter  twice  through  filter  paper,  or  perhaps  preferably,  clarify  by  use  of  glass  wool;  prepare  a 
2.5  per  cent  agar  with  or  without  peptone  and  salt;  to  each  60  cc.  of  agar,  add  40  cc.  of  yeast 
decoction;  sterilize  in  autoclave  for  20  to  30  minutes.  A  semisolid  yeast  agar  (0.5  per  cent) 
"will  prolong  the  viability  for  beyond  the  periods  observed  for  the  solid  medium." — [From 
abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick, 

« 

1941.  Ferdinandsen,  C,  and  0.  Winoe.  A  Phyllachora  parasitic  on  Saigas8tim«  Myeo- 
logia  12: 102-103.  2  fig.  1920.—'Phyllac?u>ra  oceanica  is  described  as  a  new  species.  It  pro- 
duces swellings  on  Sargaasum, — H,  R,  Rosen. 

1942.  Gilbert,  E.  M.  A  peculiar  entomophthorous  fungus.  Trans.  Amer.  Microse.  Soc. 
38 :  263-269.  PI.  187,  B8,  fig.  1-tS.  1919.— Among  the  f imgi  found  on  fern  prothallia  grown  in 
water  cultures  or  on  moist  sphagnum,  one  appeared  from  time  to  time  which  seemed  to  be  a 
vigorous  parasite.  It  was  isolated  and  pure  cultures  were  obtained  on  Thaxter's  potato  hard- 
agar  plus  Lofflund's  malt  extract.  An  effort  was  made  to  find  an  insect  upon  which  it  would 
grow;  but  no  infections  were  secured  upon  any  of  the  insects  of  the  greenhouse,  nor  upon  vig- 
orous fern  prothallia,  although  it  would  grow  on  dying  fern  prothallia.  The  fungus  seems 
to  be  of  a  decided  saprophytic  nature.  Other  investigators  have  observed  a  saprophytic 
condition  in  certain  members  of  the  Entomophthorales.  The  fungus  grows  rapidly.  No 
haustoria  or  rhizoidal  growths  are  found.  The  h3rphae  branch  and  become  septate;  the  cells 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  Emptiaa,  but  differ  in  many  particulars.  The  shape  and  sise 
of  cells  vary  greatly.  Conidiophores  arise  usually  from  terminal  cells.  No  sclerotia  are 
found.  Conidiophores,  usually  simple,  are  sometimes  compound,  each  branch  producing  ft 
flingle  conidium.  By  a  process  not  fully  imderstood,  the  basidium  ruptures  and  projects  the 
ripened  conidium  often  to  a  distance  of  65  mm.  Upon  a  substratum  containing  moisture  the 
conidia  germinate  in  from  6  to  12  hours  and  put  forth  from  one  to  four  germ  tubes  which  de- 
velop a  typical  mycelium.  Upon  a  dry  surface  the  conidia  germinate  and  produce  secondary 
conidia  which  are  discharged  like  the  primary  ones,  and  these  may  germinate  and  produce 
tertiary  spores.  Primary  conidia  have  diameters  of  48  to  60  m»  secondary,  35  to  40  m>  and  the 
tertiary  20 m>  Some  conidia  do  not  germinate  upon  an  unfavorable  substance;  but  form  ft 
thick  wall  and  appear  to  be  resting  spores,  although  germination  has  not  been  observed.— 
S.  H.  Esaary. 

1943.  GiLKBY,  Helen  M.  Two  new  truffles.  Mycologia  12:  99-101.  Fig.  1.  1920.- 
Txuber  canaliculatum  and  T.  unicolor  are  described  as  new  species. — H.  R.  Rosen. 

1944.  Hammer,  B.  W.  Bacteriological  results  obtained  in  practice  with  vat  pasteorizatioa 
And  with  one  of  the  final  package  methods.    Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  190: 151-158.    1919. 

1945.  Hammer,  B.  W.  Studies  on  formation  of  gas  in  sweetened  condensed  milk.  Iowa 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  S4:  211-220.    $  fig.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2199. 

1946.  Hammer,  B.  W.,  and  D.  E.  Bailbt.  The  volatile  acid  production  of  starters  andol 
organisms  isolated  from  them.  Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  55: 223-246.  1919.— See  Bot. 
Absts:  5,  Entry  2172. 

1947.  Hsmmi,  Takbwo.  Vorlluflge  Mitteilung  ueber  eine  Anthracnose  von  Carthamos 
tinctorius.  [Preliminary  report  of  an  anthracnose  of  Carthamus  tinctorius.]  Ann.  Ph3rtopatb. 
Soc.  Japan  V.  11  p.,  fi^.  1-$.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2659. 

1948.  HsRRE,  Albert  C.    Notes  on  Mexican  lichens.    Bryologist  23 :  3-4.    1920. 

• 

1949.  Herre,  Albert  C.  Hints  for  lichen  studies.  Bryologist  23:  26-27.  1920.— Much 
valuable  work  could  be  done  upon  the  physiology  of  the  growth  and  luxuriance  of  lichens, 
especially  in  the  case  of  rock-  or  bark-inhabiting  species,  without  taxonomic  knowledge. 
There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  study  of  the  inheritance  of  lichen  species. — E.  B. 
Chamberlain. 
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1050.  Kbbne,  M.  Lucille.  Studies  of  zygospore  formation  In  Phycomyces  nltens  Konze. 
Trans.  Wisconsin  Acad.  Sci.  19:  119&-1219.  PI.  16-18,  17  fig,  1919.— Cytological  studies  of 
he  plus  and  minus  strains  of  Phycomyces  nitens  were  made  but  no  constant  morphological  or 
ytological  differences  could  be  determined  at  any  phase  of  the  life  cycle.  The  internal  and 
txtemal  changes  occurring  before  and  after  conjugation  are  described  and  illustrated.  Fol- 
owing  a  characteristic  grouping  of  the  nuclei,  there  appears  to  take  place  a  fusion  of  nuclei 
n  pairs.  The  disorganisation  of  part  of  the  nuclei,  probably  the  unfused  ones,  is  followed  by 
.he  appearance  of  reserve  substances:  a  large  amount  of  oil  and  a  nucleo-protein-like  sub- 
itanee. — L.  K.  Bartholomew. 

1951.  Klebahn,  H.  Haupt-  und  Nebenfmchtformen  der  Askomyzeten.  Erster  Tell: 
Elgene  Untersuchungen.  [Perfect  and  Imperfect  stages  of  ascomycetes.]  S95  p.,  B75  fig, 
jebr.  Bomtr&ger:  Leipsig,  1918. 

1952.  Latham,  Rot.  Muscl  hosts  of  Cyphella  muscigena  Fr.  Bryologist  23 :  7.  1920. — 
[*he  author  notes  that  in  Southold,  New  York,  the  fungus  seems  to  prefer  Thuidium  paludosum 
k8  host  to  the  exclusion  of  other,  intimately  associated  species. — E.  B.  Chamberlain. 

1953.  Lbidt,  Joseph.  Modification  of  Gram's  stain  for  bacteria.  [Abstract.]  Absts. 
)act.  3:  7.  1919. — ''In  the  course  of  some  experiments  in  staining  bacteria  according  to 
jrram's  method  it  was  found  that  any  of  the  metallic  iodides  soluble  in  water  may  be  substi- 
oted  for  the  potassium  iodide  in  Gram's  (LugoPs)  solution."  [From  author's  abstract  of 
}BpeT  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick. 

1954.  L'EsTBANQB,  W.  W.,  AND  R.  Grbiq-Smith.  The  ''springing"  of  tins  of  preserved 
rait.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  43 :  409-414.  1918. — Cans  of  pears  and  plums,  as 
lompared  with  apricots  and  peaches,  were  found  to  be  especially  susceptible  to  "springing." 
feasta  chiefly,  certain  moulds  and  bacteria  sometimes,  apparently  in  an  inactive  condition, 
7ere  found.    Suggestions  for  better  operating  methods  are  given. — Eloise  Gerry. 

1056.  Llotd,  C.  G.  Mycological  notes.  No.  57.  P.  8S(h8Uf  fig- 1388-1419-  Cincinnati, 
)hio,  April,  1919. — ^A  photograph  of  J.  Ramsbottom  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  personal 
appreciation.  The  status  of  the  genus  Laechia  is  discussed,  and  about  twenty  species  are 
liied  with  annotations.  Under  the  heading  "rare  or  interesting  fimgi  received  from  corre- 
pondents"  the  following  are  discussed  and  in  most  cases  figured:  Clathrua  cancellatuSf  Len- 
inus  rivtUosuSf  Hydnum  pulcherrimum,  Dacryomitra  depdUenSf  Polyetictue  pinsituSf  Dacry* 
*p9%s  nuda,  Polysiictue  felipponei,  Polyporue  greeniif  Polystictue  ecopidoeue,  Podocrea  xylari' 
ndes. — H.  M.  Fitzpatrick. 

1956.  Llotd,  C.  G.  Mycological  notes.  No.  58.  P.  814-898,  fig.  1S68-1S87.  Cincin- 
lati,  Ohio,  March,  1919. — ^A  short  accoimt  of  Abthtjr  Listbr's  life  and  work  is  accompanied 
>y  a  photograph  of  this  well  known  student  of  the  myxomycetes.  The  following  "rare  or 
nteresting  fungi  received  from  correspondents"  are  discussed  and  in  most  cases  figured: 
(JampaneUa  cticullcUa,  Durogaster  hrunnea,  Rimbachia  pesigoidea,  Oeaster  tomentosiUf  Trem^ 
tUa  mellea,  Polyporue  smaragdinue,  Porodiscue  rickii,  Polystictue  hexagonoidee,  Favolus 
'.aeepitosiis,  Pterula  fruticum,  Daldinia  aJhozoncUaf  Polyporus  setiger,  Polyporue  atrohispidue, 
Lentinus  chordcdie,  Oueptma  elegane,  Dacryomyces  pallidu8f  TremeUa  compacta^  Dacryomitra 
lubia,  Stereum  corruge,  Polyporus  pertueue,  Lachnocladium  branlieneef  Dacryomycee  hyalinus. 
-H.  M.  Fitzpatrick. 

1057.  Llotd,  C.  G.  Mycological  notes.  No.  59.  P.  846-860,  fig.  141S-144S.  Cincinnati, 
>hio,  June,  1919. — ^A  good  likeness  of  Gborqb  F.  Atkinson  appears  on  the  cover  of  the  pam- 
>hlet.  A  short  personal  appreciation  accompanies  it.  The  genus  Trichoecypha  is  discussed 
md  three  species  are  described.  These  are  T.  insititia,  T.  hindeii,  and  T,  Tricholoma. 
rhe  following  fungi  are  discussed  and  in  many  cases  figured:  Trametee  heteromorpha,  Tra^ 
r^etee  septum,  Trametes  serpens,  Tremella  Candida,  Irpex  caespitosus,  Lenzites  hetvXirujk,  Cata- 
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stoma  levisporGf  Trametes  trunccUospora,  Isaria  mokanshawiif  Polypanis  rugosissitnuSf  Isaria 
ritchieif  PolyBticttu  crocatiformiSf  Trametea  epitephra,  Cyphella  fuscodisca,  Cordycepa  Uoydii, 
Polyporu8  murrillii,  Heterochaete  gekUinoaaf  Paeudohydnum  giiepinoides.  Fames  gibhoitUf 
Polyporua  stuideria,  Lenzitea  atryacina, — H,  M,  Fitzpatrick. 

1958.  Llotd,  C.  G.  Mycolosical  notes.  No.  60.  P.  862-876,  fig,  1463-1496.  GincinnAti, 
Ohio,  August,  1919. — ^The  cover  of  this  pamphlet  bears  a  good  likeness  of  Gharles  E.  Faib* 
MAN.  A  brief  statement  calls  attention  to  Doctor  Fairman's  mycological  activities.  A  short 
review  of  Kauffman's  '  'Agaricaceae  of  Michigan' '  is  given.  The  genus  Ptenila  is  discussed  and 
notes  and  figures  are  given  for  twenty-four  species.  A  short  note  on  the  genus  Dendrodadium 
is  appended.  Under  the  heading  ''tremellaceous  plants/'  notes  are  given  on  the  following 
species:  Tremella  veaicaria,  T,  hiapahicaf  T,  glaira,  T,  aamoensia,  T,  aarcoides,  A'uricvUma 
omaia,  A.  meaenierica,  Exidia  janua,  Dacryopaia  hraailienaia. — H,  M.  Fitzpatrick. 

1959.  Llotd,  G.  G.  Mycological  notes.  No.  61.  P.  877-903,  pi.  194-139.  Gincinnati,  Ohio, 
1919. — Attention  b  called  to  the  fact  that  phalloids  and  other  fleshy  forms,  when  packed  in  cot- 
ton saturated  with  formalin,  can  be  shipped  long  distances  in  good  condition.  Notes  are  given 
on  many  species  of  fungi  received  from  correspondents,  especially  those  sent  from  various 
countries  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  These  include  species  of  many  genera  of  the  higher 
fungi.  New  species  are  described  in  Polyporua,  Polyaticiua,  Ptychogaater ,  Hexagona,  Ster- 
eum,  Mitrula,  laaria,  Septobaaidium,  Calocera,  Rhizopogon,  Catoatoma,  Lachnocladium, 
Xerotua,  Exidia,  Daldinia,  Xylaria,  and  Auricularia.  Gritical  notes  are  given  on  many 
species  of  Xylaria.  A  discussion  is  given  of  the  probable  identity  of  Ceracea  and  Arrhytidia, 
and  their  separation  from  Dacryomycea  is  questioned.  A  new  genus  of  the  Lycoperdales, 
Boviatoidea,  is  founded  on  the  species,  B,  aimplex  n.  sp.  from  South  Africa.  The  genus  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  simple  capillitial  threads  with  pointed  ends.  Attention  is 
directed  to  several  misdeterminations  in  Baker's  ''Fungi  Malayana."  In  a  discussion  of  the 
genuB  Septob<iaidium  it  is  pointed  out  that  three  pileate  species  are  known,  and  a  genus  RtuUtum 
McGinty  is  facetiously  proposed  for  these.  In  the  same  vein  PaaudotheUphora  gelatinoM 
McGinty  b  proposed  for  a  gelatinous  Thelephora  received  from  India.  A  report  of  the  col- 
lection of  a  species  of  Caulogloaaum  in  the  Philippines,  C.  aaccatum,  b  shown  to  be  incorrect, 
the  genus  being  regarded  as  still  monotypic.  Photographs  are  given  for  the  fungi  discussed. 
Due. to  the  high  cost  of  printing,  this  number  of  Mycological  Notes  is  dbtributed  in  mimeo- 
graphed form,  and  the  announcement  b  made  that  thb  policy  will  be  continued. — H.  U. 
Fitzpatrick. 

1960.  M  acInneb,  L.  T.,  and  H.  H.  Randell.  Dairy  produce  factory  premises  and  mans- 
facturlng  processes:  the  i^^cation  of  scientific  methods  to  their  examination.  Agric.  Gas. 
New  South  Wales  31 :  255-264.    9  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2254. 

1961.  Merrill,  E.  D.,  and  H.  W.  Wade.  The  validity  of  the  name  Discomyces  for  the 
genus  of  fungi  variotusly  called  Actinomyces,  Streptothrlx  and  Nocardia.  Philippine  Jour.  Sei. 
14: 55-69.  1919. — ^Thb  is  an  effort  to  determine  the  accurate  designation  for  a  group  of  fungi 
whose  pathogenic  members  produce  various  actinomycoses.  By  the  accepted  principles  of 
botanical  nomenclature,  Streptothrix  Gohn  (1875)  is  invalidated  by  Streptotkrix  Gorda  (1839) » 
and  Actinomycea  Hars  (1871)  by  Aciinomyce  Meyen  (1827).  Diacomycea  Rivolta  (1878)  would 
accordingly  be  valid,  Actinocladothrix  Affanassiew  and  Schults  (1889)  and  Nocardia  Trevisaa 
(1889)  are  to  be  regarded  as  synonyms  of  Diacomycea.  Diacomycea  as  a  generic  name  is  not 
invalidated  by  Diacomycetea  as  a  group  name. — ^Bibliography. — Albert  R.  Stoeetaer. 

1962.  MoEsz,  G.  Mykologiai  K5zlem6nyek.  III.  K5zlem6ny.  [Mycological  investiii- 
tions.  III.]  Bot.  Kozl.  17:  60-78.  11  fig.  1918.  [Summary  in  German.  }—Taxonomie  and 
life  hbtory  studies  of  the  following.  (1)  Herpotrichia  nigra  and  Neopeckia  cotdteri  found  oo 
Pinua  pumilio,  Juniperua  and  Ptcea  excelaa;  Ozonium  plica  is  connected  with  latter.  Locft- 
tion  of  these  species  in  herbaria  b  indicated.  (2)  Lizonia  emperigonia  (Auersw.)  de  Not.  f. 
Baldinii  (Pir.)  Moesz  on  Polytrichum  commune.    (3)  Pachybaeidiella  microatromoidea  (prior 
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to  1909  as  Gloeosporium)  a  saprophyte  on  capsules  of  Catalpa  bignonioides.  (4)  P.  polyspora 
Bub.  et  Syd.  parasitic  on  leaves  of  Acer  dasycarpum.  (5)  Leptosphcteria  crepini  (Westd.)  de 
Not.  on  sporophylls  of  Lycopodium  annotinum  turning  them  black.  (6)  Pyrenochaeia  clith- 
ridis  n.  sp.  described  from  an  old  fruit  body  of  Clitkna  quercina,  Phoma  saUolae  n.  sp.  from 
Salsola  kali  and  Aecidium  sp.?  from  Rhamnus  fallax.  (7)  New  species  of  saprophytic  fungi 
described  and  the  host  range  for  old  ones  extended.  [Through  abst.  by  Matoubchbk  in 
Zeitschr.  Pflansenkr.  29:  252-253.    1919  (1920).]—^.  Reddick. 

1963.  MuBRiLL,  W.  A.  A  correction.  Mycologia  12: 108-109.  1920. — An  error  in  citation 
is  noted  in  25  species  of  polypores  which  are  foimd  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  genus 
Porta  by  Cooke  two  years  in  advance  of  Saccardo's  transfers. — H.  R.  Rosen. 

1964.  MuBRiLLy  W.  A.  Daedalea  eztensa  rediscovered.  Mycologia  12:  110-111.  1920. — 
Specimens  collected  in  Indiantf  are  referred  to  D,  extensa;  Peck's  original  description  of  this 
species  is  given. — H,  R,  Rosen, 

1965.  MuBRiLL,  W.  A.  Polyporus  ezcurrens  Berk.  &  Curt.  Mycologia  12:  107-108. 
1920. — This  species  is  considered  as  synonymous  with  Trametee  rigida  Berk.  &  Mont.,  Poly^ 
9tteiu8  eztensus  Cooke,  P.  rigens  Sacc.  &  Cub.,  Coriolopeia  rigida  (Berk.  &  Mont.)  Murr. 
Since  American  specimens  referred  to  Trametes  serpens  are  considered  distinct  from  the 
European  material  T.  subserpens  b  suggested  as  a  new  name  for  American  material. — H,  R, 
Rosen. 

1966.  MuBRiLL,  W.  A.  Light-colored  resupinate  polypores— I.  Mycologia  12:  77-92. 
1920. — Twenty-seven  species  of  Poria  are  presented  including  P.  incerta  (Pers.)  comb.  nov. 
and  the  following  new  species.  P.  umbrinescens^  P.  laciicolor,  P.  niveicolorf  P.  cremeicolor  ^ 
P.  adpressa,  P.  tenuipora,  P.  Earleiy  P.  corioliformiSy  P.  regularise  P.  polyporicola,  P.  cin- 
ereicolor,  P.  suhavellanea,  P.  sttbcorticolaf  P.  Amesii^  P.  suhcollapsay  P.  nwnticola,  P.  lac^ 
terata^  P.  rimosa,  and  P.  heteromorpha.  ''The  descriptions  included  are  mainly  from  dried 
specimens.  Before  the  hundreds  of  such  specimens  in  the  herbarium  here  can  be  intelli- 
gently discussed,  referred  to,  or  classified,  they  must  be  named  and  more  complete  descriptions 
can  be  prepared  later." — H,  R,  Rosen, 

1967.  MxTBRiLL,  W.  A.  Illustrations  of  fungi— XXXII,  Mycologia  12:  59-61.  PI,  9  {col- 
ored), 1920. — Boletus  ItUeus^  Tylopilus  (Uboater  {Bolettts  nigrellus)^  and  ArmiUaria  nardos- 
mia  axe  described  and  illustrated. — H,  R,  Rosen. 

1968.  NoBTHBUP,  Zae.  a  new  method  of  preparing  cellulose  for  cellulose  agar.  [Abstract.] 
Absts.  Bact.  3: 7.  1919. — ''The  method  is  as  follows:  Melt  over  a  free  flame  at  a  low  heat  200 
grams  of  ferric  chlorid  in  a  porcelain  casserole.  Add  to  thb  completely  melted  salt  a  known 
weight  of  absorbent  cotton,  a  little  at  a  time  (stir  with  a  glass  rod),  as  much  as  the  melted 
salt  will  dissolve  without  making  the  mixture  too  thick  to  be  handled  readily.  When  com- 
pletely dissolved,  pour  into  a  large  volume  of  distilled  water;  a  heavy  precipitate  of  finely 
divided  hydrocellulose  occurs.  Filter  by  using  a  Buchner  or  similar  funnel  plus  suction  and 
wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  distilled  water.  After  the  thorough  wash- 
ing with  distilled  water,  if  any  trace  of  iron  chlorid  remains,  it  may  be  considered  as  negligible 
as  it  is  harmless,  and  may  be  actually  beneficial  to  the  medium.  Weigh  the  moist  precipitate 
to  determine  the  proportion  necessary  to  use  per  unit  weight  of  original  cellulose  in  making 
cellulose  agar.  The  weight  of  hydrocellulose  corresponding  to  2  grams  of  absorbent  cotton 
has  been  found  sufficient  in  Omeliansky's  and  other  cellulose  agar  media.  Pure  absorbent 
cotton  dissolves  much  more  satisfactorily  than  filter  paper  and  gives  a  more  finely  divided 
precipitate,  consequently  this  is  the  form  now  employed  as  a  standard  in  our  laboratory." 
[From  author's  abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.) — D,  Reddick, 

1960.  NoRTBBUP,  Zae.  Agar-liquefylng  bacteria.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  3:  7.  1919. 
— ^Foond  in  anaerobic  culture  from  soil.  Pure  cultures  are  to  be  isolated  and  studied. — D. 
RoddUk. 
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1970.  Pammel,  L.  H.  Perennial  mycelium  of  parasitic  fungi.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  SoL  25: 
25^263.    ig20.--See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2082. 

1971.  Pbtboitbl,  B.  Sul  nerume  o  marciume  nero  delle  castagne.  [On  the  blackening 
or  black  rot  of  chestnuts.]  Staz.  Sperim.  Agrarie  Italiane  52 :  21-41.  PI.  1-4.  1919. — See  Bot. 
Absts.  5,  Entry  2083. 

1972.  Rbinkinq,  Otto  A.  Phytophthora  Faberi  Maubl. :  The  cause  of  coconut  bud  lot  ia 
the  Phil^ipines.  Philippine  Jour.  Sci.  14:  131-151.  5  pi.  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entiy 
2087. 

1973.  Rbttqbb,  Lbo  F.,  and  C.  C.  Chbn.  Correlation  within  the  Colon-Aerogenes  group. 
[Abstract.  ]  Absts.  Bact.  3:1.  1919. — 467  cultures  isolated  from  soil,  20  of  which  were  of  colon 
type,  and  173  from  animals  all  of  which  were  colon  type.  Media  used  were  (1)  Clark  and  Lube 
medium  with  Witte's  peptone,  (2)  the  same  with  ''Difco''  peptone,  (3)  their  synthetic 
medium.  "A  total  of  3725  individual  hydrogen  ion  concentration  determinations  and  4632 
Voges-Proskauer  reactions  were  made.  The  Ph  was  determined  by  the  colorimetric  method 
of  Clark  and  Lubs;  the  dyes  used  being  brom-thymol  blue  for  the  aerogenes  group  and  methyl 
red  for  the  colon  type.  Brom-cresol  purple  was  used  to  check  the  Ph  values  of  the  other 
two  dyes,  especially  in  the  range  5.6  to  6.4.  The  result  showed  that  a  three  days  incubation 
period  was  not  su£5cient  for  the  methyl  red  test  in  these  media;  but  an  almost  perfect  corre- 
lation between  the  two  types  was  observed  in  the  synthetic  as  well  as  in  the  Witte's  peptone 
medium  (not  in  the  Difco)  when  the  incubation  period  was  prolonged  to  5  days. — ^The  results 
of  the  Voges-Proskauer  tests  showed  that  this  test  can  be  made  in  either  of  the  three  media, 
and  that  the  usual  incubation  period  can  be  shortened  f ron\  5  days  to  24  hours  (even  to  ten  to 
fourteen  hours).  A  positive  reaction  may  be  obtained  by  the  simple  and  rapid  "shake" 
method  in  which  the  eosin-coloration  can  be  observed  for  1  to  3  hours,  and  its  maTJmum  color 
production  from  12  to  8  hours.  The  method  of  Levine  in  which  an  oxidizing  agent  is  used, 
and  that  of  Bunker,  Tucker  and  Green  in  which  they  expose  a  thin  layer  of  culture  fluid  in 
a  Syracuse  watch  glass  both  proved  either  uncertain  or  too  laborious. — With  the  few  exc^ 
tions  which  occurred  among  the  colon  strains  from  soil,  the  uric  acid  test  of  Koaer  gave  very 
satisfactory  correlation  with  the  other  reactions  when  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken. 
— ^The  effect  of  a  mixture  of  colon-aerogenes  types  of  organisms  upon  the  Ph  and  upon  the 
Voges-Proskauer  test  was  determined.  It  was  foimd  that  the  Ph  concentration  was  distxirbed 
between  types  when  such  a  mixed  culture  was  used,  while  the  Voges-Proskauer  reaction  proved 
to  be  relatively  permanent. — ^The  limiting  Ph  concentration  of  the  colon-aerogenes  tsrpes  of 
organisms  was  determined  daily  in  the  synthetic  medium  of  Clark  and  Lubs  for  a  period  of 
3  weeks.  The  result  showed  that  the  Ph  concentration  ranged  from  4.7  to  7.4  within  that 
period."  [From  authors'  abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  section,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.}— D. 
Reddick. 

1974.  Rbttqer,  Leo  F.,  and  Mabgarbt  M.  Scovillb.  Bacterium  anatis,  Nov.  Spec.) 
an  organism  of  economic  ixiqK>rtance  and  a  member  of  the  paratyphoid  groi^.  [Abstraei] 
Absts.  Bact.  3 :  8.  1919. — ^An  organism  resembling  very  closely  B.  parcUyphostis  B.  was  iso- 
lated from  the  internal  organs  of  ducklings  which  had  succumbed.  "Indeed  so  similar  were 
the  morphology,  cultural  characters,  etc.,  of  the  new  organism  and  different  strains  of  B. 
paratyphostu  B.  that  it  has  as  yet  been  impossible  to  differentiate  them,  although  agglutina- 
tion tests  still  remain  to  be  made."  [From  abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer. 
Bact.]— D.  Reddick. 

1975.  BippBL,  AxTGUST.  Die  chemische  Zusammensetzung  von  Lactaria  piperita  (Scop.) 
und  Lacteria  vellerea  (Fries).  [The  chemical  composition  of  Lactaria  piperita  (Scop.)  sad 
Lactaria  vellerea  (Fries.).]  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  f.  Forst-  u.  Landw.  17:  142-146.  1919.— A 
chemical  analysis  of  the  two  varieties,  which  are  di£5cult  of  distinction  to  the  beginner,  is 
given  in  two  tables.  A  comparison  shows  a  similar  content  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium. 
Crude  fats  are  slightly  more  abundant  in  vellerea,  and  greater  in  both  than  in  other  fungi 
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VeUerea  also  has  a  higher  percentage  of  crude  fiber.  The  soluble  portion  of  the  fiber  is  not 
cellulose,  but,  more  than  likely,  hemicellulose.  The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  greater 
resistance  of  the  cell  walls  of  veller&a,  which  makes  it  more  di£5cult  for  digestive  juices  to  attack 
the  nitrogenous  constituents  and  albumen  bodies  (which  are  more  abundant  in  vellerea  than 
in  piperita)  in  this  variety.  It  has  not  been  definitely  determined  what  causes  this  difficult 
permeability;  it  may  be  chitin.  In  general,  the  differences  may  be  traced  back  with  some  de- 
gree of  probability  to  the  tomentose  elements  of  the  cap  and  to  the  large  number  of  fertile 
elements  resulting  from  dense-growing  lamellae. — J.  Roeser, 


Q  1976.  ScH0YEN,  T.  H.  Betydnlngsfttlde  njere  tmdersf^kelser  over  furuens  blaeremst. 
[Important  new  investigations  on  Peridermium  pini.]    Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  28: 28-29.    1920. 

1977.  Sbaver,  F.  J.  Notes  on  North  American  Hypocreales— IV.  Aschersonia  and  Hypo- 
crella.  Mycologia  12 :  93-98.  PL  6.  1920. — Aschersonia  is  considered  as  the  imperfect  stage 
of  HypocreUa,  On  this  basis  a  new  combination,  HypocreUa  turbincUa  (Berk.),  is  made.  H, 
disjuncta  sp.  nov.  said  to  occur  on  white  fly  is  briefly  described  and  the  belief  expressed  that 
species  of  HypocreUa  may  prove  to  be  of  economic  importance  in  combating  harmful  insects. 
— fl^.  JR.  Boeen, 

PALEOBOTANY  AND  EVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY 

E.  W.  BsRRT,  Editor 

1978.  Baccabini,  P.    Intomo  all'ologenesi.    [Concerning  ologenesis.]    Nuovo  Gior.  Bot. 

Ital.  26:  115-128.    1919. — Daniels  Rosa  in  his  recent  book  "New  theory  of  evolution  and  the 

geographic  distribution  of  life,"  makes  an  attempt  to  give  on  the  basis  of  ologenesis  a  better 

explanation  of  evolution  and  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  than  could  be  had  from  the 

theories  of  Dabwin,  Lamabck  and  db  Vbibs.    In  brief,  these  are  the  writer's  contentions:  (1) 

The  evolution  of  the  specific  idioplasm,  which  is  bound  up  with  the  phylogeny  of  the  organisms, 

ia  predetermined,  continuous  and  independent  of  external  factors.    (2)  The  evolution  of  the 

idioplasm  is  rectilinear  up  to  a  certain  point  when  due  to  increasing  complexity  the  idioplasm 

divides  dichotomously  which  results  in  the  complete  elimination  of  the  mother  form  and  the 

establishment  of  two  new  "species"  which  in  turn  develop  and  then  divide.     (3)  The  evolution 

is  not  reversible  because  the  products  of  a  dichotomous  division  have  a  different  constitution 

since,  as  was  stated  above,  a  certain  part  of  the  characters  of  the  mother  form  have  become 

B 
completely  eliminated  A'^  r;,    (4)  Each  new  "phyletic  species"  (the  complex  of  individuals 

l3ring  between  two  dichotomous  divisions)  stands  at  the  end  of  the  genealogical  tree  and  con- 
sequently its  phylogenetic  prospects  are  much  reduced.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  tendency,  as 
evolution  proceeds,  for  the  new  forms  to  become  stabilized  so  that  new  dichotomous  divbions 
occur  only  at  great  intervals.  Phyletic  and  systematic  species  are  not  identical.  The  former 
has  but  a  limited  duration,  although  throughout  its  existence  it  may  pass  through  a  number 
of  different  stages  which  would  be  considered  distinct  species,  or  even  genera,  by  the  sys- 
tematist.  (5)  The  large  branches  of.  the  evolutionary  tree  are  to  be  sought  in  the  early  geo- 
logical ages  when  the  phylogenetic  prospect  of  the  idioplasm  was  at  its  prime.  The  creation 
of  new  forms,  due  to  the  dichotomous  divisions  of  the  idioplasm,  does  not  always  find  immedi- 
ate expression  because  of  external  conditions.  A  "moUusk,"  for  example,  may  have  been 
potentially  a  moUusk  long  before  climatic  and  environmental  conditions  permitted  of  the 
existence  of  mollusks.  This  indicates  why  there  is  such  a  lack  of  connections  in  the  evolu- 
tionary line,  and  why  there  is  such  an  apparent  polymorphism.  (6)  Since  the  division  of  the 
idioplasm  of  a  given  form  took  place  simultaneously  in  all  individuals  and  throughout  the 
entire  area  occupied  by  them,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  species  and  to  explain  geographic  anomalies  without  having  to  resort  to  the  migra- 
tion hypothesis.  (7)  In  the  development  of  the  two  species  of  a  dichotomous  division  one 
form  may  advance  more  rapidly  and  soon  reach  the  apex  of  its  development,  while  the  other, 
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proceeding  slower,  gives  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of  forms.— When  contrasted  with  the  theory 
of  Dabwin  or  DB  Vbibb,  ologenesis  offers  a  better  explanation  for  the  origin  of  the  large  evolu* 
tionary  lines,  for  the  richness  of  the  flora  and  fauna  as  far  back  as  the  Cretaceous  and  also  for 
the  geographic  distribution  of  species.  The  chances  for  the  new  forms  to  arise  and  exist  are 
greater  because  new  forms  do  not  arise  as  single  mutations  but  simultaneously  throughout  tbe 
entire  area  occupied  by  a  species  which  is  undergoing  division.  Of  course  the  explanation  of 
the  theory  of  ologenesis  is  a  teleological  one,  but  it  is  a  teleology  which  rests  on  a  firm 
physical  and  mechanical  basis.  The  author  realizes  that  the  hypothetical  element  in  the 
theory  is  still  large  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  accumulate  more  evidence  before  it  ii 
accepted  altogether. — E,  Artachwager. 

1979.  Bancroft,  Wilder  D.  [Rev.  of:  Jaeger,  F.  M.  Lectores  on  the  principles  <tf 
symmetry,  ant  +  SSS  p.  Elsevier  Publishing  Co. :  Amsterdam,  1917.  ]  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  23: 
516.    1919.— See  Hot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1451. 

1980.  Baker,  Frank  C.  The  life  of  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial  period.  Univ.  Illinois  Bull. 
17.  vi  +  476  p.  57  pL  1920. — Essentially  geological  and  soological,  but  useful  to  the  botanist 
in  that  it  contains  lists  of  species  of  plants  and  bibliography  covering  the  glaciated  and  nearby 
areas  of  North  America. — E.  W,  Berry. 

1981.  Berry,  E.  W.  [Rev.  of:  Seward,  A.  C.  Fossil  plants.  Vol.  4.  Cambridge  Univ. 
Press:  Cambridge,  England,  1919.]    Plant  World  22:  341-342.     (Nov.,  1919)  March,  1920. 

1982.  Brown-Blanqttet,  Josias.  Sur  la  decouverte  du  Laoms  canarlensls  Webb  et 
Berth.,  dans  les  tufs  de  Montpellier.  [Discovery  of  Laurus  canarlensls  in  the  toffs  of  Mont- 
pellier.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  951-952.  1919.~Description  of  fragments  of 
leaves  determined  as  Laurua  canariensis  Webb  and  Berth.  The  presence  of  this  species  in 
these  deposits  confirms  the  oceanic  and  relatively  alpine  character  of  the  flora  at  the  time  of 
their  formation. — F,  B.  Wann. 

1983.  BncHHOLz,  John  T.  Embryo  development  and  polyembryony  In  relation  to  the  pbj- 
logeny  of  conifers.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  125-145.  S9  fig.  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry 
1883. 

1984.  Caullert,  Maurice.  Parasitism  and  symbiosis  in  relation  to  evolution.  SeL 
Amer.  Monthly  1 :  399-403.  4  fig.  1920.  [Presidential  address  delivered  before  ^he  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (the  Australian  meeting,  1914).] — A  criticism  of 
Professor  Portier's  theory  of  universal  symbiosis. — Chas.  H,  Otis. 

1985.  Chaicberlain,  Charles  J.  The  living  cycads  and  the  phylogeny  of  seed  pknts. 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  146-153.     PL  6.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1885. 

1986.  CoNKUN,  E.  J.  The  mechanism  of  evolution.  Sci.  Monthly  10:  392-403.  1920.- 
As  the  chromosomes  contain  the  genes  or  factors  of  Mendelian  inheritance,  many  investigators 
have  assumed  that  the  cytoplasm  serves  only  as  environment  or  food  for  the  chromosooM 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  heredity.  It  is  true  that  the  spermatozoon  b  highly  differentiated. 
But  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoon  is  either  left  outside  of  the  egg  or  its  differentiation  disi^pean 
within  the  egg.  And  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  used  up  as  food. — But  there  is  positive  evidence 
that  all  cytoplasmic  differentiations  are  not  wiped  out  at  this  time.  Certain  cytoplasmic 
differentiations  found  in  the  egg  persist  in  the  embryo  and  adult.  Polarity,  symmetry,  asym- 
metry, and  types  of  egg  organization  are  of  this  character. — ^This  egg  cytoplasm  inheritance 
is  non-M^delian.  Consequently  the  egg  contributes  more  than  the  spermatozoon  to  each 
generation.  This  may  be  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  egg  has  its  characten 
determined  by  the  chromosomes  of  the  cells  from  which  it  developed.  This  would  be  Men- 
delian inheritance  with  its  beginnings  in  the  preceding  generation.  If  they  are  not  determined 
in  this  way,  but  are  carried  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  cytoplasm  the  inheritance 
is  non-Mendelian.     [See  also  next  following  Entry,  1987.] — L.  Pace. 
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1Q67.  CoNxuN.  E.  G.  The  mechanism  of  evolution.  Sei.  Monthly  10:  49&-615.  1020.— 
^t  present  there  is  not  suflBcient  evidence  to  conclude  that  modifications  of  the  cytoplasm  of 
he  germ  cells  are  ever  really  inherited  or  that  they  are  the  initial  stages  in  evolution. — Ahnost 
lU  the  experimentally  produced  changes  in  chromosomes  which  are  known  to  persist  occur 
luring  mitoses. — ^Variations  in  the  volume  of  chromosomes  are  dependent  upon  the  volume  of 
^he  resting  nucleus  and  cytoplasm.  These  variations  have  no  hereditary  or  evolutionary 
iralue,  as  is  evident  from  a  comparbon  of  the  nuclei  and  chromosomes  of  the  spermatosoa  and 
xva  which  differ  in  volume  but  not  in  value. — ^Abnormalities  in  synapsis,  separation  and  equa- 
^rial  division  of  chromosomes  are  much  more  important.  The  two  former  occur  only  in  the 
formation  of  germcells,  the  latter  may  occur  in  any  cell. — Changes  in  the  number  of  chromo- 
lomes  are  known  in  Oenothera,  AecariSf  and  Droeophila, — Changes  in  the  constitution  of 
[;hromo6omes  by  "crossing-over"  of  sections  of  homologous  chromosomes  or  by  fragmentations 
DT  fusions  so  that  a  chromosome  is  not  invariably  composed  of  the  same  chromomeres  has 
been  reported. — Experimental  modification  of  chromosomes  has  produced  monstrosities  which 
liave  not  been  carried  to  the  next  generation.  But  heat  has  been  shown  to  increase  the  num- 
>er  of  "cross-overs"  in  the  oocyte  of  Droeophila.  These  are  transmitted.  Probably  other 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  chromosomes  may  be  traced  to  environmental  influences.  If 
)o  initial  stages  in  evolution  may  find  their  causes  in  such  influences. — Genes  seem  to  be  sub- 
iect  to  all  the  possibilities  just  discussed  for  chromosomes. — In  conclusion,  it  is  held  that  the 
initial  stages  in  evolution  are  caused  by  new  combinations  of  chromosomes,  chromomeres, 
;enes,  subgenes,  and  that  these  new  combinations  take  place  in  response  to  stimuli  from  the 
external  or  internal  environment. — Germ  cells  are  so  complex  and  so  delicately  adjusted 
that  they  can  not  usually  be  greatly  changed  without  rendering  them  incapable  of  continued 
life.  The  future  may  show  us  methods  of  modifying  germ  plasm  more  delicate  than  those  now 
known.  This  would  make  a  real  experimental  evolution  possible. — ^The  mystery  of  mysteries 
in  evolution  is  how  germ  plasm  ever  became  so  complex.  The  greatest  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  is  no  longer  the  mechanbm  of  evolution,  but  the  evolution  of  this  mechanism. 
[See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  1966.] — L.  Pace. 

1988.  G.,  A.  [Rev.  of:  Church,  A.  H.  Thallassiophyta  and  the  subaerial  tnnsmigration. 
Botanical  Memoirs,  No.  3.  Oxford  University  Press,  95  p.  1919.]  Jour.  Botany  58:  59-61. 
1920. 

1989.  GoTHAN,  W.,  AND  Naobl,  K.  Eine  Zechsteinflora  (Kupferschieferflora)  aus  dem 
tintem  Zechsteln  des  Niederrhelns.  [A  flora  from  the  copper  shales  of  the  lower  Zechsteln 
In  the  lower  Rhine  region.)  Glackauf  56*:  105-107.  1  pi.  Feb.,  1920.— Discusses  the  occur- 
rence of  Ullmannia  Bronni  Goeppert,  Ullmannia  frumentaria  Goeppert,  Voltzia  Lieheana 
Groeppert,  Baiera  digiiata  Heer,  Callipteria  Martinsii,  and  Sphenopterie  sp.,  from  the  Permian 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wehofen  in  Western  Germany. — E.  W.  Berry. 

1990.  Groves,  J.  A  curious  fossil  Charaphyte  fruit.  Geol.  Mag.  57:  126-127.  1  fig. 
1920. — Describes  specimens  of  what  is  probably  Char  a  merianii  Braim  from  the  Miocene  of 
Locle,  Switzerland,  showing  imiform  tubular  calcareous  hollows  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
rpiral  celb  that  form  the  oogonium  sac. — E.  W.  Berry. 

1991.  GuppT,  H.  B.  Fossil  botany  in  the  Western  World:  an  i^recUtion.  Amer.  Jour. 
3ci.  49:  372-374.    May,  1920. 

1992.  KNowi;roN,  F.  H.  Evolution  of  geologic  climates.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.  30: 
190-566.  1920. — Discusses  the  factors  that  might  explain  the  prevailing  unifonAity  of  geo~ 
ogic  climates,  gives  an  extended  summary  of  the  bearing  of  fossil  plants  on  past  climatic 
conditions,  and  concludes  that  the  most  probable  explanation  is  earth  control,  the  result  of 
ntemal  heat,  and  not  solar  control  which  dominates  existing  climatic  distribution. — E.  W. 
Berry. 
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1993.  Newton,  B.  R.  On  some  freshwater  fossils  from  Central  Sooth  Africa.  Ann.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  5:  241-249.  PI.  8,  1920. — ^The  author  describes  three  specimens  of  chalee- 
donized  rock  found  at  the  base  of  Kalahari  Sand  in  Matabeleland  in  Central  South  Africa. 
These  rocks,  representing  the  first  fossils  found  in  this  region,  contain  oogonia  and  stems 
of  Chora  and  some  remains  of  Gastropods.  A  more  technical  description  of  the  Ckara^ 
including  dimensions,  is  given  by  Mr.  James  Groves;  but  no  specific  names  are  mentioned  ex- 
cept one  oogonium  b  said  to  resemble  Chora  hipida.  Although  the  collection  is  small,  the 
author  thinks  the  combination  of  Chora  and  Gastropods  indicates  a  correlation  between  these 
rocks  and  the  Intertrappean  beds  of  India,  and  that  therefore  they  belong  to  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  period. — Harold  H,  Clum, 

1994.  PicQXTBNARD,  Ch.  Sut  Ift  flore  fosstle  des  bassins  houillers  de  Quimper  et  de  Ker- 
gogne.  [The  fossil  flora  of  the  coal  beds  of  Quimper  and  Keigogne.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
Paris  170:  55-57.  1920. — ^A  list  of  fossil  plants  from  each  of  the  coal  beds  named  in  the  title, 
based  on  material  collected  by  the  author  and  by  others.  From  the  Quimper  beds  sixteen 
species  are  given  which  in  general  agree  with  the  flora  at  the  base  of  the  Stephanian  stage. 
Twenty-four  species  are  given  from  the  coal  beds  of  Kergogne,  many  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viously reported  from  Blansy  and  Commentry.  Not  any  new  species  are  described. — C.  H. 
and  W.  K,  Farr. 

1995.  Principi,  P.  Filliti  wealdiane  della  Tripolitania.  [Wealden  fossils  from  Tripoli.) 
R.  Ufficio  Geol.  Mem.  descritt.  Carta  Geol.  d'ltalia  18:  71.  t  pi,  1919. — ^The  engineer  Zac- 
CAQNA  in  a  study  of  the  hydrology  of  western  Tripoli  in  1914  collected  fossil  plants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seck-Scink  and  Fessato  from  clay  shales  of  Wealden  age  including  specimens  of 
Cladophlebia  Albertsii  (Dunker)  Brongniart,  Dioonites  Buchianua  (Ettings.)  Bomm.,  Sj^ten- 
olepidium  Kurrianum  (Dimker)  Heer,  somewhat  imcertain  remains  of  Becklena  anomde 
Seward,  Cladophlebia  zaccoffnai  Principi,  and  Yuccites  sp.  ind.  resembling  Yuccites  sckimp- 
erianua  Zigno  of  the  Jurassic  of  Verona. — R,  Pampanini, 

1996.  Sernandeb,  R.  Subfossile  Flechten.  [Subfossil  lichens.]  Flora  112:  703-724.  T 
fig.  1918. — ^The  absence  of  fossil  lichens  in  strata  earlier  than  the  Tertiary  has  been  attributed 
to  the  rapidity  of  their  decomposition.  Observations  on  Alectoriajubaia  (L.)  Ach.  in  Lapland 
show  that  all  traces  of  the  plant  disappear  within  a  year  after  it  falls  on  the  forest  floor.  Re- 
mains of  lichens  do  not  occur  in  ordinary  humus,  except  as  fragments.  But  a  study  of  post- 
glacial peat-beds  shows  recognizable  remains  of  such  species  as  Cladonia  rangiferina  (L.) 
Web.,  Cetraria  islandica  (L.)  Ach.,  and  Peltigera  canina  (L.)  Willd.  On  partisdly  fossilised 
tree-trunks,  Opegrapha  cUra  Pers.  is  present.  Calcareous  tufa  shows  such  pitting  as  is  char- 
acteristic of  Lecidea  immersa  (Web.)  Ach.  The  author  believes  that  these  observations  prove 
the  possibility  of  lichens  becoming  fossilized. — L.  W,  Riddle. 

1997.  Walcott,  Chables  D.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology.  IV.  No.  5.  Middle 
Cambrian  algae.    Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.  67*:  217-260.     PI.  43^9,    1919.-8,  F.  Blake. 

1998.  WiELAND,  G.  R.  The  Tetracentron-Drimys  question.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  49: 382-383. 
May,  1920. — Comments  on  the  question  of  whether  these  genera  are  primitive  or  reduced, 
upholding  the  former  view  and  considering  it  as  conforming  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  Angio- 
sperms  are  descended  from  the  Cycadeoids  through  the  Ranalian  plexus. — E,  W,  Berry, 

1999.  WiELAND,  G.  R.  Distribution  and  relationships  of  the  cycadeoids.  Amer.  Jour. 
Bot.  7: 154-171.  PI,  7, 6fi^,  1920. — ^Author  believes  that  forests  of  microphyllous  and  small- 
stenmied  cycadeoids  were  very  numerous  in  Triassic  and  Jurassic  times.  WiUiameonieUa 
and  Wielandiella  are  examples  of  such  plants.  They  probably  shed  their  leaves  with  the 
seasons  and  were  able  to  thrive  in  temperate  climates.  Apparently  the  climates  of  the 
Mesozoic  were  by  no  means  uniformly  tropical.  The  distribution  of  cycadophytes  in  the 
Mesozoic  is  briefly  considered.  Author  discusses  the  relationships  which  the  cycadeoids 
bear  to  the  cycads,  the  seed  ferns,  the  cordaites  and  Dolerophyllum,  the  ginkgos,  Aroticarta, 
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the  abietineans,  and  the  Dicotyls  and  Gnetales.  He  believes  that  the  cycadeoids  gave  rise 
to  the  angiosperms,  and  combats  the  theory  of  a  gentalean  origin  for  the  latter  group.  He 
suggests  that  the  main  plant  groups  go  very  far  back  geologically  and  have  evolved  side  by 
side. — E.  W.  Sinnoit. 

2000.  WiBLAND,  G.  R.  [Rev.  of:  Sswabd,  A.  G.  A  text-book  for  students  of  botany  and 
Seology.  Vol.  4.  Price  l£/ls.  University  Press:  Gambridge,  1919.]  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  49: 
i2a-224.    Mar.,  1920. 
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2001.  Anonymous.  Lime  sulphur  spray  following  Bordeaux.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agric^ 
19: 371-374.  1919. — It  has  been  reported  that  limensulphur  spray  following  Bordeaux  caused 
russeting  of  the  fruit.  Experiments  conducted  in  two  orchards  indicated  that  most  of  the 
russeting  was  due  to  Bordeaux. — N,  J.  Giddings, 

2002.  Anonthous.  Compatibility  of  spray  mixtures.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agric.  19:  244- 
245.    1919. 

2003.  Anontmous.  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Mycologia  12:  112-114. 
1920. 

2004.  Anonymous.  Treatment  of  Armillaria  with  iron  sulpliate.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South 
Veale8  31:60.    1920. 

2005.  Anonymous.  Shothole  fungi  which  affect  cherry  trees.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  South 
Australia  23: 31.  1919. — A  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  spray  tests  with  Bordeaux,  Bur- 
;;undy  and  lime-sulphur  mixture  for  the  control  of  the  shothole  fimgus  (Coccomyces  kiemalis), 
Bordeaux  mixture  gave  good  control,  Burgundy  mixture  fair,  while  lime-sulphur  mixture 
gave  no  control. — Anthony  Berg, 

2006.  Anonymous.  The  skin  spot  disease  of  potato  tubers  (Oospora  pustulans).  [Abridged 
ind  slightly  modified  account  of :  OwBN,  Miss  M.  N.  Skin  spot  disease  of  potato  tubers.  Kew 
Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  (London)  1919*.  1919.]  Jour.  Ministry  Agric.  Great  Britam  26:  1245-1250. 
1920. 

2007.  Anonymous.  The  Christmas  tree.  (Nuytsia  floribunda.)  Australian  Forest.  Jour. 
1 :  10-13.  1920. — This  paper  discusses  the  parasitism  and  root  system  of  Nuytsia  floribunda 
vhich  is  found  always  close  to  banksia  or  eucalypts,  mostly  jarrah.  The  parasite,  through 
,he  parenchymatous  haustoria  which  develop  on  the  haustoriogen  (a  continuous  fleshy  ring 
incircling  the  root  of  the  host),  obtains  an  additional  supply  of  organic  materials. — C.  F. 
Korstian. 

2008.  Anonymous.  Our  botanical  immigrants.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  317-319.  5  fig. 
L920. — ^A  popular  article  on  the  quarantine  regulations  of  Galifomia. — Chas.  H,  Otis. 

2009.  Anonymous.    Effect  of  decay  on  wood  pulp.    Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  247.    1920. 

2010.  Arnaud,  G.  Sur  un  mode  de  traitement  de  ia  chlorose.  [A  method  for  treatment  of 
chlorosis.]  Bull.  Soc.  Path.  Veg.  France  6:  13d-146.  f  fi^,  1919.— Treatment  of  chlorosis 
h{  pears,  poplars,  roses,  etc.,  due  to  an  excess  of  lime,  by  the  injection  of  sulphate  of  iron  in 
•he  trunks  and  large  branches  is  described.  A  branch  of  a  chlorotic  pear,  as  a  result  of  this 
reatment,  became  green  in  eight  days  and  is  still  normal  after  four  years.    In  some  cases 
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slight  injury  was  caused  by  an  excessive  dose  or  the  treatment  of  too  small  branches.  The 
following  formula  was  used:  powdered  iron  sulphate  35  to  40  grams  used  with  20  grams  olire 
oil. — C,  L.  Shear. 

2011.  Avebna-Sacca,  R.  Molestias  da  macieria.  [Diseases  of  apple.]  Bol.  Agric.  l8fto 
Paulo]  19: 430-433.  1  fig.  1918.-— Diseases  caused  by  Ascochyia  sp.,  Pleoapora  herharum,  and 
Sphaerella  pomieola. — D.  Reddick, 

2012.  Bancboft,  Wilder  D.  [Rev.  of:  Pbtbrs,  Chablbs  A.  The  prepBration  of  sub- 
stances inqK>rtant  in  agrictilttire.  3rd  ed.  19X14  cm.,  fni-\-81  p.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.: 
New  York,  1919.    10.80.]    Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  23 :  444.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1100. 

2013.  Babker,  B.  T.  p.  Diseases  of  plants  and  their  treatment.  Jour.  Bath  and  West 
and  South  Counties  Soc.  V,  12: 189-193.  1917-18. — ^Record  of  the  occurrence  of  tomato  collar 
rot,  a  root  disease  of  Belladonna  {Phytophihara),  a  bacterial  disease  of  plum  trees  (hitherto 
undescribed),  a  disease  of  alder  {Fomes  igniarius  and  Polyporus  sulphuretts) ,  and  potato  "nut" 
disease.  The  following  diseases  are  being  investigated:  Rhisoctonia  of  asparagus,  apple 
leaf  scorch,  apple  fruit  spot  dbease  and  tomato  collar  rot. — J,  I.  Lauriizen. 

2014.  Babkeb,  B.  T.  p.,  and  C.  T.  Giminqham.  Further  experiments  on  the  Rhiioctoali 
disease  of  asparagus.  Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  South  Counties  Soc.  V,  12 :  130-134.  /  fo- 
1917-1918. — ^This  is  an  account  of  a  second  series  of  experiments  with  soil  treatments  for 
RhxEOcionia  violacea,  var.  asparagi  (R.  medicaginiB).  For  convenience  carrots  were  used  in 
this  test  also  in  place  of  asparagus.  The  results  obtained  fully  corroborate  those  of  the  pre- 
vious season.  The  disease  was  reduced  to  a  mere  trace  on  the  plot  where  bleaching  powder 
was  applied  (2  ounces  per  square  yard)  towards  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  April,  Le.,  ft 
few  weeks  before  the  test  crop  was  sown.  On  the  check  plot  the  disease  was  very  severe.  A 
considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  time  of  application  of  soil  fungicides,  that  is  in 
the  case  of  Rhizocionia  not  until  the  soil  temperature  begins  to  rise  and  the  young  growth 
of  mycelium  makes  a  good  start. — M.  Shapovcdov. 

2015.  Bastin,  S.  L.  Some  serious  potato  diseases.  Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  Soaih 
Coimties  Soc.  V,  12:  88-106.  B  pL  1917-18.— The  following  diseases  of  potato  are  described 
and  control  measures  suggested:  late  blight,  scab  (common),  powdery  scab,  wart  disesee, 
Rhisoctonia  scab,  stalk  disease  (Sclerotinia  8clerotiorum) ,  Botrytis  disease  and  black  leg.— 
J.  /.  Lauritzen, 

2016.  BiEBS,  P.  Le  paxasitisme  probable  des  Coprins.  [The  probable  parasitism  e^ 
Coprinus.]  Bull.  Soc.  Path.  Veg.  France  6:  169-160.  1919.— Coprtntu  domesiicus  a  eloee 
relative  of  C.  radians  was  found  associated  with  a  disease  of  Brousaanetia  papyrifera  sod  is 
regarded  as  a  probable  parasite. — C.  L.  Shear. 

2017.  BoEKEB,  [— ].  Der  Kleekrebs.  [Clover  stem-rot  (Sclerotinla  trifoliomm).]  H- 
lustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  402.     Fig.  SIO.    1919. 

2018.  BoTEB,  G.  £tudes  sur  la  biologic  et  la  culture  des  chanqiignons  sup^rieurs.  [Bokgy 
and  culture  of  higher  fungi.]  M6m.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux  VII,  2 :  233-344.  PI.  I-IVf 
to  fi^.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1931. 

2019.  Bbittlebank,  C.  C.  The  Iceland  poppy  disease.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Victoria  17: 
700-701.  1919. — ^A  brief  note  discussing  the  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Phytophlhora  od  lee- 
land  poppy  {Papaver  alpinum). — J.  J.  Skinner. 

2020.  Bbonfenbbenkeb,  J.,  W.  T.  Bo  vie,  and  Estblle  M.  Wolpp.  A  simple  amiif^ 
ment  for  measuring  the  rate  of  heat  penetration  during  sterilization.  [Abstract.  ]  Absts.  Baet. 
3:6.  1919. — "A  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus,  with  drawings,  will  appear  is  tki 
Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.'* — Author. 
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2021.  Brunsb,  Estbban.  La  podrici6n  negim  del  cacao.  [Black  rot  of  the  cacao.]  Re- 
vi0t.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2 :  630.  1  fig.  1919. — ^The  black  rot  of  the  cacao  (Theohroma  eaeao) 
caused  by  the  fungus  (Phutophthora  faberi  Maublanc)  is  reported  for  the  first  time  from 
Cuba.    The  disease  is  described  and  methods  of  control  are  recommended. — F.  M.  BlodgeU. 

2022.  BuNTiNQ,  R.  H.  Report  of  the  Mycotogist.  Rapt.  Agric.  Dept.  Gold  Coast  1917 :  19- 
21.    1918. — Progress  report  of  work  on  diseases  of  cocoa,  coffee,  para  rubber. — J,  I.  Lataritten, 

2023.  BuTLEB,  E.  J.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Mycologist.  Sci.  Rept.  Agric.  Res.  Inst., 
Pusa  1918-19:  68-85.  1919. — ^The  report  records  progress  made  during  the  year  under  report 
in  the  study  in  India  of:  black  band  of  jute  {Corchorus)  caused  by  Diplodia  corchon;  diseases 
of  rosaceous  plants  in  the  outer  Himalayas;  various  diseases  of  chili  {Capsicum  spp.);  Pyth- 
ium  disease  of  ginger,  tobacco  (Nicotiana  spp.),  and  Carica  papaya;  wilt  of  Cajanus  indices; 
smut  of  sugar  cane  (Saccharum  officinarum) ;  and  wheat  rust.  Methods  of  treatment  and  pre- 
vention are  recommended. — Winfi^ld  Dudgeon, 

2024.  Call,  L.  E.  Director's  Report.  Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  1917-18.  OS  p,  1918.— 
Physiological  investigations  with  sorghum  {Andropogon  sorghum)  and  com  varieties,  showing 
their  comparative  drought  resistance  and  water  requirements  is  discussed.  Kanred  wheat, 
P1066  and  P1068,  three  hard  winter  wheats,  products  of  the  Kansas  Station,  have  been  shown 
to  be  very  resistant  to  stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis  tritici.  The  effect  of  stem  rust  on  the 
grain  of  other  varieties  grown  in  the  same  plots  with  above  wheats,  is  shown  in  contrast.  A 
new  form  of  stem  rust  Puccinia  graminis  tritid^nficiens  is  described.  Under  com  smut 
( Usiilago  zeae)  investigations  it  has  been  shown  that  although  the  smut  can  be  reduced  by 
fungicides,  it  likewise  proportionately  reduces  the  yield.  Ecological  studies  show  that 
infection  is  local  through  leaf  axils  and  not  systemic.  A  varietal  test  of  sorghums  shows  that 
all  are  susceptible  but  milo  and  feterita.  The  last  named  are  being  studied  with  a  view  of 
discovering  what  constitutes  their  resistance.  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1466.] — L.  B, 
Melchers, 

2025.  Chassiqnol,  F.  La  roulile  grillag^e  do  poirier  (Roestelia  cancellata  Rebent.)  et 
le  Jmilperos  sabina  L.  [The  pear  rust  (Roestelia  cancellata  Reb.)  and  Jtiniperos  sablna  L.] 
Bull  Soc.  Path.  Veg.  France  6: 133.  1919. — ^To  show  the  difference  in  susceptibility  of  varie- 
ties the  following  case  is  given.  Duchess  of  Angouleme  pear  25  meters  from  a  Juniper  had 
about  one-third  of  its  leaves  attacked  by  the  Roestelia,  while  an  imknown  variety  only  20 
meters  from  the  tree  had  only  four  or  five  leaves  affected. — C,  L.  Shear, 

2026.  CoxBB,  W.  C.  A  parasitic  blue-green  alga.  Jour.  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc.  35:  9. 
1919. — Given  at  the  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  and 
abstracted  in  its  Proceedings.  Oogonia  of  Saprolegnia  anisospora  were  found  to  be  infected 
by  a  species  of  blue-green  alga  which  destroyed  the  eggs  within. — W.  C,  Coker, 

2027.  Cotton,  A.  D.  Clover  stem-rot  (Sclerotinla  trifoUorum).  [Rev.  of:  Amob,  A. 
Clover  stem-rot.  Jour.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  England  79:  68-88.]  Jour.  Ministry  Agric.  Great 
Britain  26:  1241-^1244.    1920. 

2028.  Cotton,  A.  D.,  and  M.  N.  Owbn.  The  white  rot  disease  of  onion  bulbs.  Jour. 
Ministry  Agric.  Great  Britain  26:  1093-*1099.  1920. — The  white  rot  disease  of  onions,  very 
widespread  in  England  and  known  to  occur  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  causes  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  onion  crop,  especially  in  market  gardens  and  allotments,  and  is  caused  by  Sclero- 
tittm  cepivorum.  It  attacks  both  spring  and  autumn  sown  onions  and  b  most  in  evidence 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  early  August.  Few  infections  appear  to  take  place  after  that 
date.  In  attacked  plants  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  wilt,  fall  over,  and  finally  the  entire  plant 
collapses  and  is  easily  pulled  from  the  groimd.  Under  warm,  moist  conditions  a  fluffy,  white 
mycelium  develops  round  the  base  of  the  bulb  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  White  Rot 
lisease  and  distingubhes  it  at  once  from  all  other  diseases  of  the  onion.    A  little  later  the 
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surface  of  the  bulb  shows  the  presence  of  numerous  black  spherical  sclerotia  about  the  siie 
of  small  poppy  seed  (0.5  mm.  in  diameter).  The  sclerotia  appear  to  persist  in  the  soil  at  least 
three  or  four  years  and  may  survive  considerably  longer.  The  disease  is  introduced  into  new 
localities  by  contaminated  soil  and  manure,  diseased  seedlings  and  ''sets."  All  common  vari- 
eties are  susceptible.  Shallots  are  usually  very  resistant  as  b  also  true  of  leeks.  The  only 
present  known  means  of  control  is  to  keep  the  infected  ground  free  from  onions  and  allied  crops 
for  a  number  of  years.    Soil  fungicides  have  not  proved  effective. — Af .  B.  McKay, 

2029.  CuLHAM ,  A.  B.  Report  on  the  agricultural  station,  Aburi.  Rept.  Agric.  Dept.  Gold 
Coast  1917:  24-29.  1918. — Includes  a  note,  with  table,  on  distribution  of  cocoa  diseases.— 
/.  /.  Lauritzen. 

2030.  Darnell-Sbhth,  G.  P.  An  account  of  some  observations  t^n  the  life-hlstorf  of 
Phoma  citricarpa  McAlp.  The  cause  of  the  "Black  Spot"  disease  in  Citrus  fruit  In  New  Sootii 
Wales.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  43 :  868-882.  PL  8Jh90.  1918.— The  paper  first 
presents  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  fungus  and  the  disease.  This  b  followed  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  general  symptoms.  The  disease  is  serious  in  New  South  Wales,  producing 
minute  black  spots  on  the  foliage  throughout  the  year.  On  the  fruits  the  spots  are  rarely  seen 
before  the  first  of  August,  and  vary  from  i  to  }  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  disease  appears 
almost  invariably  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree  and  on  the  side  of  the  fruit  exposed  to  the 
sun.  This  has  been  checked  up  experimentally  and  is  explained  as  being  due  to  the  lowering 
of  vitality  by  action  of  the  sun. — Culture  data  are  given  and  the  structure  of  the  mycelium, 
spores  and  pycnidia  discussed.  Two  types  of  spores  were  found,  large  viable  ones  and  smaller 
ones,  termed  **X"  spores,  which  do  not  germinate. — ^The  disease  can  be  controlled  with 
Bordeaux. — C.  /.  Humphrey. 

2031.  DoiDGE,  Ethel  M.  The  rdle  of  bacteria  in  plant  diseases.  [Presidential  AddresB, 
South  African  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Kingwilliamstown,  July,  1919.]  South  African  Jour.  Sci.  16: 
65-92.  1919. — ^This  b  a  review  of  the  history  of  plant  bacteriology  and  a  summary  of 
present  knoweldge  of  the  r61e  of  bacteria  in  plant  diseases  with  special  reference  to  Soath 
African  conditions  and  to  diseases  of  plants  occurring  in  South  Africa. — E,  M,  Doidge. 

2032.  DuTSEN,  F.  Wurzelbrand  im  Weizenschlage.  [Root-scald  in  wheat-fields.]  lUitf- 
trierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  372-373.  1919. — ^The  diseases  caused  by  the  fungus,  LepUfspkat- 
ria  cyXmifraga^  is  described  and  indirect  control  through  increasing  the  resbtance  of  the  host 
plant  by  proper  fertilization  is  reconmiended.  Badly  diseased  fields  should  be  plowed  up  and 
replanted  with  crops  other  than  wheat  or  rye.  Such  fields  should  not  be  planted  with  wheat 
or  rye  for  a  term  of  years. — John  W,  Roberts, 

2033.  Eberbon,  Fredebick.  A  yeast-agar  medium  for  the  Meningococcus.  [Abstract.] 
Absts.  Bact.  3 :  10.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1940. 

2034.  Ekambaram,  T.  Suspected  parasitism  in  a  moss.  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1 :  206-211.  ^ 
fig,  1920. — During  the  monsoon  season  a  conmion  unidentified  moss  in  Madras  is  found  with 
its  rhizoids  and  protonemata  penetrating  colonies  of  Cyanophyceae.  Because  the  penetrating 
rhizoids  and  protonemata  are  colorless,  and  become  filled  with  starch  coincidentally  with  the 
decay  of  the  alga  colonies,  the  author  suggests  that  the  moss  is  parasitic  on  the  algae.^Haua- 
torial  connections  were  not  observed. — Winfield  Dudgeon, 

2035.  Eriksson,  Jakob.  Sur  Phdt6roecie  et  la  specialisation  du  Puccinia  caricis,  Reh. 
[On  heteroecism  and  specialization  in  Puccinia  cartels  Reb.]  Rev.  G6n,  Bot.  32 :  15-18.  19^- 
—See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  645. 

2036.  Erwin,  a.  T.  Hot  formaldehyde  treatment  for  potato  scab.  Potato  Mag.  2t*:*14. 
1  fig,    1920. 
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2037.  Erz,  a.  a.  The  true  nature  of  plant  diseases.  Amer.  Bot.  26:  20-23.  1920.— The 
author  contends  that  in  favorable  situations  plants  produce  substances  that  render  them 
resistant  to  disease  and  that  if  horticulture  is  properly  conducted  the  plants  will  ward  off 
disease  by  becoming  immune. — W.  N,  Clute, 

2038.  Felt,  E.  P.  New  Philippine  gall  midges.  Philippine  Jour.  Sci.  14:  287-294.  1919. 
— ^This  paper  b  supplemental  to  one  published  in  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science  for  1918. 
It  describes  the  gall  midges  and  their  food  habits,  but  the  appearance  of  the  galls  is  left  for 
a  subsequent  paper. — Albert  R.  Sweetser. 

2039.  Ferdinandsen,  C,  and  O.  Winge.  A  Phyllachora  parasitic  on  Sargassom.  Myco- 
logia  12:  102-103.    B  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1941. 

2040.  Fletcher,  J.  J.,  and  C.  T.  Musson.  On  certain  shoot-bearing  tumors  of  Euca- 
lypts  and  Angophoras,  and  their  modifying  influence  on  the  growth  habit  of  the  plants.  Proc. 
Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  43 :  191-233.     PI.  4-B6.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1888. 

2041.  Foex,  Et.  Note  sur  une  maladie  du  poirier.  [Note  on  a  pear  disease.]  Bull.  Soc. 
Path.  Veg.  France  6:  102-104.  Sept.-Oct.,  1919. — A  canker  on  pear  branches  in  France  is 
described  and  regarded  as  identical  with  the  disease  described  by  Griffon  and  Maublanc. 
Diplodia  griffoni  Sacc.  or  Sphaeropais  pseudo-diplodia  Fckl. ,  the  pycnidial  form  of  Phyaalo- 
spora  cydonicLCf  was  found  on  the  cankers  and  is  regarded  as  the  cause.  Cutting  out  of  cankers 
and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  are  recommended. — C.  L.  Shear. 

2042.  FoEX,  Et.  Au  sujet  d'un  6pi  de  bl6  partiellement  charbonn^.  [Regarding  a  partially 
smutted  head  of  wheat.]  Bull.  Soc.  Path.  Veg.  France  6: 105-106.  1919. — ^A  case  is  reported 
in  which  a  head  of  wheat  showed  the  lower  spikelets  smutted  by  Ustilago  iriiid  and  the  upper 
apparently  healthy.  Three  of  the  imsmutted  grains  were  grown  and  produced  plants  free 
from  smut.  It  is  suggested  in  explanation  that  the  apparently  sound  spikelets  escaped  infec- 
tion or  the  infection  remained  dormant.  Peglion  is  cited  as  having  examined  similar  cases 
partially  smutted  by  Tilletia  caries  without  finding  traces  of  mycelium  in  the  unsmutted 
spikelets.  A  thorough  microscopic  examination  of  such  cases  b  necessary  in  order  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  whether  a  partial  or  undeveloped  infection  has  taken  place. — C.  L.  Shear. 

2043.  FoEX,  Et.  Note  sur  une  maladie  de  I'orge  et  de  Pavolne.  [Note  on  a  disease  of  rye 
and  oats.]  Bull.  Soc.  Path.  Veg.  France  6: 118-124.  Nov.-Dec,  1919. — ^A  disease  of  oats  and 
lye  somewhat  resembling  foot  rot  is  described.  A  species  of  Fusarium  was  found  on  the  dis- 
eased stems.  This  was  compared  with  F.  rtibuginoaum  and  other  species  reported  on  grain 
but  no  positive  identification  made.  Soil  sterilization  and  burning  of  all  diseased  plants 
are  suggested  as  control  measures. — C.  L.  Shear. 

2044.  FoEX,  Et.  Quelques  remarques  au  sujet  de  la  presence  de  p6ritheces  de  Phyllac- 
tlnla  eorylea  sur  des  feuilles  de  Chdne  attelntes  de  "Blanc."  [  Note  on  the  presence  of  perl- 
thecla  of  Phyllactinia  eorylea  on  oak  leaves  affected  with  powdery  mildew.]  Bull.  Soc.  Path. 
Veg.  France  6 :  161-166.  1919. — Oak  leaves  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  mildew  attributed 
to  Microsphaeria  qtiercina  were  found  to  bear  perithecia  of  Phyllactinia.  Certain  peculiari- 
ties of  the  walls  of  the  hyphae  of  the  mildew  on  the  leaves  known  to  occur  in  Microsphaeria 
but  not  in  Phyllactinia  lead  the  author  to  believe  that  the  perithecia  foimd  were  not  pro- 
duced on  the  oak  leaves  but  blown  there  from  some  other  host. — C.  L.  Shear. 

2045.  Greene,  Laurenz,  and  I.  E.  Melhus.  The  effect  of  crown  gall  t^n  a  young  apple 
orchard.  Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  59:  147-176.  8  pi,  S  fig.  1919.— This  bulletin 
deals  with  the  effect  of  crown  gall  on  a  young  orchard  up  until  the  bearing  age.  Infected 
trees  were  selected  and  planted  on  a  modified  Missouri  loess  type  of  soil.  The  observations 
extended  over  a  five  years  period.  Grown  gall  effects  were  determined  by  measurements  of 
the  trunk  diameter,  and  by  consideration  of  the  twigs,  their  number,  length,  thickness  and 
weight.  The  large  galls  were  more  injurious  than  the  small  ones  and  those  on  the  stock  and 
union  were  more  harmful  than  those  on  the  secondary  growth. — I.  E.  Melhue. 
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2046.  Gbovb,  O.  Notes  on  the  fruit  blossom  iMcillos.  Investlgatioiis  on  diseases  of  plants 
and  their  treatment.  Jour.  Path  and  West  and  South  Counties  Soc.  5, 12 :  124r-128.  1917-18. 
— ^The  bacillus  (specific  name  not  mentioned)  which  causes  disease  of  pear  blossoms  was  iso- 
lated from  several  samples  of  soil  and  is  supposed  to  be  common  there  in  April,  but  not  earlier 
in  the  year.  Cultures  made  from  the  roots  of  various  plants  yielded  apparently  the  same  or- 
ganism. An  experiment  was  carried  on  with  plants  grown  in  sterilized  soil  in  pots,  one  set 
of  which  was  inoculated  with  cultures  of  the  bacillus.  It  was  found  that  the  latter  had  & 
decided  beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  plants.  A  description  is  given  of  morphologi- 
cal, cultural  and  some  biochemical  characters  of  the  bacillus. — M,  Shapovalov, 

2047.  Hendbick,  J.  The  use  of  lime  in  controlling  finger-ond-toe  in  turnips.  Trans. 
Highl.  and  Agric.  Soc.  Scotland  V,  30 :  137-145.  1918.— The  author  presents  data  to  show  that 
the  application  of  su£5cient  lime  to  neutralize  the  sourness  and  leave  an  excess  carbonate  of 
lime  in  the  soil  will  check  or  prevent  finger-and-toe  (PUumodiophara  braancae)  in  tumiiw.— 
/.  /.  Lauritzen, 

2048.  Hbss,  E.  Die  Mistel  auf  dem  schwirzen  Walnussbaum  (Juglans  nigra).  [Mistle- 
toe on  the  black-walnut  (Juglans  nigra).]  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  Forstw.  71:  1-2.  /  fig.  1020. 
— This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  mistletoe  on  black  walnut  recorded.  It  occurred  in  a  park  in 
the  village  of  Champagne,  Waadtl&nder  Zura.  A  possible  explanation  for  its  occurrence  on 
this  si>ecies  is  the  less  astringent  sap  as  compared  to  other  nut  trees.  The  mistletoe  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  disseminated  from  nearby  fruit  trees. — /.  V.  Hofmann. 

2049.  HoNNBT,  G.  Les  hybrides  en  1919.  [1919  hybrids.]  Rev.  Vitic.  22 :  5a<G9.  1(00.- 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1744. 

2050.  HowABD,  Albbbt.  Spike  disease  of  peach  trees:  an  example  of  unbalanced  ssp- 
circulation.  Indian  Forester  45:  611-617.  1919. — The  characteristics  of  the  spike  disease  of 
sandalwood  are  similar  to  those  of  the  peach.  When  the  peach  is  budded  on  the  almond, 
unless  there  is  close  junction  between  bud-ring  and  seedling,  there  is  a  delayed  union  sad  % 
callus  tissue  forms  until  the  stock  and  scion  are  united.  In  the  former  case  when  the  ubisd 
is  perfect,  the  tree  grows  normally  and  vigorously ;  in  the  latter  case  development  is  slow  aad 
the  tree  becomes  ''spiked,"  with  the  characteristics  of  form  and  of  mineral  and  starch  content 
very  similar  to  the  sandal.  It  is  suggested  that  the  spike  of  sandal  may  be  due  to  tbe 
imperfect  imion  of  the  root  haustoria  with  the  host. — E,  N.  Munna, 

2051.  Hubebt,  Ebnest  E.  Disposal  of  infected  slash  on  timber-scale  areas  in  the  fiortfc- 
west.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  34-66.  1920. — Factors  of  available  water  and  food  supply,  resist- 
ance of  the  host  to  sporophore  production,  temperature,  humidity  and  light  are  most  important 
in  the  production  of  sporophores  of  wood-destroying  fungi.  These  may  be  present  in  the 
slash  of  cut-over  areas  and  all  the  destructive  wood-rotting  fimgi  can  develop  on  infected 
slash.  These  are  sources  of  infection  to  the  remaining  trees  of  the  stand.  Slash  ahooMbe 
burned  or  charred  as  far  as  possible  or  otherwise  dragged  into  openings  where  the  soil  and  sir 
is  drier  and  warmer.  Thb  is  not  so  important  with  the  yellow  pines  as  with  the  firs  and  oedsn 
because  of  the  moister  sites  occupied  by  the  latter. — E,  N,  Munna, 

2052.  Kbbn,  Fbank  D.  Report  of  the  botanist.  Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agric  1^: 
24r-26.  1918. — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  greater  need  for  practicing  the  methods  which  have 
already  been  worked  out  for  the  control  of  crop  diseases.  Statistics  are  given  on  the  losses 
to  the  oat,  potato  and  apple  crop  occasioned  by  plant  disease  during  the  season  1917. — C.  E. 
Orion, 

2053.  Klebahn,  H.  Haupt-  und  Nebenfruchtformen  der  Askomyzeten*  Brster  M^ 
Bigena  Untersuchungen.  [Perfect  and  imperfect  stages  of  ascomycetes.]  396  p.,  M  M- 
Qebr.  Bomtrftger:  Leipzig,  1918. 
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2054.  KoEBNEB,  W.  F.    Auf  welche  Krankheitsformen  ist  beim  "Durchsehen''  und  "Aos- 
banen"  der  zur  Saatgewiimung  bestlmmten  Kartoffelfelder  besonders  in  achten.    [What  dia- 
are  to  be  considered  especially  in  going  through  and  thinning  out  potato  fields  from  which 
potatoes  are  to  be  selected.]    Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39: 32^-324.    Fig,  B5fhB69,    1919. 


2055.  KoBNAUTH,  K.  Bericht  der  K.  K.  landwirtschaftlich-bakteriologischen  und  Pflanz* 
enschutzstation  in  Wien  fiir  das  Jahr  1917.  [Report  for  1917,  of  the  Vienna  institute  for  agri- 
culture, bacteriology  and  plant  piotection.]  Zeitschr.  landw.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.  21 :  377-398. 
1918. — Occurrence  of  potato  black  leg  and  an  early  severe  outbreak  of  blight  (Phytophthora 
infesians),  tomato  rot  caused  by  Phytobacier  lycopersicum,  core  rot  of  apple  caused  by  Ftua* 
rium  putrefadenB  and  a  disease  of  Picea  pugens  caused  by  Cucurhitaria  piceae, — Seeds  of  cu- 
cumber, onion  and  bean  were  tested  for  tolerance  to  a  variety  of  proprietary  disinfectants. — 
"Bosnapasta  is  a  satisfactory  preventive  of  cucumber  mildew  (P.  cubemia)  and  scab  (Clado" 
»porium),  [Through  abst.  by  Matouschbk  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  241-242.  1919 
(1920).]— D.  Reddick. 

2056.  Lbb,  H.  Athbbton,  and  Habbt  S.  Yates.  Pink  disease  of  citrus.  Philippine 
Jour.  Sci.  14:  657-671.  7  pi.,  B  fig.  1919. — ^The  disease  is  caused  by  Carticium  scdmanicolor 
B.  A  Br.  At  present  localized  in  a  small  area,  hence  the  importance  of  a  description  of  the 
disease  and  the  method  of  eradication  to  prevent  further  spread.  The  method  of  dissemination 
is  studied  and  recommendations  are  made  for  its  treatment  with  lime  sulphur  spray. — Albert 
R.  SweeUer. 

2057.  Lbes,  a.  H.  ''Reversion"  of  black  currants.  Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  South 
Counties  Soc.  5,  12 :  134-135.  1917-1918. — ^An  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  probable  causes 
of  an  abnormal  lateral  growth  in  currants,  known  as  big  bud  or  reversion.  It  is  said  to  be 
due  to  a  check  in  terminal  growth  of  which  two  cases  were  observed:  the  mite-checked  ter- 
minal and  the  formation  of  a  terminal  flower.  The  latter  was  found  to  occur  on  shoots  that 
were  making  a  comparatively  weak  growth. — M.  Shapovalov. 

2058.  Lees,  A.  H.  Further  experiments  on  big  bud  mite.  Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  South 
Counties  Soc.  5, 12 :  137-139.  1917-1918. — Experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  sprays  necessary  for  the  control  of  the  big  bud  mite,  and  the  best  time  for  their  appli- 
cation. It  was  found  that  2  applications  give  better  results  than  one  and  possibly  3  are 
necessary.  The  following  months  were  selected :  (a)  beginning  of  December,  (b)  beginning 
of  January  and  (c)  end  of  February.  A  satisfactory  control  was  obtained  with  a  mixture 
containing  10  per  cent  of  soap  and  5  per  cent  of  crude  carbolic  acid. — M.  Shapovalov. 

2059.  Lees,  A.  H.  Copper  stearate.  Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  South  Coimties  Soe.  5, 
12:  139-142.  1917-1918. — A  proper  combination  of  soap  and  copper  sulphate,  called  for  con- 
Tenience  copper  stearate,  possesses  high  wetting  and  spreading  properties.  Ordinarily  both 
Burgundy  and  Bordeaux  mixtures  alone  are  deficient  in  these  qualities.  The  wetting  powers 
of  the  copper  soap  mixture  may  be  greatly  increased  by  combining  it  with  a  2  per  cent  par- 
affin emulsion  [kerosene]. — M.  Shapovalov. 

2060.  Levy,  E.  Bbuce.  Investigation  of  dry-rot  In  swedes.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Agrie. 
19:  223-228.  1919. — ^A  dry  rot  disease  of  swede  turnips  {Brassica  campestria)  is  serious  in  * 
certain  sections  and  is  frequently  followed  by  soft  rot.  The  article  deals  only  with  direct 
oontrol  measures.  The  effects  of  various  fertiliser  combinations  were  tried  and  a  super- 
phosphate-guano mixture  seemed  to  give  a  slight  improvement.  Seed  from  different  sources 
gave  little  variation  in  the  amoimt  of  disease.  A  large  number  of  varieties  were  tested  and 
some  were  found  to  be  slightly  resistant.  Selection  of  resistant  plants  for  seed  is  to  be 
practiced. — N.  J.  Oiddings. 

2061.  Lewis,  A.  C.  Annual  Report  of  tlie  State  Entomologist  for  1919.  Georgia  State 
Bd.  Entomol.  Bull.  55.  SI  p.  Fig.  t.  1920. — Contains  a  statement  of  the  work  conducted 
by  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Entomology,  one  of  the  main  lines  having  been  the  dusting  of 
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peaches  {Amygdaliis  persica)  against  diseases  and  insects.  In  the  garden  and  truck  work, 
spraying  against  the  Mosaic  disease  of  peppers  (Capsicum  annuum)  was  undertaken.  Bla^ 
Leaf  40  was  used  against  the  plant  lice  in  an  effort  to  prevent  spread  of  the  trouble.  Experi- 
ments  appeared  successful,  but  it  was  found  hard  to  control  the  lice.  This  work  will  be  con- 
tinued.— The  breeding  of  cotton  {Gossypium  hirsuium)^  the  testing  of  varieties  and  the 
growing  of  wilt  resistant  strains  were  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  during  1918. — ^Two  new 
insects  were  reported  in  Georgia,  one  being  a  species  of  Margarodes  and  the  other  the  Chiys- 
anthemum  Midge  {Diarihronamyia  hypogaea).  The  latter  part  of  the  report  contains  a  list 
of  the  Georgia  nurseries  inspected  for  1918-1919. — T,  H,  McHatUm, 

2062.  Llotd,  C.  G.  Mycological  notes,  No.  61.  P.  877-998,  pi.  124-1S9.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  1919.— See  Hot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1959. 

2063.  Matz,  Juuus.  Algunas  enfermedades  del  follaje  en  Us  plantas.  [FoUage  diseases.) 
Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2:  624^-625.     1919. — Reprinted  from  Revist.  Agric.  Puerto  Rico. 

2064.  McKat,  M.  B.  Vertlcilliism  wilt  of  potatoes  in  Oregon.  Potato  Mag.  2*:  10-11, 38, 
42.  6  fig.  1919. — V.  CLUboaimm  may  be  present  in  apparently  healthy  tubers  and  absent  ia 
tubers  with  discolored  strands.  It  may  survive  a  winter  in  either  end  of  a  tuber  from  a  dis- 
eased hill,  or  in  trash  from  diseased  plants  in  the  soil.  The  fungus  first  attacks  the  small 
roots.  It  spreads  through  the  soil  along  the  row.  Infection  in  90  per  cent  of  the  hills  reduced 
the  yield  by  32.5  per  cent. — Donald  Folsam. 

2065.  McRae,  W.  Administration  r^wrt  of  the  Government  Mycologist  for  the  year  1917- 
18.  Rept.  Dept.  Agric.  Madras  1917-18:  77-80.  1918. — ^A  progress  report  of  the  work  being 
done  on  miscellaneous  diseases  is  given. — J.  I.  Lauritzen. 

2066.  Melhub,  I.  E.,  and  L.  W.  Dubrell.  Cereal  rusts  of  small  grains.  Iowa  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  62.  16  p. ,  11  fi^.  1919. — The  five  different  rusts  commonly  attacking  the  smsU 
grains  are  described  in  a  popular  manner.  The  time  of  appearance  of  stem  rust  {PuecinU 
gramxnia)  in  the  spring  and  its  spread  from  the  common  barberry  {Berheris  vtdgaris)  is  showii 
in  tabular  and  graphic  form.  During  the  past  two  years  (1917  and  1918)  a  great  many  bur- 
berry bushes  have  been  found  in  the  state  growing  as  hedges  in  the  country  and  town  or  is 
clump  plantings  on  public  and  private  grounds  in  the  cities.  Previous  to  1917,  all  of  the  noi»- 
eries  in  the  state  carried  extensive  plantings  for  distribution.  In  some  cases  these  plant- 
ings covered  five  acres.  In  addition  to  being  domesticated,  this  shrub  is  at  present  tending 
to  run  wild  in  some  localities,  20  such  places  having  been  found.  Data  at  hand  show  that  is 
1917  before  the  barberry  eradication  movement  was  begun,  there  were  in  Iowa  at  least  a 
million  bushes.  Their  distribution  was  general  over  the  state,  and  they  were  found  in  every 
county,  although  the  largest  numbers  were  found  in  the  larger  cities.  The  relation  of  crown 
rust  to  the  various  species  of  buckthorn  {Rhamnt^)  in  the  state  is  explained.  There  are  three 
species  of  buckthorn  in  Iowa.  Two  of  them  have  been  introduced  from  Europe  and  are  sold 
by  nurserymen  for  ornamental  and  hedge  purposes.  These  are  Rhamntu  cai?iartica  and  R. 
frangula.  The  latter  species  is  very  resistant  to  the  alternate  stage  of  crown  rust. — I.  E. 
Melhtts. 

2067.  Melhus,  I.  E. ,  and  L.  W.  Dubrell.  Studies  on  the  crown  nsst  of  oats.  Iowa  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  49: 115-144.  6  fig.  1919.— A  progress  report  dealing  largely  with  f acton 
influencing  the  growth  and  reaction  of  crown  rust  on  oats  and  different  species  of  Rhamnw. 
The  minimum,  optimum  and  maximum  temperatures  for  urediniospore  germination  are  given. 
The  per  cent  of  germination  of  urediniospores  produced  in  the  greenhouse  is  variable.  Ure- 
diniospores  must  be  in  direct  contact  with  water  in  order  to  germinate.  Vaseline  and  paraf- 
fine  oil  in  contact  with  water  acted  as  stimulants.  The  special  form  of  crown  rust  on  oats 
uses  Rhamnua  cathartica  and  R.  lanceolcUa  as  alternate  hosts.  R.  frangula^  R,  carolxniaM 
and  R.  alnifoliaf  according  to  the  data  presented,  do  not  harbor  the  aecial  stage  of  crown  nst 
of  oats. — I.  E,  Melhus. 
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2068.  M10V16  AND  .ANDEBL16.  Ober  Tomatener  krankungen.  [Tomato  diseases.]  Zeit- 
Kshr.  landw.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.  21 :  407-415.  1918. — Phyiophihora  infestans  and  Gloeosporium 
ihomoidea  attacked  tomatoes  in  Dalmatia.  The  latter  fungus  attacked  only  the  variety 
^icarazsi  causing  wrinkled,  unmarketable  fruit.  The  diseases  were  controlled  by  4  applica- 
;ions  of  1  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture  the  first  application  being  made  in  the  hot-bed.  [Through 
a)st.  by  Matouschbk  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  253-254.    1919  (1920).]— Z>.  Reddick, 

2069.  MiBANDE,  RoBEBT.  Sttf  une  maladle  de  la  Coque  de  Noix.  [A  disease  of  the  shell 
>f  walnut  (Juglans  regla).]  Bull.  Soc.  Path.  Veg.  France  6:  134r-136.  PI.  1,  6  fig,  Nov.- 
Oec,  1919. — Nuts  of  Juglans  (cultivated)  from  certain  trees  show  thin  places  or  irregular 
esions  penetrating  the  shell.  No  insect  or  fimgus  was  associated  with  the  trouble  and  it  is 
*egarded  as  a  physiological  disorder  or  degeneration.  It  is  confined  to  certain  trees  which 
jhow  the  disease  each  year. — C.  L.  Shear. 

2070.  MoESz,  G.  Mykologlai  K5zlem6nyek.  m.  K5zlem6ny.  [Mycological  investlga- 
tons.    in.]    Bot.  Kozl.  17:  60-78.    11  fig.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1962. 

2071.  M0E8Z,  G.  Megjegyz^s  Schllbersky  K. — ^nak  a  fekete  &  gabonarozsda  tftigy&ban 
lett  javaslatfthoz.  [Remarks  on  Schilbersky's  lecture  on  black  rust  of  cereals.]  Bot.  Kdzl. 
17:  49-51.  1918. — Review  of  facts  concerning  overwintering  of  Puccinia  graminis  and  r61e  of 
barberry  in  its  perpetuation  and  dissemination.  Suggests  that  critical  study  be  made  before 
restrictive  measures  of  the  more  northerly  countries  are  adopted  in  Hungary.  [Through  abst. 
)y  Matouschbk  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  255-256.    1919  (1920).]— D.  Reddick. 

2072.  MuNN,  IVl.  T.  The  seed  analyst's  responsibility  with  reference  to  seed-borne  plant 
Uaeases.    Proc.  Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts  of  North  America  1919:  31-35.    1919. 

2073.  NicHOLLSyH.  IVl.  Annual  reportof  the  Government  Microbiologist.  Tasmania  Agric. 
md  Stock  Dept.  Rept.  1916-17:  20-23.  1917.  [Appeared,  1918.]— "Owing  to  the  phenome- 
lally  wet  season,  fungous  diseases  of  all  kinds  were  very  common  in  fruit  and  other  crops." 
Vpple  scab,  "powdery  mildew  or  fire  blight,"  black  rot  (Sphaeropsis  malorum)  abundant  and 
iestructive  on  apples.  Puccinia  pruni  injured  stone  fruits,  generally,  including  apricots; 
Corjfneum  heyerincki  also  was  injurious  to  stone  fruits  causing  shot-hole.  Potato  blight 
Phyiophthora]  was  widespread  and  losses  ranged  up  to  100  per  cent.  Experiments  for  the  con- 
;rol  of  a  pea  disease,  caused  by  Rhizoctonia,  are  reported  but  were  practically  without  result 
>wing  to  wet  weather.  Peronospora  viciae  does  some  damage  to  peas. — Iron  sulfid  spray  gave 
tatisfactory  control  of  apple  mildew.  [See  also  next  following  Entries,  2074,  2075.]— D. 
Reddick. 

2074.  NicHOLLS,H.M.  Annual  r^wrtofthe  Government  Microbiologist.  Tasmania  Agric. 
uxd  Stock  Dept.  Rept.  1917-18:  13-16.  1918. — Diseases  much  less  prevalent  than  previous 
^ear  on  account  of  dry  season.  In  addition  to  notes  on  apple  diseases  and  potato  blight, 
Ftisarium  solani  is  reported  as  the  cause  of  a  destructive  potato  wilt.  [See  also  next  preced- 
ng  and  next  following  Entries  2073,  2075.] — D.  Reddick. 

2075.  N1CHOLL8,  H.  M.  Annual  report  of  the  Government  Microbiologist.  Tasmania 
Aigrie.  and  Stock  Dept.  Rept.  1918-19:  20-23.  1919. — Oidium  laciis  has  been  found  to  cause 
rancidity  in  butter.  Slow  pasteurization  of  cream  is  effective  in  prevention. — Potato  tubers 
were  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  125*^F.  for  4  hours  to  kill  Phyiophihora.  When  planted, 
/hey  sprouted  sooner  and  more  evenly  than  untreated  tubers  and  made  a  better  crop.  Owing 
k>  the  dry  season  late  blight  did  not  develop  in  the  field.  Early  blight  (Macro8porium)f  wilt 
[Fiuarium),  scab  (Rhizoclonia) ,  scurf  (Sporuiylocladium) ,  potato  moth,  and  eel-worm  were 
>revalent  on  potato.  Rhizoclonia  of  potato  also  injures  field  pea.  Fruit  diseases  occurred 
IS  in  1916-17  (see  second  preceding  entry)  but  were  not  so  serious  owing  to  dry  season. — Young 
tpple  trees  which  suddenly  wilt  and  die  were  found  affected  with  a  fungus  ''identical  in  every 
■espect  with  Fusarium  vasinfectum.  *  *    Action  of  fungus  seems  to  be  purely  mechanical  (throm- 
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botic).  Cold  wet  springs  are  favorable  to  the  disease.  Trees  are  very  susceptible  up  to  the 
eighth  year.  Indications  are  that  fungus  gains  entrance  at  time  of  budding  or  grafting.— 
Somewhat  similar  disease  of  apricots  is  said  to  be  caused  by  Nectria  cinnabarina. — Differen- 
tial stain  for  mycelium  of  these  two  organisms  in  wood  is:  very  weak  solution  Delafield's 
haematoxylin,  24  hours,  differentiated  in  ammoniated  distilled  water.  [See  also  next  preced- 
ing Entries,  2073,  2074.]—^.  Reddick. 

2076.  Nicholson,  C.G.  Some  vegetable  parultes.  Sci.Amer.  122:87-07.  4  fig.  11I20.— 
A  popular  article  on  flowering  plants  and  fungi  that  derive  nourishment  from  other  plants.— 
Chaa.  H,  Otis, 

2077.  Osborne,  T.  G.  B.  Black  leg  disease  of  cabbages.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  South 
Australia  23 :  107-110.  1  fig.  1919. — The  artiple  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  disease  in  South  Australia.  A  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms,  and  remedial  meaa- 
ures  based  upon  K.  P.  Hbndbbson's  work  (Phytopathology  7:  S79-4S1.  1918)  is  given.— 
Anthony  Berg. 

2078.  Osborne,  T.  G.  B.  Two  serious  new  wilt  diseases.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  South  Aufl-' 
tralia  23 :  437.  1919. — Two  serious  wilt  diseases  hitherto  unrecorded  in  the  state  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  author.  The  one  a  spotted  wilt  of  tomato  which  develops  on  the  young 
leaves,  leaf  stalk  and  stems  in  irregular,  brown  spots  and  within  a  few  days  the  whole  plant 
wilts  from  above  downward.  The  other  is  a  strawberry  wilt.  Apparently  healthy  plants  wilt 
within  a  few  hours  in  hot  weather;  though  seldom  killed  outright  the  first  season  the  plants 
fail  to  make  thrifty  growth  or  to  bear  fruit.  The  disease  can  be  spread  by  planting  offshoots 
from  diseased  plants.  Healthy  plants  set  out  in  beds  that  had  a  diseased  crop  the  previous 
season  become  affected. — Anthony  Berg. 

2079.  Obmabton,  A.  E.  Observations  on  some  effects  of  fires  and  on  ligfatning-stmek 
trees  in  the  chir  forests  of  the  North  Garhwall  Division.  Indian  Forester  46: 125-131.  1920. 
— Chir  forests  were  badly  burned  in  1916  and  the  trees  apparently  have  not  been  killed  by  heat 
directly  but  through  the  subsequent  action  of  insects,  especially  bark  beetles,  and  fungi. 
Similar  action  is  seen  in  trees  struck  by  lightning,  the  infection  spreading  to  surrounding  trees 
in  the  group.  This  may  be  due  to  electrical  disturbances  and  action  on  the  cambium  as  well 
as  to  external  agencies. — E.  N.  Munns. 

2080.  Ostbbwaldeb.  Vom  Apfelmehltau.  [Apple  mildew.]  Schweis.  Zeitschr.  Obst.  u. 
Weinbau  1918:  161.  1918. — Sulfur  and  lime-sulfur  solution  are  worthless  for  control  Best 
control  is  early  careful  cutting  and  burning  of  infected  twigs.  The  following  varieties  are 
very  susceptible:  Parkers  Pepping,  Orleans-  and  Landsberger-Reinette,  Goldreinette  von 
Blenheim,  Boiken.  [Through  abst.  by  Matouschek  in  Zeitschr.  Pflansenkr.  29:  261-262. 
1919  (1920).]— D.  Reddick. 

2081.  Paine,  S.  G.,  and  C.  M.  Haensbleb.  Decay  in  potato  clanqis  due  to  ''black-teg*" 
Jour.  Ministry  Agric.  Great  Britain  27:  78-80,  1920. — Cultural  studies  indicate  that  some  of 
the  trouble  from  the  rotting  of  potatoes  in  out-door  storage  in  Britain  during  the  winter  of 
1918-19  was  due  to  the ' 'black-leg' '  organism  ( Bacillus  atrosepticua) .  It  is  not  certain  whether 
it  was  responsible  for  the  initial  injury  or  whether  its  presence  was  general  in  rotting  potatoes 
throughout  the  country. — M.  B.  McKay. 

2082.  Paumbl,  L.  H.  Perennial  mycelium  of  paraaitic  fungi.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  ScL  2S: 
259-263.  1920. — ^The  author  enumerates  many  species  of  fungus  with  perennial  mycelium. 
Of  Ustilago  striaefonnis  he  states  "The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  thtt 
the  same  stool  of  timothy  will  produce  the  smut  for  years.'' — H.  S.  Conard. 

2083.  Pbtbonel,  B.  Sul  nensme  o  marciume  nero  delle  castagne.  [On  the  blackeniflf  of 
black  rot  of  chestnuts.]  Stas.  SpeHm.  Agrarie  Italiane  52:  21-11.  4  pi.  1919.— A  study  of 
the  black  rot  of  chestnuts,  a  condition  distinctly  recognisable  in  the  ripe  fruit  but  whidi. 
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aooording  to  the  author,  is  conveyed  to  the  flower  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  causal  organ- 
ism is  carefully  described  and  studied  in  its  natural  and  cultural  environments.  It  is  found 
that  the  optimum  temperature  lies  between  14*^0.  and  16*^0.,  while  a  temperature  of  lO^C. 
below  0**C.  is  not  injurious  to  the  organism,  although  growth  is  checked  during  the  time  of 
exposure.  Higher  temperatures  than  the  optimum  bring  about  a  luxuriant  growth  which  does 
not  last  more  than  a  very  few  days.  On  relatively  dry  media  there  is  the  formation  of  sclerotic 
tissues  that  are  considered  by  the  author  as  the  adaptations  for  the  tiding  over  of  dry  periods 
rather  than  cold  periods.  Microscopically  the  fungus  causing  the  rot  resembles  closely  the 
one  described  by  Peglion  and  by  Bainier  and  with  a  few  differences  of  a  minor  importance  the 
incomplete  descriptions  of  the  above  authors  are  suited  for  the  description  of  the  present  form. 
Systematically  the  causal  organism  has  been  placed  in  a  newly  formed  genus  under  the  name 
Rhacodxella  caaianeae  (Banier)  Peyronel.  Asphyxiation  of  the  fungus  which  is  an  obligate 
aerobe,  by  means  of  COi  or  simple  soaking  in  water  for  a  few  days,  may  prove  beneficial  if 
care  is  then  taken  to  spread  the  chestnuts  to  dry  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  cool  and  dry  place.  Sul- 
phur fumigation  was  of  no  avail  in  the  treatment  of  the  fruit.  Infected  chestnuts  being  of 
less  specific  gravity  allows  separation  from  sound  nuts  by  flotation  methods. — A,  B<mazzi. 

2084.  Pbidham,  J.  T.  An  obscure  disease  in  wheat.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31 : 
229-231.  t  fig.  1920. — ^A  non-technical  description  of  a  wheat  trouble  is  given.  Abnormal 
conditions  appear  at  heading  time.  Heads  have  a  faded  dull  appearance,  are  constricted,  and 
contain  shrunken  grain.  The  characters  of  the  disease  do  not  indicate  take-all,  Opkiobolus 
fframinis.  Disease  not  amenable  to  seed  treatments  used.  Disease  has  been  noticed  at  points 
in  New  South  Wales  since  1911  but  nearly  absent  several  years. — L.  R,  Waldron, 

2085.  Rambousek.  Ober  die  praktische  Anwendnng  des  Sotflns  gegen  Schimmelpilze 
iind  Schidlinge.  [On  the  applicability  of  Sulfin  for  fungous  diseases  and  insect  pests.]  Zeit- 
sehr.  Zuckerind.  Bdhmen  42 :  649.  1918. — Sulfin  is  a  new  proprietary  powder  containing  sodium 
bisulf ate  and  gypsum.  Results  secured  thus  far  are  satisfactory  and  the  material  is  worthy 
of  further  test.  [Through  abstract  by  Matouschbk  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29: 280.  1919 
{1920).l— Z>.  Reddick. 

2066.  Ravaz,  L.  Traiteoyent  de  TAnthracnose.  [Control  of  the  anthracnose.]  Prog. 
Agric.  et  Vitic.  74:  103-104.    1920. 

2087.  RsiNKiNG,  Otto  A.  Phytophtlioni  Faberi  Bfaubl. :  The  cause  of  coconut  bud  rot  in 
the  Philippines.  Philippine  Jour.  Sci.  14:  131-151.  S  pL  1919. — ^The  history,  distribution, 
and  nature  of  the  disease  are  outlined,  followed  by  detailed  description  of  field  and  laboratory 
studies  of  the  disease.  The  indications  pointed  to  bacterial  agency  and  an  organism  resem- 
bling Bacillu8  colt  was  isolated.  Inoculations  with  pure  cultures  of  Bacillus  coli  produced 
many  s3rmptoms  of  the  disease.  Bacterial  causation,  however,  waa  deemed  insufficient  to 
aocount  for  the  ri4)id  dissemination.  Trees  inoculated  with  Phytophthora  isolated  from 
Cacao  proved  positive  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  Later  the  same  f  mgus  was  isolated 
from  the  woody  tissue  of  the  coconut  and  reinfections  proved  it  to  be  the  cause  of  bud  rot. 
A  taxonomic  study  revealed  the  presence  of  several  species  of  the  fungus.  Methods  of  treat- 
ment recommended  and  a  bibliography  is  appended. — Albert  R,  Sweeiser. 

2088.  Rosen,  H.  R.  The  mosaic  disease  of  sweet  potatoes.  Arkansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Boll.  167.  16p,fS  pi.  1920. — ^The  mosaic  disease  of  sweet  potatoes  was  first  identified  by  the 
author  in  1918  and  has  since  been  the  subject  of  study.  Isolation  and  infect ivity  studies  have 
been  carried  on,  so  far  with  negative  results.  The  disease  is  classified  as  a  non-infectious, 
heritable  chlorosis.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  is  described  and  illustrated.  Roguing 
diseased  plants  is  reconmiended  as  a  control  for  the  disease. — John  A,  Elliott, 

2080.  Salmon,  S.  C.  Bstablisliing  kanred  wheat  in  Kansas.  Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Giro.  74.    16  p.    1919.-«ee  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1206. 
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2090.  Sanders,  J.  G.  A  handbook  of  common  garden  pests.  Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept. 
Agric.  1«:  1-24.    tO  fig.    1918. 

2091.  Sanders,  J.  G.,  and  L.  H.  Wiblb.  List  of  owners  of  commercial  orchards  and 
licensed  nurserymen  in  Pennsylvania  including  list  of  registered  dealers  in  nursery  stock. 
Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agric.  l^*:  1-66.    1918.— C.  R.  Orion, 

2092.  ScHELLENBERG.  Vorsucho  zur  Bekiimpfung  der  Peronospora.  [InvestigatiDns  of 
control  of  grape  downy  mildew.]  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  Obst-  u.  Gartenbau  1918:  81.  1918.— 
Best  mixture  is  1  per  cent  copper  sulfate,  1  per  cent  iron  sulfate  and  1  per  cent  hydrated 
lime.  Of  proprietary  mixtures,  Martini  mixture  is  preferable  to  Bordola  paste.  [Through 
abst.  by  Matouschek  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  254-255.    1919  (1920).]— D.  Reddick. 

2093.  Schilberszky,  K.  Hipertr6fos  paraszem51es5k  alniagyfim51cs5ktfn.  [Hypertro- 
phied  lenticels  on  fruit  of  apple.]  Bot.  K5zlem6nyek  17 :  93.  1918.— The  condition  is  thought 
to  be  caused  by  excessive  amount  of  water  in  soil.  Tissue  underlying  hypertrophied  aret 
appears  water  soaked.  [Through  abst.  by  Matouschek  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  249. 
1919  (1920).]—!).  Reddick. 

2094.  Schilberszkt,  K.  Javaslat  a  fekete  gabonarozsda  tirgvAban.  [A  lecture  on  black 
rust  of  cereals.]    Bot.  Kdzlem^nyek  17: 43-48.    1918. — Sunmiary  in  German. 

2095.  Sch5nfeld,  Leo.  Beizen  des  Hirsesaatgutes.  [Disinfecting  millet  seeds.]  Wieaer 
landw.  Zeitg.  68 :  257.  1918. — In  Hungary,  millet  seed  is  poured  through  the  flame  of  burning 
straw  to  free  it  from  smut.  Five  per  cent  copper  sulfate  is  effective  but  a  solution  of  this 
strength  injures  those  seeds  which  are  broken  in  threshing.  [Through  abst.  by  M  atoxtschse 
in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  255.    1919  (1920).]— Z>.  Reddick, 

2096.  ScH0TEN,  T.  H.  Betydningsfulde  nyere  unders0kelser  over  furuens  blaeienist. 
(Important  new  investigations  on  Peridermium  pini.]    Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  28:  28-29.    1920. 

2097.  Skola,  Vlad.  Ober  die  Zusammensetzung  der  durch  Rhizoctonla  zersetzten  Rfibe* 
(Composition  of  sugar  beets  destroyed  by  R.  ]  Zeitschr.  Zuckerind.  Bdhmen  42 :  135-138.  191& 
— Affected  tissue  contains  invert  sugar  but  no  saccharose.  [Through  abst.  by  Matoubceek 
in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  263.    1919  (1920).]— D.  Reddick, 

2098.  Spiekermann.  Der  falsche  Kartoffelkrebs.  [False  potato  wart.]  Illustr.  landv. 
Zeitg.  1918:  153.  1918. — Lesions  have  the  appearance  of  true  wart.  Microscopic  examina- 
tion necessary  for  diagnosis.  Cause  of  false  wart  not  stated.  [Through  abst.  by  Matov- 
CHBK  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  252.    1919  (1920).]— Z>.  Reddick. 

2099.  Spinks,  G.  T.  Damping-off  and  collar  rot  of  tomatoes.  Jour.  Bath  and  West  and 
South  Counties  Soc.  5, 12 :  128-130.  1917-1918.— Both  damping-off  and  collar  rot  of  tomatoes 
are  ascribed  to  a  fungus  placed  in  the  genus  Pkytcphlhora^  but  the  actual  species  has  not  bees 
yet  identified.  From  the  results  of  certain  studies  it  is  concluded  that  the  fungus  is  most 
active  and  causes  most  damage  in  the  first  3  or  4  months  of  the  year  and  that  the  infectioa 
may  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year  in  the  soil. — M,  Shapovalov, 

2100.  Stevens,  F.  L.  Foot-rot  diseases  of  wheat— historical  and  bibliographic.  Bull. 
Illinois  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.  13 :  259-286.  1919. — The  recent  discovery  of  a  foot-rot  disease  of 
wheat  in  southwestern  Illinois  (Madison  County)  and  the  lack  of  agreement  among  Americaa 
and  European  pathologists  as  to  the  cause  of  this  and  similar  diseases  are  the  reasons  gives 
by  the  author  for  presenting  this  preliminary  statement.  A  brief  historical  review  is  given  is 
which  attention  is  called  to  a  wide  variance  among  investigators  as  to  symptoms  and  causee 
of  foot-rot.  These  points  of  disagreement  are  sunmiarized.  The  body  of  the  publicatioD 
consists  of  a  bibliography  of  188  titles.  In  some  cases  brief  abstracts  are  given. — E.  IT. 
Anderson. 
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2101.  Stxtabt,  G.  a.  D.  Mycology  and  operations  against  disease.  Rept.  Dept.  Agric. 
Madras  1917-18: 17-20.  1918. — ^An  account  of  the  progress  in  tlie  study  and  control  of:  sec- 
ondary leaf  fall  of  Hevea;  a  disease  of  paddy,  variety  korangu  samba  (caused  by  Piricularia 
orysae);  bleeding  disease  of  coconuts;  rot  of  stored  potatoes;  Palmyra  disease;  and  Mahali 
disease  on  Areca  palm  nuts. — The  cause  of  secondary  leaf  fall  in  Hevea  is  Pkytophihora  mecuin, 
which  differs  from  a  somewhat  similar  fungus  reported  brom  Ceylon. — J,  7.  Lauritzen. 

2102.  Stuckbt,  H.  P.y  AND  B.  B.  Hiooins.  Spraying  peaches.  Georgia  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  135:  91-101.  1920. — ^The  bulletin  discusses  briefly  peach  diseases  and  peach  insects  and 
recommends  formulae  for  controlling  sprays.  The  effects  of  commercial  lime-sulphur  upon 
peach  foliage  is  discussed,  the  results  being  obtained  from  experiments  with  six  plats  of  Elberta 
peaches.  Solutions  of  the  following  densities  were  used:  1.003,  1.004,  1.005,  1.006,  1.007, 
1.008  specific  gravity.  Five  days  after  application,  the  following  conditions  were  found: 
(1)  sprayed  with  lime  sulphur  of  specific  gravities  1.003  to  1.004,  not  injured ;  (2)  1.005  burned 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  leaves  and  these  fell  from  the  trees;  (3)  1.006  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  the  leaves  injured  and  fallen;  (4)  1.007  and  1.008  did  not  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  but 
burned  holes  where  the  droplets  of  spray  collected. — T.  H.  McHatton. 

2103.  Thomas,  P.  H.  Annual  report  of  the  Assistant  Fruit  and  Forestry  Eipert.  Tasmania 
Agric.  and  Stock  Dept.  Rept.  1918-19:  19-20.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1777. 

2104.  Thomas,  Rot  C.  A  new  lettuce  disease.  Monthly  Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  5: 
24r-25.  1920. — A  brief  note  is  given  of  the  discovery  of  a  disease  of  lettuce  new  to  Ohio 
observed  in  lettuce  grown  under  glass.  The  causal  organism  is  a  bacterium  which  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  plants  gaining  entrance  when  they  are  young  seedlings,  or  when  unfavorable  cul- 
tural conditions  result  in  a  checking  of  growth.  Preliminary  investigations  indicate  that  the 
disease  is  similar  to  one  previously  reported  from  South  Carolina. — R.  C.  Thomas, 

2105.  Ui  CHAN  CO,  Leopold  B.  A  biological  and  systematic  study  of  Philippine  plant  gall. 
Philippine  Jour.  Sci.  14:  527-554.  16  pi.  1919. — In  the  present  paper  only  the  galls  caused 
by  the  action  of  animals,  and  known  as  zoocecidia  are  taken  into  consideration,  which  may 
be  caused  by  insects  and  arachnida,  as  practically  no  work  has  been  done  on  the  galls  in  the 
Philippines.  This  was  a  virgin  field.  Fifty-seven  species  of  galls  were  described  and  drawn  or 
photographed  and  the  insects  were  reared  from  them. — Albert  R,  Sweetser. 

2106.  VdcHTiNQ,  Hebmann.  Untersuchungen  zur  experimentellen  Anatomic  und  Path- 
ologie  des  Pflanzenkdzpers.  II.  Die  Polar! tilt  der  Gewiichse.  [Experimental  anatomy  and  path- 
ology of  the  plant  body.  II.  Polarity.]  vi  +  SSS  p.,  12  pi,  ItSfig,  Tubingen,  1918.— Review  by 
O.  Von  K[irchneb]  in  Zeitschr.  Pflansenkr.  29:  242-249.    1919  (1920). 

2107.  VoN  K[ibchneb],  O.  [Rev.  of:  Vochting,  Hebmann.  Untersuchungen  zur  experi- 
mentellen Anatomie  und  Pathologie  des  Pflanzenkttzpers.  II.  Die  Polaritllt  der  Gewiichse. 
(Experimental  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  plant  body.  II.  Polarity.)  tn  +  SSS  p.,  It  pi,, 
lis  fig,    Tubingen,  1918.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29 :  242-249.    1919(1920). 

2108.  Watebhouse,  W.  L.  A  note  on  the  over-summering  of  wheat  rust  in  Australia. 
Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31:  165-166.  1920. — Observations  indicated  that  volunteer 
wheat  plants  probably  serve  as  an  important  medium  in  carrying  over  the  rust  Puccinia 
fframinis.    Uredinia  were  formed  at  intervals  during  the  sununer  months. — L.  R,  Waldron, 

2109.  We  CK,  R.  Saatgutbehandlung  der  Wintergerste.  [Seed  treatment  of  winter  barley.  ] 
lUustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  315.    1919. 

2110.  Whitbhousb,  W.  E.  Cold  storage  for  Iowa  apples.  (Third  progress  report.)  Iowa 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  192: 181-216.    14  fig.    I919.--See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1787. 
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2111.  Wilcox,  E.  Me  AD.  The  nature  and  classificatton  of  plant  diseases.  Publ.  Nebraaks 
Acad.  Sci.  10:  &-14.  1920.— We  may  recognise  four  great  bases  for  the  classification  of  plint 
diseases:  taxonomy,  etiology,  morphology,  physiology.  The  paper  closes  with  a  two  page 
«las8ification  of  plant  diseases,  with  examples,  under  the  captions  Ontopathology  and  Phylo- 
pathology,  relating  respectively  to  functions  having  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  life  and 
those  concerned  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. — H,  S,  Canard. 

SUGAR  CANE  DISEASES 

2112.  AsHBT,  S.  F.  Mottling  or  yellow-stripe  disease  of  sugar  cane.  Jour.  Jamaica  Agrk. 
Soc.  23 :  d44r-347.  1910. — A  compiled  account  covering  damage  caused,  distribution,  symp- 
toms, varieties  attacked,  and  control  measures  of  the  mottling  or  yellow-stripe  disease  <^  sngsr 
•cane,  now  prevalent  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  southern  United  States.  The  disease  has  not  bess 
found  to  date  in  Jamaica. — John  A,  Stevenson. 

2113.  Cboss,W.  E.  The  Kavangire  cane.  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  63: 
397-309.  1  fig,  1919.— A  discussion  of  the  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities  of  the  EavaD- 
gire  cane,  the  variety  tliat,  has  been  proved  to  be  immune  to  the  mosaic  disease,  is  given.  It 
is  a  cane  very  susceptible  to  frost  and  drought  injury  and  its  small  size  also  makes  it  expensife 
to  handle. — C.  W.  Edgerton. 

2114.  Earls,  F.  S.  The  mosaic  or  new  sugar  cane  disease.  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar 
Manufacturer  63 :  167.  1919. — In  a  criticism  of  the  article  of  R.  M.  Gbbt  (Louisiana  Planter 
and  Sugar  Manuf.  63 :  90.  1919),  the  behavior  of  the  mosaic  disease  is  stated  as  being  oftes 
•contradictory  yet  in  the  main  it  is  capable  of  causing  an  immense  loss.  A  cane  stalk  ooee 
affected  with  the  disease  never  recovers.     It  is  probable  that  Grey  confused  the  mosaic  with 

I  her  sugar-cane  troubles. — C.  W.  Edgerton. 

2115.  Edgerton,  C.W.  Mosaic  or  mottling  disease  of  sugar  cane.  Louisiana  State  UniT. 
Div.  Aj^rif.  Ext.  Circ.  32: 1-6.  1  fig.  1919.— A  popular  discussion  of  the  mosaic  disease  of 
sugar  cane,  including  a  description  of  the  disease,  varietal  susceptibility,  distribution  sad 
methods  of  control. — C.  W.  Edgerton. 

2116.  Edgebton,  C.  W.,  andC.  C.  Mobeland.  Effect  of  fungi  on  the  germination  of  svgir 
cane.  Louisiana  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  169.  40  p.,  9  pL,  Bfig.  1920.— The  averi^^  germina- 
tion of  the  buds  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  is  around  20  per  cent.  Among  the  many  factors 
instrumental  in  causing  this  low  germination  is  that  of  the  action  of  several  fungi  Tbe 
common  or  serious  fungi  found  on  deteriorating  seed  cane  in  Louisiana,  include  CoUeiotrichm 
falcatumf  Melanconium  saccharic  Gnomonia  iliaUf  Marasmius  plicatuSf  Thielaviopsis  parados^ 
and  species  of  Fusdrxum  and  Scopularia.  Of  these,  C.  falcatum  seems  to  cause  the  mostlcM 
in  Louisiana.  Stalks  of  seed  cane  inoculated  with  this  fungus  at  planting  time  show  an  aver- 
age deterioration  of  about  50  per  cent.  Stalks  that  have  a  heavy  infection  of  the  red  rot 
disease,  caused  by  C.  falcaiunif  before  cutting,  do  not  deteriorate  so  rapidly  when  used  for 
seed  as  stalks  that  are  inoculated  after  cutting.  The  other  fungi,  with  the  possible  exceptkn 
of  a  Fusariunif  are  of  little  economic  importance  in  Louisiana  as  far  as  the  germinatipn  of  the 
buds  is  concerned.  Preliminary  tests  in  ''seed''  treatment  using  corrosive  sublimate  and  for- 
maldehyde have  given  encouraging  results. — C.  W.  Edgerton. 

2117.  Edgerton,  C.  W.  ,  and  others.  The  mosaic  disease.  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar 
Manufacturer  63:  253-255,  350.  1919. — ^A  stenographic  report  of  a  discussion  at  a  meetisg 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association  on  the  mosaic  disease  of  sugar  cane. — C.  Y^* 
Edgerton. 

2118.  Fawcett,  G.  L.  The  yellow-stripe  or  mosaic  disease  in  the  Argentine.  LouisiaDa 
Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  64 :  41.  1920. — The  mosaic  disease  has  been  in  Argentina  ton 
at  least  fifteen  years.     In  all  the  sugar  provinces  except  one,  it  is  impossible  to  fij:id  a  plaat 
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of  a  susceptible  variety  that  is  free  from  the  disease.  The  bad  effects  of  this  disease  seem  to 
be  comparatively  small  as  these  susceptible  varieties  have  been  grown  successfully  for  years. 
The  mosaic  disease  is  not  curable  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  root  disease 
or  by  fertilisation  and  cultivation. — C.  TT.  Edgerton, 

2119.  Gret,  Robert  M.  The  mosaic  or  mottling  disease.  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar 
Manufacturer  63 :  199.  1919. — ^An  answer  to  the  communication  of  F.  S.  Earlb  (Louisiana 
Planter  and  Sugar  Manuf.  63 :  167.  1919).  Sugar  cane  plants  affected  with  the  mosaic,  and 
so  identified  by  authorities  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  recovered  from 
the  trouble  in  116  days. — C.  W.  Edgerton, 

2120.  Gret,  R.  M.  The  new  cane  disease  In  Cuba.  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manu- 
facturer 63 :  90.  1919. — ^The  mosaic  or  mottling  disease  has  been  in  Cuba  for  a  number  of 
years.  From  observations  made  at  the  Harvard  Experiment  Station,  Central  Soledad,  Cien- 
fuegos,  Cuba,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  disease  causes  little  or  no  loss  and  that  stalks  will 
frequently  ougtrow  the  trouble.  It  is  believed  that  the  prevalency  of  the  disease  is  influenced 
by  such  weather  conditions  as  rainfall. — C.  W.  Edgerton. 

2121.  Johnston,  John  R.  The  new  cane  disease  In  Cuba.  Loubiana  Planter  and  Sugar 
Manufacturer  63 :  43.  1919. — ^The  mosaic,  yellow-stripe,  or  mottling  disease  of  sugar  cane 
exists  in  at  least  three  provinces  of  Cuba.  The  disease  tends  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  cane, 
causing  a  decrease  in  tonnage.  The  history  of  the  disease  in  other  countries  is  discussed 
and  the  author  considers  that  cane  should  be  prohibited  from  entering  Cuba  from  the  other 
countries. — C.  W.  Edgerton, 

2122.  Zbno,  Rafael  del  Valle.  "Mottling"  or  "Yellow  Stripe"  disease  of  sugar  cane. 
(Some  facts  relative  to  the  in^tortance  of  the  discovery  of  the  "morbid"  cause.)  Published 
privately  with  two  colored  plates  by  author.  New  York,  1919. — Symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
given  as  a  general  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  which  by  close  inspection  is  seen  to  be  caused  by 
interrupted  streaks,  elongated  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  midrib,  of  a  pale  green 
color.  Growth  of  the  plants  is  slow  and  ''closing"  of  the  rows  retarded.  Development  of 
the  canes  is  more  puny  than  in  the  healthy  plants;  the  intemodes  are  spindle  shaped.  Ter- 
minal roots  are  destroyed  and  the  plant  can  not  obtain  sufficient  nutritive  elements  from  the 
soil.  Good  cultivation  has  no  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease. — ''Not  because  of  greater 
merit  than  that  of  my  predecessors,  but  by  the  chance  of  having  been  guided  to  the  right 
road  I  can  offer  today  to  my  country  and  to  all  those  who  have  cane  plantations  the  solution 
of  this  vital  problem,  having  discovered  the  cause  of  'mottling'  and  practical  methods  for 
raising  plantations  completely  free  from  this  disease  and  saving  the  sugar  world  millions  of 
dollars." — "Cost  of  the  treatment  will  vary  with  the  class  of  labor  In  each  locality,  method 
of  application  (manual  or  mechanical),  number  of  cuttings  per  acre,  etc.,  but  it  is  an  insignifi- 
cant sum,  possible  to  be  reckoned  always  as  an  ordinary  expense  in  raising  plantations  of  cane. 
Before  any  sugar  planter  need  pay  for  the  revelation  of  the  secret  of  this  discovery,  a  series 
of  experiments  demonstrating  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  the  treatment  will  be  made  before  a 
committee  composed  of  competent  agronomists  and  interested  planters." — "The  conunittee, 
composed  of  Srs.  Georgetty,  Benitez,  D.  E.  Colon,  Wale  &  Veve,  has  stipulated  certain  con- 
ditions to  be  fulfilled." — ^The  writer  makes  some  general  remarks  on  other  diseases,  states  that 
the  pulling  out  of  diseased  stools  has  no  scientific  basis  and  proposes  to  reveal  his  secret  for 
a  prize.  Appended  to  the  paper  are  credentials  consisting  of  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  other  officials  and  prominent  sugar  planters  and  extracts  from 
statistical  reports  of  the  Insular  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  decreases  in  production 
of  sugar  from  1916  to  1919.—^.  D,  Brandee. 
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2123.  Albes,  E.  Scented  soap  from  Paraguay  oranges.  Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  88: 382-383. 
5  fig.  1919.  [From  the  Pan  American  Union.] — Concerns  the  distillation  of  oil  of  petit  grain, 
used  for  scenting  toilet  soaps,  from  the  leaves  of  the  bitter  orange  or  bigarrade  (Citrus  hiffar- 
adia) .  There  are  between  30  and  40  factories  operating  in  Paraguay,  employing  rather  primi- 
tive stills.  From  500  to  600  pounds  of  leaves  are  required  to  produce  about  a  quart  of  the 
ordinary  oil  of  petit  grain.  The  average  still  will  produce  about  4  quarts  per  day.  In  1913, 
the  amount  of  oil  exported  was  71,322  pounds. — Chas.  H.  Otis. 

2124.  Anontmous.  A  new  source  of  vegetable  oil.  Sci.  Amer.  122 :  399.  1920.  [Extract 
from  the  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.  United  Kingdom  Great  Britain.] — Note  on  a  seminsiccatiye  oil  from 
the  seeds  of  Lactuca  scariola,  var.  oleifera. — Chas.  H.  Otis. 

2125.  Babgelliki,  G.  Sol  1-2-3-triossiflavone.  Contributo  alia  conoscenza  della  costl- 
tttzlone  della  Scutellareina.  [On  the  1-2-3-trioxy-flavone.  Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  Scutellarein.]    Gaz.  Chim.  Italiana  49:  47-63.    1919. 

2126.  Babgbllini,  G.,  and  E.  Pebatonbb.  Sul  1-3-2'  triossi-flavonolo.  Ricerche  per 
la  sintesi  della  Datiscetlna.  [On  1-3-2'  trioxy-flavonol.  Researches  on  the  sirnthesisof  Datis- 
cetin.]    Gas.  Chim.  Italiana  49:  64-^.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2160. 

2127.  Cauda,  A.  Contenuto  in  essenza  del  semi  di  senape.  [Essence  content  of  mustard 
seeds.]  Staz.  Sperim.  Agrarie  Italiane  52: 122.  1919. — A  short  note  on  the  total  content  of 
essence  in  seeds  of  different  species  and  of  the  same  species  cultivated  in  different  regions. 
Brassica  a{6a,  B.  nigra  and  B,  carinata  were  studied  and  the  determination  made  by  bromine 
oxydation  in  a  paraffin  bath  and  subsequent  weighing  as  sulphate.  B.  nt(7ra  seeds  werefound 
to  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  essence  than  B.  alba  and  B.  carinata  while  seeds  from  plants 
grown  in  northern  localities  contained  greater  percentages  than  the  seeds  from  plants  grown  in 
southern  regions.  Size  of  seed  seems  also  to  have  an  influence,  the  smaller  having  a  higher 
percentage  than  the  larger. — A.  Bonazzi. 

2128.  CoHN,  Edwin  J.,  Joseph  Gboss,  and  Omeb  C.  Johnson.  The  isolectric  points  of 
the  proteins  in  certain  vegetable  juices.    Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2 :  145-160.    6  tables ^  S  fig.    1919. 

2129.  CusMANo,  G.  Sui  principi  ipo^nsivi  del  Viscum  album.  [Hypotensive  compounds 
of  Viscum  album.]  Gaz.  Chim.  Italiana  49: 225-228.  1919.— The  author  prepares  a  solution 
of  the  substances  found  in  Viscum  by  dialyzing  a  decoction  of  fresh  leaves  with  water.  The 
hypotensive  components  pass  through  the  membrane,  and  their  solution  thus  obtained  is  con- 
centrated on  a  water  bath  and  extracted  with  alcohol  (96  per  cent).  At  first  there  is  the 
formation  of  a  homogeneous  mixture,  but  on  standing  two  strata  are  separated  and  the  lower 
one  is  discarded.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  again  concentrated  and  again  extracted  witb 
alcohol.  As  a  guide  for  the  separation  of  the  hypotensive  compounds  the  author  used  the 
method  of  injection  in  the  blood  stream  of  the  dog. — A.  Bonazzi. 

2130.  Dodd,  Sydney.  St.  John's  wort  and  its  effects  on  live  stock.  Agric.  Gas.  New 
South  Wales  21 :  265-272.  1920.— Deals  with  the  effect  of  a  plant,  probably  Hypericum  per- 
foratum,  upon  the  different  classes  of  live  stock.  Sensitized  areas  appear  upon  the  body,  espe- 
cially where  pigment  is  deficient.  Develops  mainly  under  conditions  of  insolation.  Feeding 
experiments  are  described. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

2131.  McAtee,  W.  L.  Notes  on  the  flora  of  Church's  Island,  North  Carolina.  Jour. 
Elisha  Mitchell  Sci.    Soc.  35 :  61-75.    1919.— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2419. 
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2132.  Moffat,  C.  B.  Some  notes  on  Oenanthe  crocata :  its  character  as  a  poisonous  plant, 
[rish  Nat.  29:  13-18.  Feb.,  1020.— The  'Water  hemlock-Dropwort"  is  notoriously  deadly, 
tf  any  fatal  cases  are  known  from  eating  the  plant.  Db.  Christibon,  however,  made  the  dis- 
covery that  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  this  species  is,  for  some  unknown  reason,  devoid  of 
oxic  properties.  In  County  Wexford  the  author  observed  three  herds  of  cows  feeding  on  the 
>lant  by  preference  with  no  injurious  effects.  Cases  are  on  record  of  cattle  in  other  parts 
>f  Ireland  killed  by  this  poison.  Some  suggestions  are  made  but  no  explanation  offered. — 
V.  E.  Praeger, 

2133.  Saleebt,  N.  M.  The  treatment  of  human  beriberi  with  autolyzed  yeast  extract, 
'hilippine  Jour.  Sci.  14: 11-14.  1919. — ^The  extract  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Science, 
rom  brewers  yeast  obtained  in  Manila,  by  incubating  at  35^C.  for  48  hours,  then  filtering  and 
oncentrating  to  one  third  the  volume  in  partial  vacuum  below  60^C.  About  forty  acute  cases 
rere  treated.  The  dose  for  adults  was  15-40  cc.  and  children  2-4  cc.  Marked  results  were 
loted  in  less  than  three  days  and  full  relief  in  a  week.  This  extract  seemed  to  behave  much 
he  same  as  hydrolysed  extract  of  rice  polishings,  only  weaker. — Albert  R,  SweeUer, 

2134.  ScHttLEB,  D.  B.  Veigiftungen  durch  Herbstzeitlose  und  deren  Beklmpfung.  [Poi- 
loning  by  meadow  saffron  (Colchicum  autunmale)  and  its  control.l  Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg. 
19: 457.     Fig.  $ei-$6$.    1919. 

2135.  Wells,  A.  H.  The  physiological  active  constituents  of  certain  Philippine  medicinal 
slants,  in.  Philippine  Jour.  Sci.  14 : 1-7.  1  pi.  1919.— As  a  result  of  chemical  analyses,  made 
n  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  Arcangelica  flava  (Linn.)  Merr. 
save  4.8  per  cent  berberine;  Cassia  siamea  Lam.,  an  undetermined  alkaloid;  and  the  rhizome 
)f  Geodorum  nutans  Ames.,  14  per  cent  of  a  water  soluble  adhesive;  and  Coriaria  intermedia 
^ats.,  a  poisonous  glucoside,  in  its  leaves  and  fruit.  A  bibliography  is  appended. — Albert 
B.  Sweetser. 
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B.  M.  DuoGAB,  Editor 
Cabboll  W.  Dodoe,  Assistant  Editor 

GENERAL 

2136.  Bancboft,  Wildeb  D.  [Rev.  of:  Haldanb,  J.  S.  The  new  physiology.  MxH 
sm.,  viii+ise  p.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company:  Philadelphia,  1919.)  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  23: 
58M»7.    1919. 

DIFFUSION,  PERMEABILITY 

2137.  BuscAUONi,  L.  Nuove  osservazione  sulle  cellule  artificiall.  [Further  observations 
m  artificial  ceUs.]    Malpighia  28 :  403-434.     PI  U-IB.    I919.--See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1267. 

2138.  CoupiN,  H.  Sur  le  lieu  d'absorption  de  Teao  par  la  racine.  [Absorption  of  water 
^y  roots.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168 :  1005-1008.  1919.— The  roots  of  pea,  bean,  sun- 
lower,  pumpkin,  pine,  com,  and  rice  grew  more  rapidly  and  produced  more  laterals  when 
oerely  the  tip  was  suspended  in  water  than  when  the  whole  root  was  immersed.  Growth  was 
«3rtremely  slow  when  corn  roots  were  moistened  in  the  region  of  the  root  hairs  only.  The 
oUthor  concludes  that  roots  absorb  water  exclusively  by  the  tip  and  not  by  the  root  hairs; 
be  latter  protect  the  root  against  too  rapid  drying  out  and  attach  the  root  firmly  to  soil 
» articles.— F.  B.  Wann. 

2139.  CoBTis,  Otis  F.  The  upward  translocation  of  foods  in  woody  plants.  I.  Tissues 
concerned  in  translocation.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7: 101-124.  4  fig.  1920.— Attention  is  called  by 
be  author  to  the  general  belief  that  in  woody  plants  food  stored  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
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and  in  the  roots  parses  upward  in  the  spring  through  the  xylra:i.  He  brings  forward  evidence, 
derived  from  ringed  stems,  that  this  is  not  the  case  but  that  the  food  travels  upward  chiefly 
in  the  phloem. — If  a  ring  of  tissues  extending  to  the  cambium  is  removed  at  the  base  of  a  grow- 
ing twig,  growth  above  the  ring  is  reduced  even  if  the  leaves  remain,  and  practically  ceases 
if  the  leaves  are  removed.  This  check  to  growth  is  probably  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  food 
necessary  for  energy  or  for  building  material.  If  the  leaves  are  left  above  the  ring,  enough 
food  is  ordinarily  manufactured  by  them  to  allow  of  considerable  growth.  The  author  sug- 
gests that  in  some  cases,  especially  where  tissues  above  the  ring  tend  to  wilt,  the  check 
caused  by  ringing  may  be  due  to  an  inability  of  the  stem  to  carry  up  above  the  ring  such 
osmotically  active  substances  as  carbohydrates,  and  to  a  consequent  inability  to  draw  up 
water  osmotically.  He  finds  that  the  osmotic  concentration  of  the  sap  of  a  twig  above  a  ring 
is  reduced,  and  is  very  markedly  so  if  the  twig  is  also  defoliated.  He  suggests  the  importance 
of  the  distribution  of  osmotically  active  substances  as  a  factor  in  causing  polarity. — Ringing 
of  the  stem  below  a  fruit  was  found  to  check  the  growth  of  the  fruit. — Ringing  of  dormant 
twigs  was  found  to  decrease  greatly  the  growth  of  shoots  coming  from  buds  above  the  ring. 
Such  growth  as  took  place  was  evidently  at  the  expense  of  starch  stored  above  the  ring  and 
proportional  to  its  amount,  for  at  the  cessation  of  growth  this  starch  had  quite  disappeared. 
In  several  species  two  rings,  separated  by  from  15  to  107  cm.,  were  cut  out  from  dormant 
twigs  in  early  April,  and  the  twigs  examined  for  starch  and  sugar  about  a  month  later.  In 
all  cases  starch  was  found  to  be  practically  absent  above  the  upper  ring,  very  abundant 
between  the  rings,  and  considerably  less  abundant  below  the  lower  ring  and  throughout  a 
similar  twig  which  was  unringed.  Tests  for  sugar  above,  between,  and  below  the  rings  gsTC 
essentially  similar  results,  sugar  being  much  more  abundant  between  the  rings  than  else- 
where.— From  these  facts  the  author  concludes  that  although  large  amounts  of  carbohydrates 
are  stored  in  the  xylem,  there  is  no  appreciable  longitudinal  transfer  of  sugars  through  this 
tissue,  but  that  to  be  translocated  the  stored  food  must  pass  radially  into  the  phloem,  where 
it  may  readily  be  carried  upward  or  downward.  The  author  also  suggests  that  at  least  some 
of  the  mineral  nutrients  from  the  soil  may  move  primarily  through  the  phloem. — E.  W. 
Sinnoti. 

2140.  KoFLER,  Johanna.  Der  Dipmorhismos  der  SpaltSffnungen  be!  Pandanns.  (IH- 
morphlsm  of  the  stomata  in  Pandanus.]    Oesterreich.  Bot.  Zeitschr.  67: 186-196.    5  Jig.    191S. 

2141.  LeFevre,  Edwin.  Brine  tolerance  in  certain  rot  organisms.  [Abstract.]  Abats. 
Bact.  3 :  3-4.  1919. — Softening  of  cucumbers  in  brine  is  caused  by  a  wide  range  of  bacteria, 
among  them  being  organisms  causing  soft  rots,  those  destroying  cellulose,  and  spore-bearini 
aerobes.  Bacillus  vulgatua  is  probably  the  cause  of  much  of  the  spoilage,  since  it  has  the  bi^ 
est  sodium  chlorid  tolerance  and  fourth  highest  acid  tolerance  of  50  organisms  tested.  The 
concentration  of  salt  for  preserving  cucumbers  is  between  7  and  8  per  cent.  [From  author's 
abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick, 

2142.  LoBB,  Jacques.  Influence  of  the  concentration  of  electrolytes  on  the  electrlficattoa 
and  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  water  through  collodion  membranes.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2: 173^ 
200.  16  fig,  1919. — Solutions  of  electrolytes  when  separated  from  pure  water  by  a  eollodioi 
membrane  affect  the  diffusion  through  the  membrane  in  a  way  different  from  that  of  noa- 
electrolytes.  The  latter  influence  the  initial  rate  of  diffusion  of  water  approximately  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  concentration,  which  the  writer  calls  the  gas  effect,  as  it  follows  the  laws 
of  gas  pressure.  This  effect  of  the  diffusion  of  water  under  the  conditions  of  the  eTperimeoU 
was  noticeable  at  concentrations  above  M/64  or  M/32.  Solutions  of  electrolytes  may  also 
show  this  gas  pressure  effect  upon  the  initial  rate  of  water  diffusion,  but  it  commences  only  at 
higher  concentrations,  usually  at  M/16  or  higher.  With  weaker  solutions  of  electrol3rte6,  the 
gas  effect  is  not  evident,  but  the  rate  and  direction  of  diffusion  of  water  is  determined  more 
by  the  electrical  charge  of  water,  by  the  nature  of  the  ions  and  the  charges  borne  by  then- 
Two  rules  for  the  sign  of  the  charge  of  the  water  were  previously  given  (Bot.  Abst.,  vol  3, 
Entry  1203).    With  an  increase  in  concentrations  of  electrolytes  up  to  about  M/256  or  abott, 
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the  rate  of  diffusion  of  water  towards  the  solution  is  rapidly  increased,  which  is  apparently 
due  to  increased  attraction  for  the  water  by  the  ions  bearing  a  charge  opposite  to  that  borne 
by  water.  With  a  further  increase  in  concentration  from  M/256  to  about  M/16.  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  electrolyte,  the  rate  of  the  diffusion  of  water  towards  the 
solution  is  less  than  that  at  weaker  concentrations,  which  is  apparently  due  to  a  more  rapid 
increase  in  the  repelling  action  of  that  ion  bearing  the  same  charge  as  the  water  particles. 
In  fact,  this  repelling  action  may  become  so  dominant  as  to  develop  negative  osmosis  when 
diffusion  takes  place  from  the  solution  toward  the  pure  water  decreasing  the  volume  of  the 
solution.  Therefore,  within  the  range  above  stated,  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  expected 
from  van't  Hoff 's  law  is  observed ;  that  is,  with  an  increase  in  concentration  of  the  electro- 
lyte, the  attraction  for  water  diminishes.  This  was  demonstrated  with  a  number  of  solutions, 
in  some  cases  when  water  behaved  as  if  positively  charged  and  repelled  by  the  cations,  and 
in  others  when  it  behaved  as  if  negatively  charged  and  repelled  by  anions,  especially  those 
with  higher  valences.  When  experimenting  to  determine  the  effects  of  solutions  on  the 
diffusion  of  negatively  charged  water,  it  was  necessary  to  use  membranes  previously  treated 
with  gelatin. — Otis  F,  Curtis. 

2143.  MacDouoal,  D.  T.,  and  H.  A.  Spoehr.  The  solution  and  fixation  accompanying 
swelling  and  drying  of  biocolloids  and  plant  tissues.  Plant  World  22 :  129-137.  1919.— Desic- 
cated slices  of  Opuntia  discata  showed  vigorous  swelling  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and 
salt  solutions;  but  on  being  dried  after  the  first  swelling,  they  exhibited  a  greatly  reduced 
power  of  swelling.  Substances  giving  the  sections  their  high  imbibition  capacity  are  believed 
to  be  extracted  during  the  first  swelling.  The  loss  during  the  first  swelling  was  about  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  solids,  and  mainly  amino-acids,  hexoses,  malates,  and  salts.  Biocolloids 
like  agar  and  gelatine-agar  show  similar  losses  during  swelling,  about  15  per  cent  being 
extracted.  Reduced  swelling  after  extraction  and  drying  may  also  be  related  to  changes 
in  the  colloidal  mesh,  aggregations,  or  coagulations  which  cannot  be  reversed  by  simple 
hydration. — Charles  A.  Skull, 

2144.  Paterno,  E.  Origin!  e  sviluppo  della  crioscopa.  [Origin  and  development  of  cryos- 
copy.]  Gaz.  Chim.  Italiana  49:  381-411.  1919.— A  historical  study  and  digest  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  cryoscopic  methods,  and  measurements,  chiefly  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  chemistry. — A.  Bonazzi. 

WATER  RELATIONS 

2145.  Harding,  S.  T.  Relation  of  the  moisture  equivalent  of  soils  to  the  moisture  proper- 
ties vnder  field  conditions  of  irrigation.  Soil  Sci.  8 :  303-312.  6  fig.  1919.— See  Bot.  Abets.  5 , 
Entry  2320. 

214fi.  Hill,  Leonard,  and  Haroood-Abh,  D.  On  the  cooling  and  evaporative  powers  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  determined  by  the  Kata-thermometer.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London  90B: 
438-447.  1919. — Data  are  presented  endorsing  the  efficiency  and  applicability  of  the  Kata- 
thermometer  as  an  instrument  for  determining  the  cooling  and  evaporative  powers  of  the 
aixnoephere. — R,  W.  Wehh. 

2147.  Middlston,  Howard  E.  The  moisture  equivalent  in  relation  to  the  mechanical 
analysis  of  soils.    Soil  Sci.  9: 15^167.    1  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2331. 

2148.  S  ATRB,  J.  D.  The  relation  of  hairy  leaf  coverings  to  the  resistance  of  leaves  to  txans- 
pixatlon.  Ohio  Jour.  Sci.  20:  55-75.  7  fig.  1920. — ^Mullein  (Verbascum  thapstLs)  leaves  offer 
greater  resistance  to  water  loss  in  darkness  than  in  light  and  less  in  wind  than  in  still  air, 
when  compared  to  tobacco  {Nicotiana  sp.)  leaves,  and  they  respond  as  much  or  more  to  en- 
vironmental changes.  Removal  of  hairs  does  not  alter  resistance  of  mullein  leaves  in  still 
air  and  light;  but  slightly  decreases  resistance  in  wind  and  light,  and  greatly  decreases  re- 
aistanee  in  still  air  and  darkness,  because  the  cuticular  surface  is  more  exposed.    In  darkness 
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stomata  are  closed  and  water  loss  is  cuticular.  Removal  of  hairs  increases  cuticular  water 
loss  only.  As  water  loss  from  surface  of  mesophyll  cells  is  20  to  40  times  cuticular  water  loss, 
leaf  hairs  maybe  disregarded  as  protection  against  ordinary  wind  and  light. — H.  D.  Hooker  ^  Jr. 

MINERAL  NUTRIENTS 

2149.  Ames,  J.  W.,  and  C.  J.  Schollenbebger.  Calcitun  and  magnesium  content  of  fir- 
gin  and  cultivated  soils.    Soil  Sci.  8:  323-335.    1919.~See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2293. 

2150.  De  Turk,  Erxest.  Potassium-bearing  minerals  as  a  source  of  potassium  for  plant 
growth.    Soil  Sci.  8 :  269-301.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  2290. 

2151.  Howard,  L.  P.  The  relation  of  certain  acidic  to  basic  constituents  of  the  soil 
affected  by  anunonium  sulfate  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Soil  Sci.  8 :  313-321 .  1919. — See  Bot.  Abste. 
5,  Entry  2261. 

2152.  Lamprov,  E.  Les  engrais  radioactifs.  [Radioactive  fertilizers.]  Rev.  Hortic. 
[Paris]  91:  393-394.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  123. 

2153.  Rudolfs,  W.  Influence  of  sodium  chloride  upon  the  physiological  changes  of  lifiog 
trees.  Soil  Sci.  8: 397-425.  7  pi.  1919. — The  application  of  1  to  10  pounds  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride to  oak,  birch,  and  maple  trees  shows  a  favorable  effect  in  the  smaller  amounts  and  a  toxic 
action  in  the  larger.  Maple  is  most  easily  affected,  followed  by  birch  and  oaks.  The  higher 
trees  are  more  resistant  than  the  lower  ones  of  the  same  species. — W.  J,  Robbina. 

2154.  Shive,  John  W.  The  influence  of  sand  upon  the  concentration  and  reaction  of  a 
nutrient  solution  for  plants.  Soil  Sci.  9:  169-179.  1920. — A  nutrient  solution,  consisting  of 
potassium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  magnesium  sulphate  was  added  to 
washed  or  unwashed  sea  sand  and  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  contact,  the  solution  wtf 
drawn  off  and  the  freezing  point  and  hydrogen-ion  concentration  determined.  With  washed 
sand  no  adsorptive  effect  was  noted.  The  unwashed  sand  during  the  first  24  hour  period 
reduced  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution  8.5  per  cent  but  did  not  affect  the  reaction.  By 
renewing  the  solution,  Ihe  adsorptive  effect  of  the  washed  sand  was  eliminated. — W.  J.  Robbift*. 

2155.  WiNTERSTEiN,  E.  Ober  das  Vorkommen  von  Jod  in  Pflanzen.  [The  occurrence  of 
iodine  in  plants.]    Zeitschr.  Physiol;  Chem.,  104:  54-58.    1919. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

2156.  Anonymous.  Starch  formation  in  leaves,  and  photogn^bic  prints.  Sci.  Amer. 
Monthly  1:416.    1920. 

METABOLISM  (GENERAL) 

2157.  Allen,  Paul  W.  "Rope"  producing  organisms  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  [Ab- 
stract.] Absts.  Bact.  3:  4.  1919. — Bacillus  subtilis  and  14  other  very  similar  spore4)earing 
organisms  produced  ''rope''  in  bread  during  the  first  30  hours  when  bread  was  stored  at25^ 
BcLcillus  bulgarictta,  B.  aerogenes  viscosus,  and  Bact.  lactis  viscosus  failed  to  produce  ''r(^" 
under  similar  conditions. — In  a  commercial  bread  oven  the  internal  temperature  of  a  loaf 
did  not  reach  100*^  although  the  oven  was  held  uniformly  at  204*^.  [From  author's  abstract 
of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick, 

2158.  Allen,  Paul  W.  The  manufacture  of  starch  and  other  com  products  as  aflected 
by  '*rope"  producing  organisms.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  3:  4.  1919. — "In  a  wet  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  products  from  corn,  'rope'  production  often  develops  during  hot  weather, 
causing  serious  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  the  reels  and  cutting  down  the  yield  of  staxth 
per  bushel  of  com. — B.  bulgaricus  was  repeatedly  isolated  from  viscous  starch  and  gluten 
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liquors.  This  organism  was  also  isolated  from  the  com  as  it  arrived  in  the  cars.  Normal 
starch  and  gluten  liquors  became  exceedingly  viscous  when  inoculated  with  it  and  held  at 
37*C,  for  twenty-four  hours." — [Author's  abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc. 
Amer.  Bact.) 

2150.  Babqellini,  G.  Sul  1-2-3-triossiflavone.  Contributo  alia  conoscenza  della  costl- 
tuzione  della  Scutellareina.  [On  1-2-3-triozy-flavone.  Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
constittitionof  scutellarein.]    Gaz.  Chim.  Italiana  49:  47-63.    1919. 

2160.  Babgellini,  G.,  and  E.  Pebatoneb.  Sol  1-3-2.  triossi-flavonolo.  Ricerche  per  la 
slntesi  della  Datiscetina.  [On  1-3-2.  trizoy-flavonol.  Researches  on  the  synthesis  of  Datis- 
cetin.]  Gaz.  Chim.  Italiana  49:  64-69.  1919. — ^A  theoretical  study  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  derivatives  of  the  glucoside  of  Dalisca  cannabina  and  of  the  synthetic  preparation 
of  the  following  compounds:  2'oxy-4'-6'-2-trimethoxy-calcone,  1-3-2'  tri-methoxy-flavonone, 
1-3-2'  trimethoxy-isonitrous-flavonone  and  of  1-3-2'  trimethoxy-flavonol. — A.  Bonazzi, 

2161.  Bunkeb,  John  W.  M.  Some  factors  influencing  diphtheria  toxin  production.  [Ab- 
stract.] Absts.  Bact.  3:  8-9.  1919. — "Toxin  production  depends  upon  growth,  but  growth 
alone  does  not  assure  toxin.  By  controlling  conditions  which  affect  growth,  toxin  production 
can  in  turn  be  influenced."  The  initial  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  medium  (optimum 
Ph  7  to  7.5),  the  final  hydrogen-ion  concentration  (range  bounded  by  Ph  7.8  to  8.25),  and  the 
presence  of  suitable  polypetids  in  the  medium  are  among  the  controllable  factors  which 
influence  toxin  production  by  Bacterium  diphtheriae,  [From  author's  abst.  of  paper  read  at 
scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick, 

2162.  CoHN,  Edwin  J.,  Joseph  Gboss,  and  Omeb  C.  Johnson.  The  isoelectric  points 
of  tiie  proteins  in  certain  vegetable  juices.    Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2: 145-160.    S  fig.    1919. 

2163.  Db  Bestbibo,  D.  C,  and  M.  Michbl-Duband.  Influence  de  la  lamidre  sor  I'ab- 
soxption  des  matidres  organique  du  sol  par  les  plantes.  [The  influence  of  light  on  the  absorp- 
tion by  plants  of  the  organic  materials  of  the  soil.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  467- 
470.  1919. — The  pea,  a  heliophile  plant  which  cannot  adapt  its  assimilation  of  COt  by  the 
green  leaves  to  a  condition  of  feeble  light,  is  likewise  incapable  of  increasing  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  roots  whereby  it  might  draw  upon  the  soil  for  a  larger  quantity  of  organic  carbon. 
There  is  for  this  plant  no  parallelism  or  compensation  between  the  absorption  of  COt  by  the 
leaves  and  the  absorption  of  organic  carbon  by  the  roots. — G.  M.  Armstrong. 

• 

2164.  DoNK,  P.  J.  Some  organisms  causing  spoilage  in  canned  foods,  with  special  reference 
to  flat  sours.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  3 : 4.  1919. — ''A  thermophilic  organism  was  isolated 
from  cans  of  'flat  sour'  com.  This  is  a  large  aerobic,  facultative  anaerobic  bacterium.  Gram 
negative,  spore-bearing  and  non-motile,  with  minimum,  optimum  and  maximum  temperatures 
of  45**,  60^  and  76^0.  respectively.  It  grows  well  on  all  ordinary  culture  media  and  does  not 
produce  gas  when  grown  in  any  of  the  standard  sugar-broths.  Pure  culture  introduced 
into  sterile  cans  of  a  variety  of  canned  foods  (com,  peas,  string  beans,  pumpkins,  and  toma- 
toes) produced  the  same  characteristic  'flat  sour.'" — Twenty  other  organisms  were  identified 
from  various  sources.  Critical  conditions  are  being  determined  especially  with  reference  to 
temperature  and  acidity,  for  both  vegetative  and  spore  forms.  [From  author's  abst.  of  paper 
read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick. 

2165.  Dbummond,  Jack  Cecil.  Researches  on  the  fat-soluble  accessory  substance.  I. 
Observations  tqwn  its  nature  and  properties.  Biochem.  Jour.  13^ :  81-94.  1919. — ^Temperature, 
rather  than  oxidation  or  hydrolysis,  appears  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  inactivation  of  fat- 
soluble  A  of  natural  animal  fats.  Destruction  occurs  at  temperatures  ranging  from  100*^ 
to  37**,  the  severity  varying  with  the  temperature.  Destruction  at  relatively  low  tempera- 
tures suggests  that  the  fat-soluble  A  may  be  an  ill-defined  and  labile  substance.  The  sub- 
stance may  be  extracted  with  alcohol,  but  not  with  acid  or  water,  and  it  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  any  of  the  recognized  components  of  fat. — R.  W.  Webb. 
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2166.  Drummond,  Jack  Cecil.  Researches  on  the  fat-soluble  accessory  substance,  n. 
Observations  on  its  r61e  in  nutrition  and  influence  on  fat  metabolism.  Biochem.  Jour.  13^: 
95-102.  1919. — The  presence  of  fat  soluble  A  in  the  diet  of  adult  rats  is  essential  to  their 
health,  while  the  absence  of  this  substance  increases  their  susceptibility  to  bacterial  diseaaee. 
A  deficiency  of  fat-soluble  A  causes  no  characteristic  pathological  lesion  in  adult  rats;  does 
not  directly  influence  the  absorption  of  fats,  and  appears  to  play  no  important  part  in  the 
absorption  of  fatty  acids  nor  in  their  synthesis  into  fats. — R,  W.  Webb. 

2167.  DuRBiN,  H.  E.,  AND  M.  J.  Lewi.  The  preparation  of  a  stable  vitamine  product  and 
its  value  in  nutrition.  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.  159: 264r-286.  1920. — Following  a  review  of  the 
literature  on  the  relation  of  yitamines  to  growth  in  animals  the  authors  describe  a  method 
of  preparing  a  stable  vitamine  from  com,  autolyzed  yeast,  and  orange  juice,  the  final  product 
being  a  grayish,  non-hygroscopic  powder  which  retains  its  effectiveness  for  5  months  or 
longer.  Experiments  showing  the  e£5ciency  of  this  vitamine  in  treating  malnutrition  in 
children,  pigeons,  and  guinea  pigs  are  described. — Harris  M,  Benedict, 

2168.  Eddt,  Walter  H.  The  vitamine.  Absts.  Bact.  3:  313-330.  1919.— This  is  a  bib- 
liographic review  dealing  with  the  following:  historical,  methods  of  preparation,  sources, 
structure,  function,  and  organisms  requiring  vitamines  for  development.  The  bibliography 
contains  236  titles. — D.  Reddick, 

2169.  Gillespie,  L.  J.  Colorimetric  determination  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  withoiit 
buffer  mizturesy  with  especial  reference  to  soils.  Soil  Sci.  9:  115-136.  Ifig.  1920. — See  Bot. 
Absts.  6,  Entry  i:324. 

2170.  Grace,  L.  G.,  and  F.  Highberoeb.  Variations  in  the  hydrogen  ion  concentxation 
in  uninoculated  culture  medium.  Jour.  Infect.  Diseases  26: 457-462.  1920. — ^A  medium  con- 
sisting of  Liebig's  Beef  Extract  0.3  per  cent,  Dif co  Peptone  1  per  cent,  NaCl  0.5  per  cent,  glu- 
cose 1  per  cent,  and  adjusted  to  a  reaction  of  Ph  6.4,6.8, 7.2, 7.6,  and  8.0,  was  found  to  change 
in  reaction  not  only  on  autoclaving,  but  also  on  allowing  the  control  medium  to  incubate. 
Plain  broth,  free  from  glucose,  did  not  give  as  great  variations  in  reaction  as  the  glucose  broth. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  acid  is  formed  in  the  medium  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  glucose  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  formation  of  amino  acids  from  the  peptone. — Selman  A.  Waksman. 

2171.  HXgglund,  Erik.  BeitrSge  zur  Kenntnis  des  Lignins.  [Lignin.]  Arkiy.  Kemi, 
Min.,  Geol.  7»:  1-20.    1918-19. 

2172.  Hammer,  B.  W.,  and  D.  E.  Bailey.  The  volatile  acid  production  of  starters  and  of 
organisms  isolated  from  them.  Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  55 :  223-246.  1919. — ^A  study 
of  a  number  of  ''starters"  of  good  quality  showed  that  more  than  one  organism  was  present. 
Experimental  data  showed  that  the  high  volatile  acid  content  of  starters  is  not  altogether  due 
to  the  action  of  Bacterium  lactis  addi, — Florence  Willey, 

2173.  Harrington,  Geo.  T.  Comparative  chemical  analyses  of  Johnson  grass  seeds  and 
Sudan  grass  seeds.  Proc.  Assoc.  Official  Seed  Analysts  of  North  America  1919: 58-64.  1910. 
--See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1148. 

2174.  Hess,  Alfred  F.,  and  Lesser  J.  Unger.  The  effect  of  heat,  age,  and  reaction  en 
the  antiscorbutic  potency  of  vegetables.  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.  16 :  52-53.  1919.— 
Results  obtained  from  experiments  with  guinea  pigs  show  that  the  antiscorbutic  value  of 
vegetables  decreases  with  increase  in  age  of  the  vegetables  and  also  with  their  subjection  to 
high  temperature.  Their  efficacy  remains  the  same  for  both  acid  and  alkaline  reactions. 
However,  the  effect  of  alkalinization  or  of  heat  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  time-factor.— 
R,  W.  Webb. 

2175.  Lucius,  Franz.  Ober  die  Trennung  von  Glykose  und  Fructose.  [Separation  of 
glucose  and  fructose.]    Zeitschr.  Untersuch.  Nahnmgs-u.  Genussmittel  38: 177-185.    1919. 
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2176.  Mellanby,  John.  The  composition  of  starch.  I.  Precipitation  by  colloidal  iron. 
II.  Precipitation  by  iodine  and  electrolytes.  Biochem.  Jour.  13':  28-36.  1919. — A  detailed 
account  is  given  of  the  effects  produced  by  colloidal  iron  and  by  iodine,  in  the  presence  and 
absence  of  electrolytes,  on  a  solution  of  potato  starch  in  water.  The  results  indicate  that, 
while  starch  grains  are  composed  chiefly  of  amylogranulose,  they  contain  various  polymers 
ranging  in  complexity  from  amylodextrin  to  amylocellulose ;  however,  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  dextrin  and  the  cellulose  compounds  are  small. — R.  W.  Webb. 

2177.  MoLLiABD,  Mabin.  Influence  de  certaines  conditions  sur  la  consommation  com- 
par6e  du  glucose  et  du  i6vulose  par  le  Sterigmatocystis  nigra  a  partir  du  saccharose.  [The  in- 
fluence of  certain  conditions  on  the  comparative  consumption  of  glucose  and  levulose  (derived 
from  inversion  of  saccliarose)  by  Sterigmatocystis  nigra.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris 
167 :  104^1046.  1918. — The  ratio  of  consumption  of  glucose  and  levulose  in  a  modified  Rau- 
lins'  solution  varies  upon  the  addition  of  different  quantities  of  HCl  and  with  changes  in  the 
nitrogen  ratio,  the  glucose  being  used  more  rapidly.  The  utilisation  of  the  two  sugars  appears 
to  depend  on  a  function  of  the  mycelium  and  not  on  the  differential  diffusion  of  the  sugars. 
— O.  M,  Armstrong, 

2178.  NoBTHBUP,  Zae.  Agar-liquefying  bacteria.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  3 :  7.  1919. 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1969. 

2179.  Osbobne,  Thomas  B.,  and  Lafayette  B.  Mendel.  The  extraction  of  "fat-soloble 
Titamine''  from  green  foods.  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.  16:  98-99.  1919. — Contrary  to 
the  statements  of  several  investigators,  the  writers  experimentally  demonstrate  that  it  is 
both  possible  and  practicable  to  obtain  "fat-soluble"  vit amine  from  green  foods  by  means 
of  ether  extraction. — R.  W.  Webb, 

2180.  RiviiiBE,  G.  De  la  progression  de  la  maturation  dans  les  poires  a  cooteao.  [Pro- 
Sresslon  of  ripening  in  table  pears.]  Jour.  Soc.  Nation.  Hortic.  France  20:  306-307.  1919. — 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1770. 

2181.  Schowalteb,  E.  Zor  Titration  von  Zuckerarten.  [Titration  of  sugars.]  Zeitschr. 
Untersuch.  Nahrungs-  u.  Genussmittel  38:  221-227.    1919. 

2182.  Tasaki,  BuHACHiBd,  and  Ushio  Tanaka.  On  the  toxic  constituents  in  the  bark 
of  Robinia  pseudacacia  L.  Jour.  Coll.  Agric.  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.  3:  337-356.  B  fig,  1918.— 
The  toxic  constituent  proved  to  be  a  glucoside  and  has  been  named  ''Robitin."  It  amounts 
to  about  1  per  cent  of  the  fresh  bark.  The  symptoms  of  intoxication  in  animals  are  dis- 
cussed.— B,  M,  Duggar, 

2183.  Waksman,  Selman  A.  On  the  metabolism  of  actinomycetes.  [Abstract.]  Absts. 
Bact.  3:2-3.    1919. 

2184.  Waksman,  Selman  A.,  and  Jacob  S.  Joffe.  Studies  in  the  metabolism  of  actino- 
mycetes. IV.  Changes  in  reaction  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  actinomycetes  upon  culture  media. 
Jour.  Bact.  5:  31-48.  1920. — ^The  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  various  media  was  tested 
before  and  after  the  growth  of  various  forms  of  Actinomyces  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
changes  in  the  media  due  to  the  different  substances  added  as  sources  of  carbon  and  nitrogen. 
It  was  found  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  acid  was  formed  from  the  carbohydrates  studied 
which  included  glucose,  lactose,  sucrose,  maltose,  mannitol,  glycerol,  starch,  inulin,  and  so- 
dium acetate.  When  sodium  nitrate  was  added  to  the  medium  with  the  different  carbohy- 
drates, an  alkaline  reaction  resulted ;  if  sodium  nitrite  was  added  instead  of  the  nitrate  an  acid 
was  produced.  When  ammonium  salts  of  strong  acids  are  present  as  the  only  source  of  nitro- 
gen, the  medium  tends  to  become  distinctly  acid;  with  proteins  and  amino  acids  the  reaction 
may  be  unchanged  or  may  become  either  acid  or  alkaline  depending  on  the  species,  source  of 
carbon,  and  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  medium. — Chester  A,  Darling, 
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2185.  Zellner,  J.  t)l)er  die  chemische  Zosammensetziing  der  Agave  americaiia  L.  nebst 
Bemerkungen  fiber  die  Chemie  der  Succulenten  Im  allgemeinen.  [Chemical  compositloii  of 
Agave  americana  and  the  chemistry  of  succulents  in  general.]  Zeitschr.  Physiol.  Chem.  104: 
2-10.    1919. 

METABOLISM  (NITROGEN  RELATIONS) 

2186.  BoKORNY,  T.  Notizen  fiber  Hamstoff  und  einige  andere  N-Quellen  der  grilnen 
Pflanzen.  [Urea  and  a  few  other  sources  of  nitrogen  for  green  plants.]  Pfltiger's  Arch.  Phys- 
iol. 172:466-496.    1918. 

2187.  Conn,  H.  J.,  and  R.  S.  Breed.  The  use  of  the  nitrate-reduction  test  in  chaimcter- 
izing  bacteria.  New  York  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  [Geneva]  Tech.  Bull.  73.  $1  p.  1919.— This  is  a 
reprint  of  an  article  in:  Jour.  Bact.  4:  267-290.    1919. — Abstractor, 

2188.  GiBBS,  W.  M.  The  isolati<m  and  study  of  nitrifying  bacteria.  Soil  Scl.  8;  427-481. 
4  pl.t  t  fig.  1919. — Pure  cultures  of  Nitrosomonaa  and  Nitrohacter  isolated  from  the  soil  were 
grown  on  washed  agar  or  silicic  acid  gel  containing  suitable  nutrient  salts.  On  plates  the 
colonies  were  extremely  small  and  required  a  microscope  for  their  study.  Pure  cultures  of 
Nitrosomanaa  and  Nitrohacter  did  not  produce  visible  growth  when  inoculated  into  bouillon. 
Pure  cultures  of  these  organisms  were  maintained  in  a  liquid  medium  indefinitely.  Sodium 
chloride  at  a  concentration  of  1  per  cent  was  very  toxic  for  Nitroaomonaa.  The  soil  extract 
used  to  prepare  nutrient  solutions  for  these  organisms  did  not  prove  toxic.  The  thermal 
death  point  for  Nitrohacter  was  56^58**C.  and  for  Nitroeomonaa,  63-65®.  At  28*C.  Nitrobaetcr 
in  pure  culture  produced  a  maximum  of  527  mgm.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  per  100  cc.  of  solution. 
Nitrosomonaa  at  28**C.  in  pure  culture  produced  a  maximum  of  218.9  mgm.  of  nitrogen  as 
nitrites  per  100  cc.  of  solution. — W,  J.  Rohhina, 

2189.  Mater,  A.,  and  G.  Schaeffeb.  Extension  aux  cas  des  microbes  de  la  notloo 
d'acides  amin6s  indispensables.  RAle  de  Targinine  et  de  Thistidine  dans  la  culture  du  bacille 
de  Koch  sur  milieux  chimiquement  d^finis.  [The  indispensable  amino  acids  for  microorgan- 
isms. The  r61e  of  arginine  and  of  histidine  in  the  culture  of  Koch's  bacillus  on  synthetic 
media.]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  82:  113-115.    1919. 

2190.  Meisenheimer,  Jakob.  Die  stickstoffhaltigen  Bestandteile  der  Hefe.  [The  nitro- 
gen constituents  of  yeast.]    Zeitschr.  Physiol.  Chem.  104:  229-283.    1919. 

2191.  Saillard,  £mile.  Balance  de  Tazote  pendant  la  fabrication  du  sucre.  Pr6c^ta- 
tion  des  matidres  albuminoides  de  la  betterave  par  Tacide  sulfureux,  les  bisulfites  et  les  hydro- 
sulfites.  [The  balance  of  nitrogen  during  the  refining  of  sugar.  Precipitation  of  the  albumi- 
noids of  the  beet  by  sulphurous  acid,  bisulphites  and  hydrosulphites.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  Paris  170:  129-130.  1920. — The  determination  of  the  relative  amounts  of  nitrogenous 
compounds  present  in  the  sugary  extract  of  the  beet  at  the  various  steps  in  the  commercial 
refining  of  sugar  is  given.  There  is  also  included  the  effect  of  various  reagents  used  in  the  proc- 
esses in  precipitating  these  nitrogenous  compounds. — C.  H.  and  W.  K,  Farr. 

2192.  Waksman,  Selman  A.  Studies  in  the  metabolism  of  actinomycetes.  in.  Nitrogen 
metabolism.  Jour.  Bact.  5 : 1-30.  1920. — The  utilization  of  different  nitrogenous  compounds 
by  several  different  species  of  Actinomycetes  and  the  transformation  of  these  substances  due  to 
the  action  of  the  organisms  are  considered.  Various  nitrogenous  compounds  were  tested,  and 
glycerol  or  glucose  was  used  principally  as  the  source  of  carbon.  The  conclusions  reached 
are :  the  Actinomycetes  do  not  utilize  atmospheric  nitrogen ;  proteins  and  amino  acids  furnish 
the  best  sources  of  nitrogen,  amides  being  utilized  to  a  limited  extent;  nitrates  and  nitrites 
are  utilized  fairly  well ;  anunonium  salts  are  poor  sources  of  nitrogen  if  glycerol  is  used  as  a 
source  of  carbon,  but  if  glucose  is  used  these  salts  are  readily  utilized;  the  production  of 
ammonia  from  proteins  and  amino  acids  is  not  characteristic  of  the  group,  although  some 
may  be  produced  on  continued  incubation.  Pigments  are  produced  by  many  species  when 
grown  in  media  containing  proteins  and  amino  acids.  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entries  2860, 
2S83.}— Cheater  A.  Darling. 
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MBTABOLISM  (ENZYMES,  FERMENTATION) 

2193.  AndrA,  G..  Sur  rinversion  du  sucre  de  canne  pendant  la  conservation  des  oxmngei. 
[The  inversion  of  sucrose  In  oranges  during  storage.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 126- 
128.  1920. — Oranges  were  cut  in  two,  one-half  being  analyzed  at  once  for  the  amounts  of  citric 
acid,  sucrose,  and  invert  sugar  present.  The  other  half  was  deposited  in  a  container  in  which 
was  also  placed  a  small  vessel  of  toluene,  and  an  analysis  was  made  of  this  portion  after  an 
interval  of  4  or  5  months.  From  11.65  to  57.33  per  cent  of  the  sucrose  originally  present  is 
changed  during  this  period  to  invert  sugar.  The  amount  of  citric  acid  remains  about  the  same 
during  the  interval,  although  specimens  differ  in  the  original  amount.  The  rate  of  inversion 
is  more  rapid  at  certain  times  during  this  period  than  at  others.  The  rate  of  inversion  of 
sucrose  by  citric  acid  was  also  determined  in  vitro  at  the  concentrations  obtaining  in  the  ex- 
pressed orange  juice.  94.08  per  cent  of  the  sucrose  is  inverted  in  78  days.  The  rate  is  thus 
faster  in  vitro  than  in  the  orange  tissue.  The  variations  in  the  rate  of  inversion  within  the 
tissue  are  explicable  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  homogeneity.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  rate 
of  inversion  is  affected  by  the  amount  of  acid  present. — C.  H.  and  W.  K.  Farr, 

2194.  Anontmous.  Fresh  information  concerning  yeast.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  417-420. 
1920. — Certain  investigations  on  yeast  in  progress  at  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Fermentation 
And  at  the  Mellon  Institute  at  Pittsburgh  are  described. — Chaa,  H,  Otis. 

2195.  EuLER,  H.  v.,  AND  E.  MoBERo.  Invertaso  und  Girungsenzyme  in  einer  Oberhefe. 
Ilnvertase  and  ferment  enzymes  in  surface  yeast.]    Arkiv  Kemi,  Min. ,  Geo] .  7" :  1-17.    1918-19. 

2196.  EuLER,  Hans  v.,  and  Olof  Svanbero.  Enzymchemische  Studien.  [Enzyme 
cliemistry.]    Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.  7»i:    1918^19. 

2197.  Giaja,  J.  La  levore  vlvante  provoque-t-elle  la  fermentation  do  socre  uniquement 
]Mir  sa  zymase?  [Does  the  living  yeast  cell  induce  fermentation  merely  by  zymase?]  Compt. 
Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  82:  804-^06.    1919. 

2198.  Grigaut,  a.,  F.  GuArin,  and  Mme.  Pommat-Michaux.  Sur  le  mesure  de  la 
prot6olyse  mlcrobienne.  [Estimation  of  microbic  proteolysis.]  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  82: 
65-70.    1919. 

2199.  Hammer,  B.  W.  Studies  on  formation  of  gas  in  sweetened  condensed  milk.  Iowa 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  54: 211-220.  $fig.  1919. — Gas  formation  in  sweetened  condensed 
cnilk  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  budding  organism  Torula  lactia-condensi.  There  was  a  variation 
in  different  brands  of  condensed  milk  in  their  susceptibility  to  fermentation  with  the  yeast 
studied.  The  milk  solids  may  retard  the  growth,  since  the  yeast  may  grow  in  a  saturated 
Bucroee  solution. — Florence  Willey, 

2200.  Harvet,  R.  B.  Apparatus  for  measurement  of  oxidase  and  catalase  activity.  Jour. 
Gen.  Physiol.  2:263-254.    1920. 

2201.  H£ris8et,  H.  Sur  la  conservation  du  ferment  oxydant  des  champignons.  Pres- 
ervation of  the  oxidizing  ferment  of  fungi.]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  82:  798-800.    1919. 

2202.  KoPELOFF,  Nicholas,  S.  By  all,  and  Lillian  Kopeloff.  The  effect  of  concen- 
tration on  the  deteriorative  activity  of  mold  spores  in  sugar.  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Man- 
ufacturer 64:  270-271.  1920. — Spores  of  Aspergillus  aydom,  Aspergillus  niger^  and  Penicil- 
Uuin  expansum  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  deterioration  of  sugar  and  sugar  products. 
X*bi0  deterioration  increases  with  a  decreased  concentration  of  the  molasses  or  of  the  films 
around  the  sugar  crystals. — C.  W.  Edgerton, 

2203.  Kopeloff,  Nicholas,  and  Lillian  Kopeloff.  The  deterioration  of  manufac- 
tured sugar  by  molds.    Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  63:  202-206.    1919. — ^The 
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data  given  in  this  article  have  been  abstracted  from  another  source  (KopeIjOFf,  Nicholas, 
AND  Lillian  Kopbloff.  The  deterioration  of  cane  sugar  by  fungi.  Louisiana  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.  Bull.  166.    7$  p,    PL  1-$,  fig.  1.    1919.)— C.  W.  Edgerton. 

2204.  Lbmoigne.  Fermentation  butyldneglycolique  du  saccharose  par  les  batteries  ds 
groupe  du  Bacillus  prodigiosus.  [Butyl dnegly colic  fermentation  of  saccharose  by  bacteria  of 
the  group  Bacillus  prodigiosus.]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  82:  234-236.    1919. 

2205.  Lemoione.  Reaction  sp6cifique  du  2-3-butyldneglycol  et  de  rac6tylm6thylcarbiool| 
produits  de  la  fermentation  butyldneglycolique.  [The  specific  reaction  of  2-3-bntylenegl7Col 
and  of  acetylmethylcarbinol  as  products  of  butyleneglycolic  fermentation.  ]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  Paris  170: 131-132.  1920. — The  group  of  bacteria  including  Bcunllus  lactis  aerogenes  and 
B.  colt  which  accomplish  the  fermentation  of  butyleneglycol  is  found  capable  of  very  accu- 
rate detection  by  oxidizing  the  products  of  this  fermentation  with  ferric  chlorid  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  compound  thus  formed  with  a  nickel  salt.  The  reaction  is  highly  sensitive  and 
specific. — C  H,  and  W,  K.  Fair, 

2206.  McGuiBB,  Grace,  and  K.  George  Falk.  Studies  on  enzyme  action.  XVm.  The 
saccharogenic  actions  of  potato  juice.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2 :  215-227.  1920. — ^A  study  was 
made  to  determine  the  effect  of  saccharogenic  ensymes  of  potato  juice  on  carbohydrates  added 
as  well  as  those  contained  in  the  juice.  Amylase  was  present  and  was  most  active  both  upon 
the  starch  of  the  juice  and  upon  added  starch  at  a  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  Pi  6  to  7, 
which  corresponded  to  that  of  the  normal  juice.  Sucrase  was  present  and  was  most  active 
upon  the  sucrose  (or  raffinose)  present  in  the  juice,  as  well  as  upon  added  sucrose  at  a  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  of  Ph  4  to  5.    No  maltase  was  detected. — Otis  F,  Curtis, 

2207.  Oelsner,  Alice,  and  A.  Koch.  th>er  den  abweichenden  Verlanf  der  Alkohol- 
girung  in  alkalischen  Medien.  [Irregular  course  of  alcoholic  fermentation  in  alkaline  media.] 
Zeitschr.  Physiol.  Chem.  104: 175-181.    1919. 

2208.  Prinsen  Gbbrligs,  H.  C.  Manufacture  of  glycerin  from  molasses.  Louisiana 
Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  63:  268-269.  1919.  [Translated  from:De  Suikerindustrie 
19:  195-202,  by  F.  W.  Zerban.] — ^An  account  of  the  fermentation  process  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  glycerin. — C.  W,  Edgerton. 

2209.  Went,  F.  A.  F.  C.  On  the  course  of  the  formation  of  diastase  by  Aspergillus  nicer. 
Proo.  K.  Akad.  van  Wetenschappen  te  Amsterdam  21:  479-493.  5  fi^.  1919.— The  fungus 
was  grown  on  a  liquid  medium  using  glucose  and  NH4NO1  as  sources  of  C  and  N.  The  fungus 
mats  were  ground  with  kieselguhr  and  extracted  with  the  culture  fluid.  The  quantity  of 
diastase  was  determined  by  following  the  time  interval  required  for  the  disappearance  of 
starch  from  a  starch  solution  of  known  strength,  using  a  dilute  iodine  solution  as  indicator. 
Destruction  of  the  enzyme  in  the  mycelium  takes  place  from  the  beginning,  but  this  is  negU- 
gible  at  first  in  comparison  with  the  production  of  the  enzyme,  A  maximum  of  production 
is  reached  in  about  5  days  from  the  commencement  of  germination,  after  which  the  total 
quantity  declines  rapidly.  The  nutrient  fluid  never  shows  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  toUl 
enzyme,  and  this  perhaps  from  dead  cells. — C  R,  Hursh, 

METABOLISM  (RESPIRATION) 

2210.  Anontmous.  How  age  affects  the  respiration  of  leaf  cells.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1: 
310.  1920. — ^A  brief  report  of  several  investigations  of  respiratory  phenomena,  and  especially 
those  of  M.  Nicholas  in:  Revue  G6n6rale  de  Botanique  30,  No.  335, 1918. — Chas,  H.  Olta. 

2211.  LiNHART,  Geobob  A.  The  free  energy  of  biological  processes.  Preliminary  ptper. 
Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2: 247-251.  1920. — This  is  a  brief  statement  of  a  problem  which  is  being 
started  to  determine  by  thermodynamic  calculations  the  efficiency  in  the  use  of  energy  from 
the  carbohydrate  of  a  culture  solution  during  the  process  of  nitrogen  fixation  by  AMOtobacter. 
--Otis  F.  Curtis. 
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2212.  Nicolas,  G.  Contribution  a  l'6tude  des  relations  qui  existent  dans  les  feuilles^ 
Mitre  la  respiration  et  la  presence  de  Tanthocyane.  [Relations  which  exist  in  the  leaves  between 
reepiration  and  the  presence  of  anthocyanin.]  Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  31 :  161-178.  1919. — Compara- 
tive studies  of  the  respiration  of  red  and  green  leaves  of  the  same  species  were  made.  It  was 
found  that  leaves  which  become  red  as  a  result  of  some  external  influence  (for  example,  light 
intensity,  low  temperature,  or  attacks  of  parasites)  and  those  leaves  which  are  red  when 
f  oung,  becoming  green  later  in  their  development,  show  an  intensity  of  respiration  greater 
than  the  green  leaves  of  the  same  species.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  absorbed.  The  leaves  which  are  normally  red,  that  is,  turn  red  in  old  age,  have  a 
DEiuch  lower  respiratory  intensity  than  the  green  leaves  of  the  same  species.  The  influence 
[>f  old  age  furnishes  sufficient  explanation  for  this  lower  value.  The  respiratory  quotient 
(COt/Oi)  is,  with  one  exception,  always  lower  in  the  oases  of  the  red  leaves.  These  results 
indicate  a  greater  fixation  of  oxygen  in  the  red  leaves  than  in  the  green  leaves.  Analyses 
for  acidity  showed  in  every  case  a  greater  acidity  in  the  red  leaves.  The  author  states  that 
In  the  leaves  accidentally  reddened  there  is  a  greater  accumulation  of  soluble  carbohydrates. 
Be  thinks  that  the  greater  acidity  of  the  red  leaves  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  compounds, 
resulting  in  a  greater  fixation  of  oxygen  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  respiratory  quotient. 
—R.  S.  Nam. 

2213.  Peibce,  G.  J.  Testing  seeds  with  a  thermometer.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1:  259. 
L920. — ^The  vitality,  germinating  and  growing  power,  cleanness  and  soundness  of  seeds  can  be 
ietermined,  according  to  the  kind  of  seed,  by  their  temperature  behavior  when  placed  in  ster- 
ile water  in  Dewar  flasks  or  thermos  bottles  for  2  days. — Chtu,  H,  Otis. 

« 

ORGANISM  AS  A  WHOLE 

2214.  BoTER,  G.  £tudes  sur  la  biologie  et  la  culture  des  champignons  snp^rieurs.  [Biol- 
igj  and  culture  of  higher  fungi.]  Mem.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeau  xVII.  2 :  233-344.  IV  pi. , 
Ml  fig.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1931. 

2215.  Bbenchlt,  Winifred  E.  Some  factors  in  plant  competition.  Ann.  Appl.  Biol.  6: 
142-170.     PI.  5, 10  fig.    1919. 

2216.  C.  A.  H.  [Rev.  of:  LuiaitRE,  Anguste.  Le  mythe  des  symbiotes.  (The  myth  of 
qnnblosis.)    xi+$06  p.    8^    Masson:  Paris,  1919.]    Jour.  Botany  58:  26.    1920. 

2217.  JiVANNA  Rao,  P.  S.  The  formation  of  leaf-bladders  in  Eichomia  speciosa,  Kunth 
(Water  hyacinth).    Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1 :  219-225.    6fi{f.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1893. 

2218.  Maxaresi,  A.  Sulla  biologia  fiorale  del  pesco.  2nota.  [Floral  biology  of  the  peach. 
2nd  note.]     Stas.  Sperim.  Agrarie  Italiane  52:  42-67.    1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1757. 

2219.  Shreve,  Forrest.  Physiology  of  the  mangrove.  [Rev.  of:  Bowman,  H.  H.  M. 
Bcology  and  physiology  of  the  red  mangrove.  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  56:  589-672.  PI.  4-9. 
1917.  J    Plant  World  22: 146-147.    1919. 

GROWTH,  DEVBLOPMBNT,  REPRODUCTION 

2220.  Calkins,  Gary  N.  The  effect  of  conjugation.  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.  16: 
57-60.  1919. — From  a  study  of  Urolepttts  mobilis,  the  writer  presents  data  showing  that  the 
absence  of  conjugation  promotes  a  noticeable  physiological  weakness  ultimately  ending  in 
natural  death,  while  the  presence  of  conjugation  promotes  a  rejuvenescence  of  the  protoplasm. 
—R.  W.  Webb. 

2221.  Chambers,  Mary  H.  The  effect  of  some  food  hormones  and  glandular  products  on 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Paramecium  caudatum.  Biol.  Bull.  [Woods  Hole]  36:  82-^1.  1919.— 
As  a  food  hormone  potato  extract  has  little  effect  on  the  divbion  rate.    The  influence  of  yeast 
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is  evident  in  the  resulting  increase  of  the  division  rate.  Contrasting  results  were  obtained 
with  pituitary  solution  added  to  the  basis  fluid.  Suprarenal  extract  caused  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  division. — C.  R.  Hursh, 

2222.  LiNossiEB,  G.  Sor  le  d^veloppment  de  rOidittm  lactis  en  milieux  artificials.  In- 
fluence de  la  quantity  de  sentence  sur  le  poids  de  la  r6colte.  [The  development  of  Oidinm  lactis 
in  artificial  media.  Influence  of  the  quantity  of  inoculum  on  the  weight  of  the  fungous  product 
resulting.]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  82: 240-242.    1919. 

2223:  M  AcDouG  AL,  D.  T.  Hydration  and  growth.  Carnegie  Inst.  Wash.  PubL  297.  17  x 
25  cm.  y+i/ff  p.  f  52  fig.  1920. — The  author  prepared  biocolloids  by  mixing  proteins,  usuaUy 
of  plant  origin,  such  as  bean  or  oat  protein,  with  agar,  gimi  arabic,  prosopis  gum,  tragacantk, 
or  opuntia  mucilage.  The  colloidal  suspension  of  these  mixtures  in  water  was  partially  dried 
in  thin  plates  and  the  hydration  (that  is,  the  amount  of  water  taken  up  when  sections  of  these 
plates  were  inmiersed  in  solutions)  was  measured  by  means  of  an  auxograph  developed  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose.  Solutions  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  salts  were  employed  and  a  rather  close 
parallelism  was  shown  between  the  swelling  of  these  biocolloids  and  cell  masses,  such  as  sec- 
tions of  joints  of  opuntia,  cotyledons  of  beans,  and  leaves  of  various  plants.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  point  is  brought  out  that  vegetative  cell  masses,  such  as  are  responsible  for  growth, 
are  composed  of  colloids  predominantly  of  a  carbohydrate  character,  frequently  of  pentosan 
nature.  These  pentosans  do  not  dissociate  and  their  swelling  capacity  is  less  in  electrolytes 
than  in  pure  water.  The  hydration  of  carbohydrates  is  retarded  by  hydrogen  ions.— Bio- 
colloids behave  in  much  the  same  way  as  do  cell  massses,  in  nutrient  solutions  and  in  bog  and 
swamp  waters.  Under  fluctuating  or  alternating  hydration  effects,  the  basis  of  xerophily 
and  succulence,  the  writer  details  experiments  in  which  biocolloids  were  subjected  to  alter- 
nate treatments  of  acids  and  alkalis  in  solution.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment,  an  alternate 
swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  biocolloid  was  brought  about.  He  considers  these  phenomena 
as  related  to  the  structural  variation  of  leaves  of  CcLsixlUia  latifolia;  these  leaves  being  thin 
and  highly  acid  when  growing  under  mesophytic  conditions  while  succulent  and  less  acid 
leaves  in  arid  locations.  Temperature  effects  and  water  deficit,  or  unsatisfied  hydration 
capacity,  both  in  biocolloids  and  cell  masses,  are  discussed. — Growth  of  tissues  consists  of  two 
fundamental  features,  hydration  of  the  colloidal  material  of  the  plasma  and  the  arrangement 
of  additional  colloidal  material  in  colloidal  structures  with  entailed  additional  capacity  for 
absorbing  water.  The  character  of  the  hydration  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  cell 
•colloids,  proteinaceous  colloids  showing  increases  of  hydration  capacity  with  acidity,  whik 
when  the  colloidal  material  is  more  largely  carbohydrate — such  as  pentosans — ^the  reverse 
is  apparently  the  case.  Nutrient  salts  always  modify  hydration  capacity.  The  author  is  di- 
recting his  studies  toward  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  plant  growth  based  on  the  physico- 
chemical  properties  of  colloid  gels,  especially  with  reference  to  imbibition  and  swelling. — Lon 
A.  Hawkins. 

2224.  Seifriz,  William.  The  length  of  the  life  cycle  of  a  climbing  bamboo.  A  strlUoc 
^^ase  of  sexual  periodicity  in  Chusquea  abletifolia  Griseb.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  83-04.  5  A- 
1920. — The  author  notes  the  fact  that  several  species  of  bamboo  display  sexual  periodieityi 
flowering  at  intervals  of  a  definite  number  of  years.  Chusquea  abietifolia^  of  the  Blue  Moan- 
tains  of  Jamaica,  went  through  such  a  flowering  period  in  1918,  during  which  practicaUr 
all  individuals  blossomed,  produced  seed  and  died.  The  next  year  the  species  was  represented 
only  by  seedlings,  except  for  one  small  area  discovered  by  the  author  in  an  unusually  arid 
situation  where  the  plants  were  still  thriving  and  flowerless.  The  only  previous  flowering 
period  recorded  for  this  species  was  in  1885,  thus  establishing  a  cycle  of  33  years,  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Indian  Banibusa  arundinacea,  which  is  32  years. — ^The  author  discusses  possible 
factors  which  may  cause  such  a  periodicity  and  shows  that  seasonal  differences,  particularly 
in  moisture,  are  probably  insuflScient  to  explain  them,  and  suggests  that  the  problem  may  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  puberty  and  senility  in  organisms.  No  sufficient  explanation  is 
as  yet  forthcoming  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  fully  98  per  cent  of  the  individuals  of  the 
species  come  into  flower  simultaneously  over  a  great  stretch  of  country. — E,  W,  Sinnatt. 
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2225.  SiBQLiNQEB,  Jouff  B.  Ten^wiary  roots  of  the  sorghums.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron. 
12:  14^145.  1020. — Under  greenhouse  conditions  the  radicle  is  the  only  temporary  root  de- 
veloped in  sorghums.  Shortly  after  germination  the  first  node  develops  below  the  surface 
ind  from  this  node  the  first  permanent  roots  develop. — F,  M,  Schertz. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GROWTH  AND  TURGOR  CHANGES 

2226.  Bbemekamp,  C.  E.  B.  Theorle  des  Phototropismus.  [The  theory  of  phototroplsm.] 
Recueil  Trav.  Bot.  N^erland.  15:  123-184.    Fig.  I-I4.    1918. 

2227.  Ji  V  ANN  A  Rao,  P.  S.  Note  on  the  geotroplc  curvature  of  the  inflorescence  in  Eichomia 
^eciosa  Kunth  (water  hyacinth).  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1:  217-218.  1  fig.  1920.— Bending  of 
,he  floral  axis  begins  immediately  after  the  flowers  close,  and  results  in  complete  submergence 
>f  the  inflorescence.    The  reaction  is  geotropic  rather  than  hydrotropic. — Winfield  Dudgeon, 

GERMINATION,  RENEWAL  OF  ACTIVITY 

2228.  Babtin,  S.  L.  Colored  glass  for  seed  germination.  Sci.  Amer.  122:  165.  1  fi^. 
920. 

2229.  DuYSBN,  F.  Ueber  die  SLeimkraf tdauer  einiger  landwirtschaf tlich  Wichtlger  Samen. 
The  vitality  of  certain  agriculturally  important  seeds.]  Ulustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39 :  282-283. 
919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1132. 

2230.  M  ABTiN,  J.  N.,  AND  L.  E.  YocuM.  A  study  of  the  pollen  and  pistils  of  apples  in  re- 
ason to  the  germination  of  the  pollen.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.  25 :  391-410.  Fig.  169-166.  1920. 
-See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1759. 

TEMPERATURE  RELATIONS 

2231.  Bancroft,  Wilder  D.  [Rev.  of:  Griffbths,  Ezer.  Methods  of  measuring  tem- 
lenture.  H  x  17  cm.,  xi  +  174  V-  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1918.]  Jour. 
?hys.  Ghem.  23 :  286-288.  1919. — Thenreview  is  chiefly  concerned  with  methods  for  measuring 
emperatures  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. — H.  E.  Pulling. 

2232.  Bronfenbrenner,  J.,  W.  T.  Bo  vie,  and  Estelle  M.  Wolff.  A  simple  arrange- 
nent  for  measuring  the  rate  of  heat  penetration  during  sterilization.  [Abstract.  ]  Absts.  Bact . 
I:  6.  1919. — ^A  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus,  with  drawings,  will  appear  in  the 
roumal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. — AtUhora. 

2233.  Crocker,  William.  Optimum  temperatures  for  the  after-ripening  of  seeds.  Proc. 
Iflsoc.  OflScial  Seed  Analysts  of  North  America  1919:  4&-48.  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry 
123. 

2234.  Shre  ve,  E  dith  Bell  am  t.  The  rdle  of  temperature  in  the  determination  of  the  trans- 
liriiig  power  of  leaves  by  hygrometric  paper.  Plant  World  22 :  172-180.  1  fig.  1919.— Thermo- 
ilectric  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  the  cobalt  chloride  slip  used  in  determining  the 
ndex  of  transpiring  power  in  plants  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the  slip  varies  so  little 
rem  that  of  the  air  temperature  that  the  latter  may  be  used  in  calculating  the  indices.  Simi- 
arly.  in  standardizing  the  cobalt  slips  over  a  porous  evaporating  surface  in  a  small  closed 
■00m.  the  air  temperature  may  be  used  instead  of  the  temperature  of  the  slip  without  sig- 
I'ficant  error. — Charles  A.  Skull. 

RADIANT  ENERGY  RELATIONS 

2235.  Dubois,  Raphael.  Luminous  living  creatures.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1:  9-12'.  7 
Ig,  1920.  [Translated  from  Science  et  la  Vie  (Paris).] — Devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of 
uminous  animal  life;  but  briefly  considers  luminous  fungi  and  certain  photobacteria. — Chae. 

y.  Otis. 
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2236.  Pulling,  Howard  E.  Sunlight  and  its  measurement.  Plant  World  22:  151-171, 
187-209.  6  fig,  1919. — The  author  presents  a  general  discussion  of  the  nature,  distribution, 
And  variability  in  amount  of  solar  radiation  reaching  the  earth,  as  modified  by  extra-terrestrial 
influences,  and  by  atmospheric  conditions.  Three  general  methods  of  measuring  radiation 
are  discussed :  radiometry,  photometry,  and  actinometry.  The  difficulties  involved  in  eteh 
method,  their  limitations,  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  manipulating  the  instruments, 
And  the  interpretations  of  measurements  are  considered.  An  extensive  bibliogri4)hy  accom- 
panies the  text. — Charles  A,  Skull, 

2237.  Raunkiaer,  C.  Ober  das  blologische  Normalspektmm.  [The  biological ''nosntl 
spectrum."]    Kgl.  Danske  Vidensk.  Selskab.  Biol.  Meddel.  1«:  1-18.    1918. 

2238.  ScHANz,  Fbitz.  The  effects  of  light  on  plants.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  12-16.  IW. 
{Translated  from  the  Biologisches  CentrcUblait  (Berlin).] — Some  of  the  topics  considered  are: 
how  light  affects  the  albumens  of  plants;  substances  which  act  as  catalyzers;  the  meaning  of 
colors  in  flowers;  and  effect  on  plants  of  varying  intensity  of  light. — Chtu,  H.  Otis. 

TOXIC  AGBNTS 

2239.  Breasola,  M.  Le  devltalizzazione  del  semi  di  Cuscuta.  [The  killing  of  Cnscslt 
seeds.)    Staz.  Sperim.  Agrarie  Italiane  52: 193-207.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1112. 

2240.  Ci  AMI  CI  AN,  G.,  AND  C.  Ravenna.  Sul  contegno  di  alcune  sostanze  organlshe  nd 
vegetal!.  Nota  XI.  [On  the  behavior  of  certain  organic  substances  in  plants.  Xlth  contrllm- 
tlon.]  Gaz.  Chim.  Italiana  49:  83-126.  PI.  1-$,  fig,  1-20,  1919.— The  present  contributiM 
is  divided  in  two  parts.  Part  I.  The  authors  study  the  effect  on  the  growth  of  beans  (germin- 
ated in  cotton  and  distilled  water)  of  repeated  doses  of  one  per  thousand  solutions  of  the 
substances  investigated.  In  nearly  every  case  when  galvanized  iron  containers  were  used 
instead  of  glass,  there  was  a  distinct  reduction  in  toxicity  of  the  compounds  studied.  The  re- 
sults may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Mono-methyl-amine  was  slightly  toxic  while  di-methyl- 
amine  and  tri-methyl-amine  were  more  toxic  in  the  order  named.  Ammoniacal  salts,  urea, 
pyridine  and  uric  acid  show  no  toxic  action  in  the  conditions  studied  while  tetra-methyl- 
ammonium  tartrate  and  tetra-ethyl-ammonium  tartrate,  piperidine,  nicotine,  and  theobro- 
mine are  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  toxic.  The  function  of  the  methyl  group  in  toxicity  is  brought 
out  very  plainly  by  the  fact  that  potassium  salicylate  is  very  slightly  toxic  while  methyl 
salicylate  is  distinctly  toxic.  A  Hst  is  given  of  the  substances  found  to  be  toxic  under  the 
conditions  mentioned.  Part  II.  This  section  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  oxidative  changfif 
undergone  by  some  organic  compounds  when  incubated  with  spinach  pulp  in  the  presence 
of  adequate  oxygen  and  of  small  amounts  of  toluol  as  an  antiseptic.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  the  inoculation  of  some  compounds  into  living  maize  and  to  the  changes  undergone  by  these 
in  the  living  organism.  Two  examples  will  indicate  the  direction  of  the  results.  Suceisit 
acid,  which  by  the  action  of  light  is  transformed  to  acetic  aldehyde,  acetic  and  propionic 
acids,  also  glyoxa],  is  changed  by  plant  enz3rmes  into  acetic  aldehyde  and  a  compound  de- 
composed by  emulsion.  Lactic  acid  in  the  light  yields  acetic  acid  and  acetic  aldehyde,  while 
only  the  latter  compound  results  when  acted  upon  by  enzymes.  In  respect  to  the  above  the 
general  conclusions  is  that  the  enzymes  of  spinach  leaves  have  a  selective  oxidizing  function 
which  in  some  cases  does  not  equal  the  action  of  light,  though  surpassing  it  in  other  esses. 
With  respect  to  the  behavior  of  organic  compounds  inoculated  into  maize  and  tobacco  the 
results  obtained  point  to  the  fact  that  compounds  very  resistant  to  oxidation,  such  as  pyri- 
dine and  benzoic  acid,  are  only  found  in  very  small  amounts  in  the  extract  of  the  plats  after 
inoculation.  The  strong  oxidizing  power  of  plants  and  especially  of  living  plants  may  not  be 
due  to  the  ordinary  oxydases,  but  more  probably  to  protoplasmic  enzymes  insoluble  in  water 
and  apparently  also  in  glycerin. — A,  Bonazzi, 

2241.  Malisoff,  William,  and  Gustav  Eoloff.  Ethylene.  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  23: 
<M^138.  1919. — This  is  a  collection '  'on  a  logically  convenient  basis' '  of  the  physical  and  chen- 
ical  data  on  ethylene,  including  references  to  its  effects  on  plants.  A  bibliography  of  94 
citations  is  appended. — H,  E,  Pulling. 
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2242.  Maquennb,  L.,  and  E.  Demousst.  Sur  la  distribotloii  et  U  migntion  du  cuivre 
dans  les  tissos  des  plantes  vertes.  [The  occurrence  and  translocation  of  copper  in  the  tissues 
of  green  plants.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  87-03.  1020. — Chemical  analyses  were 
made  of  various  parts  of  27  t3rpe8  of  cultivated  herbaceous  and  woody  plants  and  in  some 
cases  of  the  expressed  sap  of  such  parts  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  copper 
present.  The  cupro-zinc-ferrocyanid  method  was  employed,  3  grams  of  dry  vegetable  matter 
being  used  for  each  test.  Copper  is  found  to  be  present  in  all  plants  tested  and  in  all  the  parts 
which  were  analyzed.  The  amount  varies  from  0.25  mgm.  per  liter  of  centrifuged  expressed 
sap  of  potato  to  40  mgm.  per  kilogram  of  dry  leaf  substance  of  lettuce.  Copper  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  in  cells  which  are  active  in  growth  or  metabolism,  hence  the  authors  con- 
clude that  its  translocation  is  controlled  by  nutritive  processes  or  processes  accompanying 
metabolism. — C,H,   andW,  K.  Fart, 

22^,  WiNSLow,  C.-E.  A. ,  AND  DoBOTHT  F.  HOLLAND.  The  disinfectant  action  of  glycerol 
in  varying  concentrations.  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.  16:  90-02.  1919. — Glycerol  in  9 
per  cent  solution  exerts  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  viability  of  Bacillus  colij  but  in 
strengths  of  2S-100  per  cent  there  is  a  progressively  increasing  ''disinfecting"  action,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bacteria  being  killed  in  3  hours  at  100  per  cent. — R,  W,  Webb, 

2244.  WooLUM,  R.  S.  Is  it  safe  to  fumigate  while  trees  are  in  bloom?  California  'Citro- 
graph  5:  190.    1  fig,    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1788. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2246.  Bancroft,  WiLDEB  D.  The  colors  of  colloids.  II.  Reflection  and  refraction.  Jour. 
Phys.  Chem.  23 : 1-35.  1919.  III.  Reflection  and  visibility.  /&t(f.  23 :  154-185.  1919.  IV.  In- 
terference and  diffraction.  Ibid,  23:  253-282.  1919.  V.  Metallic  and  vitreous  lustre.  Ibid. 
23:  289-347.  1919.  VI.  Blue  eyes.  Ibid,  23:  356-361.  1919.  Vn.  Bluefeathers.  Ibid.  23: 
365^14.  1919.  VIII.  MetaUic  colors.  Ibid.  23:  445-468.  1919.  IX.  Colloidal  metals.  Ibid. 
23:654^71.  1919.  X.  GUsses  and  glazes.  /&td.  23 :  603-633.  1919.  XI.  Gems.  /&td.23:64a- 
644.  1919. — This  is  a  collection  of  excerpts  and  abstracts,  which  includes  numerous  examples, 
some  biological,  chiefly  from  standard  works,  on  the  physical  optics  of  the  phenomena  incom- 
pletely indicated  by  the  sub-titles. — H.  E.  Pulling, 

2246.  Bancboft,  WiLDEB  D.  [Rev.  of:  Alexandbb,  Jebome.  Colloid  chemistry.  Aa 
introduction  with  some  practical  applications.  17  x  12  ctn,j  vi+90  p.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. : 
New  York,  1919.]    Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  23: 441-442.    1919. 

2247.  Bancboft,  Wildbb  D.  [Rev.  of :  Bechhold,  H.  Colloids  in  biology  and  medicine. 
Translated  by  J.  G.  M.  Bullowa.  $4  x  16  cm,,  xiv+Ji64  p.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. :  New  York, 
1919.]  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  23 :  513-515.  1919. — ''It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  an  English 
translation  of  this  excellent  book." — Reviewer* s  aummary, 

2245.  Bancboft,  Wildeb  D.  [Rev.  of:  Ostwald,  Wolfgang.  A  handbook  of  colloid 
chemistry.  (Translated  by  M.H.Fibcheb  with  notes  added  by  Emil  Hatschek.)  Snd  ed., 
14x17  cm.,  xin+B84  P-  P*  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. :  Philadelphia,  1919.]  Jour.  Phys.  Chem. 
23 :  364.  1919. — With  a  few  exceptions,  chiefly  notes  on  the  viscosity  of  colloids,  the  volume  is 
the  same  as  the  first  edition  and  does  not  represent  the  present  knowledge  of  the  subject.— 
H.  B.  Pulling. 

2249.  Bancboft,  Wildeb  D.  [Rev.  of:  Pbideaox,  E.  B.  R.  The  theory  and  use  of 
indicators.  H  x  16  cm.,  ix+S76  p.  D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co. :  New  York,  1918.]  Jour.  Phys. 
Chem.  23 :  203-204.    1919. 

2250.  Bancboft,  Wildeb  D.  [Rev.  of:  Willows,  R.  S.,  and  E.  Hatches.  Surface 
tension  and  surface  energy.  Bnd  ed.,  19  x  IS  cm. ,  viii+lH  p.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. :  Phila- 
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delphia,  1919.]  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  23:  443.  1919. — ''Books  like  these  are  interesting  and 
worth  while,  but  condensation  seems  to  lead  more  often  than  necessary  to  inaccuracy  of  state* 
ment.  * ' — Reviewer* 8  summary. 

2251.  Cables,  P.  La  prune  d'ente  et  les  pruneaux  d'Agen :  Explication  scientifique  de  leur 
preparation  et  des  moyen  de  les  conserver  temporalrement  pour  I'Europe  et  de  facon  indffinie 
pour  Tejportation  mondiale.  [A  scientific  account  of  methods  used  in  preparing  '^prunes  of 
Agen*'  for  foreign  and  domestic  consumption.]  M6m.  Soc.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux  VII. 
2:  219-232.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1866. 

2252.  KoPELOFF,  Nicholas.  Micro-organisms  in  the  sugar  factory.  Louisiana  Planter 
and  Sugar  Manufacturer  64:  14-15.  1920. — This  is  in  continuation  of  the  experiments  pub- 
lished In  Louisiana  Agrio.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  166.  1019.  The  results  obtained  in  1919  agree  with 
those  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  sugar  factory,  the  greatest  number  of  molds  and  bacteria 
is  found  in  the  raw  juice.  The  clarification  process  reduces  the  number  in  the  other  sugar 
products. — C.  W.  Edgertan, 

2253.  Labobds,  J.  Recherches  sur  le  vieillissement  do  vin.  [Aging  of  wine.]  Mdm.  Soc. 
Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  Bordeaux  VII.  2:  37-75.    1918. 

2254.  M  acInnes,  L.  T.,  and  H.  H.  Randell.  Diary  produce,  factory  premises  and  mana- 
facturing  processes :  The  application  of  scientific  methods  to  their  examination.  Agric.  Gas. 
New  South  Wales  31 :  255-264.  9  fig.  1920. — ^The  authors  give  the  results  of  an  investigation 
relative  to  the  bacterial  flora  of  dairy  products  at  various  stages  of  manufacture  and  of  the 
various  substances  with  which  the  products  come  in  contact,  including  the  air  of  the  butter 
factory.  Not  only  are  plat  counts  given  of  the  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds,  but  a  classifica- 
tion is  made  relative  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  various  organisms.  Suggestions  are 
also  presented  in  regard  to  creamery  methods. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

2255.  Murray,  Benjamin  L.  Standards  and  tests  for  reagent  chemicals.  400  p.  Van 
Nostrand  Co. :  New  York,  1920. 

2256.  Seidell,  Atherton.  Solubilities  of  inorganic  and  organic  compounds.  $nd  ed., 
867  p.    Van  Nostrand  Co. :  New  York,  1920. 

SOIL  SCIENCE 

J.  J.  Skinner,  Editor 
F.  M.  ScHERTZ,  Assistant  Editor 

ACIDITY  AND  LIMING 

2257.  Bancroft,  Wilder  D.  [Rev.  of :  Bride attx,  £.  B.  R.  The  theory  and  use  of  indi- 
cators. B$xlScm.  ix  +  S76p.  D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.:  New  York,  1917.  $5.00.]  Jour. 
Phys.  Chem.  23: 20a-204.    1919. 

2258.  Corson,  Geo.  E.  The  use  of  lime  on  Iowa  soils.  Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Cire.  68. 
7  p.    1919. 

2259.  FippiN,  Elmer  O.  The  status  of  lime  in  soil  improvement.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agroa. 
12:  117-124.    1920. — A  general  discussion  of  liming  of  soils. — F.  M.  Schertz. 

2260.  Howard,  L.  P.  The  reaction  of  soil  as  influenced  by  the  decomposition  of  green 
manure.  Soil  Sci.  9: 27-39.  1920. — The  lime  requirements  of  land  on  which  com  has  grown 
since  1894  but  a  part  of  which  has  for  about  25  years  grown  rye  or  legumes  shows  that  no 
acidity  has  developed  from  the  use  of  rye  as  a  cover  crop.    The  legumes,  however,  have  during 
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the  same  time  considerably  increased  the  lime  requirement.  In  plot  experiments,  with  the 
same  soil,  green  rye  increased  the  lime  requirement  twice  as  much  as  an  equal  weight  of  green 
clover. — FT.  /.  Robbins. 

2261 .  How AR D,  L.  P.  The  relation  of  certain  acidic  to  basic  constituents  of  the  soil  affected 
by  ammonium  sulfate  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Soil  Sci.  8 :  313-321 .  1919. — Studies  made  on  limed 
and  unlimed  plots  which  have  been  treated  with  ammoAium  sulfate  or  sodiiun  nitrate  show  that 
the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  in  the  unlimed  ammonium  sulfate  treated  plot  is  very  similar 
(about  Pr  4)  to  that  produced  by  even  quite  large  additions  of  aluminium  salts  to  buffer  solu- 
tions. Extractions  with  potassium  chloride  solution  and  0.2  normal  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion remove  relatively  large  amounts  of  aluminum  and  iron  from  the  soil  of  the  unlimed 
ammonium  sulfate  treated  plot. — W.  J.  Rohhins, 

22G2,  LiPMAN,  J.  G.,  AND  A.  W.  Blair.  The  lime  factor  in  permanant  soil  improvement. 
1.  Rotation  without  legumes.  Soil  Sci.  9:  83-90.  1920.  2.  Rotation  witii  legumes.  Ibid,  9: 
91-114.  1920.  A  5-year  rotation  of  com,  oats,  wheat  and  2  years  of  timothy  was  grown  on 
plots  which  were  unlimed  or  which  received  1  ton  of  lime  as  carbonate  per  acre  for  the  first 
5  years  and  2  tons  of  lime  per  acre  for  the  second  5  years.  The  total  yields  of  dry  matter  and 
of  nitrogen  for  the  10-year  period  for  the  limed  and  unlimed  plots  were  essentially  the  same. 
Analyses  of  the  soil  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  after  each  5-year  period  showed 
a  loss  of  nitrogen  from  both  limed  and  unlimed  plots  but  a  greater  loss  from  the  limed  plots. 
Four  5-year  rotations  each  containing  a  leguminous  crop  were  carried  out  on  plots  which  were 
unlimed  or  which  received  1000, 2000  or  4000  pounds  per  acre  of  calcium  or  magnesium  lime- 
stone. During  a  10-year  period,  the  limed  plots  yielded  distinctly  larger  crops  acnd  more  total 
nitrogen  than  the  unlimed.  Analyses  of  the  soil  show  in  most  cases  an  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  limed  plots  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  in  the  unlimed.  The  magnesium  limestone 
was  slightly  superior  to  the  calcium  limestone. — W,  J.  Robbins. 

2263.  MacIntirs,  W.  H.  The  liberation  of  native  soil  potassium  induced  by  different 
calcic  and  magnesic  materials.  Soil  Sci.  8 :  337-395.  PI,  1 ,  Id  fig,  1919.— The  results  of  five 
years  experiments  show  that  practical  or  economical  applications  of  burnt  calcareous  lime- 
stone, burnt  dolomitic  limestone,  ground  calcareous  limestone  or  ground  dolomitic  limestone 
will  not  effect  a  direct  chemical  liberation  of  native  soil  potassium. — W,  J,  RMnns. 

2264.  8tutzer,A.  BeitrMge  zur  Dungekalkf rage.  [A  contribution  to  the  calcium  fertilizer 
problem.]    Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39: 333-334.    1919. 

2265.  [Tanslet,  A.  G.]  Investigntlons  on  soil.  [Rev.  of:  Hartwell,  B.  L.,  F.  R.  Pem- 
BBB  and  L.  p.  Howard.  Lime  requirement  as  determined  by  the  plant  and  the  chemist. 
SoU  Sci.  27^282.    1919.]    Jour.  Ecol.  7:214.    1919. 

2266.  Walker,  Seth  S.  The  effect  of  aeration  and  other  factors  on  the  lime  requirement 
of  a  muck  soil.  Soil  Sci.  9:  77-81.  1920. — Air-drying  a  black  muck  soil  increases  the  lime 
requirements.  The  increase  in  lime  requirements  was  less  in  a  stirred  moist  portion  than 
in  a  water  covered  undisturbed  portion.  The  lime  requirement  of  stored  moist  samples 
increased  but  that  of  stored  diy  samples  decreased.  Soil  neutralized  with  calcium  carbonate 
and  stored  moist  showed  a  greater  increase  in  lime  requirement  than  unneutralised  soil. — 
W.  J.  Robbins, 

FERTILIZATION 

2267.  Beckwith,  Charles  C.  The  effect  of  certain  nitrogenous  and  pliosphatic  iertilizers 
on  the  yield  of  cranberries.    Soil  Sci.  8 :  483-490.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1723. 

2288.  Blair,  A.  W.  Barium  pliospliate  experiments.  Amer.  Pert.  52 :  142-144.  1920. — 
Experiment  was  made  comparing  barium  phosphate  and  other  phosphate  materials.  Beans 
and  com  were  grown.  Practically  no  increased  crop  production  was  secured  from  the  use 
fjf  barium  phosphate. — J,  J,  Skinner, 
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2269.  FoBMAN,  L.  W.  Reclaiming  Iowa's  "posh"  soils.  Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  191: 
162-176.    5  fig,    1919. 

2270.  Fbbab,  William.  Some  notes  of  fertilizers  and  the  war.  Bull.  Pennsylvania  Dept. 
Agric.  V :  29-33.  1918. — A  brief  summation  of  the  past  and  present  sources  of  supply  of  pot- 
ash, nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  with  remarks  concerning  the  di£Eiculties  which  are  beinff 
encountered  among  the  domestic  manufactures  of  fertilizers.—  C.  R,  Orion, 

2271.  Habbison,  W.  H.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Agricultfsxal  Chemist.  Sci.  Rept.  Agric. 
Res.  Inst.  Pusa  1918-19 :  3&-45.  1919. — ^A  summary  of  the  work  carried  on  during  the  year  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Institute,  Pusa,  India,  and  a  program  for  1919-20.  From  studies 
in  the  method  of  retention  of  superphosphate  in  soil,  it  is  concluded  that  the  phosphate  is 
held  in  non-calcareous  soils  by  absorption,  and  in  calcareous  soils  by  chemical  combination, 
and  therefore  the  range  of  application  and  method  of  emplo3rment  of  superphosphate  as  fer- 
tiliser must  be  different  in  the  two  types  of  soil. — Sugar  cane  {Saccharum  officinarum)  stored 
in  windrows  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  shows  increasing  content  of  both  glucose 
and  sucrose,  but  other  changes  render  the  final  sucrose  yield  nearly  constant  with  continued 
storage.  Immediately  following  heavy  rainfall  there  is  rapid  deterioration  of  the  cane.— 
In  fertilizer  experiments  with  rice  (Oryza  saliva),  green  manure  combined  with  ammonitmi 
sulphate  gave  an  increase  in  yield  almost  exactly  proportional  to  that  given  by  sulphate  alone. 
— Winfi^ld  Dudgeon. 

2272.  Jacob,  A.  Beelntrftchtigung  der  Bodenstruktur  durch  Kochsalz-DCngimg.  [In- 
jury of  the  soil  structure  through  applications  of  sodium  chloride.]  Illustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg. 
39:420-421.    1919. 

2273.  Jordan,  W.  H.,  and  G.  W.  Chubchill.  An  eiperlence  in  crop  production.  New 
York  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  [Geneva]  Bull.  465.    gO  p.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1164. 

2274.  MiTSCHEBLicH,  EiLH.  Alfbed.  Zum  Gehalt  der  Haferpflanze  an  Phosphorsluc 
und  seinen  Beziehungen  zu  der  durch  eine  NXhrstoffzufuhr  bedlngten  Ertxagserhohung.  [On 
the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  oat  plant  and  its  relation  to  the  increased  yield  resultinc 
from  the  addition  of  nutrients.]    Jour.  Landw.  67 :  171-176.    1  fig,    1919. 

2275.  MOnteb.  Pflanzenanalyse  und  Dfingerbed&inis  des  Bodens.  [Plant  analysis 
and  fertilizer  requirement  of  the  soil.]  Jour.  Landw.  67:  229-266.  1919.— The  following  re- 
sults reported  were  obtained  on  the  Lauchstedt  loessal  loam  soil  with  winter  wheat  when  fer- 
tilised with  different  materials:  Fertilizing  with  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  increased 
the  silicic  acid  content  of  the  straw,  fertilizing  with  nitrogen  decreased  it. — ^Fertilising  with 
potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  decreased  the  nitrogen,  calciiun  and  magnesium  content  of 
the  straw;  nitrogen  increased  it. — ^The  nitrogen  content  in  the  grain  was  decreased  by  potas- 
sium and  increased  by  phosphoric  acid. — The  chemical  analysis  of  the  wheat  plants  of  a  fer- 
tilized plat  gave  no  sure  indication  of  the  fertilizer  need  of  the  soil. — ^The  better  the  growing 
season,  the  more  does  nitrogen  control  the  formation  of  organic  substance,  especially  in  ibe 
grain,  therewith  the  total  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  taken  np- 
In  poorer  growing  seasons  potassium  influences  more  the  plant  production.  Phosphoric  add 
is  apparently  indifferent. — Nitrogen,  potassium  or  phosphoric  acid  used  alone  first  influenees 
the  straw. — The  weather  condition  of  any  year  exerts  a  strong  influence  upon  the  taking  up 
of  nitrogenous  matter,  sometimes  even  more  than  the  fertilizer  applied,  thereby  rendering 
the  percentages  of  nitrogen  resulting  from  incomplete  fertilizer  applications  unreliable  ia 
indicating  fertilizer  needs  of  the  soil. — The  nitrogen  requirement  of  the  Lauchstedt  soil  may 
be  determined  by  the  quantities  of  N,  CaO,  and  MgO  in  the  wheat  plant.  When  the  sum  of 
N,  CaO  and  MgO  in  grain  and  straw  for  1  hectar  amounts  to  more  than  90  kgm. ,  or  in  grain  more 
than  60  kgm.,  or  in  straw  more  than  30  kgm.,  then  there  is  sufficient  nitrogen  present  in  the 
soil. — If  after  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  N+CaO+MgO  percentages  from  the  potassium  per- 
centage the  result  is  positive,  the  potassium  content  of  the  soil  is  sufficient  for  plant  produe- 
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tion,  if  it  is  negative,  potassium  is  lacking. — The  plants  from  the  plats  without  fertilizer 
and  with  full  fertilizer  usually  contain  the  same  percentages  of  N  and  P|0».  Only  the  potas- 
sium content  of  the  straw  is  higher  in  the  fully  fertilized  plot  than  in  the  unfertilized  plot. 
A  comparison  of  the  plant  analysis  of  unfertilized  and  fully  fertilized  plots  gives  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  plant  food  in  a  soil.  The  fertilizer  requirement  of  a  soil  becomes  evident  if  the 
plants  of  two  incompletely  fertilized  plots  are  investigated,  e.g.,  plots  receiving  (1)  N,  and 
(2)  P/)»+K/)  applications  of  fertilizer.  If  thereupon  the  ratio  of  N :  K/)  is  less  than  100 :  200 
potassium  is  lacking;  if  it  is  wider,  then  sufficient  potassium  is  present.  If  the  ratio  N:  P/)» 
from  the  nitrogen  plot  is  wider  than  100:35  it  lacks  in  phosphoric  acid;  if  less,  then  no  lack 
exists.  If  from  the  PfOt+KsO-plot  the  ratio  of  N :  P/)i  is  less  than  100 :  60  it  lacks  in  nitrogen. 
If  the  ratio  of  SiOi:  N  is  wider  than  100:6  there  is  not  sufficient  N  present ;  if  less,  the  N  content 
18  sufficient  for  wheat  growth.  If  the  N  percentage  in  the  wheat  straw  found  for  the  N-plot 
18  considered  as  100,  then  enough  N  is  present  in  the  soil  of  the  PsOt+KfO-plot  when  the  ratio 
of  the  2  percentages  is  less  than  100:60. — C.  E.  Leighty. 

2276.  Rbimeb,  F.  C,  and  H.  V.  Tabtab.  Sulfur  as  a  fertilizer  for  alfalfa  In  Southern 
Oregon.  Oregon  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  163.  40  p.  9  fig,  1919. — Various  fertilizers  contain- 
ing sulfur,  such  as  flowers  of  sulfur,  superphosphate,  gypsum,  iron  sulfate,  ammonium  sulfate, 
potassiiun  sulfate,  magnesium  sulfate  and  sodium  sulfate,  on  various  types  of  soil  generally 
increased  the  yields  of  clover  and  alfalfa  very  greatly.  Most  of  the  soils  experimented  with 
were  well  supplied  with  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron  but  contained  only  limited 
amounts  of  sulfur.  None  of  them  were  acid,  and  none  contained  noticeable  amounts  of  alkali. 
Analyses  of  the  alfalfa  plants  which  had  received  applications  of  sulfate  fertilizers  showed 
that  they  had  larger  root  systems  with  more  nodules  on  them  and  that  they  contained  much 
more  sulfur,  more  protein,  and  more  nitrogen.  In  the  hay  from  the  sulfur  fertilized  plats 
from  71  to  79  per  cent  of  the  sulfur  was  in  the  organic  form,  the  remainder  in  the  sulfate  form, 
while  from  the  unfertilized  plats  it  was  all  in  the  organic  form.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
returns  from  the  use  of  superphosphate  have  not  been  greater  than  those  from  calcium  sulfate 
alone.  Flowers  of  sulfur  produce  as  marked  results  as  does  calcium  sulfate  but  a  somewhat 
longer  period  is  required  since  it  must  first  be  changed  to  the  sulfate  form  before  it  can  be 
utilized  by  the  plants.  On  soils  deficient  in  lime,  flowers  of  sulfur  should  be  used  only  in  con- 
junction with  liberal  quantities  of  lime  or  rock  phosphate  to  avoid  conditions  of  acidity. — 

B.  J.  Kraus. 

SOIL  BIOLOGY 

2277.  BoBNEBUSCH,  C.  H.  Bedjfmmelse  om  Skovjordens  Godhed  ved  Hjaelp  af  Bund- 
ftoraan.  [Judging  the  quality  of  soil  by  the  flora.]  Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  5:  37-50. 
1920. 

2278.  Fellebs,  C.  R.  ,  and  F.  E.  Allison.  The  protozoan  fauna  of  the  soils  of  New  Jersey. 
Soil  Sci.  9: 1-25.  PL  1-4,  1920.— Protozoa  were  found  in  all  soils  examined,  the  number  of 
species  ranging  from  2  to  28.  About  5000  per  gram  of  soil  were  found.  '  It  is  believed  that  in 
normal  New  Jersey  soils,  the  protozoa  exist  mainly  in  a  nontrophic  state. — W.  J.  Robbina, 

2279.  Geilmann,  [—],  Untersochung  des  Bakteriennlhrprftparates  der  Superphosphat- 
fabrlk  Nordenham.  [Investigation  of  the  bacterial  food  preparation  of  the  Nordenham  super- 
phosphate factory.]  Jour.  Landw.  67:  209-227.  1919.— The  superphosphate  factory  at  Nor- 
denham has  introduced  a  peat  preparation  which  is  designed  to  furnish  food  material  to  soil 
bacteria  and  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  activity.  The  preparation  itself  is  not  supposed 
to  act  as  a  fertilizer,  but  only  to  bring  about  nitrogenous  fertilization  through  increased  bac- 
terial activity.  Better  physical  condition  and  higher  productive  power  of  the  soil  and  pre- 
vention of  lodging  of  grain  crops  should  then  result.  These  investigations  have  shown:  (1) 
the  absolute  ineffectiveness  of  the  preparation;  (2)  that  an  increase  in  nitrogen  content  of 
the  soil  does  not  result  from  use  of  the  preparation ;  (3)  that  it  does  not  act  in  the  least  as 
uitrogenous  fertilizer;  and  (4)  that  it  does  not  result  in  increased  bacterial  activity  either  in 
the  soil  or  in  nutrient  solutions,  but  that  any  good  results  are  due  to  the  CaCOi  content. — 

C,  E.  Leighty, 
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2280.  GiBBS,  W.  M.  The  isolation  and  study  of  nitrifying  twcterU.  Soil  Sci.  8: 412-481. 
4pl.,lfig.    I919.--See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2188. 

2281.  Grbig-Smith,  R.  Contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  soil-fertility.  No.  ZVI.  The 
search  for  toxin-producers.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  34: 142-190.  1918.— Thia 
paper  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  subject  of  soil  toxins.  In  the  earlier  papers  it  was  shown  that 
soil  extracts  sometimes  contain  bacterio-toxic  substances.  Investigations  on  the  possibility 
that  these  toxic  substances  are  formed  by  bacteria,  moulds  and  amoebae  are  reported. 
These  organisms  were  grown  in  various  media  and  under  varying  conditions;  and  in  all  eases, 
the  signs  of  toxicity  to  the  test  organism  Bctcillus  prodigiostis  which  became  manifest  could 
be  attributed  to  an  alteration  in  the  reaction  of  the  media.  This  toxic  effect  was  found  to 
be  of  a  different  order  from  that  previously  noted  with  soil  extracts. — E,  Truog. 

2282.  HxTTCHiNsoN,  C.  M.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Bacteriologist.  Soi.  Rept. 
Agric.  Res.  Inst.  Pusa  1918-19:  10&~114.  1919. — ^The  report  summarises  investigations  ia 
progress  during  the  year  under  report  in  nitrification;  nitrogen  fixation;  green  manuring; 
biological  analyses  of  soils;  indigo  manufacture;  pebrine  disease  of  the  silkworm;  and  sterili- 
sation of  water. — Winfield  Dudgeon, 

2283.  Lton,  T.  L.,  J.  A.  Bizzell,  and  B.  D.  Wilson.  The  formation  of  nitrates  In  a  soil 
following  the  growth  of  red  clover  and  timothy.  Soil  Sci.  9:  53-64.  1920. — Cylinders  of  soU 
treated  with  dried  blood,  acid  phosphate,  potassium  chloride,  and  ground  limestone  and 
planted  to  timothy  or  clover  were  leached  with  distilled  water  during  the  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  crops  and  a  7  months  fallow  period  thereafter.  Twice  as  much  nitrogen  was  present  in 
the  drainage  water  from  the  clover  pots  as  the  timothy  pots.  There  was  little  difference  is 
the  quantities  of  nitrogen  leached  from  the  timothy  and  clover  soils  during  the  growth  of  those 
crops  but  during  the  first  two  months  of  fallowing,  ten  times  as  much  nitrogen  was  leached 
from  the  clover  soil  as  from  the  timothy  soil.  Com  and  oats  planted  after  one  month  fallowing 
yielded  twice  as  much  in  the  clover  soil  as  in  the  timothy  soil.  The  total  nitrogen  in  the 
drainage  water  and  in  the  com  and  oats  was  over  twice  as  much  in  the  case  of  the  eloTer 
soil  as  in  the  timothy  soil. — W,  J.  Bobbins. 

2284.  MiEOE,  E.  La  desinfection  du  sol.  [The  disinfection  of  the  soil.]  Prog.  Agric. 
et  Vitic.  74: 133-140.  1920. — A  discussion  of  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  anti- 
septic substances  on  the  yields  of  various  plants.  Generally,  most  of  these  substances  hsTe 
increased  very  markedly  the  yields  of  these  plants.  Sulfur  and  copper  sulfate  have  been 
very  efficacious  on  potatoes ;  lysol  and  formaldehyde  were  very  favorable  on  carrots.  Ty>laol, 
charcoal,  potassium  permanganate  and  calcium  hypochlorite  have  also  given  good  results  on 
truck  crops. — L.  Bonnet. 

2285.  Smith,  T.  A.  J.  Idanures  and  fertilizers  for  tobacco.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Victom 
17: 674-675.  1919. — The  need  of  phosphoric  acid  for  Victorian  soils  is  shown.  The  soils  SR 
naturally  rich  in  potash,  and  nitrogen  is  secured  by  growing  leguminous  crops.  Acid  phos- 
phate is  recommended,  applying  at  the  rate  of  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre.  A  crop  of  tobaeeo 
yielding  1875  pounds  per  acre  removes  65  pounds  of  nitrogen,  89  pounds  potash  and  8  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid. — J.  J,  Skinner. 

2286.  Waksman,  Selman  A.  Microbiological  studies  on  the  cranberry  bog  soils.  I.  The 
effect  of  liming  upon  the  microbial  population  of  the  cranberry  soil.  [Abstract.  ]  Absts.  Baei 
3 : 2.  1919. — "The  addition  of  ground  limestone,  at  the  rate  of  8000  pounds  per  acre,  to  a  Sa- 
vannah bottom  cranberry  bog  resulted  in  a  distinct  change  in  soil  reaction  and  microbial 
flora,  accompanied  by  a  twofold  increase  in  the  crop  for  the  four  years  after  the  lime  hadbeeo 
applied.  This  study  was  made  on  the  fourth  year  after  the  application  of  lime. — ^The  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  of  the  unlimed  soil  was  Ph»5.2  to  5.4;  the  Ph  of  the  limed  soil  was  equal 
to  6.2  to  6.4.  Ammonia  was  found  in  traces  in  both  soils.  The  limed  soil  contained  nitrites 
and  a  trace  of  nitrates,  while  the  unlimed  soil  had  no  nitrates  and  practically  no  nitrites,  indi- 
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eating  a  more  active  nitrification  resulting  from  the  change  of  reaction.  On  adding  the  two 
soils  to  nitrifying  solutions,  nitrification  was  found  to  be  more  active  in  the  limed  than  in  the 
unlimed  soil.  The  aerobic  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  Azolobacterf  were  found  in  the  limed 
soil,  but  not  in  the  unlimed  soil.  The  unlimed  soil  contains  6000  bacteria  and  5000  molds 
(spores  and  pieces  of  mycelium)  per  gram,  while  the  limed  soil  contained  20,000  bacteria  and 
1500  molds  per  gram,  showing  the  decrease  in  acidity  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  bacterial 
and  a  decrease  in  the  mold  flora."  [Author's  abstract  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session, 
Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Beddick. 

2287.  Whiting,  Albert  L.,  and  Warren  R.  Schoonover.  The  comparative  rate  of  de- 
composition of  green  and  cured  clover  tops  in  soil.  Soil  Sci.  9: 137-149.  1920. — Green  clover 
at  the  rate  of  50  tons  per  acre  or  cured  clover  in  equivalent  amounts  was  mixed  with  a  brown 
silt  and  incubated  in  tumblers  or  1  gallon  pots.  Under  aerobic  conditions  the  green  and  cured 
clover  underwent  the  same  type  of  decomposition  but  the  curing  retarded  the  decomposition 
as  measured  by  ammonification,  nitrification  and  loss  of  carbon.  Under  anaerobic  condi- 
tions, the  types  of  decomposition  of  green  and  cured  clover  were  very  different. — W,  J,  Rabbins, 

FERTILIZER  RESOURCES 

2288.  Anonymous.  German  potash  production.  Amer.  Fertilizer  52 :  70.  1920. — During 
January,  1920,  the  potash  production  in  Germany  was  550,000  tons. — /.  /.  Skinner, 

2289.  BANCROFT)  Wilder  D.  [Rev.  of:  Llotd,  Strauss  L.  Mining  and  manufacture  of 
fertilizing  materials  and  their  relation  to  soils.  19  x  14  cm, ,  vi+16S  p.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. : 
New  York,  1918.    $2.00.]    Jour.  Phys.  Chem.  23:  442.    1919. 

2290.  De  Turk,  Ernest.  Potassium-bearing  minerals  as  a  source  of  potassium  for  plant 
growth.  Soil  Sci.  8 :  269-301.  1919. — ^Applications  of  2  tons  per  acre  of  orthoclase,  microline, 
leucite  and  alunite  to  limed  peat  soil  increased  the  yield  of  buckwheat  from  20  to  35  per  cent. 
Lepidolide  was  detrimental  probably  due  to  an  excess  of  soluble  lithiimi.  The  potassium  in 
dune  sand  crushed  to  pass  a  100  mesh  sieve  (100  meshes  to  an  inch)  will  produce  0.114  pound 
of  soluble  potassium.— IF.  /.  Bobbins. 

2291.  Frost,  A.  C.  The  phosphate  production  in  Algeria.  Amer.  Fertilizer  52 :  70.  1920. 
— There  were  201,013  tons  of  phosphate  produced  in  Algeria  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1919. 
— /.  J,  Skinner. 

2292.  Smith,  T.  A.  J.  The  importance  of  lime  in  agriculture.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  17: 
682-683.  1919. — ^The  forms  of  lime  are  described.  Large  deposits  of  limestone  are  found  in 
Northern,  Northeastern,  Western  and  Gippsland  Districts  of  Victoria. — /.  /.  Skinner. 

SOIL  ANALYSIS 

2293.  Ames,  J.  W.,  and  C.  J.  Schollenbergbr.  Calcium  and  magnesium  content  of 
virgin  and  cultivated  soils.  Soil  Sci.  8 :  323-^335.  1919.— Determinations  of  the  total  calcium 
and  magnesium,  the  calcium  and  magnesium  soluble  in  0.2  normal  nitric  acid,  the  carbonates 
and  the  reaction  of  virgin  and  cultivated  soils  from  23  locations  in  Ohio  show  that  there  is  a 
concentration  of  readily  soluble  calcium  and  magnesium  at  the  surface  in  most  virgin  soils. 
When  the  proportion  of  the  total  bases  which  is  soluble  is  high  the  soil  is  likely  to  contain  more 
carbonate  and  to  be  more  basic  to  tests. — W.  J.  Bobbins. 

2294.  [Tanslet,  A.  G.]  Investigations  on  soil.  [Rev.  of:  Hibbard,  P.  L.  Changes  in 
ooiiqx>6ition  of  the  soil  and  of  the  water  extract  of  the  soil  following  the  addition  of  manure. 
Soil  Sci.  7:  259-272.    1919.]    Jour.  Ecol.  7:  214-215.    1919. 
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SOIL  CLASSIFICATION 

2295.  Beck,  M.  W.,  M.  Y.  Longacbb,  and  othbbs.  Soil  survey  of  Howard  CooBtj, 
Arkansas.  Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:  5-67.  1 
fig,f  1  map  (colored),    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2296.  Cabtsr,  W.  T.,  J.  M.  Sntdeb,  and  O.  C.  Bbucb.  Soil  survey  of  Baltimore  Cooatj, 
Maryland.  Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917 : 5-40.  1  Jig., 
1  map  (colored).    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2298. 

2297.  Cobb,  W.  B.,  E.  S.  Vanatta,  L.  L.  Brinklbt,  S.  F.  Davidbon,  and  F.  N.  McDow- 
BLL.  Soil  survey  of  Beaufort  County,  North  Carolina.  Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur. 
Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:  7-39.  1  fig.,  1  map  (colored),  1919. — For  character  of  report 
see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2298.  Davis,  L.  Vincent,  and  H.  W.  Warnbb.  Soil  survey  of  Buena  Vista  County,  Iowa. 
Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:  5-^.  Fig.  i,  1  map 
(colored) .  1919. — Buena  Vista  County  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Iowa  in  a  prairie 
region.  The  topography  is  flat  to  gently  rolling.  Morainic  deposits  contributed  to  the  more 
rolling  topography.  The  ruling  elevation  of  the  county  is  1537  feet  above  sea  level.— The 
Missouri-Mississippi  river  drainage  divide  passes  through  the  county  in  a  general  north  and 
south  direction.  The  incipient  drainage  systems  arise  in  poorly  drained  areas.  Artificial 
drainage  is  generally  necessary  for  satisfactory  cropping. — ^Transportation  facilities  are  fur- 
nished by  five  railroads. — ^The  mean  annual  precipitation  is  29.80  inches,  and  is  distributed 
favorably  for  crops.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  46.30*'F.  The  average  growing  season 
is  151  days.  Numerous  low-lying  areas  are  particularly  subject  to  early  frost  in  fall. — ^Agri- 
culture which  is  the  principal  industry  in  Buena  Vista  County  consists  mainly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  com,  oats  and  hay  and  the  raising  and  feeding  of  hogs,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 
Com  is  the  principal  crop. — The  soils  of  the  county  are  mainly  of  glacial  origin.  The  soils 
are  predominantly  dark-colored.  In  the  poorly  drained  areas  the  lime  content  is  often  high. 
Alluvial  soils  are  found  on  the  terraces  along  the  Little  Sioux  River  and  on  the  first  bottoms 
of  those  natural  drainage  ways  of  sufficient  size  to  have  developed  flood  plains.  Several  areas 
of  Muck  and  Peat  are  found  in  the  county. — Steep  slopes  of  the  glacial  soils  frequently  are  for- 
ested, principally  with  bur  oak,  soft  maple,  elm,  basswood  and  red  oak.  In  the  muck  and 
peat  areas  water  loving  flora  are  still  to  be  f  oimd  in  various  stages  of  decomposition. — ^Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  population  is  rural.  Artificial  drainage  has  permitted  the  extension  of 
the  limits  of  arable  land. — F.  B,  Howe. 

2299.  Deetbb,  £.  B.,  and  F.  H.  Cohn.  Soil  survey  of  Faulkner  County,  Arkuisat. 
Advance  sheets.  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:5-33.  1  fig.,!  m^ 
(colored).    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

I 

1^300.  EcKHANN,  £.  C,  AND  A.  T.  Strahobn.  Soil  survey  of  Anaheim  Area,  California. 
Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1916: 5-77.  1  fig,,  1  map  (cd- 
ored).    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2301.  Goodman,  A.  L.,  A.  H.  Meter,  R.  W.  McClxtre,  and  B.  H.  Hendricxson.  Soil 
survey  of  Amite  County,  Mississippi.  Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric.  1917 : 5-37.  /  fig. ,  /  map  (colored) .  1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Abats. 
5,  Entry  2316. 

2302.  Hall,  E.  C,  and  E.  I.  Anqell.  Soil  survey  of  Wapello  County,  Iowa.  Advance 
sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:  5-42.  1  fig.,  1  map  (coZorifl. 
1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 
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2303.  Jones,  £.  M.,  and  A.  T.  Sweet.  Soil  survey  of  Covington  County,  Mississippi. 
Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917: 5-39.  1  fig,,  1  map  (eoU 
ored).    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  2316. 

2304.  Kbusekopf,  H.  H.,  J.  H.  Agee,  and  R.  H.  Hall.  Soil  survey  of  Callaway  County, 
Missouri.  Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1916: 5-37.  1  fig., 
1  map  {colored),    1919. — ^For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  2316. 

2305.  Maxson,  E.  T.,  C.  E.  Deardorff,  W.  A.  Rockie  and  J.  M.  Sntdeb.  Soil  survey 
of  Burke  County,  Georgia.  Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 
1917:5-29.  1  fiig.,1  map  (colored).  1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry 
2316. 

2306.  Meters,  A.  H.,  and  T.  H.  Benton.  Soil  survey  of  Henry  County,  Iowa.  Advance 
sheets.  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:  5-31.  1  fi^.,  t  map  (colored). 
1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2307.  Meyer,  A.  H.,  and  B.  H.  Hendrickson.  Soil  survey  of  St.  Martin  Parish,  Louisi- 
ana. Advance  sheets.  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:  5-31.  1  fig.,  1 
map  (colored),    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2308.  Nelson,  J.  W.,  C.  J.  Zinn,  and  others.  Soil  survey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area,  Cali- 
fornia. Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1916:  5-76.  S  pi.,  1 
fi^,,  1  map  (colored).    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2309.  Roqers,  R.  F.,  and  W.  G.  Smith.  Soil  survey  of  Calhoun  County,  Michigan. 
Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1916 : 5-52.  1  fig.,  t  maps  (eoU 
ored).    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2310.  Rogers,  R.  F.,  and  L.  A.  Wolfanqer.    Soil  survey  of  Chase  County,  Nebraska.* 
Advance  sheets.  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:  5-64.    1  fig.,  1  map 
(colored).    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2311.  Smies,  E.  H.  Soil  survey  of  Canadian  County,  Oldahoma.  Advance  sheets.  Field 
Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917 : 5-58.  lfig.,1  map  (colored) ,  1919.— Canadian 
County,  Oklahoma,  is  situated  in  the  Great  Plains  region  and  consists  of  undulating  to  rolling 
uplands  with  a  ruling  elevation  of  1375  feet  above  sea  level.  The  area  is  thoroughly  drained 
by  four  of  the  parallel  streams  that  cross  western  Oklahoma  in  a  southeastward  direction. — 
Grain  farming  is  the  important  industry  of  the  county  with  the  raising  and  fattening  of  live- 
stock as  the  codrdinate  industry.  The  principal  farm  crops  are  com,  oats,  wheat,  grain  sor- 
ghums, alfalfa,  hay  and  cotton.  Fruit  growing  is  developed  to  some  extent  in  part  of  the 
county.  Railrpad  facilities  are  good. — The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  about  32  inches.  The 
liighest  rainfall  occurs  during  the  growing  season  while  the  winter  months  are  comparatively 
dry.  The  lowest  annual  rainfall  recorded  is  17.27  inches.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
58.6**F.  Hot,  dry  winds  from  the  south  sometimes  cause  considerable  damage  to  crops. — 
The  upland  soils  of  the  county  are  classed  into  two  general  divisions,  residual  prairie  soils 
and  soils  largely  of  wind  blown  origin.  The  residual  prairie  soils  are  derived  from  the  imder- 
lying  red  sandstones  and  shales,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Permian  Red  Beds.  They  are 
usually  calcareous.  The  wind  blown  soils  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  material  blown 
up  over  the  uplands  from  the  near-by  alluvial  flood  plains.  The  alluvial  bottom-land  soils 
are  divided  into  two  general  divisions,  terrace  or  second-bottom  soils,  and  the  more  i^cent 
alluvial  or  first-bottom  soils. — The  principal  native  grasses  of  the  Upland  soils  consisted  chiefly 
of  blue  stem/ buffalo  grass,  grama,  mesquite  and  a  variety  of  bunch  grasses.  Blue  stem  dis- 
appears after  being  pastured  for  a  few  years  and  the  principal  growth  is  mesquite.  Timber 
belts  lie  along  most  of  the  drainage  ways  in  the  more  rolling  sections.  The  trees  are  chiefly 
elm,  hackberry,  black  walnut,  cottonwood  and  oak.  Red  cedar  was  once  abimdant. — ^The 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  streams  and  on  the  prairie  soils  are  fairly  well  improved. — 
F.  B.  Howe. 
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2312.  Tabtab,  H.  v.,  and  F.  C.  Reimeb.  The  soils  of  Jackson  County.  Oregon  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  164.  6i  p.  1  map.  1920. — ^An  area  of  approximately  544  square  miles  of  valley 
and  adjacent  hill  and  moimtain  land  in  the  central  part  of  Jackson  County  were  studied. 
The  soil  types  are  numerous  and  fall  principally  into  two  classes,  residual  and  alluvial,  rang- 
ing from  fine  sandy  loam  to  clay  adobe.  Results  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  most  important 
soil  types  showed,  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium, 
that  none  are  acid,  that  the  phosphorus  supply  is  only  fair  to  low,  that  the  nitrogen  content 
(also  organic  matter)  is  prevailingly  low,  and  that  sulfur  is  present  in  most  of  the  soils  in 
quantities  so  small  that  it  is  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  the  growth  of  crops  making  large 
demands  for  that  plant  food.  Irrigation  and  drainage  are  needed  in  some  places. — E.  J. 
Kraus. 

2313.  Thobp,  W.  £.,  and  H.  J.  Habpeb.  Soil  survey  of  Blackhawk  County,  Iowa. 
Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:  7-43.  1  fig.,  i  pi.,  1 
map  (colored).    1919. — For  character  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2314.  Tillman,  B.  W.,  F.  A.  Hates,  and  F.  Z.  Hutton.  Soil  survey  of  Drew  County, 
Arkansas.  Advance  sheets.  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917 : 5-46.  i  fig., 
1  map  (colored).    1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

2315.  Tillman,  B.  W.,  and  B.  F.  Hensel.  Soil  survey  of  Phelps  County,  Nebraskt. 
Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917: 5-40.  /  y?g.,  1  map  {col- 
ored).   1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  2316. 

2316.  Tillman,  B.  W.,  and  B.  F.  Hensel.  Soil  survey  of  Wayne  County,  Nebraska. 
Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917:  5^7.  1  fig.ylfMLf 
(colored) .  1919. — Situated  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  Wayne  County  covers  about  450  squaw 
miles.  The  topography  is  uneven,  ranging  from  hills  to  level  areas.  Three-fourths  of  the 
county  is  upland,  one-eighth  bottom  land  and  the  remainder  terrace.  The  bottom  areas  lie 
at  about  1500  feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  hills  are  160  feet  higher. — ^The  climate  is  suited 
to  general  farming,  with  an  annual  precipitation  of  28  inches  and  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  48^F.  The  growing  season  of  144  days  receives  about  one-half  of  the  annual  rainfalL— 
The  upland  soils,  comprising  76  per  cent  of  the  county,  are  loess  of  the  Marshall  and  Xnox 
series.  The  former  is  a  black  soil  while  the  latter  is  light  brown.  Both  are  silt  loams,  and 
quite  productive.  The  sedimentary  soils,  covering  17.5  per  cent  of  the  county  are  the  most 
productive  although  the  terrace  areas,  ranking  with  the  loess  in  fertility,  are  exceUent.— 
The  main  industry  of  the  county  is  agriculture.  The  principal  crops  are  com,  oats,  alfalfa, 
clover,  timothy,  wheat  and  hay.  Wheat  is  about  the  only  cash  crop.  Over  one-third  of  the 
crop  acreage  every  year  is  com.  Stock  raising  is  constantly  receiving  greater  attention.-- 
Progressive  farmers  follow  systematic  crop  rotation.  Drainage,  especially  t)n  the  bottom 
lands,  is  being  rapidly  developed.  Good  crops  are  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  county  although 
the  production  is  below  what  it  should  be  for  soils  of  such  high  natural  fertility.  The  crop- 
ping systems  in  vogue  are  not  keeping  up  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  green  manures  and  legumes. — H.  0.  Buchman. 

2317.  Van  Duyne,  C,  L.  R.  Schoenmann,  and  S.  D.  Averitt.  Soil  survey  of  Shelby 
County,  Kentucky.  Advance  sheets,  .Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1916: 
5-64.  /  fig.^  1  pl.f  1  map  (colored).  1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entrj' 
2316.^ 

2318.  Van  Duyne,  C,  W.  E.  McLendon,  W.  J.  Latimer,  and  I.  M.  Morrison.  Soil 
survey  of  Marlboro  County,  South  Carolina.  Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soilsr 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1Q17:  5-72.  2  jig.,  1  map  (colored).  1919.— Marlboro  County  occupies  & 
belt  in  northeastern  South  Carolina  extending  from  the  crest  of  the  Sandhill  region  down  into 
the  lower  Coastal  Plain.  The  elevations  range  from  140  to  300  feet.  The  area  is  in  part  undu- 
lating and  in  part  flat  and  poorly  drained.    Drainage  is  into  the  Pee  Dee  River. — The  winters 
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are  short  and  mild  while  the  summers  are  long  and  hot.  Two-thirds  of  the  47  inches  of  rain 
fall  during  the  summer  months.  The  growing  season  is  about  216  days.  A  great  variety  of 
crops  may  be  grown. — ^Marlboro  County  is  one  of  the  best  developed  counties  agriculturally 
of  the  state.  Many  different  soil  types  occur,  those  of  the  coastal  plain  being  extensively 
farmed  and  mostly  to  cotton.  While  the  terrace  soils  along  the  Pee  Dee  River  are  cropped, 
the  bottom  lands  yet  remain  to  be  developed.  Com,  cowpeas,  wheat  and  oats  do  well.  Pea- 
luts  yield  splendidly  on  all  soils.  The  first  bottoms  are  fine  grass  lands  and  offer  splendid 
spportunities  for  cattle  raising. — Crops  are  not  very  often  grown  in  rotation  and  the  land 
s  running  down.  Constantly  increasing  amounts  of  fertilizer  are  necessary.  Complete  mixed 
'ertilisers  are  most  generally  purchased.  Some  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  as  a  top  dressing.  Lime 
Uthough  needed  has  not  come  into  general  use. — H,  0.  Buckman, 

2319.  W ATKINS,  W.  I.,  £.  D.  FowLEB,  H.  I.  CoHN,  J.  A.  Macklis,  and  H.  H.  Kbxtbb- 
copr.  Soil  survey  of  Texas  County,  Missouri.  Advance  sheets,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Soils, 
[J.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1917 : 5-36.  1  fig. ,  /  map  (colored) .  1919. — For  character  of  report  see  Bot. 
ibsts.  5,  Entry  2316. 

MOISTURE  RELATIONS 

2320.  Habding,  S.  T.  Relation  of  the  moisture  equivalent  of  soils  to  the  moisture  proper- 
ies  under  field  conditions  of  irrigation.  Soil  Sci.  8 : 3(^-312.  6  fig,  1919. — ^A  comparison  was 
nade  of  the  moisture  equivalent  with  the  critical  moisture  points  of  soils  under  actual  field 
(ondition^of  irrigation  practice.  The  results  include  over  9000  individual  moisture  deter- 
uinations  and  136  determinations  of  moisture  equivalent  varying  from  4.1  to  37.6.  The  max- 
mum  field  capacity,  the  normal  field  capacity,  soil  moisture  before  irrigation,  and  soil  mois- 
ure  at  permanent  wilting  of  the  crop  were  studied.  Expressed  as  per  cent  of  the  moisture 
iquivalent  the  moisture  at  the  time  of  permanent  wilting  alone  shows  a  linear  relationship 
with  the  moisture  equivalent.  This  for  the  surface  foot  is  about  15  per  cent  less  than  that 
fiven  by  the  formula  of  Bbiqgs  and  Shantz. — W.  J.  Robbins, 

2321.  Knapp,  Geobqe  S.  Winter  irrigation  for  western  Kansas.  Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta« 
jiTC.  72.    8  p.    Jan.,  1919. 

METHODS 

2322.  Beab,  Fibman  E.,  and  Geobob  M.  McClubb.  Sampling  soil  plots.  Soil  Sci.  9: 
5-75.  4  fiff'  1920. — The  composite  from  a  one-twentieth  acre  plot  should  be  made  up  of  20 
amples,  each  12  inches  in  depth  and  uniformly  distributed  over  the  plot. — W.  J.  Rabbins. 

2323.  Gabdneb,  Willabd.  A  new  soil  elutriator.  Soil  Sci.  9:  191-197.  i  fig.  PL  1. 
920. — An  elutriator  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soil  is  described  and  figured. — W,  J, 
M>hins. 

2324.  Gillespie,  L.  J.  Colorimetric  determination  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  without 
suffer  mixtures,  with  especial  reference  to  soils.  Soil  Sci.  9 :  115-136.  /  fi^.  1920. — A  simple 
oethod  is  described  for  the  colorimetric  determination  of  the  hydrogen-ion  exponent  with- 
out the  use  of  buffer  mixtures.  The  method  also  provides  for  the  elimination  of  errors  due  to 
he  turbidity  of  the  solution  in  which  the  determination  is  made.  Each  color  standard  con- 
tists  of  two  test  tubes,  one  tube  containing  5  cc.  of  dilute  acid,  the  other  5  cc.  of  dilute  alkali, 
rhe  tubes  together  contain  10  drops  of  indicator  solution,  the  10  being  divided  between  the 
klkaline  and  acid  tubes  in  various  "drop  ratios. "  To  10  cc.  of  the  imknown  solution,  10  drops 
)f  the  indicator  solution  are  added  and  compared  with  the  two  color  standards  by  means  of 
i  simple  comparator.  A  table  is  given  of  the  pH  for  each  drop  ratio  of  the  indicators  used 
vhieh  cover  a  range  of  Pb  3.1  to  Ph  9.75.  Soil  extracts,  water  clear,  were  prepared  by  the 
ise  of  colloidal  iron  solution  as  a  precipitant  and  pH  measurements  of  the  water  extracts  of 
line  soils  prepared  by  this  method  gave  the  same  results  as  were  obtained  by  the  usual 
aethods. — W.  J.  Robbins, 
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2325.  Hurst,  C.  T.,  and  J.  £.  Greaves.  Some  factors  influencing  the  qnantitatiTe  deter- 
mination of  chlorides  in  soil.  Soil  Sci.  9:41-^1.  1920. — A  soil  extract  is  obtained  by  filtering 
through  a  Pasteur-Chamberland  filter  or  by  the  use  of  alum  and  the  chlorides  determined  by 
the  method  given  in  detail. — W.  J.  Rohhins, 

2326.  Robinson,  R.  H.  Concerning  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  reaction  between  Ume-mLter 
and  acid  soils.  Soil  Sci.  9 :  151-157.  1920. — The  length  of  time  of  heating  and  the  temperature 
used  during  the  process  of  evaporation  affects  the  lime  requirement  of  acid  soils  as  determined 
by  the  Veitch  method.  Variations  in  the  lime  requirement  of  a  soil  from  1300  pounds  per 
acre  when  evaporation  occurred  in  2.5  hours  at  70**  to  4600  pounds  per  acre  where  evaporatioo 
occurred  at  110®  in  8  hours  were  found. — W.  J,  Robbing. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2327.  Call,  L.  E.  Director's  report.  Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  1917-18.  SS  p.  1018.— 
See  Bot.  AbsU.  5,  Entries  1466,  2024. 

2328.  Jo  VINO,  S.  Osservazionl  sull'aridocoltura  italiana.  [Observations  upon  dry  fum- 
ing in  Italy.]  Stas.  Sperim.  Agrarie  Italiane  52: 69-121.  125-192.  1919.— A  lengthy  study  of 
the  subject  divided  in  the  following  way:  (1)  the  climate  of  the  arid  regions  of  Italy,  (2) 
the  soil  of  the  arid  regions  of  Italy,  (3)  biological  characteristics  of  Italian  dry  farming,  (4) 
the  function  of  fallowing  in  Italy,  (5)  the  critical  period  in  the  spring,  (6)  the  simmier  crit- 
ical period,  (7)  means  of  favoring  the  evolution  of  the  present  cultural  conditioni.  In  thii 
piqier  are  studied  the  adaptations  of  plants  to  the  conditions  of  the  arid  regions:  low  soil- 
water  content,  high  temperature  and  strong  illumination.  A  lengthy  abstract  of  this  paper 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  technical  side  is  to  be  found  in  Monthly  Bull.  Intemation.  Instit. 
Agric.  Rome  10*:  522^26.    1919.     (English  edition.)— A.  Bonazzi. 

2329.  HoDSOLL,  H.  £.  P.  The  care  of  the  soil.  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic  Soc.  45:  22-28.  1910. 
— /.  K.  Shaw. 

2330.  HowABD,  A.,  AND  G.  L.  C.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Botanists.  ScL  Rept. 
Agric.  Res.  Inst.  Pusa  1918-19:  46-67.    PI,  5  and  6.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1160. 

2331.  MiDDLETON,  HowABD  E.  The  moisture  equivalent  in  relation  to  the  mecbaidctl 
analysis  of  soils.  Soil  Sci.  9:159-167.  1  fig.  1920. — The  maximum  percentage  of  water  which 
a  soil  can  retain  in  opposition  to  a  force  equal  to  1000  times  that  of  gravity  (the  moisture  equir- 
alent)  was  compared  with  the  mechanical  analyses.  The  relation  between  the  percentage  of 
sand,  silt  and  clay  and  the  moisture  equivalent  was  found  to  be  0.063  sand+0.291  silt+0-^ 
clay  >■  moisture  equivalent.  The  presence  of  considerable  organic  matter  increases  the  moiA- 
ture  equivalent  and  disturbs  the  above  relation. — W.  J.  Bobbins. 

2332.  PowEBS,  W.  L.  Duty  of  water  in  irrigation.  Oregon  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  161. 
iOp.,  1  fi>g.  1920. — Proper  economical  irrigation  is  necessary  to  permanent  irrigative  agricul- 
ture. By  saving  50  per  cent  of  the  water  now  used  in  many  places,  it  will  be  possible  to  double 
the  crop  producing  area.  The  economical  use  and  duty  of  irrigation  water  depend  upon  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions  of  culture,  method  of  distributing  and  handling  of  the  water,  tjrpes  of 
crops  produced,  and  environment.  Soil  fertility  is  one  of  the  most  important  facton  af- 
fecting irrigation  requirements,  for  it  is  frequently  possible  to  double  the  returns  from  eadi 
imit  of  water  supplied  by  applying  needed  simple  fertilizers.  At  times  one  ton  of  manore 
may  equal  100  tons  of  water  in  securing  returns.  Irrigation  farming  reaches  its  hif^ieft 
development  in  connection  with  intensive  farming.  In  general  it  is  better  economy  to  pro- 
vide only  a  moderate  allowance  of  water  with  reasonably  priced  structures  than  to  provide 
a  liberal  supply  at  a  great  expense  and  invite  additional  drainage  assessments  later. — E.  /• 
Kraus. 
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2333.  Powers,  W.  L.  ,  and  W.  W.  Johnston.  The  Improvement  and  irrigiatioit  requirement 
of  wild  meadow  and  tule  land.  Oregon  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  167.  Uv-i^fio-  1920.—See 
Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1196. 

2334.  Wherrt,  Edgar  T.  Soil  tests  of  Ericaceae  and  other  reaction-sensitive  families 
in  northern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.    Rhodora  22 :  33-49.    1920. 

2335.  WiTTMACK,  L.  Die  Bonitierung  des  Bodens  nach  der  Unkrautpflanzen.  [The  rating 
fA  soils  according  to  the  weeds  growing  on  them.  ]   lUustrierte  Landw.  Zeitg.  39 :  391-392.    1919. 

TAXONOMY  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS 

J.  M.  Grbenman,  Editor 
E.  B.  Patson,  AsMiani  Editor         • 

GENERAL 

2336.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  William  Mansreld.  Squlbb's  atlas  of  the  official  drugs. 
ess  p.,  illustrcUed.    1919.  ]    Druggists  Giro.  63 :  243.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1691 . 

2337.  B.  D.  Quelques  plantes  nouvelles.  [Some  new  plants.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  91: 
26Q-262.     Fig.  84-86.    Apr.,  1919. 

2338.  Bolus,  Harriet  M.  L.  Elementary  lessons  in  systematic  botany.  Based  on  famil- 
iar species  of  the  South  African  Flora,  with  an  introduction  and  eight  summaries.  Illus- 
trated by  Mart  M.  Page.    96  p.,  B4  fig.    1919. 

2339.  Brown,  William  H.,  and  Arthur  F.  Fischer.  Philippine  mangrove  swamps. 
Bur.  Forestry  Dept.  Agric.  and  Nat.  Resources  [Manila]  Bull.  17.  ISi  p.  PI.  1-47.  1918. — 
About  30  species  are  listed  as  mangrove-swamp  plants  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  these  belong 
to  17  families.  A  key  to  the  genera  is  given,  the  species  are  described  and  their  local  names 
recorded.  The  paper  is  copiously  illustrated  by  reproductions  from  photographs. — J,  M. 
Greenman. 

2340.  Buswell,  W.  M.    Familiar  wildflowers  of  Florida.    Amer.  Bot.  25: 90-93.    1919. 

2341.  Chevalier,  Aug.  Catalogue  des  plantes  du  jardin  botanlque  de  Saigon.  [Cata- 
logue of  plants  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Saigon.]  68  p.  1919. — ^The  introductory  matter 
includes  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  Botanical  Garden.  In  appendix  II  is  included 
a  number  of  changes  in  nomenclature,  the  new  binomials  proposed  being  necessitated  by  the 
determination  of  the  exact  status  of  some  of  Loureiro's  hitherto  imperfectly  known  species. 
—E.  D.  Merrill. 

2342.  Cremata,  Merlino.  Cercas,  alambradas  y  setos  en  Cuba.  [Fences  and  hedges 
in  Cnba.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2:  26^272.  i9fig.  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry 
S27. 

2343.  EwART,  A.  J.  Contributions  to  the  flora  of  Australia.  No.  26.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Victoria  (N.  S.)  30:  173-177.    1918. 

2344.  Gertz,  Otto.  Christopher  Rostii  herbarium  vlvum.  Bin  deutsches  herbar  vom 
jAhre  1610.  [The  herbarium  of  Christopher  Rostius.  A  Gehnan  herbarium  of  the  year  1610.1 
Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr.  67 :  369-382.  1918. — This  collection  consists  of  363  specimens  of  plants, 
ohiefly  of  central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region,  mounted  in  a  bound  volume  20x16.5 
em.  in  size.  The  original  author  is  unknown,  but  a  history  of  the  herbarium  is  in  part  recorded. 
A  list  of  the  original  names  accompanying  the  specimens  is  given  with  their  present  binomial 
equivalents. — J.  M.  Greenman. 
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2245,  Hallier,  Hans.  Ueber  Gaertner'sche  Gattungen  and  Arten  unsicherer  SteUvng, 
einlge  Rublaceen,  Sapotaceen,  Comaceen  und  fiber  versunkene  Querverbinduneen  der  Tropea- 
Under.  [Horticultural  genera  and  species  of  uncertain  position,  some  Rubiaceae,  Sapotaceae, 
Comaceae;  submerged  land-connections  in  the  tropics.]  Recueil  Trav.  Bot.  N^erlandais  15: 
27-122.    1918. 

2346.  Hemslet,  W.  B.  ,  and  others.  Flora  of  Aldabra :  with  notes  on  the  flora  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919:  108-153.  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4, 
Entry  339. 

2347.  Kops,  Jan,  F.  W.  van  Eeden,  and  L.  Vutck.  Flora  Batava.  Afbeelding  en 
Beschrijving  der  Nederlandische  Gewassen.  [Flora  of  Batavla.  Illustrations  and  descrlpttois 
of  plants  of  Holland.]  Aflevering  396e-399e.  PL  1977-1992.  Martinus  Nijhoff's,  Graven- 
hage.  1919. — The  present  parts  contain  descriptions  and  colored  illustrations  of  the  follow- 
ing vascular  plants:  Carex  Kneitckeriana  Zahn,  Cyperua  vegeius  Willd.,  Glyceria  plicata  Fr., 
Veronica  praecox.  All.,  Solanum  nitidibaccaium  Bitter,  Rubus  humifustts  Weihe  &  Ness,  R. 
pyramidaliB  Kaltenb.,  R,  caesius  var.  aquaiicus  Weihe  &  Ness,  Rumex  odontocarpus  Sandor, 
and  Lathyrus  cicera  L.  The  non-vascular  plants  included  are:  Hydnum  violticeum  Thore, 
H.  nigrum  Fr. ,  Psathyrella  disseminata  P. ,  Peziza  hemisphaerica  Hoff . ,  Clavaria  aurea  SchaefF. , 
Mycena  epipterygia  Scop.,  Amanita  porphyria  Fr.,  and  Hygrophorus  pratemis  Fr. — J,  M, 
Oreenman, 

2348.  Lane-Poole,  C.  E.  Report  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department  for  the  half-yetr 
ended  30th  of  June,  1918.  Semi-Ann.  Progress  Kept.  Woods  and  Forests  Dept.  Western  Aus- 
tralia.   17  p.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  443. 

2349.  MoLA,  Pasquale.  Flora  delle  acque  Sarde.  Contributo  delle  Piante  idrofite  ed 
igrofite  della  Sardegna.  [Flora  of  the  Sardinian  waters.  Hydrophytes  and  hygrophytes  of 
Sardinia.]    Atti  R.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino  54 :  478-502.    1918-1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1026. 

2350.  Nelson,  James  C.  A  comparison  of  the  flora  of  southern  British  Columbia  with 
that  of  the  State  of  Washington,  as  illustrated  by  the  floras  of  Henry  and  Piper.  [Rev.  of: 
Henry,  Joseph  Kaye.  Flora  of  Southern  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island.  509  p. 
W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.:  Toronto,  1915.]  Torreya  19:  174-184.  1919.— Henry's  Flora,  although 
covering  a  territory  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of  Washington^  and  extending  to  the 
eastward  so  as  to  include  the  Rocky  Mountain  flora,  mentions  only  2359  named  forms  as  com- 
pared with  2511  in  Piper's  Flora  of  Washington.  Of  these  1517,  or  about  60  per  cent,  are  com- 
mon to  both  manuals.  Assiuning  equal  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  both  authors,  two  con- 
clusions seem  to  be  justified.  (1 )  That  Washington  is  a  region  of  more  marked  endemism  than 
British  Columbia.  (2)  That  the  49th  parallel  seems  to  come  very  near  to  a  line  marking  the 
extreme  northward  dominance  of  the  Califomian  flora  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extreme 
southern  extension  of  the  Alaskan  flora  on  the  other.  In  Henry's  Flora  there  are  764  fonns 
not  mentioned  by  Piper  ;  in  Piper's  928  not  mentioned  by  Henry.  These  species  are  arranged 
by  groups  to  show  distribution  and  degree  of  endemism.  A  table  of  discrepancies  in  the  case 
of  18  of  the  larger  genera  is  presented.  Prof.  Henry  displays  a  commendable  conservatism 
in  his  conception  of  taxonomic  relations.  The  book  is  marred  by  many  inaccuracies  in  capi- 
talization, grammatical  agreement,  orthography,  abbreviation,  citation  and  etymology,  but 
on  the  whole  is  a  valuable  effort  to  contribute  to  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Northwest  Flora. 
— J,  C.  Nelson. 

2351.  Phillips,  Edwin  Perct.  Some  notes  on  a  collecting  trip  to  French  Hoek.  South 
African  Jour.  Sci.  15:  45(M78.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  298. 

2352.  QuER,  P.  Font.  Plantas  de  TetuAn.  [Phmts  of  Tetuin.]  Bol.  R.  Soc.  Espaflola 
Hist.  Nat.  19:  93-95.  1919. — List  of  eighty-four  species  of  plants  collected  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tetuan,  northern  Morocco,  by  Manual  Pando  in  April,  1916.    Proposed  as  new  are  Cistuf 
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salviifolitu  var.  Pandoanus,  Linum  atrictum  a  eymo8um  f .  scaherrimumf  TriJ'olium  campestre 
▼ar.  Pandoif  Cerinthe  oranenais  f.  parviflora.  New  combinations  appear  to  be  Lathyrus 
Clymenium  race  articulatus  (L.),  and  Convolvulus  tricolor  race  pseudotricolor  (Bert.). — 0,  E, 
Jennings. 

2353.  QuBR,  P.  Font.  Adiciones  a  la  flora  de  Menorca.  [Additions  to  the  flora  of  Minorca.] 
Bel.  R.  Sec.  Espanola  Hist.  Nat.  19: 268-273.  1919.— This  is  an  annotated  list  with  localities 
and  other  information  relating  to  69  species,  varieties,  or  forms.  Former  workers  on  this 
flora  are  referred  to  and  the  following  new  species  or  varieties  are  published :  Futnaria  muralis 
Sond.  var.  longipes  Pau,  Calycotome  apinosa  Link  race  villoaa  Link  var.  Fontqueri  Pan,  Lotus 
Jallax  Quer,  Cotyledon  umbilicus  L.  var.  minoricensis  Pan,  and  Avellinia  Michelii  Pari.  var. 
longiaristaia  Quer.  Nine  of  these  plants  are  new  to  the  flora  of  the  Balearic  Islands. — 0.  E, 
Jennings. 

2354.  Salisbury,  F.  S.  Naturalized  plants  of  Alt>any  and  Bathurst.  Rec.  Albany  Mus. 
(Grahamstown,  South  Africa]  3:  161-177.    1919. 

2355.  Stone,  Herbert.  Les  bois  utiles  de  la  Guyane  Frangaise.  [The  useful  woods  of 
French  Guiana.]  Ann.  Mus.  Colonial,  Marseille  HI,  6  : 1-68.  1918. — ^The  present  article  con- 
tinues the  author's  eniuneration  of  the  useful  woods  of  French  Guiana  and  includes  well  known 
species  of  the  following  families:  Combretaceae,  Myrtaceae,  Melastomaccae,  Samydaceae, 
Passifloraceae,  Araliaceae,  Rubiaceae,  Sapotaceae,  Ebenaceae,  Styricaceae,  Oleaceae,  Apo- 
cynaeeae,  Borraginaceae,  Bignoniaceae,  Myoporaceae,  Verbenaceae,  and  Polygonaceae. — 
J.  M.  Greenman. 

2356.  TxTRRiLL,  W.  B.  Contributions  to  the  flora  of  Macedonia.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf. 
{London]  1919: 105-108.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  368. 

2357.  VuuK,  L.  Verslag  der  ezcursie  gehouden  te  's-Hertogenbosch  26  Jull  1918  en  vol- 
gende  dagen.  [Report  of  the  excursion  held  in  Hertogenbosch,  Holland,  etc. }  Nederland.  Kruid- 
kundig  Arch.  1918: 19-30.  May,  1919. — ^A  rather  complete  enumeration  of  the  plants  found 
by  the  members  of  the  society  on  the  trip.  A  six  page  list  with  additions  to  the  flora  is  given. 
— J.  A.  Nieuwland. 

2358.  Waby,  J.  F.  Notes  on  a  collection  of  preserved  fruits  and  seeds  (Part  1).  Jour.  Bd. 
Agric.  British  Guiana  12 : 2-6.  1919. — Descriptions  of  a  very  large  collection  of  tropical  fruits 
and  seeds  preserved  in  glass  jars  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Georgetown. 
In  this  part  are  given  descriptions  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  seeds  of  Entada  scandens^ 
B.  polystachya,  Poinciana  regia,  Cassia  grandis,  C.  fistula^  C.  javanica^  Plerocarpus  guian- 
ensis,  and  Platymiscium  polystachyum. — J.  B.  Rorer. 

2359.  Wabt,  J.  F.  Notes  on  a  collection  of  dried  fruit  and  seeds  (continued).  Jour.  Bd. 
Agric.  British  Guiana  12:  102-111.  1919. — Descriptions  of  seeds  and  fruits,  together  with 
common  names,  many  interesting  notes  and  superstitions,  of  the  following  plants:  Eperua 
falcata,  E.  Schomburghiif  E.  Jenmani,   Bauhinia  Vahliif  Entetolohium  cyclocarpum,    E. 

Tifnbailvaf  Caescdpinia  Bonducellaf  Macrolohium  acaciaefolium,  M.  hymaenoides,  Caesalpinia 
Sappan,  Peliopkoroum  ferrugiheum,  Caesalpinia  bijuga,  C.  ferieaj  C.  coriaria,  Piscidia 
Bryihrina,  Acacia  arabica,  Detarium  senegaUnsCf  Flemingia  strobilifera,  Drepanocarpus  luna- 
tus,  Ormosia  dasycarpa,  O.jamaicensis,  Copaifera  officinalis,  Myrospermum  Pereirae,  Mucuna 
urenSf  M.  pruriens,  M.  Fawcettii.  Stizolohium  altissimum,  Adenanthera  Pavonina,  Ery- 
thrina  corcdlo  dendron.  E.  indica,  Psophocarpus  tetraagonolobuSy  and  Trachylobium  Home- 
nytnnianum. — J.  B,  Rorer. 

2360.  Williams,  Frederic  N.  Pulteney's  references  to  the  Flora  Londinensis.  Jour. 
Botany  57:  100.  1919. — Notes  on  the  so-called  ''MS.  of  Pulteney,"  and  on  the  confusion  of 
plates,  and  chronological  puzzles  in  the  above  flora. — K.  M.  Wiegand. 
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PTERIDOPHYTES 

2361.  Babnola,  Joaquin  Ma.  db.  Las  Licopodlales  de  la  peninsula  Ib6rica,  dtas  y  notas 
critlcas.  [Catalogue  of  Iberian  Lycopodiales.]  Broteria  Ser.  Bot.  17:  17-27.  1919.— The 
author  fists  the  species  and  varieties  of  Lycopodium,  Selaginella^  and  Isoetes  which  grow  in 
Spain  or  Portugal,  with  keys,  detailed  citation  of  localities,  some  critical  notes  on  distribution, 
and  a  bibliography  of  22  titles;  no  new  forms  are  described. — Edward  B.  Cfiamberlain. 

2362.  Bbck,  G.  Binlge  Bemerkungen  iiber  heimische  Fame.  [Some  observations  oa 
native  ferns.]  Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr.  67:  52-63,  113-123.  1918.— The  author  gives  an 
annotated  list  of  ferns  of  south-central  Europe  and  records  particularly  the  spore  characten 
of  several  species  and  forms. — J»  M.  Greenman, 

2363.  Benedict,  R.  C.  The  simplest  fern  in  existence.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9:  4&^. 
PI.  S,  7  fig.    1919. 

2364.  Gbavbs,  £.  W.  The  Botrychiums  of  Mobile  County,  Alabama.  Amer.  Fern  Jour. 
9:  56-58.  1919. — Botrychium  ohliquumf  B.  biternatum  (Lam.)  Underw.  and  B.  alabamenu 
Maxon  are  foimd  growing  together  in  this  county.  B,  cUabamense  may  be  distinguished  from 
B.  biternatum  by  the  manner  in  which  it  holds  its  sterile  fronds  and  also  by  the  time  of  fruit- 
ing. The  former  holds  its  sterile  fronds  three  to  ten  inches  above  the  ground  and  completes 
fruiting  by  October  15,  while  the  latter  holds  its  sterile  fronds  not  more  than  an  inch  above 
the  ground  and  matures  its  fruit  about  March  1. — F.  C.  Anderson. 

2365.  Maxon,  William  R.  Ferns  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9: 88r- 
48.  1919. — ^After  briefly  describing  the  area  adopted  for  the  ''District  flora,''  the  author  lists 
56  species,  distributed  among  25  genera.  The  occurrence  and  habitat  of  each  species  is  dis- 
cussed.— F.  C.  Anderson, 

2366.  Palmer,  Ernest  J.  Texas  Pteridophyta— II.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9:  50-56.  1919.— 
The  author  continues  the  enumeration  of  the  Pteridophytes  of  Texas,  listing  17  species  with 
habitat  and  localities.  A  reduced  form  of  Botrychium  obliquum  Muhl.  may  represent  a  dis- 
tinct and  undescribed  variety. — F.  C.  Anderson. 

2S&7.  Weatherby,  C.  A.  Changes  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Gray's  Manual  ferns. 
Rhodora  21 :  173-179.  1919. — A  discussion  of  the  changes  which  have  been  accepted  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Polypodiaceae  and  the  Osmundaceae  of  Gray's  Manual  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  seventh  edition  and  an  explanation  of  these  changes.  The  summary  gives  a  list 
of  thirty  changes,  in  each  case  giving  the  Manual  name,  the  later  name  and  authority,  and  the 
synonyms. — James  P.  Poole. 

2368.  Wotnar,  H.  Betrachtungen  dber  Polyt>odium  austriacum  Jacquin.  [Considerations 
on  Polypodium  austriacum  Jacquin.]  Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr.  67: 267-275.  1918. — ^The  author 
presents  a  discussion  of  this  fern  particularly  with  reference  to  the  nomenclatorial  status  of 
the  specific  name. — J.  M.  Greenman. 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

2369.  Beringer,  G.  M.  [Rev.  of:  Maiden,  J.  H.  A  critical  revision  of  the  genus  Euca- 
lyptus. Vol.  IV,  Part  6.  Published  by  the  Government  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales.) 
Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  91 :  328-329.    1919.— An^on  Hogstad,  Jr. 

2370.  Blake.  S.  F.  The  genus  Homalium  in  Amedca.  Contrib.  U.  S.  Nation.  Herb.  20: 
221-235.  1919. — Nineteen  species  are  recognized,  in  addition  to  one  doubtful  one  (H.  sen- 
arium  Moc.  &  Sess6).  The  following  are  new:  H.  nicaraguensCf  H.  mollicellum,  H.  pUian- 
drum.  H.  leiogynum,  H.  hemisystylum,  H.  racemosum  subsp.  barbellatum,  H.  PitHeri,  H. 
triehoeladum,  H,  eleutherostylum,  H.  columbianum,  H.  stenosepalum,  H.  eurypetiUum. — S.  F. 
Blake. 
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2371.  Blakb,  S.  F.  New  South  American  spermatophytes  collected  by  H.  M.  Curran. 
Contrib.  U.  S.  Nation.  Herb.  20:  237-245.  1919. — ^The  following  new  species  and  new  names 
occur:  Darstenia  arUhurii folia,  Cotiasapoa  Curranii,  Coccoloha  cyclophylla,  Ruprechtia  oxy^ 
phylla,  R,  cariacea  (Karat.)  Blake,  Triplaria  euryphyHa,  T,  laxa,  Schizolobium  parahyhum 
(Veil.)  Blake,  Guarea  racemiformis,  Trichilia  <dta,  T.  Curranii,  T,  microdonta,  T.  triphyllaf. 
Fi^eheria  blepharopetala,  Macroacepis  harbata, — S,  F,  Blake, 

2372.  Blom,  Carl.  Lepldium  bonariense  L.,  Lepidium  neglectum  ThelL,  samt  Rumez 
salicifolius  L.  funna  i  Sverge.  Bot.  Notiser  1919: 181.  1919.— The  first  and  the  last  of  these 
are  recorded  from  ballast  at  Malmo,  and  the  second  one  from  Bor&s  and  Stockholm. — P.  A. 
fiydberg, 

2373.  Chevalier,  A.  Quelquesl^gumineusesd'Eztreme-Orient  utiles  A  r^pandre.  [Some 
leeumes  of  Indo-China  worthy  of  wider  use.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  1 :  87-92.  1919.— 
Contains  the  new  combination  Mucuna  cochinchinenais  (Lour.)  A.  Chev.  based  on  Mar-^ 
eanthtu  eochinchinensis  Lour.,  the  oldest  valid  name  for  Mucuna  niveaW.  &  A. — E,  D.  Merrill. 

2374.  Chevalier,  A.  Le  pommier  k  cidre  des  hauts  plat^uz  de  Tlndochine.  [The  elder 
apple  of  the  high  plateaus  of  Indo-China.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  1 :  142-150.  1919.— 
The  utilisation  of  the  fruits  of  Pyrus  Doumeri  Bois  is  discussed  and  the  species  redescribed, 
—E.  D.  Merrill. 

2375.  Chevalier,  A.  Une  nouvelle  varl6t6  de  palmier  Blaeis.  [A  new  variety  of  the 
Blaeis  palm.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  1:  154,  155.  1919. — Reduces  Elaeie  Poieeont 
Annet  to  E,  guineensis  Aubl.  as  var.  Poissoni  (Annet)  A.  Chev. — E.  D.  Merrill, 

2376.  Clute,  Willard  N.  Phlox  nomenclature.  Amer.  Bot.  25 :  100, 101.  Fig.  1,  1919. 
— ^Eastern  and  western  forms  of  Phlox  divaricata  appear  to  differ  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
flowers.  The  differences  were  noted  long  ago  by  Alphonso  Wood  who  called  the  western  var- 
iety, Laphamii,  The  differences  in  the  two  forms  have  been  ignored  by  systematists  but  it* 
is  suggested  that  the  western  form  be  called  PMox  Laphamii  (Wood). — W.  N,  Clute, 

2377.  Crbmata,  Merlino.  Plantas  meliferas.  [Melliferoiis  plants.]  Revist.  Agric. 
Com.  y  Trab.  2:  140-152.    10  fig,    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  215. 

2378.  De  Candollb,  Casimir.  Begonlaceae  Centrali-Americanae  et  Bcuadorenses.  [Be- 
foiiiaceae  of  Central  America  and  Ecuador.]  Smithsonian  Misc.  Collections  68":  1-10.  1919. 
— The  following  new  species  and  new  names  appear,  with  Latin  descriptions:  Begonia  Keller^ 
wutnii  (Guatemala),  B,fi88urarwn  (B,  leptophylla  C,I>C,  1908,  notTaub.  1896),  B,  slenoptera 
(Costa  Rica),  B,  garagarana,  B,  brevicymaf  B,  mucronistipulaf  B,  uvana,  B,  mameianaf  B. 
nlltpetiolaf  B,  dlibracieola,  B.  lepiopoda,  B,  pubipedieella,  B,  eerratifolia,  B.  chiriquina, 
B,  chepocMia,  B,  caudilimba,  B,  udiaxlveatriaf  B,  parcifolia  (Ecudaor).  With  the  exceptions 
noted,  all  these  are  described  from  Panama. — S,  F,  Blake, 

2379.  Fbrnald,  M.  L.  I.  The  unity  of  the  genus  Arenaria.  II.  The  type  of  the  genua 
Alslne.  HI.  The  earlier  names  for  Alsinopsis.  IV.  The  American  representatives  of  Arenaria 
sajanensis.  V.  The  specific  identity  of  Arenaria  groenlandica  and  A.  glabra.  VI.  The  Ameri- 
am  variations  of  Arenaria  vema  [Contrib.  Gray  Herb.  Harvard  Univ.  New  Series. — No.  LVII]. 
Rhodora  21 :  1-22.  1919. — ^The  subject-matter  under  the  six  separate  titles  deals  with  the 
genus  Arenaria  which  the  author  maintains  in  its  broad  sense.  The  following  new  combina- 
tions, new  names,  and  new  species  are  published:  Arenaria  arenarioidea  (Ceraatium  arenari- 
aides  Grants),  A,  bryophylla  {Ar,  muaciformia  Edgew.  &  Hook,  f.,  not  Triana  &  Planch.),  A. 
Fitnkii  (Alaine  Funkii  Jord.),  A,  cymifera  (Alaine  eymifera  Rouy  &  Fouc),  A.  iberica  {Min- 
uartia  diehotoma  L.,  not  Ar,  dichotoma  Krock),  A,  caucaaica  (Alaine  caucaaica  Boiss.),  A,  ana- 
toUca  (Alsir^  anatolica  Boiss.),  A,  Thevenaei  (Alaine  Thevenaei  Rent.),  A,  aitica  (Alaine 
aitiea  Boiss. ) ,  A .  aphagnoidea  (Sabulina  sphagnoidea  Froel. ) ,  A .  aizoidea  (Alaine  aizoidea  Boiss. )  ^ 
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A.  decipiena  (Alsine  decipiens  Fenzl),  A,  diantkifolia  {Ahine  dianthifolia  Boiss.)^  A.  intermi- 
dia  (Ahine  intermedia  Bois8.)y  A.  leiicocepkala  (Alsine  leucocephala  BoiB8.)i  A.  puhinarit 
(Ahine  pulvinaris  Boiss.),  A.  makmelenais  (Alsine  libanotica  Boiss.,  not  Ar,  libanotica  Kot- 
schy),  A.  rimarum  {Alsine  rimarum  Boiss.  &  Balansft),  A.  Schimperii  (Alsine  Schimperii 
Hochst.),  A,  stellata  (Cherleria  stellcUa  Clarke),  A.  diversifolia  (Moehringia  diversifolialkA- 
liner),  A,  Grisebachii  (Moehringia  Grisebachii  Janka),  A,  Jankae  (Moehringia  Jankae Griseb.), 
A.  dasyphylla  (Moehringia dasyphylla  Bruno),  A.  dasyphylla  var.  sedoides  (Moehringia mvcosa 
fi  sedoides  Cnmino),  A,  Tommasinii  (Moehringia  Tommasinii  Marches),  A.  glaucavirsfu 
(Moehringia  glaxtcovirens  BertoL),  A.  polygonoides  Wulf.  var.  ohtusa  (A,  obtiisa  All.),  A. 
papulosa  (Moehringia  papulosa  BertoL),  A.  platysperma  (Moehringia  plaiysperma  Majdm.), 
A.  Cossoniana  (Moehringia  stellarioides  Coss.,  not  Ar.  stellarioides  Willd.),  A,  ociandr§ 
(Cherleria  octandra  Sieb.),  A,  obtiisiloba  (Alsinopsis  obtusiloba  Rydb.),  A.  marcescenSf  A. 
groenlandica  (Retz.)  Spreng.  var.  glabra  (A.  glabra  Michx.),  A.  vema  L.  var.  pubescens  (A. 
hirta  fi  pubescens  Cham.  &  Schlecht.),  and  A.  vema  var.  pubescens  forma  epilis  (A.  verwi 
var.  propinqua  forma  epila  Femald). — James  P,  Poole, 

2380.  GiROLA,  Carlos  D.  Maices  argentinos  y  aclimatodos :  Varledades  de  ICafz  cultl- 
vadis  en  Argentina.    169  p.    $6  pi,    Buenos  Aires.  1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  EIntry  71. 

2381.  Gleason,  Henrt  Allan.  Tazonomic  studies  in  Vemonla  and  related  genen. 
Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  46:  235-252.  1919. — The  following  species  and  varieties  of  Vemcfnie 
are  discussed :  V.  borinquensis  Urban,  V.  borinquensis  var.  Stahlii  Urban,  V,  sericea  L.  C. 
Rich.,  V.  gnaphaliifolia  Rich.,  V.  icosantha  DC,  V.  racemosa  Delp.,  V.  rigida  Sw.,  V.  mcUis 
HBK.,  V,  missurica  Raf.,  V,  cUtissima  var.  pubescens  (Morris)  Daniels.  Descriptions  of  new 
species  appear  as  follows:  V,  Shajeri,  V,  morelanaf  V,  scdamana,  V.  ctenophara,  V.  abarigina, 
V,  jucunda.  The  following  new  varieties  are  given:  V,  borinquer^s  var.  resinosa,  V.  borin- 
quensis var.  hirsuta,  V,  gnaphaliifolia  var.  platyphylla,  V.  Sagraeana  var.  angusiiceps  (Ek- 
man),  V.  missurica  var.  austroriparia,  V,  fasciculaia  var.  nehraskensis,  V.  aliissima  var. 
brevipappa,  V.  aliissima  var.  laxa,  V.  flaccidifolia  var.  angustijolia,  and  V.  ovalifolia  var. 
purpurea,  A  new  genus  Ekmania  is  created  for  E.  lepidota  (Griseb.) ;  Vemonia  Milleri  Johns- 
ton is  referred  to  the  genus  Oliganthes ;  and  Piptocoma  rufescens  var.  laiifolia  and  Elephanto- 
pus  elatus  var.  intcrmedius  are  described  as  new  varieties. — P.  A,  Mum. 

2382.  GouRLAY,  W.  Balfoxtr,  and  G.  M.  Vevers.  Vaccinium  intermedium  Rutiie. 
Jour.  Botany  57:  25^260.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2128. 

2383.  LoRENz,  Annie.  Nardus  striata  in  the  White  Mountains.  Rhodora  21:  22-23. 
1919. — Reporting  new  station  for  Nardus  stricta  at  Waterville,  New  Hampshire.  Descrip- 
tion of  habitat  and  list  of  stations  in  U.  S.  A.  previously  reported. — James  P.  Poole. 

2384.  Matouschek.  [Rev.  of:  Holmbero,  O.  Orobanche  caryophyllacea  Sm.  t^;en  i 
Sverige.  (Orobanche  caryophyllacea  in  Schweden  entdeckt.)  (Orobanche  caryophyllacea  dis- 
covered in  Sweden.)]  Bot.  Notiser  1917: 193-195.  1  fig.  1917.]  Zeitschr.  Pflansenkrankh. 
29:59.    1919. 

2385.  Miller,  W.  DeW.  A  distinction  between  two  Carices.  Rhodora  21 :  23-24.  1919. 
— An  additional  character  distinguishing  Carez  laxiculmnis  Schweinitz  and  C.  digitalis  Willd. 
One  to  three  staminate  flowers  at  the  base  in  most  of  the  pistillate  spikes  of  the  former,  but 
in  the  latter  all  staminate  flowers  are  at  the  tip  of  the  spike. — James  P.  Poole. 

2386.  Nakai,  Takenoshin.  Genus  novum  Oleacearum  in  Cores  media  inventum.  [Kev 
genus  of  the  Oleaceae  found  in  central  Corea.]  Bot.  Mag.  T6ky6  33:  153-154.  1919.— Latin 
diagnoses  of  the  new  genus  Abeliophyllum  Nakai  and  the  new  species  Abeliophyllum  distickum 
Nakai. — L.  L.  Burlingame. 

2387.  Nelson,  James  C.  The  grasses  of  Salem,  Oregon,  and  vicinity.  Torreya  19: 216- 
227.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4.  Entry  357. 
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2388.  [NoBDSTEDT,  C.  F.  0.]  [Swedish  rev.  of:  Almquist.  Sveriges  Rosae.  (Swedish 
roses.)    60  p.,  1919.]    Bot.  Notiser  1919:  168.    1919.— P.  A,  Rydberg. 

2389.  [NoRDSTEDT,  C.  F.  0.]  [Swedish  rev.  of:  J5rqen8en,  E.  Die  Eyphrasia-Arten 
Norwegens.  (The  species  of  Bt^hxmsia  of  Norway.)  Bergens  Mus.  Aarsbok,  1916-1917.  SS7  p. , 
11  maps,  U  pi.,  64  fig.]    Bot.  Notiser  1919: 182.    1919.—P.  A.  Rydberg. 

2390.  Pennell,  Francis  W.  A  brief  conspectus  of  the  species  of  Kneiffia  with  the  char- 
acterization of  a  new  allied  genus.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  46 :  363-^73.  1919.— A  key  is  pre- 
sented for  the  species  of  Kneiffia  with  descriptions  of  the  following  new  species:  K.  sessilis, 
K.  brevistipcUa,  K.  semiglandulosa,  and  K.  velutina.  The  following  new  combinations  are 
made:  K.  fruticosa  humifusa  (Allen),  K.  tetragona  (Roth),  K.  tetragona  hybrida  (Michx.), 
and  K,  perennis  (L.) ;  while  K,  tetragona  var.  longistipata  is  offered  as  a  new  variety.  A  new 
allied  genus  Peniophyllum  is  made  for  P.  linifolium  (Nutt.)  Pennell,  comb.  nov. — P.  A. 
Mum. 

2391.  Pennell,  Francis  W.  Scrophulariaceae  of  the  local  flora.  I.  Torreya  19: 107-119. 
1919. — The  area  concerned  is  that  included  within  the  local  flora  range  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club  and  the  Philadelphia  Botanical  Club.  The  author  has  personally  collected  material 
of  each  species  and  made  descriptions  of  fresh  corollas.  The  object  of  the  study  is  (1)  to 
present  detailed  keys  to  the  genera  and  species  included  in  our  flora,  (2)  to  confirm  the  nom- 
enclature,  by  stating  the  typenspecies  and  tracing  the  later  history,  (3)  to  give  preliminary 
observations  on  distribution.  Detailed  keys  for  the  entire  family  are  presented,  representing 
8  tribes  and  21  genera.  The  genera  and  species  are  then  taken  up  in  detail ;  the  present  install- 
ment discusses  the  tribes  Verbasceae  and  Cheloneaef  including  the  genera  Verbascum  (4 
species),  Pentstemon  (5  species),  Chelane  (1  species),  and  Scrophularia  (2  species).  One  new 
combination  is  proposed,  Chelone  glabra  L.  forma  tomentosa  (Raf.)  Pennell.  The  study  will 
be  continued. — J.  C,  Nelson. 

2392.  Pennell,  Francis  W.  Scrophulariaceae  of  the  local  flora,  III.  Torreya  19:  161- 
171.  1919. — This  installment  takes  up  the  tribe  Digitdleae,  containing  the  genera  Veroni" 
castrum  (1  species)  and  Veronica  (15  species,  1  variety).  A  detailed  key  to  the  species  of 
Veronica  is  presented.  Two  new  species  are  described :  Veronica  Brittonii  Porter,  Coliunbia 
University,  the  type  from  Marble  Hill,  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey;  and  V.  glandifera  Pennell, 
from  Suffolk,  Nansemond  County,  Virginia.  One  new  combination  is  made :  Veronica  xala- 
pensis  HBK.  is  reduced  to  a  variety  of  F.  peregrina  L.  V.  humifusa  Dickson  of  Grat'b 
Manual,  Ed.  7,  is  identified  with  V.  ruderalis  Vahl. — J.  C.  Nelson. 

2398.  Pennell,  Francis  W.  Scrophulariaceae  of  the  local  flora.  IV.  Torreya  19:  205- 
216.  1919. — ^This  installment  takes  up  the  tribe  Buchnereae,  containing  the  genera  Aureolaria 
(4  species,  2  varieties),  Agalinis  (8  species)  and  Otophylla  (1  species).  One  new  variety  is 
described,  namely,  Aureolaria  pedicularia  (L.)  Raf.  var.  intercedens,  collected  at  Mt.  Arling- 
ton, Morris  Co. ,  New  Jersey  by  K.  K.  Mackenzie,  Aug.  26, 1906.  Detailed  notes  on  synonymy 
and  distribution  are  continued. — J.  C.  Nelson, 

2394.  RooEBS,  R.  S.  Chiloglottis  Pescottiana  sp.  nov.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria  (N.  S. )  30> : 
139-141.  PI.  25.  1918.  [Contains  papers  read  Sept.  to  Dec.  1917.]  A  description  of  this 
new  species  from  specimens  from  Tallangatta,  Victoria,  is  given.  This  is  accompanied  by 
an  analytical  table  presenting  data  which  differentiate  this  species  from  the  six  other 
Australian  members  of  the  genus. — Eloise  Gerry. 

2395.  RoLFE,  R.  A.  The  true  mahogonies.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919: 201-207. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2050. 

2396.  Salmon,  C.  E.  A  hybrid  Stachys.  Jour.  Linnean  Soc.  Bot.  London  44:  357-362. 
1  fig.  1919. — An  account  of  the  natural  origin  in  a  garden  of  a  hybrid  between  Stachys  gcr- 
manica  and  S.  alpina.    The  mistaken  identity  of  this  plant  with  Aiton's  S.  intermedia  of  North 
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America  is  discussed.  This  hybrid  apparently  arises  frequently  in  European  gardensy  occur- 
ring in  somewhat  varying  forms.  The  puzzling  synonsrmy  of  this  plant  is  worked  out,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  hybrid  and  its  parents  tabulated  in  detail..  [See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  En- 
try 2188.1— A.  J-  Eames, 

2397.  Small,  James.    The  origin  and  development  of  the  Composltae.    New  PhytoL  18: 
•e&-89.    Fig.  41-65,    1919. 

2398.  Standlet,  Paul  C.  Studies  of  tropical  American  phanerogams.— No.  3.  Gontrib. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Herb.  20. :  173-220.  1919. — This  paper  contains  revisions  of  the  Mexican  specieB 
of  Ateleia,  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  species  of  Erythrina,  and  the  Panamanian  spe- 
'cies  of  Leiphaimos,  together  with  descriptions  of  many  new  species  of  woody  plants,  chiefly 
Leguminosae  and  Rubiaceae.  The  following  new  names  appear :  Ateleia  Arsenii ,  A .  tfutiloru, 
Erythrina  cochleataf  E.  montana  Rose  &  Standi.,  E,  occidentalia,  E.  Goldmanii,  Capparit 
discolor f  Forchammeria  mckcrocarpa^  F,  lanceolata,  Steriphoma  macrantha.  Acacia  polypodia 
oideSf  A.  leucothriXf  A,  laeviSf  A.  penicillata,  A.  ConzcUtii,  A.  sororia,  A,  Rosei,  A.  pemicosa, 

Calliandra  Conzattii,  LeucaenacuspidUUa,  L,  plurijuga,  Pithecolohiumleioccdyx,  P.  calostadiy^j 
P.  macroaiphon,  P.  confine,  Calophyllum  Rekoi,  C.  chiapensSf  Maba  nicaraguensis,  M.  Rekaif 
Diospyros  oaxacana,  Leipkaiinos  truncatuSy  L.  ateUattu,  L.  Pittieri,  L.  albtiSf  L.  ihdUsioide*, 
L,  pulcherrimus,  L.  simplex  (Griseb.)  Standi.,  Randia  cinerea  (Femald)  Standi.,  R.  lasiantha 
{Baeanacantha  lasiantha  Standi.).  R.  Pittieri  (B.  Pittieri  Standi.),  R.  partoricensie  (Urban) 
Standi.,  R.  spinifex  (Roem.  &  Schult.)  Standi.,  R.  eubcordata  (Basanacantha  eubcordaia 
Standi.),  R.  calycoea,  R.  laefngaia,  R.  pleiomeriSf  R,  guatamalensie,  R,  malacocarpa,  R,  Roteiy 
Hoffmanniarotundata,  H.  unifloray  H.  panameneis,  H.  Tonduzii,  H,  orizabensis,  H,  deciirreM, 
H,  confertiflora,  H .angustifolia,  H.  chiapeneiSf  Hamelia  costaricensiSf  H,  panamensiSf  Cos- 
asia  jacquinioidea  (Griseb.)  Standi.,  Duroia  costariceneia,  Phialanihua  macroatemon,  Macha- 
<nna  Coulteti  (Hook,  f.)  Standi.,  Chiococca  pvbeacena,  Guettarda  Deamiif  G.filipea,  Bronimmi 
Comattii,  Couaaapoa  Rekoi,  Struihanthua  denaiflorua  (Benth.)  Standi. ,  S.  diveraifoliua  (Bentb.) 
Standi.,  S.  Grahami  (Benth.)  Standi.,  S.  Haenkeanua  (Presl)  Standi.,  S,  Hartwegi  (Bentb.) 
Standi.,  S,  inconapicuua  (Benth.)  Standi.,  S.  inomua  (Robins.  &  Greenm.)  Standi.,  Pkrygi- 
lantkus  aonorae  (S.'Wats.)  Standi.,  Xitnenia  pttbeacena,  Platanua  chiapenaiat  P.  oaxaeana^ 
Prunua  prionophylla,  Caeaalpinia  acapulcenaia,  C.  caladenia,  C,  aclerocarpay  Caaaia  ckia- 
pensis,  C.  Tonduriif  Indigofera  aphinctoaperma,  Cracca  Brandegei,  C.  tepicana,  Andira  Gak' 
ottianaf  Picramnia  piataciaefolia  Blake  &  Standi.,  Rhua  Barclayi  (Hemsl.)  Standi.,  R.jaHs' 
cana,  Marcgravia  guaUmdlenaia, — S.  F.  Blake, 

2399.  Taylor,  Norman.  Rock's  Lobelioideae  of  Hawaii.  [Rev.  of:  Rock,  J.  F.  A 
monographic  study  of  the  Hawaiian  species  of  the  tribe  Lobelioideae,  family  Campanulacesa. 
S94  p.  IS  17  pl„  Honolulu,  Feb.  20,  1919.]  Torreya  IQ:  229-230.  1919.— The  flora  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  has  been  long  noted  for  its  extreme  endemism.  The  tribe  Lobelioideae ^  syn- 
onymous with  the  family  Lobeliaceae,  is  discussed  with  reference  to  its  affinities  with  its  near- 
•est  relatives.  The  genus  Cyanea  is  regarded  as  still  in  process  of  evolution.  Seven  genera, 
containing  149  species  and  varieties,  are  included.  Four  of  the  endemic  genera  are  related 
to  American  genera.  The  species  are  fully  described  and  illustrated.  The  book  is  truly  a 
monograph  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. — J.  C.  Nelson, 

2400.  Wabt,  J.  F.  Some  interesting  species  of  palms.  Jour.  Bd.  Agric.  British  Guiana 
12 :  49-55.  1919. — Descriptions  of  Oreodoxa  regia,  0,  regia  var.  Jenmanii,  0.  oleracea,  Buterpi 
'edulia,  E,  atenophyllaf  E.  ventricoaa,  E.  acuminata,  E,  Jenmanii,  and  E,  lUilia, — J,  B,Rorer. 

2401.  Wabt,  J.  F.  Some  interesting  species  of  palms.  Jour.  Bd.  Agric.  British  Guiana 
12:  112-115.  1919. — Gives  descriptions,  conmion  names  and  interesting  facts  about  the  fol- 
lowing palms — Mauritia  flexuoaaf  Chryaalidocarpua  luteacena,  Cyatoatachya  renda,  Deamoneut 
«p.,  Nipa  fruticanSf  and  Hyphaene  thebaica, — J.  B,  Rorer, 

2402.  Ward,  Martha  £.  Galax  aphylla  introduced  In  Massachusetts.  Rhodora  21:24* 
1919. — Few  plants  of  Galax  aphylla  found  in  the  woods  in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  where  pre* 
viously  reported  by  Femald. — James  P,  Poole. 
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2403.  Anonymous.  Sea-grass  fibre  as.  a  packing  material.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1 :  06. 
1920.    [Abstract  from  La  Nature,  Oct.  11,  1919,  in  Technical  Rev.] 

2404.  Anonymous.  Substitutes  for  pollen  and  nectar.  Agric.  Gas.  New  South  Wales  31 : 
116.  1920. — Discusses  rye  flour  as  a  substitute  for  pollen  and  nectar  as  food  for  bees. — L,  R, 
Waldron. 

2405.  Anonymous.  Putting  flax  on  a  modem  basis.  Sci.  Amer.  122 :  166, 175-176.  4  fig. 
1920. — Pertains  to  manufacturing  processes. — Chas.  H,  Otis. 

2406.  BoYBR,  G.  Sur  Tinclusion  de  brins  d'herbes  par  les  champignons.  [Concerning 
the  inclusion  of  bits  of  plants  by  certain  fungi.]  Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux  (Proces-verbaux) 
69 :  40-^.  1915-16. — Stems  and  leaves  of  grasses  remain  living  after  their  inclusion  by  growth 
of  polyporous  fungi. — W.  H,  Emig. 

2407.  Car  DOT,  J.  A  letter  from  M.  Cardot  to  the  Sullivant  Moss  Society.  Bryologist  23 : 
7.    1920. 

2408.  Chalmers,  Albert  J.  Sadd  dermatitis.  Jour.  Tropical  Med.  and  Hygiene  23: 
57-59.  7  fi^.  1920. — The  stiff  hairs  of  Panicum  pyramidale  Lam.,  one  of  the  chief  grasses 
forming  the  floating  and  rooted  masses  of  vegetation  which  sometimes  block  the  White  Nile, 
are  shown  to  cause  a  dermatitis  in  human  beings,  by  their  mechanical  action. — E,  A.  Besaey. 

2409.  Cheel,  E.,  and  Duckworth,  A.  C.  The  cultivation  of  native  plants.  Australian 
Nat.  4:  131-133.    1920. 

2410.  Claudy,  C.  H.  The  fruits  of  scientific  farming.  Sci.  Amer.  122 :  216.  1920.— A 
popular  article  on  some  of  the  activities  of  the  ¥nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. — 
Chas,  H,  Otis. 

2411.  DeBord,  Geo.  G.  Comments  on  the  examination  of  canned  salmon.  [Abstract.] 
Absts.  Bact.  4:  11.  1920. — Twelve  hundred  and  eighty-three  cans  were  examined  bacterio- 
logically  of  which  34  per  cent  were  not  sterile.  The  organisms  found  were  aerobic,  sporulating 
bacteria.  There  was  no  correlation  between  the  sterility  and  the  odor  of  the  can.  [From 
author's  abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick. 

2412.  DoDD,  Sydney.  Infestation  of  the  skin,  etc.,  of  sheep  by  grass  seeds.  Jour.  Com- 
parative Path,  and  Therap.  22 :  90-95.  1919. — In  many  parts  of  Australia  much  injury,  some- 
times death,  results  in  sheep  from  the  penetration  of  the  skin  or  eyes  by  seeds  of  various 
grasses,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Stipa  and  Aristida  and  also  Hordeum  murinum,  Festuca  hrom' 
aides  and  possibly  species  of  Andropogan. — E.  A.  Bessey. 

2413.  Dunham,  Elizabeth  M.  Mounting  mosses  for  exhibition  purposes.  Bryologist  23 : 
6.  1920. — The  author  describes  how  specimens  may  be  mounted  on  cardboard  and  protected 
against  dust  and  breakage  by  sheets  of  celluloid. — E.  B.  Chamberlain. 

2414.  Edmondson,  Ruth  B.,  Geo.  G.  DsBord,  and  Charles  Thom.  Botulism  from 
canned  ripe  olives.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:  10.  1920. — All  cans  which  were  swelled  or 
'  'off"  in  odor  showed  living  organisms.  Twenty-seven  cans  from  a  "batch''  which  had  caused 
poisoning  cases  were  tested  for  B.  hotulintis  and  the  organism  was  isolated  from  7  cans.  [From 
author's  abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick, 

2415.  EsTY,  J.  R.,  AND  C.  C.  Williams.  Resistant  bacteria  causing  spoilage  in  canned 
foods.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:  11.  1920. — The  organisms  causing  this  spoilage  were 
facultative  and  obligate  anaerobes  and  were  classified  according  to  the  range  in  temperature 
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where  growth  occurred.  The  facultative  anaerobes  fell  becween  (1)  42**  and  80®C. ;  (2)  22* 
and  80*C. ;  (3)  37*  and  80**C. ;  (4)  22*»  and  55**C. ;  (5)  37**  and  55**C. ;  (6)  37*»  and  65**C. ;  (7) 
22**  and  45**C.  All  the  five  obligate  anaerobes  isolated  were  vigorous  gas  formers  and  fell  into 
four  groups  according  to  the  above  classification.  (1)  45**  and  80**C. ;  (2)  30**  and  65**C.;  (3) 
42**  and  65**C. ;  (4)  22**  and  45**C.  [From  author's  abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  See. 
Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick. 

2416.  Hammer,  B.  W.,  and  L.  R.  Sanders.  A  bacteriological  study  of  the  method  of  pts- 
teurizing  and  homogenizing  the  ice  cream  mix.    Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  186 :  1&-26.    1919. 

2417.  King,  Albert  E.  W.  The  mechanical  properties  of  Philippine  bast-fiber  ropes. 
Philippine  Jour.  Sci.  14:  561-655.  6  pi.,  t  fig,  1919. — These  investigations  were  undertaken 
to  secure  quantitative  results  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  Philippine  bast-fiber  ropes. 
Thirty-two  kinds  of  fibrous  material  were  obtained  from  bast-plant  species,  and  seven  from 
those  that  gave  no  bast-fibers.  These  were  compared  with  abaca  and  maguey.  The  plain 
stripping  process  of  obtaining  fiber  was  compared  with  the  water>retting  process,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  The  circumference  and  cross  sectional  area  were  calculated  and  the 
tensile  strength  was  determined,  the  results  being  collected  in  a  series  of  tables.  The  indi- 
vidual species  of  the  fiber  plants  are  described. — Albert  R,  Sweetser. 

2418.  Maggiora,  A.,  and  Carbone,  D.  SulPimpiego  del  Bacillus  felsineus  per  la  macer- 
azione  industriale  della  canapa.  [The  utilization  of  B.  felsineus  in  the  retting  of  hemp  on  an 
industrial  scale.]  Staz.  Sper.  Agrarie  Ital.  52:  449-462.  1919. — The  present  investigation 
aims  at  the  study  of  the  commercial  application  of  a  biological  method  for  retting  hemp  (Can- 
nabis), The  material  is  introduced  into  masonry  tanks  containing  water  sufficient  to  cover 
it  and  maintained  at  37**C.  by  means  of  steam  pipes.  Inoculation  of  the  mass  with  cultures 
of  B.  felsineus  and  Saccharomyces  ellipsoideus  in  relatively  moderate  amounts  brings  about 
retting  of  the  fiber  in  60-90  hours.  The  quality  of  the  product  is  ''perfect''  in  terms  of  com* 
mercial  standards.  The  quantity  retted  varied  in  the  experiments  from  100  kgm.  to  492  kgm. 
and  this  is  considered  by  the  authors  as  an  indication  that  the  method  is  applicable  to  larger 
lots  on  a  commercial  scale.  Slight  variations  in  the  technic  may  be  introduced  in  the  proced- 
ure as  a  result  of  scientific  investigations. — A.  Bonazzi. 

2419.  McAtee,  W.  L.  Some  local  names  of  plants,  III.  Torreya  20:  17-27.  1920.— A 
list  of  150  local  names,  applied  to  104  species  of  American  plants  belonging  to  59  families,  is 
presented.  The  locality  is  cited  wherever  possible,  and  the  source  from  which  the  name 
was  obtained  is  indicted.  [Previous  installments  appeared  in :  Torreya  13 :  225-236.  1913. 
Ibid,  16:  235-242.    1916.]—/.  C,  Nelson. 

2420.  MuRRiLL,  W.  A.  Plant  growths  that  shed  light.  Sci.  Amer.  122:  427,  440.  4filf- 
1920. — Popular  description  of  certain  luminous  fungi. — Chas.  H,  Otis. 

2421.  Mutch,  Nathan.  The  isolation  of  a  single  bacterial  cell.  Jour.  Roy.  Microsc. 
Soc.  London  1919:  221-225.  1  fig.  1919. — The  organism  to  be  studied  is  grown  upon  a  solid 
mediimi  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  the  resulting  growth  emulsified  in  sterile  broth  or  nor- 
mal saline  solution.  One  or  two  narrow  rings  of  filter  paper  are  then  placed  in  the  hanging 
drop  cell  and  moistened  with  saline  solution.  The  rim  of  the  cell  is  prepared  with  vaseline. 
A  clean  cover  slip  is  flamed  and  when  cooled  a  micro-drop  of  emulsion  of  bacterium  is  placed 
in  its  center  by  means  of  a  very  small  loop  of  platinum  wire.  The  slip  is  immediately  placed  in 
position  over  the  moist  chamber.  A  series  of  such  drops  can  be  prepared  and  examined  rap- 
idly and  the  dilution  of  the  original  emulsion  adjusted  until  a  drop  containing  a  solitary  or- 
ganism is  found.  The  cover  slip  is  raised  from  the  cell,  a  large  drop  of  suitable  medium  is 
placed  close  to  the  micro-drop  and  the  slip  is  tilted  until  the  two  coalesce.  The  slip  is  then 
placed  on  another  moist  cell,  incubated  for  24  hours,  and  again  examined.  When  a  solid  me- 
dium is  employed,  if  original  observation  was  correct,  one  colony  only  will  have  developed. 
In  working  with  delicate  organisms  the  process  must  be  carried  out  at  body  temperature  on 
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a  warm  stage,  and  the  filter  paper  ring  must  be  replaced  by  a  small  drop  of  saline  solution, 
only  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  micro-drop.  When  the  observation  is  complete,  the 
large  drop  of  medium  is  added,  the  slip  is  transferred  to  a  moist  cell  containing  paper  ring, 
and  the  preparation  is  incubated  as  before. — ^The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  no  spe- 
cial skill  or  practice  is  called  for,  no  special  preparation  is  needed,  and  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed with  the  ordinary  apparatus  found  on  a  bacteriological  bench;  the  time  required  is 
only  cue  or  two  hours.— JtiZta  Moesel  Haber, 

2422.  Rudolfs,  W.  Biperlments  on  the  value  of  common  rock  salt  and  sulfur  for  kUllng 
stomps.  Soil  Sci.  9: 181- 180.  PI,  1-9,  1020. — Sulphur  applied  to  high  or  low  brush  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  the  live  tree  stumps.  Rock  salt  up  to  2.5  tons  per  acre  did  little  harm 
while  0.5  to  1  ton  per  acre  acted  as  a  fertiliser.  Applications  of  2  to  3  tons  per  acre  of  sodium 
chloride  to  stumps  cut  in  the  winter  killed  or  severely  injured  them.  The  salt  should  be 
applied  in  the  spring  just  before  the  leaves  appear. — W,  J.  Robhins, 

2423.  Saoaspb,  M.  J.  Sur  la  Digltsle  (Digitalis  purpurea).  [A  note  concerning  Digitalis 
purpurea.)  Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux.  Proces-verbaux.  66:  64-^.  1014. — ^Three  mon- 
strosities of  Digitalis  purpurea  are  briefly  describe. — W,  H.  Emig, 

2424.  Tbgwbbidgb,  P.  F.  Report  of  the  director,  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30, 1919.  North 
Dakota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  136.  BS  p,,  Sfig,  1020.— This  embraces  the  annual  report  of 
the  station  for  two  years.  A  brief  simmiary  is  given  of  the  experimental  work  including  a 
limited  amount  of  data. — L,  R,  Waldron. 

2425.  Waksman,  Selman  A.  The  industrial  i^lication  of  enzymes  of  Aspergillus  oryzae. 
[Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4: 7.  1020. — ^The  ensymes  of  A.  oryzae  hydrolyse  starch  completely 
whereas  malt  diastase  does  not;  and  the  quantity  of  starch  hydrolysed  is  4  to  6  times  greater. 
The  eniymes  are  useful  in  the  textile  industry  for  removing  "sise,"  in  clearing  fruit  extracts 
which  contain  some  starch,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  various  starch  derivatives.  [From 
author's  abst.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D,  Reddick, 

2425.  Wtant,  Zae  Nobthbup.  Bqieriments  in  silage  inoculation.  [Abstract.]  Absts« 
Bact.  4:  6.  1020. — Various  strains  of  lactic  acid  producing  bacteria  were  used  to  inoculate 
ensilage.  After  fermentation  for  5  weeks  the  ensilage  proved  very  palatable  to  calves. — 
Platings  were  made  from  the  interior  to  determine  whether  the  types  introduced  predominated 
or  not.  From  the  first  pair  of  inoculations  with  Bact,  lactis  addi  and  Bact,  hulgaricum  the 
first  organism  was  recovered  without  difficulty,  the  latter  not  at  all.  The  organisms  which 
predominated  in  each  silo  were  short  rods  in  pairs  which  resemble  Bact,  lactis  addi  in  mor- 
phology^ spore-forming  rods,  and  a  few  yeasts.  [From  author's  abst.  of  paper  read  at  scien- 
tific session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D,  Rsddick. 
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AGRONOMY 

0.  V.  PiPEB,  Editor 
Mabt  R.  Bubb,  AsMtant  Editor 

1.  Akbbman,  a.  Niigot  om  resultaten  ay  de  senare  &rens  lokala  sortftfrstfk.  [Concerning 
the  results  of  local  variety  tests  in  recent  years.]    Sver.  Uts^desf.  Tidskr.  29: 157-162.    1919. 

2.  Altmannsbbbqbb,    [ ].     Qualitatiy   nnd   quantltatiy  Steigerung  der  BrtrMge  im 

Zuckerriibenbau  diirch  Kalidiingang.  [Qualitative  and  quantitative  increase  in  the  yield  of 
sugar  beets  by  ajiplying  potash  to  the  soil.]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  39 :  463.  1919. — ^A  brief,  pop- 
ular, article  recommending  potash  ae  a  fertilizer  for  sugar-beets. — John  W.  Roberta, 

3.  AKomrMous.  Protection  of  potatoes  from  cold  in  transit— lining  and  loading  cars. 
XJ.  8.  Dept.  Agric.  Farmers'  Bull.  1091.    i7  p.,  iB  fig.    1920. 

4.  Azzi,  G.  Der  agrikultur-meterologiska  problemet.  [The  agricultural-meteorological 
problem.]  Syer.  Utsadesf.  Tidskr.  29: 207-220.  1919. — Reyiew  of  the  problems  confronting 
agricultural  meteorology,  methods  of  attack,  and  the  yalue  of  meteorology  to  agriculturists 
and  plant  breeders. — E,  0,  Anderson. 

5.  Boun,  Pehb.  P&  resultat  av  lokala  fflltf tf rstf k  grundade  jttmf tfrelser  mellan  nigra  sKdes-^ 
sorter  av  st5rre  betydelse.  [On  the  result  of  local  field  test  comparisons  between  some  of  the 
more  important  varieties  of  grain.]  K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.  58: 253-281.  1919. 
— Compiled  results  of  comparative  yield  tests  of  the  more  prominent  varieties  of  rye,  wheat, 
oats,  and  peas.  These  tests  were  made  under  field  conditions  in  various  parts  of  Sweden,  a 
number  of  the  tests  extending  over  the  period  of  years  from  1912  to  1918.  Summary  tables 
only  are  included. — E.  0.  Anderson. 

6.  Bbeakwell,  E.  Popular  description  of  grasses.  The  Chloris  grasses.  Agric.  Gas. 
New  South  Wales  31:  309-314.  Fig,  I-4.  1920.—Chlori8  truncata,  C.  acicularie  and  C.  ven- 
tricoeaf  native  species,  are  described  and  illustrated. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

7.  Briggs,  Glen.  Guam  com.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12:  149-157.  1920. — ^An  his- 
torical record  and  a  general  discussion  of  com  in  the  island  of  Guam.  Introduction  was  made 
from  Mexico  about  250  years  ago. — F.  M.  Scheriz. 
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8.  Gabbier,  Ltman.  The  history  of  the  silo.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12:  175-182. 
1920. — Silos  or  hermetically  sealed  grain  pits  were  first  used  in  the  dry  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries before  the  Christian  era.  Egyptian,  Spanish,  American  Indian,  Roman,  German,  French 
and  American  types  of  silos  are  discussed.  The  silo  in  America  is  especially  emphasized.— 
F.  M,  Schertz, 

9.  Chodat,  R.  £tttde8  faites  au  jardin  alpin  de  la  "Linnaea."  1.  Sur  quelques  faits  de 
botanique  et  de  geographie  economique  a  Bouig-Saint-Pierre.  [Observations  made  at  tiie 
"Linnaea"  alpine  garden.  1.  Concerning  certain  things  of  economic  value  related  to  botany  and 
geography  at  St.  Pierre.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  11:  30-41.  1919. — ^A  general  description  of 
the  mountainous  country  at  St.  Pierre  (France)  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  wild  and  cultivated 
plants  that  are  used  for  food  or  medicine. — W.  H.  Emig, 

10.  Coombs,  G.  E.  Notes  on  economic  botany  during  1918.  Agric.  Bull.  Federated  Malay 
States  7: 86-88.  1919. — Brief  notes  on  rice  culture,  green  manures,  rubber,  and  coconuU.— 
E,  D,  Merrill. 

11.  Damon,  S.  C.  A  flye-year  rotation  of  potatoes,  tj^  straw  and  squashes,  onions,  oati 
and  rowen,  and  hay.  Rhode  Island  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  178.  16  p,  1919. — ^The  results  of 
the  first  24  years  are  recorded.  Every  crop  in  the  rotation  was  grown  each  year.  Stable  ma- 
nure was  used  only  on  the  squashes ;  fertiliser  on  the  other  crops.  There  is  a  comparison  of  the 
fertilizer  ingredients  added,  with  those  removed  in  the  crop;  and  a  discussion  of  the  financial 
returns. — B.  L,  Hariwell. 

12.  Deblitzki,   [ ].    Zur  Sorten  und  Saatgutfrage  der  Wintergerste.    [Concerning 

winter-barley  varieties  and  seed.]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  39: 312-313.  Fig,  $4S-$47.  1919.- 
A  short,  popular  discussion  of  winter-barley  varieties  from  the  growers  point  of  vibw.— John 
W,  Roberts, 

13.  Gbbve,  W.  RatschlMge  zur  Bek&mpfung  der  Ackenmkrluter.  [Advice  as  to  the 
control  of  farm  weeds.]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  39: 200-202.  Fig,  149-161.  1919.—A  popular 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Cultivation,  selection  of  pure  seed,  drainage,  applications  of  iron 
sulphate,  kainit,  and  calcium  nitrate  are  the  prinicpal  measures  advocated  for  the  control 
of  various  weeds. — John  W,  Roberts, 

14.  Habbis,  F.  S.,  and  Butt,  N.  I.  The  unreliability  of  short  time  eiperiments.  Jour. 
Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12 :  158-167.  1920. — Data  from  experiments  with  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
alfalfa,  com,  oats,  and  wheat  show  that  short-time  experiments  are  subject  to  error  where 
a  complete  cycle  of  seasonal  fluctuations  is  not  included.  Experiments  conducted  at  Logan, 
Utah,  show  that  the  divergence  varies  in  different  years.  Manuring  experiments  have  wider 
variations  from  the  average  than  irrigation  experiments.  Under  dry  farming  conditions  vari- 
ations are  wider  than  under  irrigation  conditions  and  small  irrigations  vary  more  than  where 
the  optimum  amount  of  water  is  supplied.  Potatoes  varied  most  in  yield  and  were  followed 
by  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  com,  oats,  and  wheat,  in  order.  Experiments  requiring  personal 
judgment  vary  more  than  those  requiring  only  mechanical  measurements. — F.  M.  SckerlL 

15.  Habtwell,  Bubt  L.  Thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Rhode  Island  State  Coll.  Bull.  14:  57-65.  1919.— The 
report  is  for  1918  and  gives  brief  statements  of  the  results  of  the  experiments,  grouped  in  part 
under  the  following  headings:  organic  matter  for  the  soil;  efficiency  of  fertilizers  and  other 
manures;  specific  plant  differences  and  needs;  effect  of  crops  on  each  other;  inheritance 
studies  with  poultry  and  rabbits. — B,  L,  Hartwell, 

16.  Habtwell,  Bubt  L.,  and  S.  C.  Damon.  A  field  comparison  of  hydrated  lime  with 
limestone  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Rhode  Island  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  180.  IS  p- 
1919. — During  the  year  of  application,  80-mesh  limestone  had  the  same  effect  as  an  equivalent 
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amount  of  hydrated  lime ;  and  the  percentage  of  this  grade  in  the  lO-mesh  limestone  repre- 
sented approximately  the  first  season's  efficiency  of  the  calcium  oxide  equivalent  in  the  lime- 
stone as  compared  with  that  in  hydrated  lime.  During  the  5  years  following  the  single  appli- 
cation, the  average  results  were  slightly  in  favor  of  the  hydrated  lime — Four  crops  were  grown 
in  each  of  5  years  on  the  same  plat  sections  to  ascertain  their  cumulative  effect  on  a  single 
crop  of  barley  grown  over  the  entire  area  in  the  field,  and  on  lettuce  grown  in  pots.  Arranged 
in  a  decreasing  series,  the  order  of  the  crops  was  the  same  in  accordance  with  their  need  for 
lime,  and  also  their  cumulative  effect  in  enhancing  acid-soil  conditions.  The  order  is  as 
follows:  Mangels,  carrots,  alfalfa,  and  barley.  Where  the  acidity  was  reduced  by  liming, 
the  four  crops  affected  a  succeeding  crop  about  uniformly. — B,  L,  Hartwell. 

17.  Habtwell,  Burt  L.,  and  S.  C.  Damon.  The  value  of  sodium  when  potassium  is 
insufficient.  Rhode  Island  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  177.  $9  p.  1919.— Field  results  are  reported 
for  1905  to  1918,  of  an  experiment  which  was  begun  in  1894  to  ascertain  the  value  of  sodium 
as  a  partial  substitute  for  potassium.  Both  elements  have  been  applied  in  carbonates  and 
in  chlorids  in  connection  with  two  different  rates  of  liming.  Nitrogen  and  phosphorus  were 
added  liberally  and  alike  to  all  plats.  Sodium  was  generally  useful  where  there  was  an 
insufficiency  of  potassium. — Some  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  sodium  in  the  field 
are  attributable  to  indirect  action;  but  solution  culture  indicates  that  direct  beneficial  effects 
were  probably  obtained  also  in  the  field. — B.  L,  Eariwell, 

18.  Hartwell,  Btjrt  L.,  F.  R.  Pbmber,  and  G.  E.  Mbrklb.    The  influence  of  crop  plants 
on  those  which  foUow.    H.    Rhode  Island  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  176.    Jfl  p.    1919.— Five 
different  crop  plants  were  grown  for  two  or  three  successive  years  in  pots  containing  the  same 
soil  and  then  followed  by  a  single  crop  plant.    In  case  of  each  crop,  imiform  fertilizer  series 
were  maintained  with  super-optimum  nutrients,  with  optimum  nutrients,  and  with  the  latter 
from  which  potassium,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  were  individually  omitted. — ^When  onions 
constituted  the  single  crop,  the  yields  of  onions  increased  after  the  crops  in  about  the  follow- 
ing order:  Buckwheat,  mangels,  rye,  onions,  and  redtop.    Subsequently,  when  buckwheat 
was  the  single  crop,4ts  yield  increased  after  the  crops  arranged  about  as  follows:  Redtop, 
buckwheat,  mangels,  rye,  and  onions.    The  relative  effect  of  the  different  crops  varied  some- 
what, depending  upon  the  fertiliser  treatment,  but  not  as  much  as  would  be  expected  gener- 
ally.— The  divergent  effect  of  crops  on  those  which  follow  seems  not  to  be  attributable,  at  least 
principally,  to  differences  in  the  amount  of  nutrients  removed  by  the  crops  grown  previously; 
that  is,  the  smallest  yield  may  not  occur  after  the  crop  which  removes  the  largest  amoimt 
of  even  the  most-needed  nutrients. — The  change  which  a  given  application  of  a  nutrient  causes 
in  its  percentage  in  the  crop  depends  not  only  upon  its  own  effect  on  the  rate  of  growth,  but 
also  upon  the  abundance  of  the  other  nutrients  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  crop. — So-called 
soil  acidity  was  affected  differently  by  the  several  crops,  and  their  influence  on  succeeding 
crops  was  much  less  pronounced  after  thorough  liming. — B.  L.  Hartwell, 

19.  HiBB ARD,  R.  P.  Seed  potato  preparation.  Michigan  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Quart.  Bull.  2 : 
176-178.  Fig.  6.  1920.— Reports  a  small  experiment  on  sprouting  of  seed  pieces  of  various 
sises  and  effect  in  yield  of  sise  of  seed  pieces.  Pieces  with  but  one  eye  gave  61  per  cent 
sprouting,  with  2  or  more  eyes  100  per  cent  sprouting.  Whole  tubers  averaging  4.6  ounces 
gave  a  yield  of  9  per  cent  more  than  the  yield  from  seed  pieces  averaging  1.4  oimces. — E.  A, 
Bessey, 

20.  HoDSON,  Edgar  A.  Correlations  of  certain  characters  in  cotton.  Arkansas  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  169.  16  p.  June,  1920.— Correlation  coefficients  have  been  worked  out  for  a 
large  number  of  physical  characters  of  cotton  and  are  reported  in  this  publication.  The  co- 
efficients do  not  indicate  as  high  a  correlation  in  many  cases  as  has  popularly  been  supposed 
to  exist.  There  is,  however,  a  very  consistent  negative  correlation  between  per  cent  of  lint 
and  length  of  lint,  a  high  positive  correlation  between  weight  of  seed  and  sise  of  boll,  etc. — 
Edgar  A.  Hod»<m.  \ 
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21.  Jenkins,  E.  H.  ,  and  G.  P.  Gunton.  Fertilizer  experiments  with  potatoes.  Gonnecti' 
cut  [New  Haven]  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  214: 421-422.  1917  and  1918.— This  is  a  series  of  ob- 
servations on  the  yields  of  potatoes  as  affected  by  different  fertilizers,  especially  potash.  A 
4-8^  and  a  2-^-4  each  on  duplicate  plots  gave  rather  uniform  yields  in  1917.  The  addition  of 
1000  pounds  wood  ashes  to  the  Essex  4-10-0  fertilizer  increased  the  yield  somewhat  in  one 
case,  but  was  without  effect  in  another.  The  addition  of  2000  poimds  wood  ashes  to  the 
same  fertilizer  increased  the  yield  somewhat  in  the  first  case  and  in  a  more  pronounced  degree 
in  the  second.  The  ashes  induced  scab.  The  4-10-0  fertilizer  in  1917  gave  as  good  yields  as 
4-8-4  when  each  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  1000  poimds  per  acre.  In  1918  on  other  land  t 
d--8-3  formula  in  comparison  with  a  4-10-0  formula  each  applied  at  the  rate  of  1800  pounds— 
800  pounds  before  the  first  harrowing,  400  pounds  in  the  planter  and  600  pounds  at  the  second 
cultivation — gave  50  bushels  the  greater  yield  for  the  potash. — Henry  Dorsey, 

22.  Juhun-Dannfelt,  H.  Oversikt  av  ogrSslagstiftningen  I  utlandet.  [Review  of  weed 
legislation  in  foreign  countries.]  K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.  58 :  166-174.  1919.- 
Siunmary  of  laws  affecting  weeds  and  weed  control  in  European  countries,  United  States, 
Ganada,  and  Australia. — E,  0.  Anderson. 

23.  KiB8SUNG,L.  DieLeistungenderWinteigersteundderenZfichterischeBeeinflnssiiflK. 
[The  yields  of  winter  barley  and  their  significance  in  breeding  experiments.]  lUustr.  Landw. 
Zeitg.  39 :  310-311.  1919. — A  popular  discussion,  the  importance  of  the  subject  being  empha- 
sized. The  writer's  own  experiments,  carried  on  since  1911,  gave  no  positive  results.— /oto 
W.  Roberta. 

24.  Klbbbbqeb,  [ ].    Die  wissenschaftliche  imd  praktische  Bedeutung  der  PrSfoot 

des  Anbauwertes  nnserer  Oelpflanzen.  [The  scientific  and  practical  significance  of  the  testbg 
of  the  agricultural  value  of  our  oil-producing  plants.  ]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  39 :  249-250.  1919. 
— The  writer  discusses  chiefly  the  possible  financial  returns  which  n^ay  be  obtained  from  the 
culture  of  oil-producing  plants. — John  W.  Roberta, 

25.  KuNG,  M.  Die  DOngung  des  Tabaks.  [The  fertilization  of  tobacco.]  Illustr.  Landw. 
Zeitg.  39:  473-474.  1919. — ^The  tobacco  plant  needs  a  rather  large  amount  of  potash,  bat 
should  receive  as  little  chlorine  as  possible.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  grow  tobacco  after 
beets.  Grude  potash  salts  should  not  be  used.  Stable  manure  comes  first  as  a  fertilizer  for 
tobacco  and  should  be  used  .at  the  rate  of  600  Dz.  per  hectare.  Usually  it  should  be  applied 
in  the  autumn,  but  on  light  soils  half  should  be  applied  in  the  spring  and  half  in  the  autusuL 
Potassium  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  4  Dz.  per  hectare  should  be  applied  in  the  spring.  Usually 
70  kgm.  of  anmioniimi  sulphate  or  better,  35-40  kgm.  of  urea  per  hectare  are  needed.  When 
stable  manure  is  used,  phosphoric  acid  is  not  necessary.  Too  much  phosphoric  acid  causes 
early  maturity  and  poor  quality.  Galcium  should  be  applied  to  soils  in  which  it  is  lacking.— 
John  W.  Roberta. 

26.  Lenart,  G.  H.  Neue  Verarbeitungsweise  der  Zichorie.  [New  manufactured  prod- 
ucts from  chicory.]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  479-480.  1919.~The  new  products  are:  (1) 
inulin,  from  which  levulose  and  a  liquid  sugar-dye  are  obtained;  (2)  chicory  sirup,  from  whieh 
may  be  obtained  a  oo£fee  substitute,  a  sugar-dye  in  dry  form,  and  alcohol;  (3)  dry  shreds, 
which  may  be  used  as  feed  for  animals. — John  W,  Roberta, 

27.  Maiden,  J.  H.  Chats  about  the  prickly  pear.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31: 325- 
332.    4  fig,    1920.    Discusses  the  use  of  Opuntia  spp.  as  a  feed  for  stock. — L,  R,  WaUnm, 

28.  MxTNDT,  H.  G.  Improvement  of  Rhodeslan  pastures.  Rhodesia  Agric.  Jour.  17: 11^ 
117.  4  pl'  1920.~Encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  with  grasses  indigenous  to  Africa, 
which  have  in  general  proved  more  successful  than  exotic  species. — E,  M.  Doidge, 
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29.  Neumbistsb,  [ ].    Die  Vdrwenduiig  des  Ammonlak— Superphosphats  als  Kopf- 

dfinger  zu  Winterroggen.  [The  use  of  ammonium  superphosphate  as  the  chief  fertilizer  for 
winter  rye.]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  39: 145-146.  1919. — ^As  the  result  of  three  experiments  in 
the  use  of  fertilizers  for  wiiiter  rye,  the  author  considers  anmionium  superphosphate  to  be 
promising  as  chief  fertilizer.    Additional  experiments  are  being  carried  on. — John  W,  Roberta. 

30.  Pantanelli,  E.  Utilizzazione  della  cannarecchia  o  sorgagna.  [Utilization  of  Johnson 
grass.]  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52 :  405-415.  PL  IX.  1919. — A  short  note  designed  to  draw 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  Sorghum  halepense  (L.)  Pers.  in  the  agricultural 
explorations  of  dry  countries.  The  plant  is  stated  to  be  indigenous  in  Italy,  but  it  has  not  been 
considered  as  an  agricultural  crop  up  to  the  present  time.  Its  utilization  in  America,  how- 
Bver,  shows  its  great  possibilities  for  this  purpose. — A,  Bonazzi. 

31.  Pipes,  C.  V.,  and  Ltman  Cabribb.  Carpet  grass.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Farmers  Bull. 
1130.  It  p.  5  fig.  1920. — Carpet  grass  {AxonopuB  compres8U8  (Swartz)  Schlecht.)  the  most 
important  grass  for  permanent  pasture  in  the  Coastal  Plain  area  of  the  South.  Is  not  a  native, 
but  was  accidentally  introduced  from  tropical  America  before  1830  and  has  spread  gener- 
illy  over  the  Southern  States.  The  plant  requires  a  moist  or  at  least  not  droughty  soil  and 
nicceeds  better  in  such  soils  if  sandy  than  any  other  pasture  grass.  The  minimum  tempera- 
;ure  it  will  survive  is  about  lO'^F.  Carpet-grass  pastures  are  readily  established  in  tilled 
and  by  seeding  at  any  time  from  early  spring  to  late  summer  on  a  well-firmed  seed  bed,  when 
noisture  conditions  are  favorable.  On  imbroken  or  stump  land  good  results  can  be  secured 
>y  burning  or  mowing  the  tall  native  grasses,  seeding  at  a  favorable  time,  and  then  pasturing 
o  keep  the  native  bimch  grasses  constantly  short.  Under  this  treatment  the  native  grasses 
are  eradicated  in  one  or  two  years  and  replaced  by  a  pure  stand  of  carpet  grass.  The  carrying 
apacity  of  good  carpet-grass  pasture  is  one  cow  to  the  acre  for  the  five  best  months  and  one 
ow  to  2  acres  for  3  to  5  months  longer.  Dallis  grass,  lespedeza,  white  clover,  bur  clover, 
•lack  medic,  and  Augusta  vetch  are  desirable  in  mixture  with  carpet  grass.  Italian  rye  may 
•e  used  as  a  winter  mixture,  but  needs  to  be  sown  each  fall.  Under  some  conditions  redtop 
hould  be  used  to  precede  carpet  grass.  Carpet-grass  pastures  should  be  grazed  to  their  capac- 
ly,  as  under  heavy  grazing  the  best  condition  is  maintained.  Bitterweed  and  dog  fennel 
re  the  only  two  weeds  that  seriously  invade  carpet-grass  pastures.  During  the  first  two  sea- 
[>n8  these  weeds  should  be  mowed  before  they  ripen  seeds.  Thereafter  they  will  cause  but 
ttle  trouble,  but  mowing  should  be  resorted  t6  when  necessary.  Seed  of  carpet  grass  is 
asily  harvested  by  mowing  and  thrashing.  Large  areas  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  carpet  grass 
ccur  in  several  regions  in  the  South.  Up  to  the  present  the  quantity  of  seed  produced  has 
een  only  a  fraction  of  that  required.  A  comprehensive  plan  has  been  devised  to  increase 
reatly  the  harvesting  of  seed,  as  the  outstanding  need  to  stimulate  a  much  greater  use  of  car- 
et grass  for  pasture  is  an  ample  seed  supply. — Authors*  8ummary. 

32.  Roberts,  Hebbebt  F.  Tellow-berry  in  hard  winter  wheat.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18: 
>5-169.  1919. — Opaque,  starchy  spots  in  wheat  kernels,  which  give  rise  to  the  name  "yellow- 
erry,"  almost  invariably  appear  near  the  embryo,  the  proximal  end  of  the  kernel,  and  spread 
ram  there  upward.  Seventy-seven  pure  lines  of  wheat  were  grown  in  comparison  with  87 
>t8  of  a  standard  variety,  Kharkov,  to  determine  the  relation  of  yellow-berry  to  field  condi- 
ions,  especially  with  reference  to  the  period  between  first  heading  and  ripening. — The  opera- 
ion  of  common  causes  for  the  production  of  yellow-berry  overshadows  any  differences  that 
lay  be  due  to  hereditary  tendencies  and  preclude  a  definite  statement  regarding  the  relation 
f  hereditary  tendencies  in  hard  winter  wheat  toward  the  production  of  yellow-berry.  "That 
ome  isolated  pure  strains  of  wheat  are  freer  from  yellow-berry  than  others  growing  in  the 
ame  field  and  apparently  under  identical  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  is,  however,  possible." 
!lie  percentage  of  yellow-berry  is  higher  with  the  later  dates  of  ripening.  Starch  grains  in 
be  yellow-berry  portion  of  a  kernel  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  fiinty  part.  Yellow-berry 
emels  average  0.4  mgm.  heavier  than  flinty  kemeb;  their  specific  gravity  is  0.023  greater; 
liey  contain  a  greater  percentage  of  moisture  and  of  starch,  and  a  lesser  percentage  of  protein 
tid  ash  than  flinty  kernels. — D.  Reddick. 
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33.  ScHLEH,  [ ].  Einfluss  der  Aufbewahmng  der  Kartoffeln  auf  den  Ertzvg.  [Influ- 
ence of  the  storage  of  potatoes  upon  the  jrleld.]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  429-430.  1919.— A 
popular  discussion  of  the  proper  storage  of  potatoes  in  relation  to  their  use  as  seed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  too  high  temperatures  during  storage  are  the  chief  causes  of  seed  degenera- 
tion.— John  W.  Roberts. 

34.  Simpson,  S.  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Uganda  Protectoitte, 
for  the  year  ending  31st  Ifarch,  1918.    69  p.    Uganda  Protectorate  Dept.  Agric.  1918. 

35.  Spraqq,  Frank  A.  The  coefficient  of  yield.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.  12 :  168-171 
1920. — ^The  coefficient  of  yield  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  yield  of  a  variety  by 
the  calculated  yield  of  the  standard  or  check  variety,  growing  on  the  same  plot  the  same 
year.  The  coefficient  of  yield  method  of  interpreting  results  have  been  used  for  6  years  and 
has  proven  superior  to  any  of  the  old  methods.  A  compound  coefficient  of  various  factors 
affecting  yield,  is  illustrated  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  find  superior  varieties  of  field  crops. 
— F.  M.  Schertz, 

36.  Spbino,  F.  G.,  and  J.  N.  Milsum.  Notes  on  the  cultivation  of  ragi  (Eleusine  cora- 
cans).  Bull.  Dept.  Agric.  Federated  Malay  States  7:  154-161.  1919. — Results  are  given  of 
the  introductory  tests  of  this  grain  into  Malaya,  also  a  consideration  of  it  as  a  commercisl 
crop.— r.  F.  Chipp. 

37.  Stlven,  Nils.  Ar  det  m5jligt  att  Inom  landet  Ateropptaga  en  men  om&ttande  odliog 
av  oljevMxter  ftfr  indoatriens  behov  av  feta  oljor?  [Is  it  possible  to  again  take  isp  a  more  com- 
prehensive domestic  production  of  oil  plants  to  stqyply  the  demands  of  industry  for  fatty  oils?] 
Sver.  Utsadesf.  Tidskr.  29: 173-205.  1919. — Summary  of  oil  production  in  Sweden  in  previoas 
years;  effect  of  the  war;  factors  affecting  present  demands  for  oils  and  present  productioa; 
market  conditions  and  future  prospects. — E.  0.  Anderson, 

38.  Tbdin,  Hans.  Tre  &rs  ftfrstfk  med  olika  havresorter  vid  Hallands  FrSkontor  i  Getisst 
[Three  years  tests  of  different  varieties  of  oats  at  the  Halland  seed  office  at  Getinge.]  Sver.  Ut- 
sadesf. Tidskr.  29:  224-230.    1919. 

39.  Voss,  C.  Zur  Bekilmpfung  von  Ackersenf  und  Hederich.  [On  the  control  of  field-mos- 
tard  (Sinapis  arvensis  L.)  and  hedge-mustard  (Ri^thanus  raphanistrum  L.)*]  Illustr.  Landw. 
Zeitg.  39: 324-325.  1919. — Excellent  results  were  obtained  by  dusting  the  weeds  with  a  fioely 
ground  mixture  of  kainit  (2.5  Ztr.)  and  calcium  nitrate  (17.5  kgm.),  especially  when  applied 
while  the  weeds  were  covered  with  dew.  A  solution  of  anmionium  sulphate,  applied  as  b 
spray,  proved  superior  to  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  similarly  applied.  The  former  proved 
to  be  the  better  weed-killer  and  was  less  injurious  to  cultivated  plants. — John  W,  Roberts. 

40.  Wadsack,  a.  Anbau  der  wichtigsten  Oelfruchte.  [The  culture  of  the  more  importint 
oil-producing  plants.]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  39: 275-280.  1919. — A  short,  popular,  discussion 
advocating  greater  production  of  oil-producing  plants  to  meet  the  shortage  of  animal  fats.-- 
John  W,  Roberts. 

41.  Weibull,  M.  Om  fetthalten  i  skAnska  rapsfrtfn  &r  1918.  [On  the  oil-content  of  Skifle 
rape-seed  in  1918.]  K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.  58:  23&-240.  1919.— Results  of 
determinations  of  oil  content  of  rape  seed  grown  in  1918  in  different  parts  of  Sk&ne  and  under 
varying  conditions. — B.  0.  Anderson. 

42.  WiTTB,  Hernfrid.  Omfattning  of  Danmarks  nnvarande  frOodling.  [Summary  ^ 
present  seed  production  in  Denmark.]    Sven.  UtsMdesf.  Tidskr.  29: 163-1G4.    1919. 
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43.  Anonymous.    Early  collectioas  in  the  garden  hertwrlum.    Missouri  Hot.  Gard.  Bull. 
29-35.     PL  8-11,    1919. — ^A  discussion  of  the  Bbrnhardi,  Haenkb,  Rottler,  and  other 

iportant  collections. — 0.  T,  WiUan, 

44.  Anonymous.  Claude  Keith  Bancroft.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919: 86.  1919. 
-C.  K.  Bancroft,  who  died  in  1919,  began  his  botanical  career  as  a  research  student  in 
ycology  and  plant  pathology  at  the  Jodrell  Laboratory,  Kew,  England.  Later  he  was  Assist- 
it  Mycologist  in  the  Malay  States.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Government  Botanist 

British  Guiana. — L.  W.  Riddle. 

45.  Anonymous.  Sir  Edward  Fry.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919:  84r<85.  1919.— 
he  subject  of  this  notice  died  October  18,  1918.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession;  but  was  a 
felong  amateur  student  of  the  British  flora,  cryptogamic  as  well  as  phanerogamic. — L.  W, 
iddU. 

46.  Anonymous.  Hector  LeyeiUe.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919:  85.  1919.— 
sveille  (1863-1918)  was  the  founder  of  the  Acaddmie  Internationale  de  G6ographie  Botan- 
ue;  editor  of  the  Bulletin  de  Oiographie  Botaniqiie;  author  of  monographic  studies  of  the 
nagraoeae;  and  of  papers  on  the  flora  of  China. — L.  W.  Riddle. 

47.  Barker,  B.  T.  P.,  and  G.  Neville.  Arthur  Eckley  Lechmere.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf. 
x>ndon]  1919:  164-168.  1919. — This  is  an  account  of  a  promising  young  English  mycologist 
ho  died  in  1919  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  After  studying  mycology  and  plant  pathology  in 
ngland,  he  became  a  research  student,  first  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  L.  Mangin,  in  Paris, 
id  then  in  that  of  Prof.  Tubeuf,  in  Mtlnich.  There  he  was  working  at  the  time  of  the 
itbreak  of  the  war.  He  failed  to  leave  Germany  in  time,  and  was  interned  for  four  years, 
iiring  this  period  he  taught  in  the  prison  camps  whenever  possible,  but  the  hardships  which 
)  suffered  led  to  his  death  within  a  year  of  his  return  to  England. — L.  W.  Riddle. 

48.  BuRNHAM,  Stewart  H.  Charles  Horton  Peck.  Mycologia  11:  33-39.  Portrait. 
119. — Peck  was  bom  March  30,  1833,  in  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  County,  New  York.  After 
issing  through  the  State  Normal  School,  he  spent  four  years  at  Union  College,  graduating 
ith  honors  in  1859.  '^hile  at  Union,  he  received  his  botanical  instruction  from  Prof. 
>NATHAN  Pearson;  and  in  place  of  athletics,  he  made  botanical  excursions."  While  teach- 
ig  at  Albany,  he  presented  to  the  State  a  collection  of  mosses,  which  was  seen  by  Judge  G. 
'.  Gunton;  and  it  was  through  Clinton  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  State  Cabinet  of  Nat- 
ral  History  in  1867.  At  that  time  there  were  about  1800  specimens  in  the  herbarium.  "The 
EV.  Moses  A.  Curtis,  of  North  Carolina,  first  gave  Peck  a  start  in  the  study  of  fungi 

.  .  ."  In  1883  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly-created  office  of  State  Botanist,  which  he 
^Id  up  to  1915.  In  1908  Union  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
"Dr.  Peck  was  the  author  of  many  botanical  articles  and  reports,  pre-eminent  among  which 
the  long  series  of  annual  reports  of  the  State  Botanist  from  1867  to  1912.''  He  died  at  Men- 
ds, July  11, 1917.— iJ.  R.  Rosen. 

49.  [Dodge,  B.  O.]  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Mycologia  11:  47-50. 
19. — A  list,  covering  portions  of  the  years  1917  and  1918,  of  mycological  and  pathological 
'tides  appearing  in  American  publications,  is  presented. — H.  R.  Roeen. 

50.  [Dodge,  B.  O.]  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Mycologia  11:  227-230. 
)19. — Fifty-four  articles  are  listed,  some  of  which  appeared  in  1918  and  others  in  1919. — 
r.  R.  Rosen. 
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51.  [Dodge,  B.  O.]  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Mycologia  11:  284-2S7. 
1919. 

52.  [Dodge,  B.  O.]  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Mycologia  11:  323^^. 
1919. 

53.  [Dodge,  B.  C]  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Mycologia  12:  55^. 
1920. 

54.  Gebtz,  Otto.  Caroli  Linnaei  Flora  KofsOensis  1731.  [Swedish.]  Bot.  Notiser  1919: 
85-93.  1919. — The  author  publishes  and  discusses  a  manuscript  of  Linnaeus,  the  original 
of  which  is  found  in  the  library  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  London,  and  a  somewhat  varying 
copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Upsala.  On  a  journey,  Linnaeus  stopped  for  half  an  hour 
on  a  little  island  (180  steps  in  circumference),  in  Lake  Malar,  Sweden,  and  made  there  t 
record  of  81  phanerogams.  The  names  used  in  this  list  were  mostly  those  used  by  Caspar 
Bauhin  and  Tournefort.  In  footnotes  are  given  the  names  used  by  Linnaeus  for  the  same 
plants  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Flora  Suecica,  1755. — P.  A,  Rydberg. 

55.  GoFF,  E.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  horticulture.  (Lecture  notes  prepared  in  1889.) 
Wisconsin  Hortic.  9:  50-51.  1919. — ^The  origin  of  the  art  of  horticulture  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Orient,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  is  briefly  outlined. — G.  F.  Potter, 

56.  [Grove,  W.  B.]  George  Stephen  West,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.  (1876-1919).  Jour.  Bot- 
any 57:  283-284.  1919.-— West  was  bom  at  Bradford,  April  20,  1876.  His  father  was  inter- 
ested in  plants.  The  son  began  early  to  specialize  in  algae,  especially  in  desmids.  He  passed 
through  Bradford  Technical  College,  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  and  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  There  he  was  Hutchinson  Research  student,  and  demonstrator  in  biol- 
ogy to  the  University.  Later  he  was  lecturer  in  natural  history  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  and  lecturer  in  botany  at  the  University  of  Birmingham.  At  the  retire- 
ment there  of  Hillhouse  in  1909  he  succeeded  to  his  chair,  and  in  1916  became  Mason  Professor. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  lecturer,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  his  department, 
and  created  a  large  herbarium.  West  was  the  leading  British  expert  on  Freshwater  Algae, 
and  on  the  desmids  in  particular.  His  principal  works  are  listed,  and  comment  is  made  on 
two  projected  works,  one  on  British  Freshwater  Algae  and  the  other  on  the  algal  flora  of  the 
Midlands.  His  drawings  of  algae  were  all  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum,  but  his  algo- 
logical  library  and  specimens  went  to  the  University  of  Birmingham. — K,  M.  Wiegand, 

57.  LoNGO,  B.  La  ''Viola  di  S.  Fina"  di  S.  Gimignano.  ["St.  Fina  violet"]  Ann.  Botan- 
ica  [Roma]  14:  179-180.  1917. — ^Historical  discussion  of  the  plant  referred  to  by  the  abore 
mentioned  common  name.  The  author  identifies  it  as  CheiranthiLS  Cheiri  Linn.  A  record  is 
also  made  of  the  natural  growing  together  by  spontaneous  grafting  of  two  oaks  of  different 
species. — J.  A.  Nieuwland, 

58.  Naumann,  Einab.  Vegetations  fttrgningar  i  Udre  tider.  Biologiskt-Historlska  Not- 
iser ni.  En  Planctonfllrgning  i  8j5n  Barken,  Dalame,  &r  1697.  [Vegetable  colorations  in  oldes 
times.  Biologic  historical  notices,  HI.  A  Plankton-coloration  in  Lake  Barken,  Dalectrlit 
(Sweden),  in  1697.]  (Swedish,  with  German  rdsum^.)  Bot.  Notiser  1919:  65-82.  1919.- 
The  author  gives  the  history  of  the  phenomenon  as  recorded  by  Urban  Hjarne,  Jespeb  Svsd- 
BBBQ,  and  JoHAN  Gboot,  in  1702-1710.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  to  pUnk- 
ton  coloration,  and  suggests  as  the  cause  an  imusually  abundant  development  of  Botryococcut 
Braunii,  Oacillatoria  Agardhii  or  species  of  Glenodinium,  most  likely  the  last-mentioned.— 
P.  A,  Rydberg, 

59.  NoBDSTBDT,  C.  T.  O.  [Swedish  rev.  of:  Brtk,  F.  Linn6's  Minnesbok  (a  facsiinlle 
reprint  of  the  diary  of  Linnaeus,  1734-1737) .    Stockhohn,  1919.  ]    Bot.  Notiser  1919 :  136.    1919. 
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60.  Reed,  Howard  S.  Volney  Morgan  Spalding.  Plant  World  22:  14r-18.  PoriraiL 
1919. — This  is  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  life  and  work  of  Volnet  M.  Spalding, 
from  1876  to  1904  connected  with  the  botanical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
the  latter  year,  he  resigned  because  of  ill-health.  After  a  year  spent  in  California,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  the  Desert  Laboratory  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  where  he  carried  on  investiga- 
tions for  the  next  four  years.  After  1909,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  active  work,  on  accoimt 
of  declining  health,  which  finally  resulted  in  his  death  on  November  12, 1918. — L.  W.  Riddle, 

61.  ScHWEiNFUBTH,  G.  Pfianzenbildcr  im  Tempel  von  Kamak  (Theben).  [Plant  pictures 
in  the  Kamak  temple  (Thebes).]  Hot.  Jahrb.  55: 464r480.  1919.— This  is  an  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the 275  representations  of  plants  in  the  27  photographs  taken  by  H.  Schafer  in  the  "botan- 
ical room"  of  the  Ammon  Temple,  Kamak.  Most  of  these  are  small  figures  interspersed 
in  vacant  places  among  branches  and  large  plants.  Only  six  or  seven  plants  could  be  identi- 
fied with  reasonable  surety  as  follows :  Nymphaea  coerulea,  Punica  grancUum,  Arum  itcdicum, 
Dracunculis  vulgaris,  Ccder^choe  deficiens  (?),  Iris  sp.  and  Vitis  vinifera.  The  artist  seems  to 
have  delineated  many  species  not  native  of  Egypt,  sometimes  from  memory.  The  sparing 
use  of  trees  is  astonishing  as  they  were  much  used  by  Egjrptians  in  decorative  work.  They 
are  here  mostly  in  winter  condition,  and  represent  such  genera  as  Morua,  Pyrus,  Prunua,  and 
some  other  genera  found  in  Egypt.  Many  pictures  combine  different  plants  as  the  centaurs 
did  different  animals.  Some  are  diagrammatic  and  represent  no  particular  plant.  Nymphaea 
occurs  at  least  45  times,  and  Punica  20  times.  This  is  the  earliest  illustration  of  Punica 
granatum  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  probably  introduced  about  1475  B.  C.  The  form  illustrated 
was  f  astigiate,  and  is  now  rare  in  those  countries.  Allium  is  represented  by  a  leaf  and  several 
fruits  in  a  row.  It  is  probably  A,  italicum.  Dracunculua  is  represented  seven  times.  The 
CcUenchoe  is  most  closely  related  to  a  species  of  Abyssinia.  The  three  Iris  flowers  in  the  room 
may  represent  three  different  species  as  they  are  all  different.  In  most  Egyptian  bas-reliefs 
only  /.  pallida  was  represented,  a  plant  not  now  found  in  Egypt.  The  figure  may  possibly 
have  been  made  from  Iris  germanica,  the  "orris  root"  which  was  an  old  Egjrptian  plant  later 
introduced  into  other  countries  because  of  its  fragrant  root-stock. — K.  M,  Wiegand. 

^.  Smith,  Annie  Lorrain.  Worthington  G.  Smith  as  mycologist.  Trans.  British  Mycol. 
Soc.  6:  65-67.  1918. — ^A  short  appreciation  including  mention  of  his  more  important  myco- 
logical  papers.  His  ability  as  a  botanical  artist  is  emphasized  and  some  of  his  better  known 
sets  of  illustrations  are  cited. — H,  M,  FiUpatrick. 

63.  Spobhr,  H.  a.  The  develoi»ment  of  conceptions  of  photosynthesis  since  Ingen-Honss. 
Sci.  Monthly  9:  32-46.    1919. 

64.  ViARDiN,  L.  L'oxgBnisation  forestldre,  avant  1789,  dans  la  Lorraine  reconqnise. 
[Forest  oxganisatlon  in  reconquered  Lorraine  prior  to  1789.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  Fordts  57:  80-85. 
1919. 

65.  Wakefield,  E.  M.  Charles  Ogilvie  Faiqtiarson.  Trans.  British  Mycol.  Soc.  6: 
236-237.  1919. — ^An  obituary  notice  and  expression  of  appreciation  of  this  British  mycologist 
who  was  lost  at  sea  in  October,  1918.  For  six  years  preceding  his  death,  he  was  Mycologist 
in  South  Nigeria,  West  Africa.  He  published  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Lister  an  account 
of  the  South  Nigerian  Mycetozoa,  and  collected  a  number  of  interesting  fungi  which  were 
later  listed  in  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf. — H,  M.  Fitzpatrick, 

66.  Woodruff,  L.  L.  Hooke's  Micrographia.  Amer.  Nat.  53:  247-264.  1919.— Quota- 
tions from  Waller's  biography  of  Robert  Hooke;  summary  of  objects  microscopically  sur- 
veyed in  Micrographia;  facsimile  reproduction  of  portions  of  text  referring  to  "little  boxes 
or  cells"  in  cork. — J.  P.  Kelly. 
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BOTANICAL  EDUCATION 

C.  Stuabt  Gagbb,  Editor 
Alfred  Gttndbbsbn,  Asnsiant  Editor 

67.  Bebget,  D.  H.  The  teaching  of  elementary  systematic  bacteriology.  [Author's 
abst.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.]  Absts.  Bact.  4: 1.  1920. — The  student  is  giyen 
a  list  of  simple  and  expressive  terms  to  be  used  in  the  description  of  cultures.  All  the  obserra- 
tions  and  descriptions  of  cultures  are  entered  in  unruled  note  books  about  8  by  10  inches. 
Simple  methods  of  staining  are  practiced  on  different  morphologic  types  of  non-pathogenic 
bacteria.  Drawings  are  made  of  each  organism  studied.  The  student  is  taught  how  to  trans- 
plant cultures  from  one  medium  to  another  and  to  isolate  bacteria  in  pure  culture  from  mixed 
cultures  by  the  plate  method.  The  pure  cultures  are  planted  on  all  the  usual  laboratory  media 
for  a  systematic  study.  The  observations  and  descriptions  in  the  systematic  study  are 
entered  in  the  student's  note  book  in  a  definite  order.  The  descriptions  are  made  according 
to  the  terminology  given.  The  character  and  the  progressive  development  in  the  cultures 
are  illustrated  by  drawings. 

68.  CAMPBEiiL,  Douglas  Houghton.  The  springtime  garden  In  California.  Nat.  Studjr 
Rev.  16:  181-188.  1920. — Describes  California  garden  conditions,  with  mention  of  mao- 
zanita,  almond,  toyon,  eucalyptus,  daphne,  narcissus,  iris  and  other  plants. — A.  Gunderten. 

60.  KiRKHUFF,  Paxtunb.  The  flower  land—Calif omla.  Nat.  Study  Rev.  16:  228-230. 
1020. 

70.  Palmeb,  Clayton  F.  Agriculture  In  the  elementary  schools  of  Los  Angeles  Cltj. 
Nat.  Study  Rev.  16:  217-220.    1920. 

71.  RiLBT,  DoLOBBS.  California's  tree  islands.  Nat.  Study  Rev.  16:  228-224.  1920.- 
Monterey  pine,  Monterey  cypress,  Torrey  pine. 

72.  RoQEBS,  Julia  Ellen.  At  Palm  Springs  with  the  Sierra  Club.  Nat.  Study  Rev.  16: 
105-107.    1020. 

FOREST  BOTANY  AND  FORESTRY 

Raphael  Zon,  Editor 
J.  V.  HoFMANN,  Asnstant  Editor 

73.  Adamson,  R.  W.    The  Bartram  oak.    Sci.  Amer.  122: 301.    1020. 

74.  Afz  al,  Muh  AHMED,  AND  0THEB8.  Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  Balochi- 
Stan  for  1913-19.  $4  p,  Calcutta,  1020k. — ^An  area  of  313  square  miles  of  reserved  forests  ifl 
reported  and  472  square  miles  of  unclassed  jforests  with  no  changes  in  the  last  5  years.  The 
chief  object  of  forest  policy  aimed  at  in  this  Province  is  to  preserve  the  few  existing  forests 
and  thereby  prevent  denudation.  The  forests  are  administered  for  the  public  benefit.  The 
reservation  of  the  forests  does  not  aim  at  any  profit  to  the  Government  but  at  checking  de- 
struction  by  regulating  the  rights  and  restricting  the  privileges  of  users.  The  financial  state- 
ment shows  these  averages,  for  the  last  5  years:  Revenue,  20,530  Rs,  Expenditure  28,130  Bs, 
giving  a  deficit  of  7501  Rs.  During  the  past  year  the  deficit  sank  to  2403  Rs  against  a  IZflSI 
Rs  deficit  the  previous  year.  The  area  open  to  grazing  was  45.3  per  cent  of  the  total  aiea  of 
the  State  forests.  In  e^erimental  planting  deodar  and  blue  pine  failed  to  germinate  but 
chil  was  satisfactory.  There  was  heavy  winter  loss  of  chil  seedlings  but  those  surviving  p^ 
good  promise.  Natural  reproduction  of  the  hill  species  is  scarce  in  all  forests  as  there  vas  s 
bad  seed  year.  Babool  and  Jhand  seedlings  started  in  the  Sibi  forests  but  were  killed  by  fail- 
ure of  the  summer  monsoon.    Coppice  reproduction  of  tamarisk  and  willow  has,  as  usual) 
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been  successful  in  all  localities.  Out  of  a  number  of  exotics,  Turkey  oak,  American  maple 
and  alder  are  growing  well,  catalpa  and  osier  have  given  the  best  results  and  can  safely  be 
regarded  as  successful,  saffron  plants  have  completely  disappeared  and  Eucalyptua  rudta 
has  not  proven  a  success.  European  olive  plants  and  cuttings  have  given  fair  success.  The 
usual  formal  tabulated  statements  are  appended. — E,  R,  Hodson, 

75.  Anonymous.  Future  organization  of  the  forest  department  of  India.  Indian  Forester 
45:  234-239.    1919. 

76.  Anonymous.  List  of  seeds  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Kew 
Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919:  Appendix  1-23.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  844. 

77.  Anonymous.  Nogel  Unders^gelser  og  Fors^g  Med  Musegift.  [Some  investigations 
on  poison  for  mice.]    Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  4:  396-401.    1919. 

78.  Anonymous.  Sugar  and  alcohol  from  the  nipa  palm.  Sci.  Amer.  Monthly  1:  310. 
1920. — ^Extract  of  an  article  in  Bull.  Manila  Bur.  Sci. 

79.  Bailsy,  I.  W.  Depressed  segments  of  oak  stems.  Bot.  Gaz.  67:  438-441.  4  fiQ* 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  994. 

80.  Babdib,  a.  Excursion  mycologique  de  la  Soci^t^  Linn^enne  &  L^ognan  le  12  Novembre, 
1916,  nos  bieilles  for6ts ;  n^cessit^  de  leur  conservation.  [Mycological  excursion  of  the  Linnean 
Society  to  L^ognan,  Nov.  12, 1916.]  Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux  (Proces-verbaux)  69: 10&-113. 
1915-16.-^The  author  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  forests  as  a  national  asset.  A  list  of  the 
fungi  collected  is  included. — W,  H,  Emig, 

81.  Baxtbb,  Samuel  Newman.  How  nurserymen  may  best  compete  for  the  Christmas 
tree  market.    Florists'  Exchange  49:  133.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  518. 

82.  Beck  v.  Mannagetta,  and  G.  Lebchenau.  Wacholderbeeren  mit  entblttszten 
Samen.  [Juniper  berries  with  eiqwsed  seeds.)  Sitsungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien  (Matht. 
Nat.  Kl.)  126:  403-419.    Fig.  1-Sl.    1917.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  983. 

83.  Beekman,  H.  78  Preanger-houtsoorten,  beschrijving,  afbeelding  en  determinatie- 
tabel.  [78  Preanger  timber  species  described,  illustrated,  and  determination  table.]  Mede- 
deel.  Boschproefsta.  Dept.  Landb.,  Nijverheid  en  Handel  Nederlandsch-Indie  5:  1-186. 
60  pi.  (photomicrographs),  1920. — In  the  lumber  market  of  western  Java,  especially  the  Pre- 
anger residencies,  teak  is  scarce  and  does  not  occupy  a  predominant  place.  On  this  account 
many  other  kinds  of  woods  which  occur  in  the  mountain  forests  are  used.  The  market  dis- 
tinguishes only  three  quality  classes.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  woods  this  practical  guide  for  their  determination  is  published.  Following 
a  popular  description  of  the  elements  of  wood  structure,  each  of  the  78  kinds  is  described 
under  the  headings,  general  impression,  appearance,  detailed  characteristics  by  use  of  hand 
lens,  nature  of  extract,  and  burning.  Of  the  28  families  represented  the  following  contain  the 
most  important  species:  Dipterocarpaceae,  Fagaceae,  Hamamelidaceae,  Lauraceae,  Legumi- 
nosae,  Magnoliaceae,  Malvaceae,  Meliaceae,  Myrtaceae,  Rubiaceae,  Taxaceae,  Theaceae, 
Verbenaceae. — F,  Kramer, 

84.  Bebbon,  C.  F.  C.  Food  plants  of  Indian  forest  insects.  Indian  Forester  45: 312-323. 
1919. — Continuing  work  previously  noted,  83  species  belonging  to  three  families  are  listed 
with  the  plants  upon  which  they  feed. — E,  N,  Munns, 

85.  Bbbbt,  E.  W.  The  history  of  the  linden  and  ash.  Plant  World  21 :  163-175.  5  fig. 
July,  1918.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1202. 
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86.  Beum^e,  J.  G.  B.  Over  Bastverwondingen  aan  den  djati.  [Bark  wounds  of  teik.) 
Mededeel.  Proefsta.  Boschw.  Dept.  Landb.  Nijverheid  en  Handel  Nederlandsch-IndiS  4: 
31-54.     PL  12-17,    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  218. 

87.  BiXBT,  W.  G.  The  butternut  and  the  Japan  walnut.  Amer.  Nut  Jour.  10:  7&-79, 
82, 83,  //  fig,    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  329. 

88.  Cooper,  G.  M.  Growth  of  sal  from  broadcast  sowings.  Indian  Forester  45: 310-312. 
1919. — ^An  average  girth  of  5.17  inches  and  an  average  height  of  12  feet  2  inches  was  made 
by  a  sal  plantation  from  broadcast  seed  in  5  years  from  sowing. — E.  N.  Munm, 

89.  Dixon,  H.  H.,  and  W.  R.  G.  Atkins.  Osmotic  pressures  in  plants.  VI.  On  tiie 
composition  of  the  sap  in  the  conducting  tracts  of  trees  at  different  levels  and  at  different  seasoni 
of  the  year.    Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  15:  51-62.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  848. 

90.  Eaton,  B.  J.  Commercial  possibilities  of  Para  rubber  seed  oil.  Agric.  Bull.  Feder- 
ated Malay  States  7 :  73-78.  1919. — Gives  the  results,  yield,  and  sale  price,  of  an  experimental 
flhipment  of  25f  tons  of  seeds  to  England. — E,  D.  Merrill, 

91.  Ferreri,  E.  Dati  dendrometrici  sul  faggio  della  foresta  inalienabile  di  CamaldolL 
[Dendrometric  data  on  Fagus  in  the  inalienable  forest  of  Camaldoli.]  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  ItaL 
52:542-^543.    1919.— A.  Bonazzi. 

92.  Ferreri,  E.  Applicazione  di  died  metodi  di  cubatura  per  la  determinazione  della  masst 
legnosa  di  42  piante  di  abete  bianco  in  piedi  della  foresta  inalienabile  di  Camaldoli.  [The  appli- 
cability of  ten  methods  for  determining  the  total  quantity  of  lumber  in  42  standing  plants  of 
white  pine  in  the  forest  of  Camaldoli.]  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52: 587-598.  1919.— A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  different  methods. — A,  Bonazzi, 

93.  Glover,  H.M.  Spruce  red  wood.  Indian  Forests  45 :  243-245.  1919.— A  red  "heart- 
wood''  is  often  formed  in  the  Himalayan  spruce,  which  is  moister  than  sapwood  and  cannot 
be  floated.  This  dries  out  readily  but  after  being  placed  in  water  regains  its  original  specific 
gravity. — E,  N,  Munns. 

94.  Harper,  Roland  M.  The  supposed  southern  limit  of  the  eastern  hemlock.  Torreya 
19: 198-199.    Oct.,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  337. 

95.  Hartley,  Carl,  T.  C.  Merrill,  and  Arthur  S.  Rhodes.  Seedling  diseases  of 
conifers.    Jour.  Agric.  Res.  15:  521^558.     PI.  B.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1296. 

96.  Hawes,  a.  F.  Cooperative  marketing  of  woodland  products.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric 
Farmers'  Bull.  1100.    16  p.,  6  fig,    1920. 

97.  Heimuch,  Louis  F.  The  trees  of  White  County,  Indiana.  Proc.  Indiana  Acad.  SeL 
1917:  387-471.    54  pi    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  338. 

98.  Henkel,  J.  S.    Why  grow  trees?    Rhodesia  Agric.  Jour.  17:  137-141.    1920. 

99.  HoLUCK,  A.  The  story  of  the  Bartram  oak.  Sci.  Amer.  121 :  422, 429-430, 432.  6fg- 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  615. 

100.  KoTZE,  J.  J.,  AND  E.  P.  Phillips.  A  note  on  the  genus  Faurea  Harv.  South  African 
Jour.  Sci.  16 :  232-238.  PI,  lS-18,  2  fi^g,  1919.— Fatirea  natalenais  is  evidently  confined  to  tbe 
eastern  coastal  forest  belts.  Faurea  Mcnaughtonii  is  only  known  from  Knysna,  where  it  is 
confined  to  the  Lily  Vlei  Forest.  Faurea  saligna  is  used  for  fence  posts,  as  a  wagon  wood  and 
for  furniture,  etc.  It  is  said  to  be  fairly  ant  resistant.  Faurea  Mcnaughtonii  is  remarkable 
for  the  durability  of  its  timber,  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  sneeiewood.— 
E,  P,  Phillipa. 
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101.  Mabshall,  Rot  E.,  and  F.  D.  Fboious.  Red  cedar  trees  and  cedar  rust:  a  report 
sf  a  cedar  rust  survey  of  Augusta  county,  Virginia.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Inst.  Ext.  Bull.  30. 
9  p.    Ifig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1317. 

102.  MdBK-HANSEN,  K.  C.  H.  Schr5ders  udhugning  1  b($g.  [C.  H.  Schr5der's  thinning 
system  in  beech  forest.]  Forst.  Forsogsvasen  Danmark  5:  156-178.  PI,  1-2.  1020.— The 
tables  and  discussion  cover  growth  and  recovery  in  three-storied  beech  forest  in  Denmark 
liter  the  Schb6dbb  method  of  thinning,  which  aims  at  producing  straight,  clear-boles  trunks 
from  previously  suppressed  trees.  The  principle  guiding  the  cutting  may  be  siunmed  up  in 
laying  "Cut  what  is  harmful  and  useless."  The  forester  must  know,  however,  how  the  trees 
ire  going  to  respond,  what  space  they  need  for  best  development,  etc.  After  thinning,  the 
trees  in  the  second  story  will  help  prune  the  upper,  and  those  in  the  third  story  will  help  prune 
;ho8e  in  the  second  story. — J,  A,  Larsen. 

103.  Opfbbman,  a.  Sommerflilding  i  Bdgeskov.  [Summer-cutting  in  beech  forest.] 
Porst.  Forsogsv&sen  Danmark  5:  180-192.  1920. — Beech  cut  in  summer  to  be  used  for  fuel 
luring  the  following  winter  showed  insufficient  drying. — /.  A,  Larsen, 

104.  RoBSON,  W.  Bay  trees  (Pimenta  acris).  Rep.  Agric.  Dept.  Montserrat  1917-18: 
7.    Imp.  Dept.  Agric.  Barbados,  1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  820. 

105.  Ross,  R.  C.  After-ripening  and  germination  of  seeds  of  Tilia,  Sambucus  and  Rubus. 
Jot.  Gas.  67:  281-309.  il919.— See  Bot.  Ab8ts.![4,  Entry  1574. 

106.  RuMBOLD,  Cabounb.  The  injection  of  chemicals  into  chestnut  trees.  Amer.  Jour. 
Jot.  7: 1-20.    7  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  964. 

107.  Sabbob,  Axel  S.  SkovtrHer  i  det  nordlige  Japan.  [Forest  trees  of  northern  Japan.] 
Torst.  Forsdgsv&sen  Danmark  5 :  105-155.  PL  i-BS,  1  fijQ,  1920. — ^A  report  setting  forth  what 
Fapanese  forest  trees  may  be  suitable  for  culture  in  Denmark.  The  forests  of  Japan  have 
»een  classified  altitudinally  into  four  zones :  torrid,  sub-tropical,  temperate  and  frigid.  Since 
he  climate  in  the  temperate  zone  is  more  nearly  like  that  of  Denmark,  only  the  trees  in  this 
lone  are  considered.  Much  space  is  given  to  comparative  data  on  temperature  and  precipi- 
ation  for  dififerent  stations,  and  there  are  many  excellent  views  and  valuable  information 
tonceming  the  trees;  however,  since  the  climate  of  Denmark  is  essentially  continental  and 
hat  of  Japan  insular,  little  hope  is  expressed  for  the  success  of  experimental  introduction. 
7ryptameria  japonica  appears  only  where  there  is  protection  to  the  roots  by  deep  snow;  Pinua 
htmbergii,  which  grows  along  the  coast,  may  prove  a  better  species  in  Denmark  than  Pinus 
wrUana;  Abies  sachaliensiSf  Querciu  dentata  and  Larix  kurilensis  should  be  tried  on  the  Dan- 
ih  downs.  Larix  UptoUpis  is  more  immime  from  Sasyscypha  tDillkommii  than  L.  europaea, 
lie  Japanese  beech  is  not  more  promising  than  the  European.  Several  smaller  broadleaves, 
mong  which  are  Acanihopanax  ricinifolius,  Cercidiphyllum  japonicumf  Quercus  grosserata, 
'raxinus  manshurica  and  Bettda  maximamczii,  are  reconmiended  for  trial. — J.  A,  Larsen, 

108.  Sabgent,  C.  S.  Notes  on  North  American  trees.  V.  Jour.  Arnold  Arboretum.  1 : 
1-65.    July,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1766. 

109.  Siif,  T.  R.  Soil  erosion  and  conservation.  South  African  Jour.  Indust.  2:  1034- 
y^.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1635. 

110.  Smtthibb,  E.  a.  Geology  and  forest  distribution.  Indian  Forester  45:  23^243. 
)19. — There  is  a  relation  between  geology  and  forest  types  which  apparently  so  far  has  been 
eglected  in  type  studies.  A  plea  is  made  for  a  closer  study  of  geological  formations  in 
3iinection  with  such  work. — E,  N,  Munns, 

111.  Tboup,  R.  S.  Experiments  in  the  pollarding  of  Butea  frondosa  for  lac  cultivation, 
idian  Forester  45:  223-233.  PI.  14,  16.  1919.— Pollarding  of  BuUa  frondosa  is  possible 
ithout  seriously  affecting  the  vitality  of  the  trees,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  pol- 
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larding  on  an  annual  rotation,  half  being  cut  for  the  summer  crop,  and  half  for  winter.  Iso- 
lated trees  produce  more  lac  than  those  in  dense  stands,  and  thinning  is  necessary  in  con- 
gested stands.  Predacious  insects  should  be  killed  by  prompt  treatment  after  harvest  by 
burning  litter  and  by  fumigation. — E,  N,  Munns. 

112.  Weir,  James  R.,  and  Ernest  E.  Hubert.  A  study  of  the  rots  of  western  wUte 
pine.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Bull.  709.    S4  p.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1379. 

HORTICULTURE 

J.  H.  GouRLBTy  Editor 
FRUITS  AND  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE 

113.  ANONYMons.  The  dwarf  cocoanut  in  Malaya.  Tropical  Life  16:  54-65.  1920.- 
Review  of  an  article  by  W.  P.  Handoyer  in  a  recent  issue  of  Agric.  Bull.  Federated  Makf 
States,  describing  the  dwarf  coconut  known  in  Malaya  as  Nyor  Gading  or  ivory  coconut. 
The  dwarf  variety  is  hardy,  begins  bearing  in  its  fourth  year,  often  at  a  height  of  only  10  feet, 
and  bears  nuts  of  especially  good  quality. — H,  N,  VinalL 

114.  CoNNERs,  C.  H.  Some  notes  on  the  Inheritance  of  unit  characters  in  the  peicL 
Froc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic.  Sci.  16:  24-36.  (1919)  1920. — ^This  paper  presents  the  data  secured 
from  the  first  crop  picked  from  the  first  generation  seedlings  from  crosses  among  commercial 
varieties  of  peaches.  The  parents  used  in  one  series  of  crosses  were  Elberta,  Belle,  Greena- 
boro  and  Early  Crawford.  Although  most  of  the  seedlings  bloomed  at  the  normal  period  of 
bloom  for  the  varieties  used,  still  several  of  them  bloomed  from  4  to  8  days  later.  This  would 
be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  irritability  or  tendency  to  start  into  growth  during  the 
warm  spells  in  the  winter.  Blossoms  of  the  peach  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups  as  re- 
gards size:  large,  medium,  small. — ^Early  Crawford,  a  small-blossom  variety,  when  self- 
pollinated  gave  seedlings,  the  blossoms  of  which  were  nearly  all  small. — When  small-blosaooi 
varieties  were  crossed  with  large-blossom  varieties,  the  seedlings  had  medium  sised  blos- 
soms.— ^The  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  medium-size  blossom  was  an  intermediate, 
for  when  crossed  among  themselves  or  selfed  the  seedlings  split  into  approximately  the 
Mendelian  rate  for  hybrids;  large  blossoms  being  dominant.  Indications  seem  to  point  to 
two  pure  types  of  bloom,  the  large  and  the  small,  with  the  medium-sized  blossom  as  an  into^ 
mediate. — In  addition  to  the  correlation  between  the  color  of  the  inside  of  the  calyx  cup  aad 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit  as  described  by  Hedrick,  a  correlation  between  the  color  of  the  leaves, 
midrib  and  veins  and  the  color  of  the  fruit  is  given. — ^Ripening  dates  of  the  crosses  did  not 
vary  much  from  those  of  the  parents,  although  there  were  certain  exceptions.  It  would 
seem  that  a  cross  between  a  pure  white  and  a  pure  yellow  would  give  all  white  flesh  in  the  Fi. 
— Wherever  a  white-fleshed  variety  is  crossed  upon  a  yellow-fleshed  variety,  the  seedlings  shot 
a  marked  increase  in  vigor  over  that  of  the  yellow  parents.  This  is  especially  true  wbere 
Greensboro  is  used. — Freestone  X  freestone  gave  about  two-thirds  freestone  seedlings  and 
one-third  semi-cling  or  cling.  Freestone  X  clingstone  gave  a  large  proportion  of  clingBtone 
seedlings,  varying  with  the  degree  of  clingines6  of  the  parents  and  with  the  power  of  the 
freestone  parent  to  product  freestone  seedlings. — From  an  economic  aspect  a  number  of  the 
seedlings  are  outstanding  and  have  been  propagated  for  further  trial.  Among  these  are: 
(1)  Several  seedlings  of  Belle  X  Greensboro,  freestones,  oval  in  shape,  of  very  bright  color, 
resistant  to  brown  rot,  vigorous  and  productive,  ripening  at  the  season  of  Carman.-'(2)  A 
seedling  of  Belle  X  Early  Crawford,  ripening  at  the  time  of  Champion,  round  in  shape,  fioe- 
stone,  a  vigorous  grower,  having  the  flavor  of  Champion,  but  resistant  to  brown  rot.— (3) 
Several  seedlings  of  Belle  X  Early  Crawford  that  resemble  Belle  in  shape  but  have  the  color 
of  Early  Crawford,  of  good  quality  and  ripening  about  the  season  of  Belle. — (4)  A  seedling  of 
Early  Crawford  X  Elberta,  resembling  Elberta  in  shape  and  color  but  of  superior  qu&litfi 
ripening  about  one  week  before  Elberta. — The  author  lists  the  following  general  results: 
Elberta  carries  white  flesh  as  a  recessive  character  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third.    It  seeos 
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prepotent  with  respect  to  ripening  period.  Its  character  for  quality  is  only  mediocre. — ^Belle 
is  strongly  white,  but  seems  to  carry  a  25-per  cent  character  for  yellow.  It  is  prepotent  with 
respect  to  vigor  and  quality  and  carries  a  character  factor  for  clinginess  of  about  25  per  cent. 
— Early  Crawford  is  almost  pure  yellow.  Its  character  for  quality  seems  dominant  as  does 
its  character  for  freestone.— Greensboro  seems  to  be  pure  white,  is  clingstone,  but  carries 
small  factor  for  freestone. — White  on  yellow  gives  increased  vigor. — White  seems  to  be  domi- 
nant over  pure  yellow  in  the  F^  generation. — E,  C.  Auchier. 

115.  Crow,  J.  W.  Breeding  methods  with  horticisltuial  plants.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic. 
Sci.  16:  19-24.  (1919)  1920. — ^A  plant-breeders'  classification  of  plants  is  given.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to  know  whether  a  given  plant  produces  seed  by 
cross-pollination  or  self-pollination,  and  whether  the  reverse  process  is  possible.  The  main 
principles  of  biological  evolution  as  given  are  isolation  of  strains  of  heredity  and  recombina- 
tion of  characters  by  crossing.  A  discussion  of  each  of  these  principles,  with  individual  cases 
and  examples,  is  given.  A  distinction  between  the  words  "selection"  and  ''isolation"  is 
discussed.  Isolation  consists  in  the  segregation  of  a  type  or  a  line  of  heredity,  which  was 
there  all  the  time  and  which  is  only  brought  to  light  through  being  segregated.  ''Selection," 
as  used  by  Darwin,  implies  a  gradual  change  of  a  ciunulative  nature  in  each  successive  gener- 
ation. Although  it  is  stated  that  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  isolation  ceases 
and  selection  begins,  still  the  author  states,  "It  appears  that  isolation  expresses  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  most  improvement  work  much  better  than  does  the  word  selection. — E,  C, 
Auchier, 

116.  DoBSET,  M.  J.  Some  characteristics  of  open-pollinated  seedlings  of  the  Malinda 
apple.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic.  Sci.  16:  36-42.  (1919)  1920.— In  the  fall  of  1907  a  quantity 
of  Malinda  apples  was  obtained  from  an  orchard  in  which  were  growing  several  other  common 
varieties.  The  apples  were  open-pollinated.  Seeds  from  these  apples  were  removed  and 
planted,  and  a  total  of  3879  seedlings  were  grown. — ^Up  to  the  present  report  49.1  per  cent  of 
this  number  (1903)  had  been  removed  as  wild  types  or  as  stimted,  and  20.8  per  cent  (808) 
had  been  discarded  because  of  inferior  fruit,  while  30.1  per  cent  had  been  saved  for  further 
study. — ^Many  of  the  seedlings  came  into  fruit  during  the  sixth  year,  although  there  was  a 
variation  in  the  time  of  first  fruit  production.  About  300  seedlings  have  been  selected  on 
account  of  their  promising  fruit  and  now  present  a  difficult  task  in  the  final  weeding  out.  No 
two  seedlings  have  borne  fruit  exactly  alike,  some  are  sweet,  some  are  sour,  some  are  large, 
some  are  small,  some  are  quite  hardy,  while  others  are  tender,  and  there  is  great  variation 
in  the  markings  of  the  different  fruits. — In  observing  how  hardy  the  1168  seedlings  were  during 
the  winter  of  1917-1918,  the  following  three  things  were  outstanding:  (1)  195  trees  escaped  all 
injury,  (2)  there  was  a  greater  injury  generally  to  the  trunk  than  to  the  main  branches,  (3) 
the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  trees  in  each  row  was  fairly  consistent.  In  comparing  these 
results  to  Hibernal  and  Oldenburg,  two  of  the  hardy  winter  varieties  in  Minnesota,  it  was 
found  that  these  varieties  were  generally  hardy  in  the  top,  but  the  wood  was  often  slightly 
brown  in  the  trunk.  Pyrus  haccata  was  not  injured,  but  such  varieties  as  Grimes  Golden, 
Delicious,  Hubbardston,  Winter  Banana,  etc.,  were  all  brown  or  dark  brown  in  the  wood,  even 
in  the  smaller  limbs. — E,  C,  Auchier, 

117.  Eaton,  B.  J.  Investigations  in  agricultuial  chemistry,  1918.  Agric.  Bull.  Federated 
Malay  States  7 :  224-227.  1919. — ^Results  on  the  chemical  examination  of  rubber  samples,  soils, 
and  other  special  investigations  in  Malaya  are  given. 

118.  Galloway,  B.  T.  Tests  of  new  pear  stocks.  Nation.  Nursersrman  29:  109-111. 
May,  1920. — Discusses  the  value  of  the  following  pear  stocks  for  American  use:  Pyrvs  Col' 
ieryana,  P.  usuriensiSf  P,  serrulataSf  and  P.  betualaefolia. — J,  H,  OourUy, 

119.  Handover,  W.  P.  The  dwarf  coconut.  Agric.  Bull.  Federated  Malay  States  7: 
295-297.    1919.— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  113. 
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120.  Hendbickson,  A.  H.  Inter-species  pollination  of  plums.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortie. 
Sci.  16:  50-^2.  (1910)  1020. — Studies  were  made  regarding  the  self  fertility  of  the  following 
varieties:  Burbank  (P.  triflora)^  Reine  Claude  (P.  domestica),  German  Prune  (P.  damesiica)f 
and  Shropshire  (P.  inaititia).  The  varieties  were  likewise  inter-crossed  with  the  followijig 
results  as  given  in  the  author's  sununary. — (1)  Burbank  and  German  gave  evidence  of  being 
self -sterile. — (2)  Reine  Claude  and  Shropshire  gave  evidence  of  being  self -fertile. — (3)  Bur- 
bank and  Reine  Claude  are  apparently  inter-fertile. — (4)  Reine  Claude,  German  Prune  and 
Shropshire  are  inter-fertile. — (5)  From  these  data  it  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the  varieties 
tested  are  concerned  there  is  no  sterility  existing  between  P.  tri flora  and  P.  domesHea  or 
between  P.  dameatica  and  P.  insititia. — E.  C.  Auchter, 

121.  Jack,  H.  W.  Preliminary  report  on  eiqwriments  with  wet  rice  in  Krian.  Agric.  BuH 
Federated  Malay  States  7:  208-310.  4  fi>g.  1010. — ^Krian  is  the  largest  padi-growing  district 
in  Federated  Malay  States,  about  50,000  acres  being  planted  annually  with  wet  rice.  The 
experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  yield  of  grain.  Nearly  200  vtri- 
eties  were  found  but  only  six  are  used  for  the  main  crop.  Introduced  varieties,  8  Siamese,  9 
Javanese,  14  Indian,  were  tried  but  did  not  equal  the  local  strains.  The  cultivation  of  padi, 
hybridization,  diseases,  and  pests,  are  treated  at  some  length. — T.  F.  Ckipp, 

122.  EIbuckebbbq,  Hbnbt  W.  California  Bud  Selection  Association  standardixUg 
nursery  products.  Amer.  Nursersrman  31 :  100-101.  May,  1020. — ^A  general  discussion  is 
given  of  the  individuality  of  fruit  trees  and  the  value  of  propagating  from  recorded  trees. 
This  movement  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  California,  by  the  prune  growers  and 
in  the  citrus-fruit  regions. — J.  H.  Gourley. 

123.  Lampbot,  E.  Les  engrais  radioactlfs.  [Radioactive  fertilizers.]  Rev.  Hortie. 
[Paris]  91:  303-304.  Dec,  1010. — ^Experiments  with  this  type  of  fertilizer  were  conducted  on 
beans,  wheat,  spring  vetch,  white  pea,  flax,  potato,  beet,  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  sun-flower. 
The  effects  of  the  radioactive  substances  upon  the  cereals  were  more  pronounced  when  they 
were  combined  with  superphosphates,  and  the  larger  returns  were  generally  obtained  when 
they  were  used  in  connection  with  complete  fertilizers.  Approximately  50-60  kilos  were 
applied  to  each  hectare.  The  influence  of  the  radioactive  materials  was  especially  noticeable 
upon  plants  producing  tubers  or  thick  roots,  particularly  regarding  sugar  content.  These 
fertilizers  are  worthy  of  trial  for  use  with  specific  horticultural  crops. — E.  J,  Kraus, 

124.  Lewis,  C.  I.,  F.  C.  Reimeb,  and  G.  G.  Bbown.  Fertilizers  for  Oregon  orduirds. 
Oregon  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  166.  4S  p.  Fig,  1-S.  1020. — Fertilizer  experiments  on  apple 
pear,  and  peach  trees  in  southern  Oregon  indicated  that  the  chief  element  needed  is  nitrogen, 
which,  if  immediate  results  are  sought,  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate 
of  lime,  or  sulfate  of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  6-10  pounds  to  each  old  apple  or  pear  tree,  and 
3  pounds  to  each  large  peach  tree.  On  some  of  the  very  heavy  soils,  which  show  a  fair  amoont 
of  nitrogen,  it  is  not  profitable  to  use  mineral  fertilizers  at  present.  In  the  Hood  River  Valley 
it  was  shown,  through  a  period  of  5  years  experimentation,  that  Newtown  and  Spitzenbeff 
apple  trees  with  low  vigor  due  to  depleted  nitrogen  supply  failed  to  set  fruit  weU  and  tbt 
there  was  a  marked  tendency  toward  alternate  bearing.  When  available  nitrogen  was  in- 
creased, however,  through  the  use  of  either  leguminous  shade-crops,  commercial  fertiliieia, 
or  both  in  combination  and  generally  supplemented  by  irrigation,  the  fruit  set  was  increasedr 
and  in  some  cases  the  tendency  toward  alternate  bearing  was  retarded.  Because  all  orchard 
practices  were  not  within  control  each  year,  conclusive  evidence  on  the  latter  point  was  not 
obtainable.  In  the  case  of  Spitzenberg  apples,  increased  sizes  and  yields  of  fruit  were  offset 
at  times  by  decreased  quality  and  color,  when  very  large  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulfate 
of  ammonia  were  used,  especially  in  conjunction  with  leguminous  shade-crops  and  irrigation. 
Applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  separate  plots  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  from  March  6  to 
May  7,  showed  that  "the  early-fertilized  Newtowns  yielded  7.0,  and  the  Spitzenbergs  10^3 
loose  boxes  per  tree,  as  compared  to  only  2.28  and  1.20  boxes  for  the  latest  application.  With 
orchards  on  heavier  soils,  particularly,  a  system  of  management  in  which  clover  only  ia  ^ed 
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may  be  expected  to  keep  up  soil  fertOity  without  the  use  of  nitrate  fertilizers.  There  is 
need  for  correlating  all  orchard  practices,  such  as  tillage,  irrigation,  pruning  and  cover- 
cropping. — E.  J.  Krau8. 

125.  LiKD,  GusTAF.  Om  ftfrekomsten  ay  vara  viktlgiAre  skogsbKr.  [On  the  occurrence 
and  distribution  of  our  more  Unportant  bush  fruits.]  E.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  ooh  Tidskr. 
58:175-177.    1919. 

126.  LiNDLBT,  Pattl  G.  Report  of  the  Southern  Nurserymen's  Association.  Jour.  Econ. 
Entomol.  13: 194-108.  1920. — ^A  report  presented  to  the  Section  of  Horticultural  Inspection 
at  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Assoc.  Econ.  Entomol.,  January,  1920. — 
A.  B,  McLSsey. 

127.  Macotjn,  W.  T.,  and  M.  B.  Davis.  Progress  in  apple  breeding  for  the  Canadian 
prairies.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic.  Sci.  16:  ia-18.  (1919)  1920.— In  1887  seed  of  Pyrus  haccata 
was  obtained  from  the  Imperial  Botanic  Gardens,  Petrograd,  Russia,  and  sown  in  Ottawa, 
Canada.  In  1890  young  trees  from  these  seeds  were  sent  to  different  Canadian  experimental 
farms.  These  trees  proved  hardy,  and,  in  1894,  21  varieties  of  apples  used  as  male  parents 
were  crossed  on  to  these  crab  trees.  The  resulting  fruit  in  the  Fi  generation,  while  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  female  parent,  was  of  better  quality.  At  the  lower  elevations,  most 
of  the  crosses  were  quite  hardy.  Two  of  the  crosses,  named  Columbia  and  Osman,  were  quite 
hardy  in  exposed  and  trying  places. — In  1904  the  best  of  the  Fi  crosses  were  crossed  with  18 
different  varieties  of  apples.  This  second  infusion  of  apple  'l)lood"  increased  the  resulting 
size  greatly,  but  still  the/ruit  was  not  above  the  smallest  marketable  size  for  apples.  Indi- 
vidual records  and  dimensions  of  fruit  are  given.  When  Pioneer,  a  seedling  from  the  cross 
P.  haccata  X  Tefofsky,  was  crossed  with  Mcintosh,  Northern  Spy,  Cranberry  Pippin  and 
Ontario,  the  male  parents,  especially  Mcintosh,  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  quality. — 
Breeding  work  will  be  continued,  using  P.  haccoUa  as  the  male  parent  and  the  Russian  varie- 
ties as  female  parents,  in  the  hope  of  getting  hardier  varieties  that  will  withstand  the  severest 
tests  on  the  Canadian  prairies. — E,  C.  Auchter, 

128.  Mablatt,  C.  L.  Federal  plant  quarantine  work  and  co-operation  with  state  officials 
Jour.  Econ.  Entomol.  13: 179-181.  1920. — ^Report  presented  to  the  Section  of  Horticultural 
Inspection  at  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Assoc.  Econ.  Entomol.,  January, 
1820. — A.  B,  Maasey. 

129.  Mabshall,  Rot  E.  Report  of  three  years'  results  in  plum  pollination  in  Oregon. 
Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic.  Sci.  16:  42-49.  (1919)  1920. — Several  varieties  of  plums  of  different 
species  were  tested  as  to  whether  they  were  self-fruitful,  self-fertile,  self-sterile,  or  self- 
barren.  Varieties  of  Prunua  damesiica  were  tested  to  see  if  these  were  inter-fruitful.  Studies 
were  also  made  to  see  whether  varieties  of  P.  domestica  and  P.  triflora  were  inter-fruitful. 
The  author's  summary  is  as  follows:  (1)  Pollen  of  the  varieties  of  Prunus  domestica  and  P. 
triflora  seem  to  germinate  best  in  a  solution  of  5  per  cent  cane  sugar  and  2  per  cent  gelatin. — 
(2)  If  there  is  a  normal  bloom  and  1  flower  in  20  matures  into  a  fruit,  the  result  may  be  a 
full  crop  in  some  cases,  while  in  some  others  1  in  every  2  or  3  flowers  should  set  to  mature  a 
full  crop.  Generally,  1  flower  in  5  should  set. — (3)  Thirteen  of  the  23  varieties  tested  are 
evidently  self-barren.  Blue  Damson  is  decidedly  self-fruitful.  Italian  and  Petite  are  par- 
tially self-fruitful.  The  other  varieties  should  be  considered  virtually  (commercially)  self- 
barren. — (4)  The  varieties  of  P.  domestica  may  be  considered  as  inter-fruitful. — (5)  Italian 
and  Petite  are  each  good  pollenizers  for  practically  all  varieties  of  P.  domestica  tested. — 
(6)  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  be  particular  as  to  which  of  the  varieties  of  P.  domestica  com- 
monly grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  planted  together,  provided  they  bloom  at  approx- 
imately the  same  time.  Some  varieties  are  commercially  profitable  where  no  pollenizers 
are  used. — (7)  In  such  varieties  as  Italian,  Petite,  Sugar  and  Golden  Drop,  the  pericarp 
ceases  development  soon  after  the  seed  dies  and  the  fruit  soon  falls. — (8)  In  such  varieties  as 
Bavay,  Blue  Damson,  Giant,  Green  Gage,  Pond,  Quackenbos,  Red  Magnum  Bonimi,  Tennant 
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and  Tragedy,  the  fruit  may  mature  regardless  of  complete  seed  development. — (9)  For  the 
varieties  tested,  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  variety  of  pollen  used  and  the  ratio 
which  exists  between  plump  or  well  developed  seeds  and  matured  fruits.  The  ratio  is  fairly 
constant  for  the  variety,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  pollen  applied. — (10)  There  is  evidently  no 
relation  existing  between  the  degree  of  fruitfulness  of  reciprocal  crosses. — (11)  The  results 
obtained  indicate  that  the  results  are  the  same  whether  the  varieties  of  a  given  species  are 
closely  related  or  non-related.— (12)  The  species  of  P.  domeatica  and  P.  iriflara  may  be  con- 
sidered internsterile  for  all  practical  purposes. — E,  C.  Auchier, 

130.  Mathibu,  E.  The  oil  palm  in  the  Sast.  Gardens'  Bull.  Straits  Settlements  2: 217- 
230.    2  fig,    1920. — A  discussion  on  the  cultivation  of  Elaeii  guineensii  in  the  East.— 7.  F. 

Chi'pp. 

131.  MiLSUM,  J.  N.  Fruit  cultore  in  Malaya.  Dept.  Agric.  Federated  Malay  States  Bull 
29.  lOS  p.,  SS  pi,  1919. — ^Describes  what  fruits  can  be  grown  and  their  treatment.— 7.  F, 
Chipp, 

132.  NswEiiL,  WiLMON,  AND  Frank  Stiruno.  Statistics  on  citrus  plantings  in  Florida. 
Florida  State  Plant  Bd.  Quart.  Bull.  3 :  113-116.  1919.— The  data  were  accumulated  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  eradicating  citrus  canker  and  represent  completie  and  up-to-date 
information  on  the  subject.  The  data  show  that  the  total  acreage  devoted  to  the  citrus  groves 
in  the  state  is  160,397,  of  which  115,324  acres  are  of  bearing  age  and  45,073  are  non-bearing.  A 
comparison  is  made  with  the  acreage  in  California  which  shows  that  the  latter  state  has  only 
a  little  over  12,000  acres  more  of  orange  and  grapefruit  groves;  to  this  should  be  added  48,000 
acres  of  lemon  plantings  in  California  while  the  acreage  devoted  to  lemons  in  Florida  is  neg- 
ligible.—C.  D.  Sherbakoff. 

133.  PiBOTTA,  R.  Osservazioni  sul  flore  dell'olivo.  [Olive  flowers.]  Atti  R.  Accad. 
Lincei  [Roma]  Rend.  (CI.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28*:  1--9.  1919. — ^Examinations  were  maide 
of  flowers  of  the  common  olive  (Olea  europaea  L.),  which  showed  that  the  flowers  might  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  monoclinous,  clearly  staminiferous,  and  physiologically  stami- 
nif erous.  They  may  be  on  the  same  or  different  individuals.  In  this  respect  the  olive  behayes 
like  the  wild,  closely  related  Phillyrea,  The  aspect  of  the  trees  with  these  different  types  of 
flowers  is  described. — F,  M,  Blodgett, 

134.  Sassceb,  E.  R.  Important  foreign  pests  collected  on  imported  nursery  stock  in  1919. 
Jour.  Econ.  Entomol.  13:  181-184.  1920. — Paper  presented  to  the  Section  of  Horticultniai 
Inspection  at  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Assoc.  Econ.  Entomol.,  Januaiyr 
1920.— A.  B.  Massey, 

135.  Spbing,  F.  G.,  and  J.  N.  Milsum.  Food  production  in  Malaya.  Dept.  Agric  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  Bull.  ^.  UB  p.,  IB  pi,  1919. — ^The  principles  of  cultivation  of  the 
different  food  crops  of  Malaya  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  increasing  the  food 
supply  of  the  country. — T,  F,  Chipp, 

136.  Stabk,  Majob  Llotd  C.  French  orchards  and  nurseries  after  the  war.  NatioD. 
Nur8er3rman  28^:  0-8.  Jan.,  1920. — ^There  are  no  large  commercial  orchards  in  France  com- 
parable to  those  in  America,  but  a  large  amount  of  fruit  is  produced  from  the  smaller  orchards 
and  fruit  gardens.  Grapes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  grown  on  a  gigantic  scale,  being  supported 
by  the  wine  industry. — ^Apples  and  pears  are  usually  dwarfs  and  they  are  pruned  in  cordonSt 
espaliers,  and  in  every  conceivable  design  and  fashion.  In  Normandy  the  best  orchards  are 
grown,  and  the  land  is  best  adapted  to  the  apple. — ^Most  orchards  are  grown  in  sod  and  tbe 
trees  are  pruned  to  a  flat,  umbrella-shaped  head  in  most  instances.  No  variety  of  apple 
seems  to  be  generally  grown  in  France,  but  each  locality  has  its  own  favorite.— The  pear 
industry  is  much  more  important  there  than  in  America  and  the  blight  gives  little  or  no 
trouble.    The  Bartlett,  grown  under  the  name  of  "English  William"  is  the  most  popuUr 
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(rariety. — ^The  sections  which  produced  the  stocks  on  which  American  fruits  were  worked  have 
been  practically  destroyed  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  increase  in  cost  of  stocks  in 
U.  S.  A.,  as  great  as  from  15  or  16  to  $50  and  $60  per  thousand  for  apple  seedlings.  The 
bearing  orchards  are  also  destroyed  in  many  sections  which  were  occupied  by  the  enemy. — 
/.  H,  Gourley. 

137.  Whitten,  J.  C.  An  investigation  in  transplanting.  Missouri  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res. 
Bull.  33.  7S  p.  [1919.]  1920. — Investigations  covering  a  period  of  10  years  show  that  under 
Missouri  conditions  fall  transplanting  is  to  be  preferred  to  spring  transplanting  in  the  case 
of  many  deciduous  fruit  trees  and  shrubs.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  fall  trans- 
planted trees  generally  form  some  new  roots  during  the  winter  and  consequently  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  begin  growth  in  early  spring;  while  spring  transplanted  trees  must  wait  until  the  soil 
Krarms  up  sufficiently  for  root  growth  before  they  can  become  established.  If  the  top  starts 
to  vegetate  much  before  roots  are  formed  the  new  shoots  dry  out  and  die.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  there  is  frequently  a  comparatively  heavy  mortality  on  the  part  of  spring-set  trees.  Late 
spring  transplanting  gives  as  good  results  as  early  spring  transplanting,  if  the  trees  are  dor- 
mant at  the  time  of  setting.  Similarly,  late  fall  transplanting  gives  results  as  good  or  better 
than  those  attending  early  fall  transplanting.  The  formation  of  new  roots  by  transplanted 
trees  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  proper  soil  temperature.  In  the  case  of  the  fall 
set  trees  new  roots  are  formed  first  from  the  lowest  roots  of  the  transplanted  tree  because 
temperature  is  apt  to  be  more  favorable  at  those  depths;  in  the  case  of  spring-transplanted 
trees  root  formation  first  takes  place  nearer  the  surface.  This  suggests  one  danger  from  too 
ieep  setting  in  the  spring.  Some  root  formation  takes  place  below  the  frost  line  throughout 
the  winter.  Trees  that  are  ''heeled  in"  during  the  winter  may  be  held  dormant  for  late  trans- 
planting by  lifting  from  the  ground  and  ''heeling  in''  again,  whenever  their  buds  show  signs 
3f  starting.  The  roots  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  are  very  tender  to  frost  while  they 
ure  out  of  the  ground  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  their  freezing.  The 
imall,  fibrous  roots  of  ordinary  deciduous  fruit  trees  usually  die  when  they  are  transplanted 
SLnd  it  is  better  to  prune  them  away  than  to  attempt  to  save  them. — V.  R,  Gardner. 

138.  WiQQANs,  C.  C.  Some  factors  favoring  or  opposing  fmitfulness  in  apples.  Missouri 
^^c.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  32.  60  p,  [1918.]  1920. — ^A  study  was  made  of  the  performance 
3f  individual  spurs  of  a  niunber  of  apple  varieties  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  factors  asso- 
ciated with  productiveness  and  unproductiveness.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  individual 
spur  performance  is  not  dependent  mainly  upon  such  external  factors  as  soil  or  seasonal  vari- 
iktion  in  moisture,  but  rather  to  conditions  within  the  tree  or  even  the  spur  itself.  Some 
&pple  varieties  form  a  group  in  which  the  individual  spurs  are  capable  of  fruiting  every  year; 
Dther  varieties  form  a  group  in  which  the  individual  spurs  seem  to  lack  this  ability.  The 
babit  of  alternate  bearing  possessed  by  certain  varieties  seems  closely  associated  with  this 
performance  characteristic  of  the  individual  spur.  The  sap  concentration  of  bearing  spurs 
Biveraged  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  non-bearing  spurs.  Non-bearing  spurs  have  more, 
but  not  larger,  leaves  than  bearing  spurs.  Girdling  increased  sap  density  above,  and  de- 
creased it  below,  the  point  of  girdling,  the  greatest  influence  beinS  found  comparatively  close 
to  the  point  of  injury.  In  pot  cultures  with  soil  and  sand  and  using  several  varieties,  nitrogen 
influenced  wood  growth  and  fruit  bud  formation,  while  no  influence  of  either  potash  or  phos- 
phorus could  be  detected.  Differences  in  the  sap  concentration  of  leaf  and  twig  sap  of  trees 
growing  under  different  tillage  methods  were  comparatively  small.  Training  trees  to  an 
extremely  high  head  removes  an  unnecessary  amount  of  vegetative  growth,  reduces  the  niun- 
ber of  fruit  spurs  during  the  early  life  of  the  tree,  and  consequently  delays  the  time  when 
the  tree  comes  into  bearing. — V.  R.  Gardner. 

139.  Wolff,  W.  H.  Influence  of  the  prevention  of  leaf  blights  on  the  growth  of  nursery 
:herries  and  pears.  Amer.  Nurser3rman  31*:  110.  May,  1920. — Data  are  given  showing  that 
)7.34>er  cent  of  cherry  trees  sprayed  in  the  nursery  with  Bordeaux  mixture  were  over  3  feet 
in  height,  while  only  23.5  per  cent  of  the  unsprayed  trees,  used  as  check,  attained  a  height  of  3 
'eet.    Similar  results  were  secured  with  Bartlett  pear  trees. — /.  H.  Gourley. 
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14(r.  YouNGi  Floyd  D.  Float  and  fhe  pravention  of  damage  by  it.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agrie. 
Farmera'  Bull.  1096.    48  p.,  B4  fig.    1920. 

FLORICULTURE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

141.  ANOiTTMonB.    Cotoneaater  acvtilolia.    Amer.  Nuraeryman  31*:  35.    F^ruaiy,  1(120. 

142.  ANOiTTMoifis.    Cotoneaater  acntilolia.    Nation.  Nuraeryman  28*:  53.    March,  ISX). 

143.  ANOiTTMonB.  Severe  winter  effect.  Amer.  Nuraeryman  31*:  138.  June,  1920.— It  ii 
stated  that  very  great  losses  to  ornamental  plants  of  all  kinds  were  experienced  following  the 
winter  of  1919-20  in  the  environment  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  in  that  8e^ 
tion  alone  is  more  than  $1,000,000. — J.  H.  Gaiurley, 

VEGETABLE  CULTURE 

144.  LuNDBBBQ,  JoH.  Fr.  Svaltffa  Koloni-Stenalrt  [Svalttf'a  "Koloni-Stena"  pei.1 
Sver.  Uts&desf.  Tidskr.  30: 30-31.  1920. — Origin  and  description  of  a  new  variety  of  marrov 
pea  of  very  high  quality.  It  is  a  selection  from  the  Stens  pea,  a  high-quality  but  rather 
unproductive  variety. — E,  G,  Anderson. 

145.  Mathieu,  E.  Tuba  root  (Derria  elliptica)  aa  an  inaecticide.  Gardena'  Bull.  Straits 
Settlements  2 :  192-197.  1920. — ^Results  are  recorded  for  employing  a  decoction  or  powder  of 
tuba  root  as  an  insecticide  in  vegetable  cultivation. — T.  F,  Chipp. 

HORTICULTURE  PRODUCTS 

146.  DxTNBAB,  P.  B.,  AND  H.  A.  Lepfbb.  Report  on  fruit  producta.  Jour.  Assoc.  Offieiii 
Agric.  Chem.  3:  402-409.    1920. — ^Malic  and  citric  acid  determinationa. — F.  M.  ScherU, 

147.  Eaton,  B.  J.  Tung  oil  or  Chinese  wood  oil  and  candlenut  oil  from  Aleurites  spp. 
Agric.  Bull.  Federated  Malay  States  7: 162-165.  1919. — The  chemical  characteristics,  extrte- 
tion  of  oil,  and  prospects  of  cultivation  of  this  crop  in  Malaya  are  considered. — T.  F.  Chifp. 

148.  Ravaz,  L.  Le  defoxage  dea  producteura  directa.  [Removal  of  the  objectiootble 
taste  of  imported  wines.]  Ann.  £cole  Nation.  Agric.  Montpellier  17:  71-80.  (July,  1918.) 
July,  1919. — Several  methods  are  given  by  which  imported  wines,  especially  thosejfroo 
America,  are  rendered  more  palatable. — F.  F.  Halma. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  BRYOPHYTES 

Alexander  W.  Evans,  Editor 

149.  Beals,  a.  T.  Toxfula  pagorum  (Milde)  DeNot,  near  Harper'a  Ferry,  Weat  YUffsii* 
Bryologist  23 :  33-^.  Pl.l,fi>g.l,  1920. — The  article  reports  the  second  collection  in  Ameriet 
of  a  rare  European  moss,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  Fabronia  octoblepharU  (Sehkich.) 
Schwaegr.    The  plate  and  figure  are  from  photomicrographs. — E.  B.  Chamberlain. 

150.  BdRGEBEN,  F.,  AND  C.  Raunkiaer.  Mosscs  and  lichena  collected  in  the  former 
Danish  West  Indies.  Dansk  Bot.  Ark.  2":  18  p.  1918. — The  mosses  were  determined  hj 
V.  F.  Brotberus  and  number  24  species,  Trichoetomum  perviride  Broth,  being  described  •• 
new.  These  added  to  the  species  listed  by  Mrs.  Britton  give  a  total  of  38  species  now  known 
from  the  islands,  4  of  which  are  endemic.  The  lichens  were  determined  by  E.  Wainio  and 
number  156  species,  59  of  which  were  described  as  new  in  Wainio's  '^Addidamente  ad  Licheoo- 
graphiam  Antillarum  illustrandam"  (Ann.  Acad.  Sci.  Fenn.  6.  Hebingfors,  1915).^ 
A.  Gundersen. 
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151.  Collins,  E.  J.  Sez  segregation  In  the  Bryophyta.  Jour.  Genetics  8:  130-146.  PL 
r,  6  fig.    1019.— See  Hot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2103. 

152.  CoRBiiBB,  L.  Deux  mousses  africalnes  ^galement  fran^aises.  [Two  African  mosses 
occurring  likewise  in  France.]  Rev.  Bryologique  41:  99.  1914.  [Issued  in  1920.] — ^This  is 
ihe  conclusion  of  a  paper  already  abstracted  in  part.  (See  Hot.  Abets  5,  Entry  619.)  The 
iiscovery  of  Fissidens  Moureti  Corb.  in  the  department  of  Var  in  southern  France  is  an- 
lounced.  This  species  was  discovered  by  Moxtret  in  Morocco  and  has  since  been  reported 
Tom  both  Madeira  and  Spain.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Moobet  was  also  the  collector 
>f  the  French  specimens.  As  a  probable  ally  of  F.  Moureti,  the  author  mentions  F.  Warn" 
iorfii  Fleisch.,  a  species  based  on  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Naples  but  since  recorded 
Tom  Portugal.    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  158.] — A,  W,  Evans, 

153.  Famillbb,  I.  Bemerkungen  iiber  bayerische  Moose.  [Notes  on  Bavarian  mosses.] 
&ypt.  Forsch.  Bayerische  Bot.  Ges.  3 :  166-167.  1  fi^,  1918. — The  author  notes  the  occur- 
■ence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Regensburg,  of  Orthotrichum  diaphanum,  forma  aquaticum  (Davies) 
iTenturi,  a  moss  new  to  Germany.  The  variable  leaf-apices  of  this  form  are  figured  and  com- 
nented  upon,  and  three  other  mosses  accompanying  the  Orthotrichum  are  listed.  The  paper 
^ves  also  new  Bavarian  stations  for  Tortula  obtuaifolia  Schleich.  and  Plagiothecium  Ruihei 
liimpr.  and  corrects  two  previously  published  records,  one  for  a  moss  and  the  other  for  a 
iverwort. — A.  W.  Evans, 

154.  Gbovbs,  James.  Sez-terms  for  plants.  Jour.  Botany  58:  55-^.  1020. — See  Bot. 
Ubsts.  5,  Entry  560. 

155.  Holzingeb,  John  M.  Bartiamiopsis  Lescnrii.  Bryologist  23 :  35-36.  1920. — ^Kind- 
»ergy  in  founding  the  genus  Bartramiopsis  for  Atrichum  Lescurii  James,  misquoted  Jambs 
nd  apparently  made  the  description  from  other  than  typical  material.  The  genus  should 
>e  maintained,  but  the  authority  for  the  combination  given  above  is  Cardot  &  Th^riot.  B, 
itkana  Kindb.  is  only  a  synonym. — E,  B.  Chamberlain, 

156.  Luibieb,  a.  Les  monsses  de  Biaddre.  [Mosses  of  Biadeinu]  Broteria,  Ser.  Bot. 
8:  5-22.  1920. — ^This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles  containing  a  complete  discussion 
f  the  moss  flora  of  Madeira,  and  includes  the  genera  Thamnium  to  Plagiothecium  (in  part). 
ro  new  forms  are  described,  but  extended  discussion  and  critical  notes  are  given  upon  Thorn' 
turn  canarier^e  R.  &  C,  Lepidopilum  fontanum  Mitt.,  L,  virens  Card.,  Amblystegiummadeif" 
fiae  Mitt.,  Campylium  smrcUum  Card.  &  Wint.,  GoUania  Berthelotiana  (Mont.)  Broth.,  and 
tereodon  eanariensis  Mitt.  In  most  of  these  cases  there  are  copious  quotations  from  original 
r  out-of-the-way  sources.  [See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  757;  3,  Entries  2477  and  2478;  and  5, 
Sntry  625.}— ^-  B.  Chamberlain, 

157.  Mola,  Pasqu alb.  Flora  delle  acqne  Sarde.  Contribato  delle  piante  idrofite  ed  igrofite 
atla  Sardegna.  [Flora  of  the  Sardinian  waters.  Hydrophytes  and  Hygrophytes  of  Sardinia.] 
tti  R.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino  54:  478-502.    1918-1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1025. 

158.  PoTiBB  DB  LA  Vabdb,  R.  Observations  snr  quelqnes  espdces  da  genre  Flssidens. 
>b8eryations  on  certain  species  of  the  genus  Flssidens.]    Rev.  Bryologique  41 :  94-98.    PL 

1914.  [Issued  in  1920.] — The  first  part  of  this  paper  has  already  been  abstracted.  (See 
ot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  628.)  In  this  second  and  concluding  part,  the  discussion  of  F,  tamO' 
ndifolius  is  continued,  certain  specimens  from  Brittany  being  especially  considered.  These 
re  referred  to  F,  impar,  as  var.  Camuei  var.  nov.,  and  several  distinct  forms  of  this  variety 
re  described  and  figured.  According  to  the  author's  summary  F,  tamarindifolius,  as  under- 
ood  by  writers,  is  not  a  definite  species  but  includes  forms  and  varieties  of  F.  incurvue 
tarke,  F.  inconstans  Schimp.  and  F,  impar  Mitt.  At  the  close  of  the  paper  the  status  of  F, 
"ocilie  (La  Pyl).  Brid.  is  discussed,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  represents  a  slender 
ad  delicate  variety  of  F.  incurvus.  It  was  discovered  in  1814  by  La  Ptlib  at  Foug^es, 
ranee,  and  has  not  been  collected  since.    [See  abo  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  152.] — A,  W,  Evans, 
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159.  Taylor,  A.  Mosses  as  fonners  of  tufa  and  floating  islands.  Bryologist  22:  38-39. 
1919.— See  Hot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  306. 

160.  Th£riot,  I.  Notes  bryologiques.  I.  Syrrhopodon  Taylori  Schwaegr.  Bull.  Soe. 
Bot.  Geneve  11:  24r-28.  1919. — ^The  original  description  of  Syrrhopodon  Taylori  Schwaegr. 
is  erroneous  as  to  the  peristome.  An  examination  of  the  type  specimen  leaves  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  the  plant,  which  is  a  species  of  Leucolomaf  according  to  the  descriptioo 
of  this  genus  by  Mitten,  and  the  species  in  question  is  properly  named  Letieoloma  Taifim 
(Schwaegr.)  Mitt.     Leucoloma  sarcotrichum  C.  MUll.  is  synonymous. — W.  H.  Emig. 

161.  Th£riot,  I.  Notes  bryologiques.  n.  Fabronia  longidens  Duby.  Bull.  Soc.  Boi 
Geneve  11:  28-29.  1919. — The  moss  described  by  Dubt,  in  1867,  as  Fabronia  longidau  is 
Dimerodontium  pellucidum  (Hook.)  Mitt.  The  specific  name  pelltundum  is  misleading,  for 
the  color  of  the  moss  is  dull  green  like  that  of  the  species  of  Leskea. — W,  H.  Emig. 

162.  Twiss,  W.  0.  A  study  of  the  plastids  and  mitochondria  in  Preissia  and  com.  Amer. 
Jour.  Bot.  6:  217-234.     PL  55-54.      1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1942. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  FUNGI,  LICHENS,  BACTERIA 

AND  MYXOMYGETES 

H.  M.  FiTZPATBiCK,  Editor 
MYXOMYGETES 

163.  Lister,  G.  The  Mycetozoa,  a  short  history  of  their  study  in  Britain,  an  account  ol 
their  habitats  generally,  and  a  list  of  species  recorded  from  Essex.  4-\-  S4p.  The  Essex  Field 
Club,  Stratford;  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.:  London,  1918.  [Essex  Field  Club  Special 
Memoirs,  Vol.  6.] 

BACTERIA 

164.  Atkins,  Kenneth  N.  A  modification  of  the  Gram  stain.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact 
4:  4.  1920. — ''A  stable  staining  solution  consists  of  a  1  per  cent  aqueous  solution  aniline 
sulphate,  3  parts;  saturated  alcoholic  solution  Gentian  violet,  1  part.  The  iodine  sohitioD 
contains  2  grams  iodine,  10  cc.  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  water  90  cc.  Time  for 
staining  and  treatment  with  modified  iodine  solution,  1  minute  each."  [Author's  abet  of 
paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] 

165.  Bronfenbrenner,  J.  Some  improvements  in  the  methods  for  the  identificatkm  of 
bacteria.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  3:  6.  1919. — Endo  agar  as  a  stock  medium  b  unsitifl- 
factory  because  of  instability  of  color.  By  substituting  a  "proper  mixture"  of  rosolic  ^od 
and  China  blue  for  the  sodium  sulphite-fuchsin  mixture,  as  an  indicator  in  lactose  agar,  t 
better  medium  is  secured.  The  agar  is  practically  colorless.  Organisms  which  ferm^t  la^ 
tose  are  promptly  indicated  by  intense  blue  color  of  the  colony,  those  which  do  not,  renaiB 
colorless  or  pink.  For  isolation,  buffer  is  adjusted  to  permit  earliest  possible  detectioa-" 
Identification  by  means  of  carbohydrate  fermentation  tests  is  hastened  by  use  of  '^cro- 
plates."  Single  drops  of  the  media  to  be  tested  are  placed  in  a  single  Petri  dish  at  points 
previously  touched  with  a  needle  bearing  the  organism  to  be  tested.  The  method  is  also 
useful  in  testing  for  gelatin  liquefaction,  starch  hydrolysis,  hydrogen-sulfid  foimatioDi 
reduction  of  nitrates,  etc.  [From  author's  absts.  of  paper  read  at  scientific  session,  Soe. 
Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick. 

166.  Bronfenbrenner,  J.,  M.  J.  Schlbsinoer,  and  D.  Soletskt.    Study  in  Cbifli- 
blne-rosolic-acid  indicator.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4: 12.    1920. 
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167.  Bbowne,  William  W.  The  isolatioii  of  bacteria  from  salt  and  salted  foods.  [Ab- 
stract.] Absts.  Bact.  4: 11-12.  1920. — Reddening  of  salted  fish  is  due  to  growth  of  2  organ- 
isms, a  spirochete  producing  an  opaque  pink  coloration  and  a  bacillus  producing  a  transparent 
red  coloration.  They  are  intimately  associated  and  are  difficult  to  separate  in  pure  culture. 
No  growth  occurs  on  media  containing  less  than  16  per  cent  sea  salt;  optimum  concentration 
seems  to  be  saturation;  optimum  temperature,  50^  to  55**C.  Both  are  strictly  aerobic,  both 
difficult  to  stain,  and  neither  affected  by  sunlight  (8  hours).  Morphology  of  both  organisms 
depends  on  concentration  of  salt,  the  largest  forms  (IV)  appearing  on  saturated  solutions  and 
the  shortest  (2/i)  on  media  of  18-per-cent  concentration. — [From  author's  abst.  of  paper  read 
at  scientific  session,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D,  Reddick. 

168.  Conn,  H.  J.  Report  of  Committee  on  Descriptive  Chart.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact. 
4:  1.    1920. — The  report  is  to  be  published  in  full  in  Jour,  Bact. 

169.  Davison,  Wilbubt  C.  Tlie  aerobic  flora  of  dysentery  stools  in  adults  and  children. 
[Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4: 15.    1920. 

170.  Downs,  Cobnelia  Mitchell.  Typing  of  Bacillns  typhosus.  [Abstract.]  Absts. 
Bact.  4:  19.  1920. — ''In  the  course  of  routine  diagnostic  work  it  was  observed  that  some  of 
the  sera  used  for  identifying  typhoid  failed  to  agglutinate  certain  strains.  This  fact  seemed 
to  indicate  that  there  might  be  types  of  typhoid  bacilli.  The  strains  used  were  from  as  widely 
separates  sources  as  possible;  5  were  isolated  in  Kansas,  4  from  Europe,  1  from  California, 
the  others  from  various  parts  of  the  East  and  middle  West.  Culturally  they  were  identical, 
with  the  exception  of  3  strains,  which  gave  a  deep  blue  color  to  litmus  milk  after  a  slight 
initial  acidity  lasting  4  days;  the  others  remained  pink. — Representative  strains  were  selected 
and  rabbits  immunized.  Cross  agglutinations  were  made  using  all  the  organisms  against 
each  serum.  It  was  found  that  they  readily  fell  into  4  groups.  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  are  quite 
distinct,  while  group  IV  is  agglutinated  by  both  type  I  and  II  sera." — [Author's  abst.  of  paper 
read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] 

171.  Eaton,  Paxtl.  A  device  for  the  rapid  measurement  of  bacteria.  [Abstract.]  Absts. 
Bact.  4:  4.  1920. — A  mechanical  stage  the  movement  of  which  is  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  a  screw  and  nut,  the  screw  being  actuated  by  a  rather  large  worm-wheel.  The  mechanical 
motions  which  bring  about  movement  of  stage  are  recorded  by  a  counter  of  the  ''mile-register'' 
type.    [From  author's  absts.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick, 

172.  Elliott,  Chablotte.    Halo-blight  of  oats.    Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19:  139-172.     PL  C 
(col)  and  26-85.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  230. 

173.  Hall,  Ivan  C.  Methylene  blue  as  a  criterion  of  anaerobiosis.  [Abstract.]  Absts. 
Bact.  4:  4.    1920. 

174.  Jones,  D.  H.  Continued  studies  of  some  azotobacters.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact. 
4: 6.  1920. — Four  varieties  of  Azotobacter  isolated  from  soil  have  been  studied  and  are  found 
to  have  a  very  complex  life  cycle  with  extreme  polymorphism.  The  various  forms  encountered 
are  briefly  enumerated.  [From  author's  abst.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D, 
Reddick. 

175.  Levine,  Max.  Some  differential  characters  of  the  group  of  dysentery  bacilli. 
[Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:  15.  1920. — Six  species  are  recognized:  Bact  dysenteriae  (Shiga- 
Kruse),  Bact.  anHnguumf  Bact.  flexneri,  Bact.  sonnei,  Bact.  diapar,  and  Bact.  alkaleacene. 
The  interrelationships  and  cultural  differential  characters  are  indicated  in  a  table.  [From 
author's  abst.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D.  Reddick. 

176.  MacInnes,  L.  R.,  and  H.  H.  Randbll.  Dairy  produce  factory  premises  and  manu- 
facturing processes.  The  i^lication  of  scientific  methods  to  their  examination.  Agric.  Gaz. 
New  South  Wales  31:  333-337.    8  fig.    1920. 
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177.  MoNFOBT,  W.  F.,  AND  M.  C.  Perbt.  Some  atypical  colon-aerogenes  forms  iw^ted 
from  natiiral  waters.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:  8.  1920. — 'The  purpose  of  sanitary  bse- 
teriology  of  water  supplies  is  distinct  from  that  of  systematic  bacteriology.  Variatioiis 
from  types  now  accepted  as  indicative  of  fecal  pollution  are  so  manifold  that  further  study 
of  these  variants  prior  to  complete  rejuvenation  is  essential  to  their  correlation  with  known 
pollution. — The  attempt  to  reduce  the  members  of  the  colon-aerogenes  group  to  4  types  (non- 
fecal  and  fecal  aerogenes,  cloacae,  and  fecal  B,  coli)  is  futile  so  far  as  practical  application 
in  judging  water  supplies  is  concerned. — There  are  intermediate  forms,  of  varying  methyl- 
red  reaction,  furnishing  transitions  from  one  to  the  other  type,  which  may  correlate  with 
their  late  environment." — Some  of  the  variations  are  stated  and  experimental  data  on  tech- 
nique are  summarized.  [From  author's  abst.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.]— 
D.  Reddick. 

178.  Neill,  James,  and  Abac  It  and.  A  microscopical  method  for  anaerobic  cultivation. 
[Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:  4.  1920. — ^An  hermetic  cell,  similar  to  the  Van  Tieghem  cell, 
ia  used,  oxygen  being  removed  by  use  of  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid.  [From  authors'  abst.  of 
paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D,  Reddick, 

179.  NoBMiNOTON,  Ruth.  Studies  in  the  heat  resistant  organisms  of  cold  packed  canned 
peas.  Michigan  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bull.  47:  1-33.  1919. — Discusses  the  bacteria  found 
in  canned  peas,  describing  the  cultural  characters  of  nine  or  more  species  isolated  and  studied. 
These  are  spore  producers  and  capable  of  withstanding  high  temperatures. — E,  A,  Besny. 

180.  Obb,  Paul  F.  Some  observations  on  the  biological  characteristics  of  Bacillus  botn- 
linos  and  its  toxins.  (Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:  10.  1920. — ^Many  of  the  characteristics 
exhibited  by  16  strains  of  B,  bottdinua  that  have  been  studied  differ  materially  from  the  ao- 
eepted  description  of  this  organiisim. — The  optinmm  temperature  for  growth  of  all  of  the  strains 
has  invariably  been  found  to  be  about  37*^0.  At  this  temperature  an  abundant  growth  takes 
place  within  16  hours  and  spore  formation  usually  begins  within  36  hours;  however,  the  spore 
formation  varies  with  different  strains.  When  grown  in  the  ordinary  dextrose  media,  such  as 
agar,  gelatin  and  bouillon,  B.  hottdinus  produces  acid,  spores  are  not  formed  and  consequently 
the  cultures  soon  lose  their  vitality.  In  the  sugar  free  media,  spores  are  readily  formed  and 
the  cultures  have  remained  viable  at  37*^0.  for  a  period  of  2  years. — Of  the  16  strsdns  studied 
originally  11  produced  toxin.  During  the  course  of  a  year  of  cultivation  one  has  entirely  lost 
its  ability  to  produce  toxin.  Toxin  is  readily  formed  at  37^0.  by  all  of  the  toxic  strains,  and 
can  be  demonstrated  after  20  hours  of  growth. — ^This  toxin  is  destroyed  at  80**C.  within  2  min- 
utes. The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  destruction  of  the  toxin  by  heat  was  found  to  lie 
between  6  and  8.5  for  a  rise  of  lO^C. — [From  author's  abst.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer. 
Bact.l—D.  Reddick. 

181.  RiVEBS,  T.  M.  What  is  an  influenza  bacillus?  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:  14. 
1920. — ''The  question  asked  in  the  title  can  be  answered  in  one  sentence.  There  is  only  one 
true  B,  influenzae,  existing  in  name  only,  and  that  is  the  first  one  grown  and  described  by 
PFEirrsB,  as  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  shown  any  of  the  subsequent  strains  to  be 
the  same  as  the  first.  He  did,  however,  draw  the  attention  of  bacteriologists  to  a  group  of 
faemoglobinophilic  bacilli,  which  has  caused  many  contentions  and  hard  feelings  and  about 
which  no  more  is  known  now  than  nearly  thirty  years  ago." — "The  Gram-negative,  non- 
snotile  hemoglobinophilic  bacilli  can  be  classified  biologically  by  reactions  which  admit  of 
subdivisions  of  the  group." — [From  author's  abst.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.)— 
J).  Reddick. 

182.  Tbeece,  £.  L.  A  substitute  for  adonite  in  the  determination  of  fecal  and  non-fecal 
tstralns  of  the  colon-aerogenes  group.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4: 9.  1920. — "A  peptone  gel- 
.atine  as  follows:  12  per  cent  gelatine,  2  per  cent  peptone,  0.5  per  cent  meat  extract,  tubed 
and  sterilized  as  for  ordinary  gelatine  was  found  to  correlate  the  fermentation  of  adonite  in 
•determining  fecal  and  non-fecal  strains  of  the  colon-aerogenes  group;  positive  results  beini 
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ieated  by  a  line  of  from  4  to  8  bubbles  extending  down  the  line  of  inoculation  within  48 
Ts  at  20^C. — Of  60  food  strains  studied  32  were  of  the  aerogenes  type  and  20  of  these  (or 
i  per  cent)  were  positive  in  adonite  and  the  same  number,  02.5  per  cent,  produced  gas  in 
tone  gelatine.  Of  the  17  strains  of  aerogenes  that  were  Voges-Proskauer  positive,  82.3 
cent  were  adonite  fermenters  and  88.2  per  cent  gave  gas  in  peptone  gelatine.  Of  37  known 
il  strains  studied  36  were  negative  in  adonite  and  36  did  not  produce  gas  on  peptone 
ktine." — [Author's  abst.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] 

183.  W[iN8Low],  C.-E.  A.  The  lactic  acid  bacteria.  [Rev.  of:  Orla-Jbnsen,  S.  The 
ic  acid  bacteria.    Mem.  Acad.  R.  Sci.  et  Let.  Danemark  (Sect.  Sci.)  Vm,  5:  81-196.    51 

1919.)  Absts.  Bact.  4: 102.  1920. — "The  bio-chemical  portion  of  this  monograph  repre- 
bs  a  contribution  of  the  highest  value  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  a  puzzling 
terial  complex.  From  a  systematic  standpoint  it  is  less  illuminating.  The  evidence  for 
ibining  the  streptococci  and  the  Bulgarian  bacillus  group  in  one  family  is  suggestive,  but 
dly  conclusive;  while  as  in  previous^communications  Jensen  appears  entirely  innocent  of 

knowledge  of  the  principles  of  biological  nomenclature  or  of  any  respect  for  the  work  of 
vious  investigators.  His  genus  Betacoccua  is  apparently  Leuconosioc  of  van  Tieoheh, 
.  his  Thermdbacterium  is  certainly  LactohacilliLa  Beijerinck;  while  many  of  his  specific 
les  are  merely  confusing  synon3rms  of  perfectly  valid  names  given  by  previous  investi- 
ors."—!).  Beddick. 

184.  WiNSLow,  C.-E.  A.,  Chairman,  Jean  Broadhubst,  R.  E.  Buchanan,  Charles 
OMWiEDE,  Jr.,  L.  a.  Rooerb,  and  G.  H.  Smith.  Abstract  of  final  report  of  the  committee 
:]iaiacterization  and  classification  of  bacterial  types.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:1.  1920. 
As  a  result  of  criticisms  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  (Jour.  Bact.  2 :  505) 
le  at,  and  subsequent  to,  the  1917  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  committee  presented  a 
ised  classification  of  the  families  and  genera  of  the  Actinomycetales  and  Eubacteriales, 
;enera  being  finally  included,  with  type  species  for  each.  In  addition  to  the  classification 
If  the  committee  presented  an  artificial  key  to  the  families  and  genera  recognized,  and  a 
eric  index  of  the  commoner  species  of  bacteria  with  the  names  ordinarily  used  referred  to 
ir  proper  genera  under  the  proposed  classification.    The  committee  recommended  that 

following  names  be  adopted  by  the  Society  as  approved  genera: 

Acetobacter  Fuhrmann  Leuconoetoc  Van  Tieghan 

Actinomyces  Harz  Micrococcus  Cohn 

Bacillus  Cohn  Rhizobium  Frank 

Bacterium  Ehrenberg  Sarcina  Goodsir 

Chromobacterium  Bergonzini  Spirillum  Ehrenberg 

Clostridium  Prazmowski  Staphylococcus  Rosenbach 

Erythrobacillus  Fortineau  Streptococcus  Rosenbach 

Leptoteichia  Trevisan  Vibrio  Mueller 

i  that  The  Committee  on  Characterization  and  Classification  of  Bacterial  Types  be  dis- 
rged  and  that  a  new  committee  on  Bacterial  Taxonomy  be  appointed  (1)  to  study  and  report 
^e  Society  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  problems  of  nomenclature,  including  such  revi- 
18  of  the  nomenclature  in  the  present  report  as  may  seem  necessary;  and  (2)  to  take  the 
per  steps  to  secure  action  at  the  next  International  Botanical  Congress  leading  to  the  gen- 
l  ends  contemplated  in  the  1916  recommendations  of  the  Society. — (a)  That  French,  Eng- 
i  and  German  may  be  substituted  for  Latin  in  the  diagnosis  of  bacterial  species,  (b)  That 
date  of  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  Zoph's  Spaltpilze  (1883)  be  considered  the 
jnning  of  bacterial  nomenclature  for  the  purpose  of  determining  priority,  with  the  excep- 
1  of  a  definite  list  of  genera  conservanda.  (c)  That  such  of  the  approved  generic  names 
cified  above  as  may  be  found  to  require  such  action  be  recognized  as  genera  conservanda 
>acterial  taxonomy. — Both  the  reconmiendations  of  the  Committee  were  adopted  by  the 
iety." — [Abst.  by  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  report  made  to  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] 
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LICHENS 

185.  Hebre,  Albert  C.  Alaskan  notes.  Bryologist  23 :  37-38.  Id20. — ^A  list  of  twenty- 
eight  species  of  lichens  from  AlaskSi  with  localities. — E,  B,  Chamberlain, 

186.  Steiner,  J.  Flechten  aus  Transkaukasien.  [Lichens  from  Transcaucasia.]  Ann. 
Mycol.  17 : 1-  32.  1919. — The  author  gives  a  list  of  some  two  hundred  lichens  which  he  received 
from  G.  WoRONOFF  for  identification.  The  following  new  species  and  varieties  are  listed: 
Dermatocarpon  (Endopyrenium  rufeacens  (Ach.)  Th.  Fr.  var.  prutna^um  Stnr. ;  Leptorhajihu 
Buxi  Stnr.;  Lithographa  deplanaia  Stnr.;  Lecidea  {EvUcidea)  goniophiliza  Stnr.;  Lecidia 
{Eulecidea)  phaea  (Flot.  apud  Krb.)  Nyl.  f.  interrupta  Stnr.  nov.  f.;  Lecanora  (Aspidlia) 
aphaerothallina  Stnr.  var.  plicatula  Stnr.;  Lecanora  {Aspicilia)  eeculenta  (Pall.)  Eversm. t&t. 
Erivanenais  Sntr.;  Lecanora  {Aapicilia)  anbdepreeaa  Nyl.  var.  adgrediens  Stnr.;  LecoMra 
(Aspicilia)  eqiuimulosa  Stnr. ;  Lecanora  {Aspicilia)  epiglypta  Nyl.  var.  rupta  Stnr. ;  Lecanora 
eolorinoidee  Stnr.;  Parmetia  {Cyclocheilae)  glabra  (Schaer.)  Nyl.  var.  epilosa  Stnr.;  CahfAaca 
irrubescena  (Nyl.)  A.  Zahlbr.  var.  diejecta  Stnr.;  Pkyecia  caucasica  Stnr.;  BiuUia  ZMbrud' 
neri  Stnr.  var.  microepora  Stnr. — Fred  C,  Werkenihin. 

FUNGI 

187.  Arnaud,  G.  La  famille  des  Parodiellinac^es  (Pyr6nomycdtes).  [The  famAjPtro- 
4ielllnaceae  of  the  Pyrenomycetes.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  202-204.  1930.-10 
Jiarmony  with  his  previous  study  the  author  seeks  to  establish  the  family  t^arodiellinaceae, 

in  the  order  Hypocreales.  This  family  is  to  consist  of  four  tribes  organised  about  the  genera 
Bagnieiopsief  ParodielHtM,  Parodiopais,  and  Eryaiphe,  the  last  named  to  constitute  tbe 
nucleus  of  the  tribe,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  well  established  group,  the  Erysiphaoeae. 
The  family  is  held  to  possess  unity  due  to  the  parasitic  habit  of  its  members  upon  vaseolar 
plants,  especially  their  leaves.  There  are  present  internal  haustoria,  and  a  pigment  occon 
at  least  in  the  conceptacles.  Conidiophores  are  common  in  the  family.  Two  tribes  hxn 
external  mycelia,  its  presence  seeming  to  have  no  definite  relation  to  development  in  a  wny 
region  as  is  the  dtse  in  the  Microthyriaceae.  The  Erysipheae  represent  the  climax  of  ero- 
lution  in  this  group,  the  simplicity  of  their  conceptacles  being  apparently  the  result  of  reduc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  stroma. — C.  H,  and  W.  K.  Farr, 

188.  Bardie,  A.  Excursion  mycologique  de  la  Soci6t6  Linn6enne  h  L^ognan  le  12  Novembiv 
1916,  nos  vieilles  for6ts;  n^cessit^  de  leur  conservation.  [The  mycologlcal  ezcnrslon  of  tbe 
Linnean  Society  to  L6ognan,  November  12,  1916.]  Actes  Soc.  Linneenne  Bordeaux  (Proee^ 
verbaux)  69: 105-113.    1915-16.    [Received  May,  1920^]— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  80. 

189.  BosE,  S.  R.  Fungi  of  Bengal,  m.  Polyporaceae  of  Bengal.  Carmichael  Med.  GolL 
Belgachia  Bull.  1.  5  p,,  12  pi.  1920. — Twelve  species  of  polypores  are  described  and  each  is 
illustrated  with  3  or  more  halftones.  The  12  illustrations  are  arranged  on  7  special  insert 
sheets.  The  specimens  have  been  compared  with  authentic  material  in  the  herbarium  of  the 
Peradenya  Bot.  Gard.,  Ceylon.  The  species  are:  Fomea  applancUua^  P.  pcdlidua,  L^^ 
repanda,  Polyporua  licnoideaf  P.  emeridf  P.  aecemibilia,  P.  2onaliaf  Porta  diversipcruit  Tn- 
metea  laciinea,  T.  veraatilia,  T,  occidentdlia,  T,  peraooni,  [Part  I  was  published  in :  Proc.  Io<i^ 
Assoc.  Cultiv.  Sci.  4:  part  4, 1918.  Part  II  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Science  Cca- 
vention,     1918,     of    the    same    Association.] — D,     Reddick. 

• 

190.  BoTER,  G.  Sur  Pexistence  et  les  principaux  caractdres  du  mycelium  des  chasipipo^ 
qui  paraissent  en  6tre  d^pourvus  et  en  particulier  de  celui  des  tub^rac^es.  [ConcerniiiC  the 
ex'stence  and  the  principal  characters  of  the  mycelium  of  fungi  which  appear  to  be  sterile  tfi^ 
in  particular  those  of  the  Tuberaceae.]  Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux  (Proces-verbaux)  69: 9f- 
97.  1915-16. — ^The  delicate  mycelium  of  many  species  of  Amanita  and  Boletua,  if  followea 
for  a  distance  of  one  to  several  decimeters,  leads  to  mycorhiza  of  tree  roots.  Many  of  tbe 
truffles  and  similar  fungi  with  mycelium  that  is  scarcely  apparent  possess  mycelium  vhiea 
extends  into  the  earth  and  in  many  cases  probably  connect  with  the  mycorhiaa  of  the  oei^ 
boring  trees. — W,  H,  Emig, 
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191.  BttrTi  E.  a.  The  Thelephoraceae  of  Nortli  America.  XI.  Tulasnella,  Veluttceps, 
Mycobonia,  Epithele,  and  Lachnocladlum.  Ann.  Missouri  Bot.  Gard.  6:  25^280.  PI.  6,  fig. 
I-IB.  1919. — In  the  monograph  of  these  5  genera  two  species,  Epiihele  sulphurea  and  Lack" 
nocladium  erectum  are  described  as  new.  Aleurodiactis  tatbadniui  Cooke  is  newly  combined  as 
Veluticeps  tabacina  (Cooke)  Burt  and  Clavaria  bicolor  Peck  as  L<ichnocladium  hicolor  (Peck) 
Burt.  PteruLa  setosa  Peck  is  excluded  from  Lachnocladium  to  which  it  had  been  transferred 
by  Saccardo. — S.  M,  Zeller. 

192.  Chabobski,  Gabbiela.  Recherches  sur  leg  levures  thermophile  et  cryophlles. 
[Studies  on  thermophile  and  cryophile  yeasts.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Gendve  11:  70-116.  1  pi.,  SB 
fig.  1919. — ^Yeasts  were  obtained  from  fig  and  banana  fruits  and  from  palm  and  birch  sap. 
From  the  fig  two  new  species  of  yeasts  were  isolated :  Zygosaccharamyces  fixiicola  Chaborsky 
n.  sp.  and  Torula  hoiryoidea  Chaborski  n.  sp.  From  the  banana  a  species  representing  a  new 
genus  of  fungi  was  obtained :  Asporomycea  asporus  Chaborski  n.  sp.  From  the  sugar  of  Arenga 
sfiecharifera  and  the  birch  tree  many  cultures  of  undetermined  Mycoderma  were  isolated. — 
W.  H.  Emig. 

193.  Cmpp,  T.  F.  Echinodia  theobromae  Pat.  Gardens'  Bull.  Straits  Settlements  2: 
199.  1920. — ^More  mature  specimens  of  this  new  species  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  stil- 
boid  form  of  a  polypore. — T.  F.  Chipp, 

19i.  DiETEL,  P.  tJber  Puccinia  obscura  Schrttt.  iind  einlge  verwandte  Puccinien  aiif 
Luzula.  [Puccinia  obscura  Schrttt.  and  related  Pucciniae  on  Luzula.]  Ann.  My  col.  17: 48-58. 
1919. — ^According  to  an  investigation  made  by  the  author  the  urediniospores  found  on  Luzula 
maxima  and  those  of  Puccinia  obscura  Schr5t.  differ  considerably  in  size.  Based  on  measure- 
ments of  200  spores  each,  it  was  found  that  the  urediniospores  of  Puccinia  chscura  are  22-25 
xl8-20;i,  while  those  found  on  Luzula  maxima  measure  23-40x17-29/1.  The  author  regards 
the  fungus  on  this  host  as  distinct,  names  it  Puccinia  Luzulae  maximae  Diet.,  and  gives  a 
detailed  description.  The  teliospores  are  capable  of  germinating  the  year  in  which  they  are 
formed.  The  author  also  gives  a  description  of  a  rust  fotind  on  Luzula  Alopecuruz  by  A. 
Phiuppi,  and  names  it  Puccinia  luzulina  Syd.  n.  sp. — Fred  C.  Werkenihin. 

195.  DoiDOE,  Ethel  M.  South  African  Perisporiaceae.  III.  Notes  on  four  species  of 
Meliola  hitherto  unrecorded  from  South  Africa.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Africa  8:  107-110. 
PL  4-  1920. — Four  species  of  Meliola  hitherto  unrecorded  from  South  Africa,  namely  Meliola 
maiacotricha  Speg.,  M.  palmicola  Wmt.,  M.  bicomis  Wint.,  and  a  variety  of  M.  genicuUUa  Syd. 
&  Butl.,  have  been  identified  in  collections  made  in  Natal  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape 
Province,  and  are  here  described.  [See  also  next  following  Entries,  196  and  197.] — E.  M. 
Doidge. 

196.  DoiDOE,  Ethel  M.  South  African  Perisporiaceae.  IV.  New  species  from  the  Coast 
Districts.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Africa  8:  111-115.  PI.  6-6.  1920. — This  paper  consists 
of  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  9  new  species,  6  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Meliola. 
[See  also  next  preceding  and  next  following  Entries,  195  and  197.] — E.  M.  Doidge. 

197.  Doidge,  Ethel  M.  South  African  Perisporaceae.  V.  Notes  on  an  interesting  col- 
lection from  Natal.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Africa  8:  137-143.  PI.  7-S.  1920.— Eight  new 
species  are  described  and  a  number  of  species  previously  described  are  recorded  on  hitherto 
unreported  hosts.    [See  also  next  preceding  Entries,  195  and  196.] — E.  M.  Doidge. 

198.  Doidge,  Ethel  M.  Mycological  notes  I.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Africa  8: 117-119. 
1920. — The  distribution  of  Asterodothis  eolaris  and  its  occurrence  on  a  number  of  different 
hosts  are  recorded.  Spegazzinia  Meliolae  Zimm.,  Phaeoephaerelle  senniana  Sacc.  and  Isari^ 
opsis  griseola  Sacc.  are  recorded  as  occurring  in  South  Africa  and  two  new  species,  Dothi- 
dasteromella  contorta  and  Gloniella  multiseptata  are  described. — E.  M.  Doidge. 
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199.  DoiDOE,  Ethbl  M.  Mellolaster,  a  new  genus  of  the  Microthyrlaceae.  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  South  Africa  8: 121-123.  1920. — This  is  a  genus  resembling  Melxola  in  its  mycelium  and 
spores,  and  Asterina  in  the  form  of  its  thyriothecium. — E,  M,  Doidge. 

200.  Matsumoto,  T.  Culture  experiments  with  Melampsora  in  Japan.  Ann.  Missouri 
Bot.  Gard.  6:  309-316.  Fig.  IS,  1919. — Cross  inoculations  of  teliospores  of  a  Melampean 
from  Salix  Urbaniana  on  Lartx  decidua  and  caeomaspores  from  L.  decidua  on  S.  UrbanioM 
were  successful.  Melampsora  Larici- Urbaniana  is  described  as  new.  M.  Larici-pojndina 
Elleb.  is  found  in  Japan  on  Populta  baUamifera,  A  species  on  Salix  babylonica,  haying  a 
caeoma  stage  on  the  leaves  of  Chelidonium  majus^  has  not  been  definitely  placed  taxonomic- 
ally,  while  a  Melampsora  on  Salix  Capraea  seems  to  have  a  caeoma  stage  on  the  leaves  of 
neither  Larix  nor  Abies, — S,  M,  Zeller. 

201.  Mattibolo,  O.  La  Daldinia  concentrica  nella  Torbiera  di  Montorfano.  [Daldioia 
concentrica  in  a  peat  bog  at  Montorfano.]  Nuovo  Gior.  Bot.  Ital.  26:  1^1^146.  1919.— The 
fruit  body  of  this  fungus  was  found  in  the  bog  of  Montorfano  and  was  first  taken  for  a  fruit 
of  the  horse-chestnut.  The  walls  of  the  hyphal  strands  had  become  impregnated  with  graphic 
acid  and  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. — E.  Artschwager, 

202.  Peqlion,  Vittorio.  La  forma  ascofora  (Microsphaera  qtiercina)  dell'oidio  della 
querela  nel  Bolognese.  [Pedthecial  form  of  the  oak  mildew.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Linoei  [Roma] 
Rend.  (01.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28«:  197-198.  1919.— The  perithecial  stage  of  Oidium  quer- 
dnum  Thtim.,  on  oak  and  cerris  was  collected  near  Bologna  and  found  to  be  Microsphaera 
querdna  (Schw.)  Burr. — F,  M,  Blodgeti, 

203.  PiTTTERiLL,  V.  A.  A  ncw  apple  tree  canker.  South  African  Jour.  Sci.  16:  256-271. 
PI  21-50,  6  fig,    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  251. 

204.  RiCKi  J.  Contributio  ad  monographiam  agaricacearum  brasiliensium.  [Contrilm- 
tion  towards  a  monograph  of  Brazilian  agarics.]  Broteria  (Ser.  Bot.)  18:  48.  1920.— This  is 
the  first  page  only  of  an  article  to  be  continued  in  the  next  issue.  Lepiota  albo^quamosa  and 
L.  Hypholoma  are  described  as  new. — E,  B,  Chamberlain, 

205.  RoDWAT,  L.  Notes  and  additions  to  the  fungus  fk>ra  of  Tasmania.  Papers  Proe. 
Roy.  Soc.  Tasmania  1919:  110-116.  1920. — The  following  new  species  are  described:  Hyi" 
nangium  microsporium,  H.  densum,  Hysterangium  atratum,  H,  obiusum,  Secotium  ochraeevm, 
Orbilia  crystalina,  Spragueola  mucida,  Paurocotylis  niveus,  Sphaerosoma  tasmanteaf  Dendro- 
dochium  molle. — J.  H.  Fardl. 


206.  Stdow,  H.,  AND  P.  Stdow.  Mykologische  Mitteilungen.  [Mycologlcal  announce- 
ments.] Ann.  Mycol.  17:  33-47.  B  fi>g,  1919.— The  following  new  species  and  new  genera  of 
fungi  are  listed:  Septobasidium  sulphurellum  Syd. ;  Ptu:cinia  Tetranthi  Syd. ;  Pitccinia  HatoKX- 
adis  Syd.;  Puccinia  PauUemV^yd.,)  Peridermium  praelongum  Syd.;  Peridermium  japonievm 
Syd.;  Phaeodimeriella  curviseia  Syd.;  Asterina  diaphoreUa  Syd.;  Titanella  Syd.;  Tiiandk 
luzanensis  (P.  Henn.)  Syd.;  previously  described  as  Julella  luzonensis  P.  Henn.;  TitandiA 
illidna  (Syd.  et  Butl.)  Syd.  previously  described  as  Pleomassaria  ilicina  Syd.  et  ButL; 
Titanella  grandis  Syd.  previously  named  Pleomassaria  grandis  Syd. ;  and  TitaneUa  intermtdia 
Syd.  previously  called  Julella  intermedia  Syd. ;  StarbaeckieUa  Syd. ;  StarbaeckieUa  massan(h 
spora  (Starb.)  Syd,  —  (Clypeosphaeriat  massariospora  Starb.);  StarbaeckieUa  Mangiferae  Syd. 
—  (Resellinia  Mangiferae  Syd.);  StarbaeckieUa  Elmeri  Syd, -(AnthostomeUa  Elmeri  Syd.); 
StarbaeckieUa  Bakeriana  (Rehm)  Syd,  ^(Clypeosphaeria  Bdkeriana  Rehm);  StarbaeckieUa 
Palaquii  (Ricker)  Syd, '^  (Trematosphaeria  Palaquii  Ricker);  Microscypha  Syd.;  Mtcroscypka 
grisella  (Rehm)  Syd.  {Helotium  grisellum  Rehm) ;  Xenopeltis  Syd. ;  XenopeUis  philippinentit 
Syd.  illustrated  with  two  figures  in  the  text.— The  author  adds  to  this  list  the  names  of  serea 
genera  which  had  to  be  renamed  as  follows:   Linostoma  v.  Hoehn  to  Ophiostoma  Syd.;  Ajno- 
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spareUa  Speg.  to  Apiocarpella  Syd. ;  Kriegeria  Bres.  to  Xenogloea  Syd. ;  Willia  E.  Chr.  Hansen 
to  Hansenula  8yd.;  Veniuriella  Speg.  to  Neoventuria  8yd.;  Chaetopeltis  Sacc.  to  Taasia  8yd.; 
and  Arthrobotryum  Rostr.  to  Gonyella  Syd. — Fred  C.  Werkenthin. 

207.  Thoh,  ChableSi  and  Mabgarst  B.  Chxjbch.  The  identity  of  Aspergillus  oiyzae. 
[Abstract.  ]  Absts.  Bact .  4 : 3.  1920. — Aspergillus  oryzae  Ahlburg  was  described  as  the  yellow- 
green  mold  used  m  the  sake  industry  of  the  Orient.  As  identified  by  the  description  of  Weh- 
MSBy  it  is  a  species  with  fairly  sharp  limits.  The  JapanesCi  however,  use  the  same  name  for 
the  organism  or  organisms  concerned  in  the  fermentation  of  soy  sauce  or  shoyu  and  related 
industries.  Our  collection  includes  many  hundreds  of  yellow-green  strains  belonging  to  this 
group,  ranging  from  the  culture  of  A.  oryzae  distributed  by  Wehmer  to  authentic  cultures  used 
in  the  shoyu  fermentation  and  cultures  representing  A.  flavus  as  interpreted  by  Bbbfeld. 
The  Japanese  workers  have  clearly  used  the  name  A.  oryzae  in  their  factories  and  in  their  experi- 
mental work  as  covering  this  entire  group,  although  they  recognise  that  the  various  members 
of  the  group  are  very  different  in  their  appearance  and  physiological  activity.  Certain  com- 
mon characters  link  this  series  into  a  natural  group.  All  show  the  same  markings  of  stalk 
wall  and  conidial  wall.  All  show  the  same  general  arrangement  of  fruiting  parts.  All  show 
a  particular  yellow  coloring  matter  which  is  more  or  less  supplemented  throughout  the  group 
with  a  true  green.  Pronounced  differences  are  found  in  colony  appearance,  in  shades  of  color, 
in  measurements  of  stalk,  vesicle  and  conidia.  Among  these  the  sake  organism  represents 
one  extreme,  with  its  long  stalks,  heads  with  principally  simple  sterigmata  and  large  conidia; 
Aspergillus  parasiticus  of  Speare  is  at  the  other  extreme  with  short  stalks  and  intense  green 
color.  Each  strain  should  be  carefully  identified  either  by  varietal  name  or  by  adequate 
description  before  experimental  results  using  it  can  be  properly  valued.  The  name  Asper^ 
gillus  oryzae  unmodified  should  be  reserved  for  the  organism  of  the  sake  fermentation. — 
Members  of  this  group  are  universally  distributed.  A.  flavus  and  its  allies  are  consistently 
found  in  the  soil  and  widely  distributed  in  foodstuffs,  as  shown  by  our  collections  from  Europe, 
Asia  and  many  places  in  America.  A.  oryzae  in  the  strict  sense  is  more  limited  since  we  have, 
only  occasionally  obtained  it  from  sources  other  than  the  Oriental  fermentation  industries. 
— [Authors'  abst.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] 

* 

208.  ToBBEND,  C.  Les  polyporac^es  du  Br^sil.  [The  Polyporaceae  of  Brazil.]  Broteria 
(Ser.  Bot.)  18: 23-43.  4  pl*  1920. — ^A  discussion  of  the  Brazilian  species  of  the  genus  Oando^ 
derma  Karst.,  as  limited  by  C.  G.  Llotd,  with  a  key  to  the  species  and  notes  on  17  species  and 
many  extra-limital  forms.  The  plates  are  from  photographs,  illustrating  gross  characters 
only.  The  forms  hemisphaericumf  annulatum,  and  rubellum  of  G.  lucidum  are  apparently 
proposed  as  new.    The  series  is  apparently  to  be  continued. — E.  B.  Chamberlain. 

209.  Van  deb  Bijl,  P.  A.  The  systematic  position  of  the  fungus  causing  root  disease  of 
sugar  cane  in  Natal  and  Zululand.  South  African  Jour.  Sci.  16:  204r-206.  1919.— The  fungus 
causing  root  disease  of  sugar  cane  in  Natal  and  Zululand  is  now  definitely  referred  to  John- 
ston's Himantia  stellifera,  ''the  stellate  crystal  fungus.''  This  fungus  also  probably  occurs 
on  indigenous  grasses  in  South  Africa.  Whether  the  true  Marasmitu  sacchari  occurs  in  South 
Africa  must  remain  undecided  until  the  fructifications  are  collected. — E.  M.  Doidge. 

210.  Weston,  William  H.,  Jb.  Philippine  downy  mildew  of  maize.  Jour.  Agric.  Res. 
19:  97-122.     PI.  A  and  B  (col.)  and  lO-BS.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  260. 

211.  Db  Wildem an,  E.  a  propos  du  genre  Tetracladium.  [The  genus  Tetracladium.] 
Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Paris  83:  192-19i.  1920.— The  author  insists  that  this  is  a  true 
mycelial  fungus  and  that  the  name  should  not  be  suppressed  and  put  among  the  synonsrms 
of  Asterothrix.  The  fungus  is  widely  distributed  in  northern  Europe  and  is  pathogenic^ 
apparently  to  hyacinth,  and  other  plants. — E.  A.  Bessey. 

212.  Yasuda,  Atbushi.  Bine  neue  Art  von  Pterula.  [A  new  species  of  Pterula.]  Bot. 
Ibiag.  Tokyo  34: 15-16.  1920.— Describes  as  new,  Pterula  fusispor a,  from  Fukoji  mountain, 
IKasei-gori,  Prov.  Harima,  Japan. — Roxana  Stinchfield  Ferris. 
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213.  Anonymous.  Disposiciones  vigentes  sobre  el  servicio  de  sanldad  vegetaL  [R^guk- 
tions  in  force  relatliig  to  the  plant  sanitation  service.]  Ofic.  Sanidad  Veg.  Sec.  Agric.  Ckmu  y 
Trab.  [Cuba]  SB  p,  1919. — ^This  publication  contains  all  quarantine  and  other  regulations 
in  force  in  Cuba  for  the  control  of  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases.  An  appendix  gives  a 
number  of  regulations  enacted  by  other  countries,  which  are  applicable  to  plant  products  (A 
Cuban  origin. — S,  C.  Bruner, 

214.  Abanoo,  Rodolfo.  Algunas  plagas  de  nuestros  cultivos.  [Some  pests  of  our  culti- 
vated crops.  Ofic.  Sanidad  Veg.  Sec.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  [Cuba]  Bol.  2.  94p,yiS  pi,,  iOfi/g.^ 
1  map,  1919. — A  popular  treatise  on  some  of  the  more  common  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests 
occurring  in  Cuba.  The  diseases  considered  are  the  bud-rot  of  the  coconut  (attributed  to 
Bacillus  coli  communis),  the  Panama  disease  of  bananas  (due  to  Fiuiarium  cubense),  and  giim- 
mosis  of  the  orange  (the  more  common  form  of  which  is  caused  by  a  species  of  Phytophthara), 
The  closing  chapters  are  devoted  to  spraying  operations  and  notes  on  tree  surgery. — S,  C, 
Bruner, 

215.  Ball,  E.  D.,  and  F.  A.  Fenton.  What  per  cent  of  ti^bum  is  caused  by  the  potato 
ieafhopper?  Jour.  Econ.  Entomol.  13:  218-221.  PI,  2,  1920. — Continuation  of  hoppeiburn 
studies  (Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  387).  A  number  of  fields  of  potatoes  about  Ames,  Iowa,  were 
kept  under  continuous  observation  during  the  entire  season.  No  evidence  of  "tipburn" 
was  found  in  the  field  until  after  the  nymph  generation  developed  from  the  over-wintering 
leaf-hopper.  The  amount  of  burning  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  leaf- 
hoppers  on  the  particular  leaves.  In  fields  where  there  were  no  leaf -hoppers  "tipbum''  did 
not  appear. — ^The  author  gives  results  of  studies  with  the  use  of  cages  to  exclude  and  to  include 
leaf-hoppers. — A,  B,  Massey, 

216.  Belgbavb,  W.  N.  C.  A  wet  rot  of  Para  rubber  roots.  Dept.  Agric.  Federated  Malsy 
States  Bull.  28.  Bl  p,  9  pi,  1919. — S3nD[iptoms  of  this  disease  are  a  wet  rotting  of  diseased 
wood,  the  fungus  rapidly  entering  the  heartwood  and  advancing  fastest  there;  coll^)oe  and 
decay  of  the  inner  bark;  the  frequent  presence  of  a  tough  skin-like  dark,  brownish  red  myce- 
lium mass  intimately  bound  up  with  tfhe  outer  bark  layers;  the  absence  of  obvious  mycelial 
strands,  the  presence  of  small,  powdery-looking,  yellow  pustules;  the  presence  of  brown  lines 
in  the  wood;  the  presence  of  discoloured,  light  brown  areas  in  the  wood.  The  spread  of  the 
fungus  is  by  contact  of  roots  with  diseased  material.  Fructifications  are  rare.  Originally 
determined  as  Poria  hypolateritia  (Berk),  since  found  to  be  Poria  pseudoferreta  Wak.  As 
the  fungus  so  rarely  fruits,  ''clean-clearing''  an  estate  is  a  practical  preventative.— T.  F, 
Chipp, 

217.  Belgbave,  W.  N.  C.  Notes  on  mycology  during  1918.  Agric.  Bull.  Federated  Malay 
States  7:  141-143.  1919. — ^The  diseases  of  Para  rubber  examined  in  Malaya  during  1918  are 
discussed. 

218.  Beumbe,  C.  G.  B.  Over  Bastverwondigen  aan  den  djati.  [Bark  wounds  of  teak] 
Mededeel.  Proefsta.  Boschw.  Dept.  Landb.  Nijverheid  «n  Handel  Nederlandsch-Indii  4: 
31-64.  PI,  lB-17,  1919. — ^An  introductory  discussion  is  given  of  the  tissues  which  take  part 
in  wound  healing.  Among  the  causes  of  injuries  which  are  not  followed  by  regeneration  of 
the  affected  tissues  are:  (1)  Fires  in  teak  woods, — ^these  are  usually  ground  fires  rather  than 
crown  fires.  (2)  Theft  of  bark, — ^buffalo  herders  take  strips  of  bark  to  use  for  cord  or  r(^ 
An  illustration  is  given  of  a  tree  from  both  sides  of  which  strips  of  bark  had  been  taken,  with 
the  result  that  the  intervening  wood  had  entirely  rotted  away.  (3)  Felling  wounds  produced 
by  felled  trees  falling  against  those  which  remain  standing.    Injuries  are  also  described  due 
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to  bending  by  strong  wind,  quickly  followed  by  the  regeneration  of  the  injured  tissue.  Ten- 
sion on  the  windward  side  of  the  trunk  results  in  square  breaks  in  the  bark,  accompanied  by 
vertical  slits  and  the  separation  of  a  strip  of  bark  from  the  wood.  The  cambium  produces  new 
bark  under  this  old  loose  layer,  which  later  falls  off.  In  one  case  new  tissue  was  also  formed 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  loosened  bark.  False  annual  rings  ascribed  to  wind  bending  are 
illustrated  by  photographs. — F,  Cramer, 

219.  BioELow,  W.  D.  Heat  penetration  in  canned  foods.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4: 
11.  1920. — ^A  pyrometer  was  described  adapted  to  use  in  commercial  canning  plants  in  deter- 
mining the  temperature  of  the  center  of  sealed  cans.  Heating  curves  were  shown  giving  the 
relative  heat  penetration  of  typical  foods  and  illustrating  the  influence  of  consistency  of  the 
product,  initial  temperature,  and  size  of  cans,  on  heat  penetration.  The  use  of  rotating  ster- 
ilizing machines  was  also  discussed  and  the  influence  of  different  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  can 
on  the  heat  penetration  was  shown  by  means  of  appropriate  curves.  [Author's  abst.  of  paper 
read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] 

220.  Bbandes,  E.  W.  Artificial  and  insect  transmission  of  sugar-cane  mosaic.  Jour. 
Agric.  Res.  19: 131-138.  1920. — ^Mosaic  disease  of  sugar-cane  was  communicated  to  healthy 
plants  in  greenhouses  near  Washington  by  hypodermic  injections,  at  growing  points,  of 
expressed  juice  from  diseased  plants. — Aphis  maidis  also  proved  to  be  a  carrier  of  the  virus. 
Seed  transmission  is  not  definitely  established. — D,  Reddick, 

221.  Cmpp,  T.  F.  A  host  index  of  fungi  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Gardens'  Bull.  Straits 
Settlements  2 :  231-238.  1920. — ^An  alphabetical  index  of  hosts,  with  all  fungi  hitherto  recorded 
for  them  in  Malaya. — T.  F.  Chipp. 

222.  Chipp,  T.  F.  The  fungus  flora  of  Hevea  brasiliensis.  Gardens'  Bull.  Straits  Settle- 
ments 2 :  186-192.  1920. — An  enumeration  of  all  fungi  recorded  in  Malaya  for  the  Para  rubber 
tree;  67  species  are  mentioned. — T,  F.  Chipp, 

» 

223.  Clinton,  G.  P.  Inspection  of  phaenogamic  herbaria  for  rusts  on  Ribes  sp.  Connecti- 
cut [New  Haven]  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  214: 423-427.  1916-1917.— Specimens  of  Ribea,  includ- 
ing Grosstilaria,  from  8  eastern  and  3  western  herbaria  were  examined.  No  light  was  thrown 
on  the  early  occurrence  of  Cranortium  ribicolaj  but  information  was  obtained  on  distribution 
of  three  other  rusts  in  U.  S.  A.  These  are  Aecidium  GroaatHariae,  Coleosporium  ribicola  and 
Puccinia  Ribea.    The  distribution  of  each  is  given. — Henry  Doraey, 

224.  Clinton,  G.  P.,  and  L.  F.  Harvbt.  Co-operative  potato  spraying  in  1917.  Con- 
necticut [New  Haven]  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  214: 411-^0.  1917. — These  were  potato-spraying 
experiments  in  which  4-4-^  Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied.  Hot  weather  on  three  days 
the  last  of  July  and  the  first  of  August  prematurely  killed  the  vines  in  August  in  two  fields 
and  injured  them  in  two  more  fields.  Trampling  the  vines  in  one  field  caused  positive 
injury  before  there  was  time  for  effect  of  spraying  to  show. — ^Two  fields  were  benefited  about 
enough  to  pay  expenses.  In  a  fourth  field  there  was  an  increase  of  18  bushels.  In  the  fifth 
field  the  increase  due  to  spraying  was  95  bushels,  which  was  very  much  in  excess  of  cost. — 
Henry  Dorsey. 

225.  CuNTON,  G.  p.,  and  Florbncb  A.  McCobmick.  Infection  ei^eriments  of  Pinos 
strobtis  with  Cronartium  ribicola.  Connecticut  [New  Haven]  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  214: 
428-459.  PI  S7'4S,  1916-1918.~The  hi^ory  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  the 
state  is  given.  Various  attempts  to  infect  stems,  buds  and  leaves  are  described,  the  inocula- 
tions being  made  with  plants  in  Petri  dishes,  in  greenhouses,  under  tents  and  in  the  open. 
One-,  two-,  and  three-year  seedlings  were  tested. — ^The  results  of  the  inoculations  indicate  that 
infection  occurs  from  late  summer  to  late  fall  through  the  leaves  only.  Inconspicuous,  yellow- 
ish spots  are  produced  at  the  point  of  infection.  These  become  apparent  in  the  following 
early  summer.    Later  there  is  invasion  of  the  stem  causing  slight  swelling  and  discoloration. 
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Pycnia  may  develop.  Swelling  of  the  stem  proceeds  in  the  third  year,  with  pycnial  dev^p- 
ment  durii^g  the  summer.  If  pycnia  were  formed  the  previous  year,  aecial  formation  ocean 
in  the  spring. — Henry  Dorsey. 

226.  Ck>0N8,  G.  H.  Botanical  Department  notes.  Michigan  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Quart.  BdL 
2 :  70-75.  Fig,  9-6,  1919. — Brief  popular  notes  on  winter  handling  of  potatoes,  Jonathan  fruii 
spot  and  bitter  pit  of  apple.    Progress  of  barberry  campaign  is  shown  by  tables. — E,  A, 


227.  Db  Wildbhan,  E.  A  propos  da  genre  Tetracladium.  [The  genus  Tetradadiom.) 
Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Paris  83: 19^194.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  211. 

228.  Dickson,  Jambs  Q.,  and  Helbn  Johann.  Production  of  conidia  in  Gibberella  stu- 
binetli.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19:  235-237.  1  fig,  1920.— Repeated  and  abundant  crops  of 
conidia  may  be  produced  in  short  periods  of  time  from  ascospores,  sporodochia  conidis, 
vegetative  conidia,  or  mycelium,  when  favorable  moisture  and  temperature  conditions  obtain. 
This  ability  of  the  wheat-scab  organism,  to  produce  an  abundance  of  virulent  spores  in 
short  periods  of  time,  has  an  important  bearing  on  epiphytotics. — D,  Reddick. 

229.  DoiDOB,  ESthbl  M.  The  eradication  of  citrus  canker.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Union  of 
South  Africa  1 :  124-134.  1920. — This  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  campaign 
for  the  eradication  of  citrus  canker.  There  are  now  only  three  farms  in  the  Rustenburg  and 
Pretoria  districts  on  which  it  is  expected  that  canker  may  recur. — E,  M.  Daidge. 

230.  Eluott,  Charlottb.  Halo-bligfat  of  oats.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19:  139-172.  PL  C 
(coL)  and  26-S5.  1920. — ^Disease  is  practically  confined  to  oats  (Avena)  but  has  been  found  on 
rye  (Secale)  and  was  produced  artificially  on  wheat  (Triticum)  and  barley  (Hordeum),  Dis- 
ease appears  under  conditions  unfavorable  for  growth  of  host.  "Only  under  particularly 
favorable  weather  conditions  does  the  blight  develop  sufficiently  to  attract  attention  or  to  do 
serious  damage.'' — Typical  lesions  are  0.5  to  2  cm.  in  diameter  and  are  characterised  by  halo- 
like margins  of  chlorotic  tissue  about  a  center  of  dead  tissue.  A  white  organism  Bad,  eoroM' 
faciena,  n.  sp.,  is  responsible  for  the  disease.  The  organism  is  described  and  cultural  charac- 
ters presented  in  detail.  Group  number,  221.2323023. — ^A  variant  strain  is  described  briefly. 
A  yellow  motile  rod,  found  commonly  on  oats,  is  described,  without  name,  and  its  cultural 
characters  presented;  group  number,  221.3333533;  non-pathogenic  to  oats. — Baci.  ccrona- 
faciena  persists  on  seed.  Formaldehyde  treatment  (1:320)  ''as  for  smut"  does  not  entirely 
control  the  disease  and  hot-air  treatment  for  30  hours  at  100°  is  not  eff^ettVe. — The  organism 
is  practically  confined  to  the  center  of  the  lesion  and  the  halo  is  probably  caused  by  a  diffxxsible 
substance,  perhaps  ammonia. — An  extended  discussion  of  and  comparison  with  other  bac- 
terial diseases  of  cereals  is  included.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  610.] — D.  Reddich, 

231.  EuuoTT,  John  A.  Field  diseases  of  sweet  potatoes  in  Arkansas.  Arkansas  Agrie. 
Exp.  Sta.  Ext.  Circ.  90:  20-28.     PI,  l-B.    1920. 

232.  Fedbbal  HoBTicxn/ruBAL  Board,  U.  S.  Dbpt.  Agric.  Qnarantixie  on  accoimtof 
the  European  com  borer  and  other  dangerous  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Notice  of  quaiantioe 
No.  41,  with  regulations.  Serv.  and  Reg.  Announcem.  67.  P.  t7-B8.  1920.  [Also  issued  as 
unnumbered  pamphlet  from  Office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] — Of  the  following  plants  no 
stalks  or  other  parts,  whether  used  for  packing  or  for  other  purposes,  in  the  raw  or  unmaDU- 
factured  state  are  permitted  entry  into  U.  S.  A. :  maize  (Zea  mays),  broom  com  (Andropogon 
sorghum  var.  technitms),  sweet  sorghums  and  grain  sorghums  (A,  sorghum),  sudan  grass  (i- 
sorghum  sudanensis),  Johnson  grass  (A.  halepensis)^  sugar  cane  (Saccharum  officinarvin)f 
pearl  millet  {Pennisetum  glaucum),  napier  grass  (P.  purpureum),  teosinte  (Euchlaena  IiixuT' 
ians),  and  Job's  tears  {Coix  lachryma-jobi).  Exceptions  are  sorghtun  hay  from  Canada  and 
clean  shelled  or  threshed  grain.  Permission  may  be  secured  to  import  broom  com  but  disin- 
fection is  a  condition  of  entry. — D,  Reddick, 
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233.  Fbdbbal  Hobticultttbal  Boabd,  U.  S.  Dbpt.  Agbic.  Quanuitliie  agiUnst  com  or 
maize  from  Mexico.  Notice  of  quaimntiiie,  No.  42,  with  regulations.  Serv.  and  Reg. 
Announcem.  67.  P.  15-17,  1920.  [Also  issued  as  unnumbered  pamphlet  from  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.] — ^Maise  (grain)  from  Mexico  is  prohibited  entry  into  U.  S.  A.  except 
under  regulations,  which  are  stated,  and  which  are  designed  to  prevent  introduction  of  pink 
bollworm  of  cotton  with  it. — D.  Reddick. 

234.  Fbdbbal  Hobticultubal  Boabd,  U.  S.  Dbpt.  Agbic.  Stocks,  cuttings,  scions 
and  buds  of  fruits  quarantine.  Notice  of  quarantine  No.  44.  Serv.  and  Reg.  Announcem.  67. 
P.  SS-^4'  1SS20.  [Also  issued  as  unnumbered  pamphlet  from  Office  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture.]— ^Vegetative  parts  of  fruits  generally  are  prohibited  entry  into  the  United  States 
from  Asia,  Japan,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Oceania,  including  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  following  diseases  are  mentioned  specifically:  Japanese  apple  cankers  (Vaha  malt  and 
Dtaporthe  mali),  blister  blight  (Taphrina  pin),  and  rusts  (Oymnosporangium  koreaense  and 
O.  photiniae), — D,  Reddick, 

235.  Fbdbbal  Hobticultubal  Boabd,  U.  S.  Dbpt.  Aqbic.  Sterile  packing  material  lor 
pfiriritig  of  bulbs  authorized.  Serv.  and  Reg.  Announcem.  67.  P.  S4S5.  1920. — Plant  quar- 
antine 37,  making  "freedom  from  soil,  etc."  a  condition  of  entry  into  the  United  States,  is 
amended  to  allow  the  use  of  subsoil  from  Japan,  dune  sand  from  Holland,  coral  sand  from 
Bermuda,  and  ground  peat.  Official  certificates  must  be  used.  Such  materials  are  deemed 
sterile  so  far  as  diseases  and  insects  are  concerned. — D.  Reddick, 

236.  Fulton,  H.  R.  Decline  of  Pseudomonas  citri  in  the  soil.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19: 
207-234.  1920. — Tests  on  many  types  of  soil,  including  representative  ones  from  the  citrus 
regions,  show  a  very  rapid  decline  of  P.  citri  in  all,  reaching  the  vanishing  point  in  14  days. 
This  decline  is  retarded  slightly  by  rendering  the  soil  slightly  alkaline  with  lime  water,  by 
lowering  its  temperature,  and  more  decidedly  by  withholding  water  or  by  previous  sterilisation 
with  steam.  The  organism  persists  in  limited  numbers  for  over  a  year  in  air  dry  soil  but  dis* 
appears  promptly  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  decline,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hastened  by 
the  addition  of  dilute  sulfuric  acid  or  by  a  moderate  increase  in  temperature.  It  is  more  rapid 
in  water  than  in  soil  but  is  prolonged  decidedly  in  sterilized  water.  The  organism  easily 
penetrates  the  soil  to  depths  of  ordinary  cultivation  but  the  normal  decline  seems  to  occur 
at  such  depths. — Certain  bacteria  found  commonly  in  soils  have  a  marked  inhibiting  effect 
on  P.  citri  in  culture  and  probably  are  concerned  with  its  decline  in  soil. — Young  roots  of  grape- 
fruit seedlings  are  not  readily  infected  except  through  wounds. — ^Rigid  experimental  methods 
for  making  the  determinations  were  developed  and  tested.  They  are  described  in  detail. — 
D,  Reddick, 

237.  GocHBNOUB,  W.  S.,  AND  HuBBBT  BuNTBA.  The  filtration  of  colloidal  substances 
through  bacteria-retaining  filters.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:  2.  1920. — ''The  technic  in- 
volved in  the  filtration  of  raw  meat  juice  is:  The  meat  juice  is  first  cleared  of  coarser  particles 
by  centrifugalization,  and  is  then  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  kieselguhr  and  again  centrif- 
ugalised.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  drawn  off,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  kieselguhr 
to  make  a  paste  approximating  the  consistency  of  a  thin  gruel,  and  poured  directly  over  the 
filter  candle.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  using  a  minimum  amount  of  vacuum.  It  is  there- 
fore helpful  to  place  the  filter  candle  upright  in  a  mantle,  allowing  gravitation  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  vacuum  necessary  to  draw  the  material  through  the  filter  candle  into  the  vacuum 
flask.  The  filtration  process  should  immediately  follow  centrifugalization.  The  finally 
filtered  product  is  capable  of  complete  coagulation.  Milk,  hemolized  erythrocytes  and  other 
colloids  can  be  rapidly  filtered  by  this  process."  [From  authors'  absts.  of  paper  read  before 
Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] — D,  Reddick, 

238.  Habtwbll,  Bubt  L.  Thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  Ei^riment  Station.  Bull.  Rhode  Island  State  Coll.  14:  57-65.  1919.— See  Bot. 
Absts.  6,  Entry  15. 

BOTANICAL  ABSTBACTB,  VOL.  VI,  MO.  1 
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239.  Habtwell,  Burt  L.,  and  S.  C.  Damon.  A  field  convftrison  of  hydxmted  lime  wltt 
limestone  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Rhode  Island  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  BulL  ISO.  18  p. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  16. 

240.  H ABTWELL,  Burt  L.  ,  F.  R.  Pbmbbr,  and  G.  E.  Msbklb.  The  influence  of  crop  plints 
on  those  which  follow.  II.  Rhode  Island  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  176.  47  p.  1919.— See  Bot 
Absts  6,  Entry  18. 

241.  Johnston,  J.  R.  La  enfermedad  "mosaico"  de  la  caiia  de  azncar.  [Tlie  mosaic  dis- 
ease of  sugar  cane.]  Ofic.  Sanidad  Veg.  Sec.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  [Cuba]  Circ.  6.  U  p.fSji. 
(colored),  2  fig,  1919. — ^The  author  gives  a  description  of  the  disease  together  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  its  cause,  the  damage  occasioned,  varieties  of  cane  attacked,  control,  and  known 
distribution  in  Cuba  and  other  countries.  The  following  recommendations  are  made:  (1) 
That  only  carefully  selected  healthy  seed  be  used.  (2)  On  buying  seed  cane  from  a  distant 
locality,  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Office  of  Plant  Sanitation,  which  guarantees  the  said 
cane  to  be  free  from  infection.  (3)  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  cane  for  seed  from  a  foreign 
country  for  experimental  purposes,  should  request  this  through  mediation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture dated  July  16,  1919.  This  decree  prohibits  the  importation  of  sugar  cane  from  all 
countries,  except  that  consigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  intended  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  as  well  as  the  transportation  within  the  national  territory  of  cane  from 
infected  zones  to  other  localities. — S,  C,  Bruner, 

242.  Koch,  L.  Uitkomsten  van  een  proof  met  het  gebmik  van  "gedegenereerde"  casst?e- 
bibit  [Results  of  a  trial  with  the  use  of  degenerated  cassava  cuttings.]  Korte  Ber.  Selectie- 
en  Zaadtuinen  voor  Rijst  en  andere  eenjarige  Inlandsche  Landbouwgew. ,  Dept.  Landb.  Nij- 
verheid  en  Handel  [Buitetozorg]  12: 1-5.  Feb.,  1919. — Varieties  of  cassava  imported  into  East 
Java  from  West  Java  (with  moist  climate)  were  reported  to  degenerate  and  a  trial  was  made 
at  the  Plant  Breeding  Station  for  Annual  Crops  at  Buitenzorg  to  compare  the  value  for  prqia- 
gation  of  these  totally  degenerated  cuttings  with  cuttings  of  the  same  variety  that  had  been 
grown  for  more  than  ten  years  at  Buitenzorg.  Although  the  cuttings  were  made  from  a  degen- 
erated crop  no  difference  at  all  was  found  between  the  yields  of  the  degenerated  and  the  nor- 
mal cassava.  The  degeneration  may  result  in  very  low  yields.  The  following  percentages 
indicate  the  approximate  yield  of  cuttings  of  several  ''generations:" — Import,  100;  Ist  gener- 
ation, 80;  2nd  gen.,  65;  3rd  gen.,  50;  4th  gen.,  37;  5th  gen.,  35.  In  some  cases  the  percentage 
for  the  5th  generation  was  only  20-30. — L.  Koch. 

243.  KoRNAUTH  K.,  AND  A.  W5BSB.  Versucho  zur  BekXmpfung  des  roten  Brenners 
und  des  echten  Mehltaues  der  Reben  im  Jahre  1917.  [Investigations  on  control  of  grape  diseases 
caused  by  Pseadopeziza  tracheiphila  and  Oidium.]  Zeitschr.  landw.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.  21: 
295-312.  1918. — (1)  Red  leafbum.  Treatments  made  in  the  spring  and  at  ''regular  intervab." 
Bordeaux  mixture  (1.5  per  cent)  gave  best  results.  "Bosnapasta"  (1.5  per  cent)  gave  nearlj 
as  good  results.  Peroxide  (3  per  cent)  was  not  so  good  and  limensulfur  solution  (2  per  cent 
by  volume)  was  worthless.  Sulfur  combined  with  Bordeaux  mixture  added  nothing.  (2) 
Downy  mildew.  Soda  solution  and  "antifungin"  injured  the  foliage.  Gray  sulfur  (trade 
name,  "Kreide")  gave  the  most  slight  odor  and  taste  of  tar  oil  but  this  disappeared  in  fer- 
mentation ;  in  this  respect  "melior"  and  calcium  sulfid  were  worse.  Potassium-permanganate- 
iime  mixture  gave  satisfactory  control  but  sodium  thiosulfate  proved  worthless,  as  did 
limesulfur  solution,  "antifungin"  and  soda  solution.  [Through  abst.  by  Matouschex  in: 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenkr.  29:  262.    1919  (1920).]-~Z>.  Reddick. 

244.  Labbie,  L'abb^.  Cnnieux  cas  d'in^lantation  de  coscute  an  sommet  d'on  arbre. 
[Curious  case  of  implantation  of  Cuscuta  to  the  top  of  a  tree.]  Actes.  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux 
(Proces-verbaux)  69:  57-60.  1915-16. — Cuscuta  minor  D.C.,  which  is  usually  parasitic  on 
clover,  sedges,  and  grasses,  was  in  one  instance  found  in  the  top  of  Viburnum  tinus  L.,  three 
meters  from  the  ground. — W.  H,  Emig, 
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245.  Lbs,  H.  Athebton.  Behavior  of  the  citrus-canker  organism  in  the  soil.  Jour.  Agric. 
Res.  19:  189-205.  PL  S6-^,  1920. — Psevdomonas  citri  multiplies  in  sterilized  soil  but  in 
competition  with  the  usual  soil  organisms  in  tubes  or  boxes  commonly  does  not  persist  for 
more  than  6  days.  Its  survival  is  even  shorter  in  the  soil  of  the  orchard. — Cankers  were  pro- 
duced* in  mature  wood  and  in  roots  of  citrus.  The  organism  may  persist  for  a  long  time  in 
cankers  on  roots,  buried  wood  and  leaves. — D.  Reddick, 

246.  MiTCEiBLL,  D.  T.  Poisoning  of  cattle  by  feeding  on  old  mealie  lands.  Jour.  Dept. 
Agric.  Union  of  South  Africa  1 :  13S-143.  1920. — ^The  feeding  of  oxen  with  cobs  infected  with 
Diplodia  zeae  produced  in  experimental  animals  a  condition  which  was  indistinguishable  from 
that  occurring  in  animals  which  gained  access  to  old  mealie  lands,  and  a  similar  condition  could 
be  set  up  by  feeding  on  a  culture  of  Diplodia  zeae  grown  on  sterile  maize.  The  intensity  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  mortality  depend  upon  the  quantity  fed  and  on  the  percentage  of  infec- 
tion present  in  the  grain.  Cultures  of  allied  species  of  fungi  grown  on  maize  are  incapable 
of  setting  up  similar  clinical  symptoms.  The  causal  factor  is  not  the  fungus  itself,  but  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  material  which  is  formed  as  a  result  of  the  interaction  of  Diplodia  zeae, 
during  its  development,  with  the  starchy  content  of  the  maize  grains. — E,  M,  Doidge, 

247.  Newell,  Wilmon.  Citrus  canker  eradication.  Report  of  the  Plant  Commissioner 
for  the  biennium  ending  i^ril  30,  1918.  Florida  State  Plant  Bd.  Quart.  Bull.  3 :  36-44.  1919. 
— ^An  account  is  given  of  citrus-canker  {Pseudomonae  citri)  eradication  work  during  1917 
and  1918,  with  tables  and  charts  showing  the  scope,  progress  and  expenditures  of  the  work. — 
C.  D.  Sherbakoff, 

248.  Newell,  Wilmonx  Report  of  the  Plant  Commissioner  for  the  biennium  ending 
April  30,  1918.  Florida  State  Plant  Bd.  Quart.  Bull.  3 :  82-85.  1919.~A  brief  report  on  the 
work  of  R.  A.  Jbhlb  with  citrus  canker  {Peeudomonae  citri)  at  Redland,  Dade  County,  Florida. 
In  this  work,  by  inoculation  experiment,  it  was  found  that  of  many  hosts  tried  only  "wild 
lime"  {Zanthoxylum  fagara)  is  Susceptible  to  the  disease.  The  work  showed  also  that  of  the 
many  methods  suggested  by  various  parties  for  citrus-canker  control  none  but  prompt  and 
complete  destruction  of  the  infected  trees,  coupled  with  rigid  disinfecting  measures,  is  of  any 
value. — C.  D.  Sherbakoff, 

249.  Peglion,  Vittobio.  Intomo  al  comportamento  di  alcune  varietH  di  frumento  dspetto 
alia  carle.  [Behavior  of  wheat  varieties  with  respect  to  bunt.]  Atti.  R.  Accad.  Lincei  [Roma| 
Rend.  (CI.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28*:  398-400.  1919.— Fields  of  wheat  in  some  localities  were 
found  affected  with  Tilletia  caries  (D.C.)  TuL,  others  with  T.  laevis  Kiihn  and  others  with 
both.  In  infection  tests  with  different  wheat  varieties,  the  percentage  of  spikes  affected 
varied  from  33.6  per  cent  (Cologna  variety)  to  74.1  per  cent  (Romanello  variety). — F.  M, 
Blodgett. 

250.  PoLE-EvANS,  I.  B.  Report  on  cold  storage  conditions  for  export  fruit  at  Capetown. 
Union  of  South  Africa  Dept.  Agric.  Ann.  Rept.  1918:  1-8.  8  fig.  1919. — ^This  is  a  report  on 
the  occurrence  of  Penicillium  expansum,  P.  digitatum,  and  P.  italicum  in  cold  storage  cham- 
bers at  Capetown  and  on  steam-boats. — E,  M,  Doidge, 

251.  PuTFEBiLL,  V.  A.  A  new  i^le  tree  canker.  South  African  Jour.  Sci.  16:  256-271. 
PI,  21-SO,  6  fijg,  1919. — ^A  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Botryosphaeria  has  been  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  a  rather  serious  canker  of  apple  trees  at  the  Vereeniging  Estates;  An  account 
is  given  of  its  morphology  and  its  salient  cultural  characters,  and  of  a  number  of  inoculation 
experiments  which  were  carried  out.  The  characters  of  the  fungus  are  compared  with  those 
of  Phyealospora  cydoniae,  the  cause  of  the  New  York  apple-tree  canker  from  which  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  distinct.  The  fungus  is  described  as  a  new  species,  Botryosphaeria  mali 
Putterill.— J^.  M.  Doidge, 

252.  RoBBBTB,  Hbbbebt  F.  Tellow-berry  in  bard  winter  wheat.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18: 
155-169.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  32. 
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253.  Sandbbs,  J.  G.,  and  D.  M.  DbLonq.  Dust  veraus  qiray  for  control  of  some  cheny 
pests  in  PennsylTsnUu  Jour.  Ecod.  Entomol.  13 :  20S-210.  1920. — Pests  under  consideration 
were  curculioi  slug  and  leaf  spot.  Materials  used  were  sulphur-arsenate-of-lead  dust  (9O~10), 
lime-sulphur  spray  (1-40) ,  lime-sulphur-arsenate-of-lead  dust  (50-45-^),  Bordeaux  8pnj 
(3-3-50  to  1  pound  arsenate  of  lead).    Short  discussions  with  results  are  given. — A.  B,  Maut^. 

251.  Spbaog,  F.  a.,  and  E.  E.  Down.  Rust  resisting  sunflowers.  Michigan  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.  Quart.  Bull.  2 :  128-129.  1  fig,  1920. — Of  four  varieties  of  sunflower  {Helxanihus  annwa) 
cultivated  in  1918  for  a  variety  test,  a  South  American  variety,  Kaeurpher,  was  nearly  rust- 
resistant,  the  other  three  being  kiUed  before  the  close  of  the  season. — B,  A,  Bessey. 

255.  Stevens,  H.  E.  The  potato  wart  disease.  Florida^State  Plant  Bd.  Quart.  Bull  3: 
11&-120.    1919. 

256.  SnauNQ,  Fbank.  Citrus  canker  eradication.  Florida  State  Plant  Bd.  Quart  Bull 
3:  122-123,  13^135.  1919.  Ibid.  4:  14-15,  35-36.  1920.— Tabular  statement  of  progress  of 
the  work  of  eradicating  citrus  canker  (Psetuhmonas  citri), — C.  D.  Skerbakoff. 

257.  Stbampblu,  Naz  abend.  Esperienze  intomo  alia  carle  (TiUetla  Carles)  del  fm- 
mento.  [Experiments  with  stinking  smut  in  wheat.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  [Roma)  Rend. 
(GL  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28>:  151-153.  1919.— Having  noticed  that  different  varieties  d 
wheat  were  differently  affected  by  stinking  smut,  the  author  tested  the  susceptibility  of  i 
number  of  varieties  by  planting  the  seed  in  furrows  thoroughly  sprinkled  with  smut  spores. 
The  percentage  of  healthy  plants  in  the  different  varieties  ranged  from  0  to  45.  The  influence 
of  the  position  of  the  spores  in  the  soil  with  relation  to  the  wheat  seed  was  also  tested.  Only 
when  the  spores  were  in  the  same  soil  layer  with  the  wheat  did  any  considerable  infection 
occur. — F,  M.  Blodgeii, 

258.  Tr  A  VERSO,  G.  B.  Gelate' tardive  ed  infezione  di  rogna  degli  olivi  nel  1919.  [Lats 
frosts  and  infection  of  olives  by  scab  in  1919.]  Stas.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52:  46^-484.  Pig.  1-7, 
1919. — The  author  describes  the  condition  of  olive  plantings  of  various  ages  and  in  various 
localities  in  Italy,  after  a  season  characterized  by  late  frosts.  The  organism  responsible  for 
the  diseased  condition  is  the  well-known  BaciUus  oUae  (B,  savaaianoi) ^  but  the  extremely 
severe  attacks  of  the  season  must  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  freesing  in  affording  avenues 
of  entrance.  The  author  recommends  heavy  pruning  and  treatment  with  Lotrionte's  ferro- 
calcic  mixture  (ferrous  sulphate  5  kgm.,  hydrated  lime  10  kgm.,  water  100  1.).  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture with  the  addition  of  some  disinfecting  substance  such  as  lysoform,  phenol  or  formalin 
(1.5-2  per  cent)  is  also  reconunended. — A,  Bonazn, 

259.  Van  dbb  Bul,  Paul  A.  Preliminary  studies  on  some  fungi  and  bsicteria  re^onsibls 
for  the  deterioration  of  South  African  sugars.  Union  of  South  Africa  Dept.  Agric.  ScL  BuIL 
12:  1-32.  Fig,  Ir-H.  1920. — A  brief  characterization  is  given  of  fungi  isolated  from  sugar 
samples;  all  are  able  to  invert  sucrose  to  some  extent,  and  with  one  exception  grew  in  solu- 
tions of  63  Brix  concentrations.  The  resistance  of  the  fungi  to  disinfectants  was  also  tested. 
A  similar  series  of  experiments  was  also  carried  out  with  a  number  of  bacteria  isolated  from 
sugar  samples.  The  ability  of  these  organisms  to  grow  on  sugar  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
moisture  content  and  temperature  of  the  store-houses  and  mills.  Formalin,  chloride  of  lime 
and  milk  of  lime  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  disinfectants. — E,  M,  Doidge, 

260.  Wbston,  William  H.,  Jn.V'phil^ine  downy  mildew  of  maize.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19: 
97-122.  PL  A  and  B  {col.)  and  16-25.  1920. — Disease  is  prevalent  and  often  very  destructive 
throughout  Philippine  Islands.  Teosinte  (Etichlaena  luxuriana)  and  sorghum  {Andropoifw) 
as  well  as  maize  {Zed)  are  affected,  but  sorghum  is  highly  resistant.  Native,  wild  grasses 
have  not  been  found  affected  — ''Symptoms  of  the  disease  may  appear  from  the  time  the  plants 
are  seedlings  with  three  or  four  leaves  to  the  time  the  tassels  and  silk  are  developed.  In  gen- 
eral, infected  plants  show  a  yellowing  of  the  leaves  in  more  or  less  restricted  striped  areas,  a 
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whitish  down  of  conidiophores,  principally  on  the  leaves,  abnormalities  in  growth  of  the  vege- 
tative parts,  and  abortive  development  of  the  ear,  resulting  in  partial  or  complete  sterility. 
These  effects  of  the  disease  are  described  and  illustrated." — ^The  disease  is  caused  by  SclerO' 
spora  philippinensia  n.  sp.  which  is  fully  described  and  illustrated.  8,  maydia  of  Reinking 
is  a  synonym.  Oospores  have  not  been  observed.  The  fungus  is  compared  critically  with 
other  oriental  ScUrosporae, — Conidia  are  produced  abundantly  at  night;  they  germinate 
promptly  by  production  of  a  tube  and  at  temperatures  between  6.5**  and  25^.  Desiccated 
conidia  lose  their  vitality. — An  undescribed]species  of  Sclero8paraf  producing  only  oospores, 
has  been  found  on  Saccharum  apontaneunit  a  o(»nmon  wild  grass. — D.  Reddick, 

261.  WiirsLow,  C.-E.  A.,  and  I.  S.  Falk.  A  contribution  to  the  mechanism  of  disinfection. 
[Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  4:  2.  1920. — ''The  view  of  Chick  and  other  earlier  workers  that  the 
rate  of  dying  of  bacteria  follows  the  orderly  course  of  a  monomolecular  reaction  has  recently 
been  challenged  by  Bbooks,  who  shows  that  in  the  case  of  hemolysis  of  blood  cells  and  infer- 
entially  in  the  case  of  bacterial  death,  the  logarithmic  values  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  surviving  cells  do  not  lie  on  a  straight  line.  He  concludes  that  the  shape  of  the  curve  is 
dei>endent  essentially  upon  two  independent  variables;  (1)  the  velocity  at  which  the  physico- 
chemical  changes  are  going  on  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells;  and  (2)  the  variations  in  resist- 
ance of  the  individual  cells  to  the  toxic  substances  present. — From  somewhat  exhaustive  stud- 
ies of  the  rate  of  mortality  of  colon  bacilli  in  water  and  salt  solutions  we  are  able  to  confirm 
Bbooks'  conclusion  as  to  the  shape  of  the  curve,  since  we  find  the  rate  of  reduction  is  suf- 
ficiently slow  to  permit  of  careful  observation  we  do  obtain  an  inflected  curve  rather  than  a 
straight  line.— We  believe,  however,  that  these  results  can  be  explained  more  simply  without 
Bbooks'  postulate  of  a  specific  factor,  by  the  following  assumptions: — ^That  the  death  of  a 
cell  is  due  to  a  reaction  A'-^M  and  a  reaction  M  — >  B.  Each  of  these  reactions  is  of  a  mono- 
molecular  order  (and  there  are  probably  many  more  than  two;  but  two  will  serve  for  our  argu- 
ment). The  velocity  of  the  second  reaction  at  any  time  is  dependent  upon  the  concentration 
of  M,  and  hence,  is  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  first  reaction.  Disinfectants  and  toxic 
substances  accelerate  one  or  the  other  of  these  reactions,  and  hence  lead  more  rapidly  to  death. 
Differences  in  the  ages  of  the  individual  cells,  we  may  consider,  are  accompanied  by  differ- 
ences in  the  concentration  of  one  or  the  other  substance, — and  these  differences  determine 
the  velocity  of  the  toxic  reaction.  Since  the  velocity  of  a  reaction  is  always  dependent  upon 
the  concentration  of  reacting  substances,  such  variations  from  monomolecular  reaction 
corves  as  have  been  observed  in  studies  of  disinfection,  hemolysis,  and  other  processes  are 
easily  explained  quantitatively  by  the  assumption  of  two,  dependent,  monomolecular  reac- 
tions; of  different  rate;  and  exactly  such  curves  are  figured  by  Mbllob  in  his  'Chemical 
Dynamics  and  Statics.' " — [Authors'  abst.  of  paper  read  before  Soc.  Amer.  Bact.] 

262.  W5BBB,  A.  Versuche  snr  BekMmpfiing  des  roten  Brenners  der  Reben  im  Jahre  1918. 
[Investigations  in  the  control  of  red  leaf  bum  of  grape  in  1918.]  Allgem.  Weinzeitg.  36:  9-10. 
1918. — Reports  use  of  a  number  of  proprietary  compounds  for  control  of  leaf  bum,  caused  by 
PMeudopetita  tracheipkila,  in  Austria  Winter  treatment  with  40  per  cent  ferrous  sulfate  gives 
better  results  than  the  use  of  10  per  cent  sulfuric  acid,  but  winter  treatment  must  be  supple- 
mented with  summer  spraying.— Of  the  various  standard  and  proprietary  mixtures  tested 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  "Bosna"  were  best.  [Through  abst.  by  Matouschbk  in:  Zeitschr. 
Pflanzenkr.  29:  263.    1919  (1920).]— D.  Reddick. 

263.  Wolff,  W.  H.    Influence  of  the  prevention  of  leaf  blight  on  the  growth  of  nursery 
cberrles  and  pears.    Amer.  Nurseryman  31*:  110.    1920. 
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Hebeb  W.  Youngken,  Editor 
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264.  Bardib,  a.  Quelques  notes  sur  la  Physalis  Alkekengi  dans  la  Giionde.  [Notes 
concerning  Physalis  Alkekengi  L.]  Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux  (Prooea-verbaux)  69:  3^7. 
191&-16.     (Received  May,  1920.) 

265.  Cauda,  A.  L'essenza  dl  senape  nei  vegetali.  [The  mtiatard-oil  content  of  plants.] 
Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52:  544^548.  1919. — The  physiological  function  of  allylisothiocyanate 
is  not  as  yet  known,  but  indications  are  that  the  content  of  a  plant  in  this  compound  is  not 
only  characteristic  of  the  species  but  much  dependent  on  the  environment.  The  close  relation 
of  the  mustard  oil  and  the  cyanic  acid  group  is  indicative  of  the  great  importance  these  com- 
pounds play  in  the  physiology  of  plants.  According  to  Gola  the  more  sterile  the  environment, 
the  greater  the  content  of  cyanic  acid,  and  to  this  may  be  added  that  the  more  sterile  the  envir- 
onment the  greater  the  content  of  mustard  oil.  If  to  all  the  plants  known  to  contain  cyanie 
acid  were  to  be  added  all  those  known  to  contain  mustard  oil,  the  following  list  would  be 
compiled:  the  Sinapis,  Cheiranihus  Cheirei  L.,  Lepidium  Draba  L.,  Brassica  napus  L.,  Ra'ph&' 
nus  scUivus  L.,  Raphanus  raphanistrum  L.,  Sisymbrium  aUiaria,  Nasturtium  officinale  I., 
Lepidium  sativum,  Cochlearia  armoracia,  Reseda  lutea  L.,  Reseda  luteola  L.,  Capparis  spinoMf 
various  species  of  Accuna,  Thlaspi  arvensSf  Asparagus  offixnnale  and  various  species  of  Ery- 
simum, Analysis  of  seeds  of  several  among  these  genera  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  the 
plants  grown  in  southern  climates  gave  seeds  having  a  smaller  percentage  of  oil  than  seeds 
from  plants  grown  in  more  northern  localities.  This,  he  assumes,  indicates  incomplete  trans- 
formation of  albuminoids  which  are  then  not  assimilated  completely  in  those  places  where 
the  vegetation  of  the  plant  is  not  fully  accomplished.  Seeds  from  plants  growing  wild  in  the 
north  of  Italy  had  a  higher  mustard-oil  content  than  seeds  from  plants  cultivated  in  Sicily; 
cultivation  seems  therefore  to  diminish  the  mustard-oil  content  of  the  plants,  although  the 
seeds  from  these  same  southern  plants  under  cultivation  have  a  greater  fat  content.  In  seeds 
and  sections  of  plants  the  author  could  find  specialised  cells  (such  as  were  pointed  out  by 
Guionabd)  within  which  there  was  a  localisation  of  myrosin  which  acts  on  potassium  myro- 
sin  ate  with  the  formation  of  the  isothiocyanate  of  allyl  according  to  the  following  equation: 
CioHieNKSiOg  +  HsO^CsHuOe  +  CiEUNCS  +  HKSOi.  The  number  and  size  of  these  ceils 
tends  to  diminish^  in  etiolated  leaves.  Seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra  contained  0.294  per  cent  of 
mustard  oil,  while  green  seedlings  (air  dry)  contained  0.280  per  cent,  and  air  dry  etiolated 
seedlings  contained  0.170  per  cent.  A  method  is  described  for  the  determination  of  the 
mustard-oil  content  by  oxydation  with  bromine  water  and  the  weighing  of  the  sulph&te 
radical  as  barium  sulphate.    The  apparatus  used  is  also  described. — A.  Bonazgi, 

266.  Chodat,  R.  £tudes  iaites  au  jardln  alpin  de  la  "Llnnaea."  I.  Sur  qudques  fdti 
de  botuiique  et  de  geographie  economique  a  Bourg-Saint  Pierre.  [Observations  made  at  the 
alpine  garden  of  Linnaeus.  I.  Concerning  certain  things  of  economic  value  related  to  botuy 
and  geography  at  Bouig-Saint  Pierre.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  11 :  90-41.  1919.— See  Bot.  Abits. 
6,  Entry  9. 

267.  FuLLEB,  H.  0.  Report  on  alkaloids.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agric.  ChenL  3:  ^' 
1920. — Report  of  progress  on  atropin  and  strychnin  determination. — F.  M,  Schertz, 

268.  Haslett,  J.  P.  Plants  used  as  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  country  spirits  Ifi 
Southal  Pargavas.  Indian  Forester  45 :  530-531.  1919.— Twenty-five  species  of  native  Indian 
plants  are  given  from  which  spirits  are  made  from  the  roots  and  two  in  which  the  bark  is  used. 
— B.  N,  Munns. 

269.  Jamibson,  Geobqb  S.,  and  Wax/teb  F.  Baughman.  The  chemical  compodtioo  d 
cottonseed  oU.    Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42: 1197-1204.    1920. 
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270.  LiNSBAUBR,  L.  Zur  Bekttmpf  ong  der  Kohlweisslinge.  [Combatiiig  the  white  cabbage- 
butterfly.]  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  Forst-  u.  Landw.  17: 147-149.  1919. — French  war-prisoners  in 
Germany,  and  gardeners  in  various  localities,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sticking  branches  of 
the  common  black  elder  {Sambucua  racemosa)  in  the  ground  between  cabbage  rows  to  protect 
them  against  the  white  cabbage-butterfly.  The  author  successfully  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment. It  has  also  been  occasionally  found  that  hemp  planted  with  cabbage  acts  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  same  butterfly.  The  effect  of  hemp  is  ascribed  to  odors  emitted  by  the  plant 
glands;  but  how  elder  acts  is  not  known.  An  effort  by  the  author  tQ  spray  the  cabbage  with 
a  solution  obtained  by  boiling  green  leaves  of  black  elder  proved  unsuccessful. — J,  Roeser, 

271.  Mat,  W.  L.  Whorled  milkweed,  the  worst  stock-poisoning  plant  in  Colorado.  Colo- 
rado Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  255.  S9  p.,  28  fig.  1920.— Whorled  milkweed  (Aaclepias  galioidea) 
has  been  shown  to  be  responsible  for  heavy  losses  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  in  western  and 
southwestern  Colorado.  A  detailed  description  of  the  plant  is  given,' whereby  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  two  very  closely  related  si>ecies,  Asclepias  verticillata  and  Aaclepiaa  pumila. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  weed  in  Colorado,  its  habitat,  and  methods  of  distribu- 
tion are  discussed,  also  methods  of  eradication. — W,  0.  Sackeii, 

272.  Nelson,  E.  K.  The  con^tosition  of  oil  of  chenopodimn  from  various  sources.  Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42 :  1204-1208.    1920. 

273.  NoBD,  F.  F.  Der  Acetaldehyd  in  der  Natur,  Ergebnisse  des  Abfongverfahren.  [Acet- 
aldehyde  in  nature.    Methods  of  isolation.]    Naturwiss.  7:  685-687.    1919. 

274.  ScuRTi,  F.,  AND  C.  E.  Zat.  Distillazione  della  lolla  di  riso  con  acidi  condensati  per 
la  prepaiazione  dei  solventi  dell'acetilcellulosa.  [The  distillation  of  rice  cliaff  with  concentrated 
acids  for  the  preparation  of  acetylcellulose  solvents.]  Stas.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52: 278-290.  1919. 
— In  view  of  the  facts  that  furol,  one  of  the  most  appropriate  solvents  of  acetylcelluloses,  is 
not  easily  obtained,  and  that  pentosans  yield  it  under  treatment  with  concentrated  acids, 
according  to  the  formula  CsHioOc  »  3HiO  -f-  CiHiO.COH,  the  authors  utilised  the  large 
amounts  of  pentoses  in  rice  chaff. .  The  production  and  distillation  of  furol  is  done  in  a  con- 
stant level  still  in  which  the  ratio  chaff: acid: distillate  is  1:10:10,  when  the  acid  used  is  30 
per  cent  H1SO4  at  the  start.  When  three  parts  of  distillate  have  passed  over,  the  constant 
level  apparatus  is  stopped  and  the  acid  allowed  to  concentrate  to  50  per  cent  when  the  distilla- 
tion is  continued.  When  four  more  parts  of  distillate  are  collected  furol  formation  has  ceased 
but  there  is  an  increase  in  acidity  due  to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  which  can  be  recovered 
by  additional  distillation  and  concentration.  Distillation  of  the  dilution  thus  obtained,  in 
presence  of  NaOH,  with  formation  of  NaCsHsOi,  and  additional  distillation  of  the  distillate 
obtained  in  presence  of  NaCl  gave  the  furol  in  a  concentrated  solution.  The  yields  obtained 
were  40  grams  furol,  110  grams  NaCiHiOs  and  650  grams  of  carbonaceous  material,  from  1 
Kg.  of  chaff.  The  H1SO4,  recovered  in  a  concentration  of  50  per  cent,  is  well  suited  to  the- 
manufacture  of  perphosphates.  The  carbonaceous  matter  obtained  has  a  calorific  value  of 
3300  (Mahler).— A.  Bonazzi, 

275.  Smith,  F.,  and  C.  T.  Whitb.  An  interim  census  of  cyanophoric  plants  in  the  Queens- 
land flora.'  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Queensland  30:  84-90.  1918. — Of  the  plants  listed  in  this  paper 
13  are  grasses,  10  are  native  ferns  and  9  belong  to  the  natural  order  Proteaceas,  PasaifloT' 
aceae  and  Droseraceae  are  also  prominently  cyanogenetic  families.  The  order  Chenopodialea 
has  not  been  previously  recorded  as  containing  any  cyanophoric  plant.  Twenty-two  plants 
are  recorded  for  the  first  time  as  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid.  Several  of  the  plants  recorded 
are  of  economic  importance  in  relation  to  the  poisoning  of  stock. — J,  H,  Faull, 

276.  Wilson,  E.  H.  Camphor,  Cinnamomum  Canq»hora  Nees  &  Ebermaier.  Jour.  Arnold 
Arboretum  1 :  239-242.  1920. — ^An  accoimt  of  the  camphor  industry  of  eastern  Asia  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Formosa  is  given. — Alfred  Rekder, 
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ACIDITY  AND  HYDROGEN-ION  CONCENTRATION 

277.  Blaib,  A.  W.,  and  A.  L.  Pbince.  The  lime  requirement  of  soils  according  to  tha 
Veitch  method  compared  with  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  soil  extract.  Soil  ScL  9: 
253-250.  X  fig.  1920. — Determinations  were  made  of  the  lime  requirement  by  the  Veitch 
method  and  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  soil  extract  by  a  colorimetric  method, 
on  plots  of  Sassafras  loam  to  which  varying  quantities  of  limestone  had  been  added.  The 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  soil  extract  decreased  with  increasing  applications  of  lime- 
stone, but  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  limestone  added.  A  fairly  dose 
correlation  exists  between  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  soil  extract  and  the  lime 
requirement  as  determined  by  the  Veitch  method.  Soils  having  a  Ph  of  6.7  are  alkaline  by 
the  Veitch  method. — W,  J.  Robhina. 

278.  Demonlon,  A.  The  reaction  of  soils,  its  determination  and  practical  gigwifiwitM^- 
Rev.  Sci.  58:  173-177.  1920. — Discussion  and  general  review  of  work  on  soil  acidity. — B.  B. 
Deemer. 

279.  JoFFE,  Jacob  S.  Hydrogen-ion  concentration  measurements  of  soils  in  connection 
with  their  "lime-requirements.''  Soil  Sci.  9:  261-266.  Bfi^f.  1920.— The  lime  requirement  ol 
soils  showing  about  the  same  Ph  values  is  considerably  higher  for  soils  high  in  organic  matter 
than  for  sandy  soils.  In  using  the  Veitch  method  a  Ph  value  of  6.6-6.8  of  the  solution  before 
evaporation  indicates  that  the  end  point  of  the  lime  requirement  by  ^the  Veitch  method  hM 
been  reached.— IF.  J,  Robhina. 

280.  Whebrt,  Edoab  T.  The  soil  reactions  of  certain  rock  ferns.  L  Amer.  Fern  Jour. 
10:1&'22.    1920. 

281.  Veitch,  F.  P.  Report  on  the  lime  requirement  of  soils.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agrie. 
Chem.  3:  371-374.    1920.— Report  of  progress.— F.  M.  Schertg. 

INFLUENCE  OF  BIOLOGICAL  AGENTS 

282.  Bbown,  p.  E.,  and  W.  V.  Halvebsen.  Effect  of  seasonal  conditions  and  soil  treat- 
ment on  bacteria  and  molds  in  soil.  Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  56:  251-278.  1919.— 
This  study  of  the  numbers  of  bacteria  and  molds  in  the  soils  of  six  differently-treated  plots  at 
the  Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  throughout  one  full  year  showed  that  the  bacteria  decreased  in  the 
late  fall  with  lowering  temperature,  imtil  the  soil  became  frozen,  when  the  number  rose  and 
fell  with  the  temperature  regardless  of  the  moisture.  Upon  thawing  of  the  soil,  the  number 
decreased  but  this  was  followed  by  an  increase  with  increasing  temperature  and  a  maximum 
number  was  reached  on  June  19  for  all  the  cultivated  plots  and  on  April  12  for  the  continuoea 
timothy  plot.  The  maximum  counts  were  obtained  on  February  12  and  June  19  with  inter- 
vening minimum  counts.  During  the  summer  and  early  fall,  the  bacteria  did  not  devdop 
parallel  with  either  moisture  or  temperature.  Applications  of  peat  depressed  the  bacteria, 
manure  and  clover  increased  the  number,  while  the  continuous  timothy  plot  showed  the  high* 
est  number,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  topography  of  the  plot. — The  number  of  moldf 
in  the  soils  varied  from  one  sampling  to  another,  but  there  was  no  apparent  efiPect  of  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  or  soil  treatment.  The  actual  number  of  molds  ranged  from  42,000  to  131,000 
per  gram  of  soil,  on  the  average.  The  number  generally  amounted  to  one-fortieth  to  die- 
fiftieth  of  the  bacteria  present.  There  was  n)o  apparent  relation  between  the  bacteria  and 
molds.  Three  media  were  used  in  the  work.  Albumen  agar  gave  the  highest  count  of  bacteria 
with  modified  synthetic  agar  second  and  Cook's  No.  11  third.    In  the  case  of  the  molds,  alba* 
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men  agar  gave  the  lowest  counts  while  the  other  two  media  gave  about  the  same  results. — 
Active  mold  growth  was  shown  in  normally  cultivated  soils  by  the  development  of  myoelia 
^rom  small  portions  of  soil  when  inoculated  into  agar  plates.  The  presence  of  mold  spores 
in  the  soil  is  believed  to  be  important,  as  it  indicates  the  previous  and  future  development  of 
Active  mycelia.  There  is  nothing  yet  to  disprove  the  idea  that  molds  go  through  a  regular 
life  cycle  in  the  soil. — P.  E.  Brawn, 

283.  GiLLBSFiB,  Louis  J.    Reduction  potentials  of  bacterial  cultures  and  of  water-logged 
floils.    Soil  Sci.  9:  199-216.    4  fig.    1920. — A  discussion  is  given  of  the  quantity  factor  and 
the  intensity  factor  of  oxidation  and  reduction.    Oxidation  and  reduction  potentials  are 
taken  as  measurements  of  the  intensity  factor  and  the  methods  used  to  measure  these  poten- 
tials in  bacterial  cultures  and  soils  are  described.    Constant  reduction  potentials,  in  value 
elose  to  the  hydrogen-electrode  potentials,  were  secured  for  the  facultative  anaerobe  B,  colt, 
and  also  for  mixed  cultures  of  soil  organisms  when  grown  in  a  deep  layer.    Measurements  of 
cultures  of  aerobes  showed  progressively  increasing  reduction  potentials  with  lapse  of  time, 
but  in  no  case  did  the  reduction  potential  approach  the  hydrogen-ion  potential  as  closely  as 
0.3  volt.    This  may  indicate  a  general  difference  between  anaerobes  and  aerobes.    Soils 
treated  with  excess  of  water  became  highly  reducing  as  evidenced  by  their  reduction  poten- 
tials.   At  the  same  time  their  hydrogen-electrode  potentials  changed,  the  soils  becoming 
less  acid.    The  speed  with  which  the  soils  became  highly  reducing  varied  with  the  soil,  but 
the  addition  of  0.1  per  cent  of  dextrose  favored  the  development  of  reducing  conditions. 
''Sourness"  of  soils  includes  more  than  acidity  and  this  residual  unfavorable  quality  may  be 
a  high  intcDsity  of  reduction. — W,  J.  Robhins. 

284.  Keitt,  T.  E.,  and  A.  W.  Mubbat.  A  new  method  for  rendering  insoluble  phosphates 
Available.  Georgia  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  132 :  47-^.  (1919)  1920.— The  work  was  undertaken 
to  determine  the  influence  of  composting  commercial  organic  ammoniates,  ground  rock  phos- 
phate and  rich  soil,  on  availability  of  phosphorus  content  of  ground-rock  phosphate  and  on 
loss  of  anmionia  from  organic  ammoniate  due  to  composting.  Seven  compost  heaps  were 
made,  cottonseed  meal  being  the  source  of  ammonia.  An  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  these 
heaps  at  60  per  cent  of  their  maximum  water-holding  capacity.  Heaps  were  covered  to  cut 
down  oxygen  supply  and  to  reduce  the  temperature.  The  tables  presented  show  that  part  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  raw  rock-phosphate  may  be  made  available  by  composting  with  cotton- 
seed meal,  some  being  changed  to  a  water  soluble  form. — 7.  H,  McHcUtan, 

285.  MooBB,  G.  T.,  and  J.  L.  Kabbbr.  A  subtenmnean  algd  flora.  Ann.  Missouri  Bot. 
<3ard.  6:281-307.    1919. 

FERTILIZATION 

286.  Bbab,  F.  E.  Adapting  fertilizers  to  soils,  fiurms,  crops  and  climate.  Amer.  Fertiliser 
S2»:72h.    1920. 

287.  Cokbbt,  G.  W.  Soils,  soil  characteristics  and  fhelr  relation  to  fertilizer  requixe- 
ments.    Amer.  Fertiliser  52: 106-114.    1920. 

288.  Wenholz,  H.  Soil  improvement  for  maize.  1.  Manures  and  fertilizers.  Agric. 
<7a8.  New  South  Wales  31 :  318-324.  1920. — Discusses  potash  and  lime  and  residual  effect  of 
fertilisers. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

289.  Lewis,  C.  I./  F.  C.  Rbimeb,  and  G.  G.  Bbown.  Fertilizers  for  Oregon  orchards. 
Oregon  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  166.    48  p.    Sfiif.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  124. 

FERTILIZER  RESOURCES 

290.  BoNoiovANNi,  C.  Utilizzazione  delle  acque  ammonlacsH  del  gas  come  concime. 
[The  utilization  of  ammonlacsl  waters,  frpm  the  manufacture  of  gas,  as  fertilizer.]  Stas.  Sper. 
Agr.  Ital.  52: 521-523.    1919.— The  description  of  a  method  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  fer- 
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tilizer  by  intimate  contact  of  mineral  superphosphates  with  ammoniacal  waters  in  flat  pau^ 
followed  by  evaporation.  On  mixing  the  two  substances  elimination  of  COs  occurs,  interac- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate  and  acid  phosphate.  The  acidity  of  the  perphosphate  elimin&ta 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanides,  which  are  generally  contained  in  the  ammoniacal  waten. 
The  resulting  compound  may  have,  according  to  the  author,  the  following  formula: 
CaCNH^HPOOi  +  Ca((NH4)2P04)i.  After  drying  the  material  is  crushed  and  finally  haa  the 
following  characters:  odorless,  non  hygroscopic  and  unalterable,  containing  12.58  per  cent 
PsOft  soluble  in  citrated  water,  3  per  cent  nitrogen  and  12.48  per  cent  moisture. — A.  Bonazn. 

291.  Dustman,  R.  B.    SolttbUity  and  avallabUity.    Amer.  Fertilizer  52>*:  70-72.    1920. 

292.  Jenkins,  E.  H.,  and  E.  Monrob  Bailbt.  Fertilizer  report  for  1919.  Connecticut 
[New  Haven]  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  217:  53-106.  1919.— Analyses  of  339  brands  of  fertiliien 
offered  for  sale  in  the  state  are  given. — Henry  Dorsey, 

293.  Pboulx,  E.  G.  Interpretation  of  guarantees  and  analysis.  Amer.  Fertiliier  52": 
72d-72g.    1920. 

294.  Waoubt,  P.  A  few  notes  upon  chemical  fertilizers.  Rev.  Prod.  Chim.  23:  2O7-210. 
1920. — The  world's  production  of  phosphates  is  shown  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  French 
phosphate  resources  and  methods  of  preparing  ammonium  and  tetra  phosphate.  Sources 
and  composition  of  the  world's  potash  deposits  are  also  given. — R.  B,  Deemer. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SALTS  ON  SOLUBILITY 

295.  McCooL,  M.  M.,  and  Millar,  C.  E.  Effect  of  calcium  sulphate  on  the  solubilitj  ol 
soils.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19:  47-54.  1920. — Six  different  soils  were  treated  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  calcium  sulfate.  The  rate  of  formation  of  soluble  substances  was  determined  by 
means  of  the  freezing-point  method.  Whether  the  soil  was  used  as  it  occurred  in  nature  or 
whether  soluble  substances  were  first  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  washing  with  distilled  water, 
the  calcium  sulfate  treatment  resulted  in  an  iAcrease  in  the  rate  of  formation  of  soluble  sub- 
stances. ''It  seems  that  it  is  possible  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  soil  solution  and  that 
whether  such  changes  will  have  any  effect  on  plant  growth  or  not  or  whether  the  effect  will  be 
favorable  or  unfavorable  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  substances  added." 
— Tenth-normal  calcium  phosphate  used  in  the  same  way  decreased  the  rate  of  formation  of 
soluble  substances.  When  the  two  are  used  together  the  effects  of  calcium  sulfate  are  counter- 
acted to  some  extent. — ^From  carbon  dioxide  determinations,  it  is  concluded  that  the  inoease 
in  the  rate  of  formation  of  soluble  substances  brought  about  by  treatment  with  calcium  sulfate 
is  due  to  something  other  than  increased  biological  activity. — D,  Beddick, 

296.  Kbarnbt,  Thomas  H.  The  relative  absorption  by  the  soil  of  sodium  carbonate  aad 
sodimn  chloride,  ^oil  Sci.  9:  267-273.  1  fig.  1920.— When  equal  volumes  of  equal  concen- 
trations of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  chloride  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  sand  for  several  hours,  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  same  indicates  that  more  sodiuo 
carbonate  than  sodium  chloride  has  been  removed  from  solution.  Conclusions  that  sodiuD 
carbonate  is  less  toxic  to  plants  than  sodium  chloride  are  due  to  failure  to  consider  this  faci- 
W,  J,  Bobbins. 

297.  Sf^trwat,  C.  H.  The  effect  of  fertiilzer  salts  treatments  on  the  composition  of  toil 
extracts.    Michigan  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bull.  45.    18  p.    1919. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

298.  Baubr,  F.  C.  The  effect  of  leaching  on  the  availability  of  rock  phosphate  to  con* 
Soil  Sci.  9: 235-251.  2pLy2  fijg.  1920. — Com  was  grown  in  quarts  sand  in  pots  to  which  rock 
phosphate  or  acid  phosphate  and  a  nutrient  solution  lacking  phosphate  were  added.  Some 
of  the  pots  were  frequently  leached  with  the  nutrient  solution.    Leaching  increased  the  yiek) 
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of  com  with  rock  phosphate  but  decreased  it  with  acid  phosphate.  Leaching  with  a  nutrient 
solution  containing  ammonium  nitrate  as  the  source  of  nitrogen  increased  the  availability  of 
the  rock  phosphate  as  measured  by  the  phosphorus  content  of  the  plants.  With  sodium 
nitrate,  this  was  not  noted.  The  solution  containing  ammonium  nitrate  also  removed  more 
calcium  in  the  drainage  water  than  did  the  sodium  nitrate.  The  effect  of  leaching  in  increas- 
ing the  availability  of  rock  phosphate  is  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  mass  law. — W,  J,  Robbina, 

299.  Gain,  Edmond,  and  Andr£  Gain.  Conditions  thermiques  du  sol  sous  Tlnfluence 
de  la  v^g^tation  locale.  [Thermal  conditions  of  the  soil  under  the  influence  of  local  vegetation.] 
Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  [Paris]  32 :  161-164.  1920.  A  series  of  measurements  showing  the  degree  to 
which  vegetation  of  various  kinds  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  and  below  the  surface. 
The  cooling  effect,  brought  about  by  the  evaporation  of  water  and  shading  from  direct  sun- 
light, varies,  in  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  from  less  than  1**  to  more  than  5^*. — L.  W,  Sharp, 

300.  MoBS^Ri,  Victor  M.  Note  sur  les  d^pOts  Nilotiques  des  gazayers  et  saouahel 
d'Egypte.  [Note  upon  the  river  deposits  upon  the  islands  and  the  flooded  lands  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.]  Bull.  Inst.  d'Egypte  1 :  151-180.  1919.— In  accordance  with  the  propor- 
tion of  sand  and  clay  which  they  contain,  the  deposits  are  classified  as  ramleh  (sandy),  safra 
(silico-argilaceous)  and  soda  (argilaceous).  On  the  first  only  water  melons  and  other  cucur- 
bitous  crops  and  barley  are  grown;  the  second  produces  barley  and  wheat;  while  the  third  for 
the  first  year,  is  either  left  fallow  or  is  planted  to  berseem  (Trifolium  cdexandrinum) ,  which 
is  sown  in  the  mud  without  preparation;  afterwards,  it  may  produce  any  kind  of  crop.  The 
ramleh  and  safra  soils,  being  very  permeable,  give  up  their  water  very  readily  as  the  level  of 
water  recedes  from  the  surface  at  the  time  of  the  low  Nile.  The  soda  (or  clay)  soils,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  the  water  much  longer.  However,  when  freshly  deposited  in  thick  layers 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prepare  or  cultivate  them.  In  drying  they  crack  enormously. 
Hence  only  plants  with  long  tap  roots  (like  berseem)  are  able  to  survive  injuries  caused  by 
cracking  and  produce  profitable  crops.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  after  the  fall  of  the  succeed- 
ing flood,  these  soils  have  largely  lost  their  objectionable  features.  Their  fertility  however, 
increases  for  several  years,  provided  no  new  deposits  of  great  thickness  are  made  upon  them. 
The  defects  of  these  soils  are  attributed  to  the  large  amount  of  colloidal  clay  which  they  con- 
tain. Among  the  causes  for  their  gradual  improvement,  the  author  considers  most  important, 
the  appearance  in  the  soils  of  more  concentrated  solutions  of  electrolytes  capable  of  coagu- 
lating the  colloidal  clay  and  thus  permitting  the  loosening  of  the  soil.  This  concentration  of 
the  soil  solutions  is  due  to  the  capillary  rise  of  the  subterranean  water  and  its  ultimate  evapor- 
ation at  the  surface.  The  soluble  salts  of  calcium,  chiefly  chloride,  oppose  the  formation  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  prevent,  by  the  aeration  which  they  permit,  the  transformation  into 
this  carbonate  of  alkaline  bicarbonates  found  so  abundant  in  Egyptian  soils,  which  trans- 
formation renders  the  soil  more  or  less  unproductive. — Geo.  F,  Freeman, 
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GENERAL 

301.'  Anoktmous.  [Abstract  of:  The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Watson  Botanical 
Exchange  Club  for  1917-1918.]    Jour.  Botany  57:  314-318.    1919. 

302.  Anonymous.    [Rev.  of:  Farrbr,  Reginald.    The  English  rock  garden.    $  tfoL,  4to,  . 
Ixiv  +  504  a^  ^ii  +  524  Pn  lOB  pi,    T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack:  London  and  Edinburgh.]    Jour. 
Botany  57: 354r357.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1792. 

303.  B.,  E.  G.  [Rev.  of:  Gamble,  J.  S.  Flora  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  Part  III. 
P.  S91-675.    Adlard  &  Son.]    Jour.  Botany  58: 27-28.    1920. 
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304.  Bbitton,  N.  L.  Flora  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  [Rey.  of:  Hitghoogk,  A.  S., 
AND  P.  C.  Standlet,  with  the  assistance  of  the  botanists  of  Washington.  Flofm  of  Hie  District 
of  ColmnbU  and  vicinity.  Contrib.  U.  S.  Nation.  Herb.  21:  1-329.  ^  jU.  1919.]  Torreya 
19:  244-246.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1731. 

305.  Cheesbman,  T.  F.  Contributions  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  floxm  of  New  Zealand, 
No.  6.  Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  51 :  85-92.  1919.— See  also  Bot.  Abets.  6,  Entiy 
307. 

306.  CmovBNDA,  L.  Plantae  e  Catanga  a  CI.  Dr.  H.  Bovone  lectae.  [Plants  from  Catup 
collected  by  Dr.  H.  Bovone.]  Nuovo  Gior.  Bot.  Ital.  26: 58-85.  1919.— This  paper  contains 
a  detailed  Latin  description  of  a  number  of  plants  and  a  list  of  others  collected  by  Dr.  E 
BovoNB  at  Catanga. — Ernst  ArUchwager. 

307.  CoNABD,  Hbnbt  S.  The  classification  of  vascular  plants :  a  review.  Plant  World 
22:  59-71.  1919. — Certain  discrepancies  between  the  standard  systematic  and  morphological 
texts  are  discussed,  and  a  classification  of  the  plant  kingdom  is  proposed,  which  attempts  to 
bring  systematic  botany  into  harmony  with  the  most  recent  morphological  discoveries  thsl 
throw  Ught  on  the  relationships  of  the  larger  groups  to  one  another. — Charles  A.  SkuU. 

308.  CoNABD,  H.  S.  The  general  classification  of  higher  plants.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sd 
25:  237-240.  1920. — ^The  author  proposes  to  divide  the  plant  kingdom  into  ThaUophyta\Dii 
Enibryophyta,  the  latter  group  into  Airacheata  (Bryophyta)  and  Tracheata  (yascylaret)^  the 
latter  into  Lycopsida  and  Pteropsida,  and  the  last  into  Aapermae  (Filices),  Oymnospermae 
and  Angiospermae, — H.  S,  Canard. 

309.  Coxn/TBB,  J.  M.  Flora  of  the  Congo.  [Rev.  of:  Wildbman,  E.  db.  Florae  Coiie»- 
lensis.  Bull.  Jard.  Bot.  Bruzelles  4: 361-129.  1914.  /&td.  5: 1-108.  1915.  /&tVi.  5: 109-26B. 
1916.    J&td.6:l-129.    S5  pi,    1919.    Bot.  Gaz.  68:232.    1919. 

310.  Enoler,  a.    Kurzer  Bericht  fiber  in  den  letzten  zehn  Jahren  von  deutschen  Botudk- 
em  untemommenen  Forschungsezpeditionen  nach  Afrika  und  Pqiuasien.    [Short  report  on 
the  exploring  expeditions  in  Africa  and  Pqiuasia  undertaken  by  German  botanists  during  ths 
last  ten  years.]    Bot.  Jahrb.  55  (Beiheft) :  5-32.    1919. — A  report  read  at  the  twelfth  meeting 
of  the  'Treien  Vereinigung  der  Systematischen  Botaniker  und  Pfianzengeographen  su  WOrs- 
burg/'  Aug.,  1917. — (/)  Botaniccd  exploring  expediiiona  to  West  Africa,     (a)  The  expedition 
of  C.  Lbdbrmann  to  North  Kamerun  and  Adamaua.    This  expedition  was  absent  about  one 
year  in  1908  and  1909.    The  number  of  collections  reached  6492,  and  the  geographical  d&ts 
obtained  were  extensive;  the  expedition  therefore  was  very  important  for  the  region  covered, 
which  had  been  little  visited  before.    In  many  cases  collections  made  at  the  same  place  both 
in  the  wet  and  the  dry  season  gave  data  not  before  at  hand,    (b)  Expeditions  of  Db.  BIild- 
bbabd.    Three  trips  were  made;  the  first,  from  May,  1907,  to  September,  1908,  was  throogb 
Central  Africa  and  the  Congo  Basin.    The  second,  from  June,  1910,  to  March,  1912,  extended 
through  the  primitive  forest  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  Kimuensa,  Stanley  Pool,  Bolobo, 
Bongo  and  Sanaga,  to  Molundu  and  to  the  grasslands  of  the  French  border.    Mxldbbaio 
finally  visited  the  Island  of  Annobon  where  a  fine  collection  of  Algae  was  made.    The  third 
expedition,  leaving  October,  1913,  was  to  New  Kamerun.    Many  specimens  were  sent  to  Ge^ 
many,  and  many  others  were  prepared,  but  failed  to  reach  that  coimtry  on  account  of  the  war. 
— (//)  Explorations  in  East  Africa,    (a)  Explorations  of  Hans  Metbb  in  Urundi  and  Ruanda. 
This  expedition  started  May,  1911.    It  furnished  little  new  material,  as  most  of  the  region  had 
been  worked  before.    A  report  on  this  trip  has  already  been  made  by  Metbb.     (b)  A.  Siou 
in  north  Nyassaland,  1900-1912.    His  collections  contain  2760  species  and  are  on  the  market. 
He  was  not  primarily  a  traveller  but  collected  mostly  in  a  few  localities,     (c)  Bbbbmbbs' 
trip  in  Uluguru,  1913.    This  expedition  was  through  a  rain  forest  of  dense  vegetation.   The 
region  is  described  and  it  is  stated  that  1038  si>ecimens  were  collected. — {III)  BxploratUmi 
in  SoiUhwest  Africa.    Trip  of  A.  Engleb,  March-May,  1913.    Accompanied  by  Dditee  and 
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RxTNOBy  Enolbb  travelled  through  the  sandy  deserts,  rocky  steppes,  and  bush  growth  of  that 
region.  Vivid  descriptions  of  the  vegetation  are  given. — (IV)  ExplarcUions  in  Papiuuia, 
Dr.  Lautbrbach  had  collected  there  in  1890-^1,  1896,  1899,  and  1900.  In  1907-09  came  the 
Guttapercha-Caoutchouc  Expedition  of  the  Colonial  Committee  under  Schlbchtbb.  From 
this  trip  Schlbchtbb  reported  116  genera  and  1450  species  of  orchids,  348  of  the  latter  being 
new.  To  be  mentioned  also  is  the  Dutch  expedition  of  Lorentz  and  Nbwbubt  in  1901,  of 
irhich  Vbbstbbo  was  botanist;  also  the  later  German  expedition  of  Lbonhard  Schxjltzb 
Jbna  and  Dr.  Moskowbki.  A  list  is  given  of  the  collaborators  who  have  worked  on  the 
Laxttbbbach  and  Schlbchtbb  material. — K,  M.  Wiegand, 

311.  Jbakpbrt,  Ed.  finmn^iatlon  des  plantes  recueilUes  par  M.  R.  Chudeau  dans  le  Sou- 
Eton.  [List  of  plants  collected  by  M.  R.  Chudeau  in  the  Soudan.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat. 
[Paris]  25:  64r^.    1919. 

312.  Jbanfbbt,  Ed.  finum^iatlon  de  plantes  de  lftac6dolne.  [Enumeration  of  plants  of 
Macedonia.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  391-397,  517-523.  1919.— In  these,  the  first 
Bmd  second  papers  of  a  series,  the  author  gives  a  list  of  species  collected  in  Macedonia  by 
several  collectors  with  localities  of  each  species  when  they  are  known. — E.  B.  Payaon. 

313.  Knowlton,  C.  H.,  and  Waltbb  Dbanb.  Reports  on  the  flora  of  the  Boston  District* 
— XZXn.  Rhodora  22 :  72-75.  1920. — ^A  continuation  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Local 
Plora  of  the  New  England  Botanical  Club.  Reported  species  and  their  distribution  in  the 
listrict  about  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Jame8  P.  Poole, 

314.  Pampanini,  R.  L'Erbario  di  Paolo  Boccone  omservato  a  Lione.  [The  herbarium  of 
Paolo  Boccone  at  Lyon.]    Nuovo  Gior.  Bot.  Ital.  26: 1-20.    1919. 

315.  Pampanini,  R.,  and  V.  Zanon.  Nuovo  contributi  alia  conoscenza  della  Flora  della 
Direnaica.  [New  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  Cirenaica.]  Nuovo  Gior.  Bot. 
[tal.  26:  205-221.  1919. — A  list  of  vascular  plants,  fimgi  and  lichens  collected  in  Bengasi 
luring  1917  and  1918,  reported  for  the  first  time  were  the  following:  Ephedra  campylopoda 
D.  A.  Mey.,  Roemeria  tenuifolia  Pamp.,  sp.  n.,  Ranunculus  btdlatue  L.  var.  cyrenaicus  Pamp.^ 
irar.  n.  Linaria  Haelava  Chav.  var.  cyrenaica  Pamp.,  var.  n. — Ernst  Ariechwager, 

316.  Pbllbobin,  FBANgoiB.  Les  collections  botsniques  r^colt^es  par  la  Mission  de  d€lim- 
tation  Congo  Frangsis-Cameronn.  [The  botanical  collections  made  by  the  Congo  French- 
Dameroun  Mission  of  delimitation.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25 :  381-^386, 506-511.  1919. 
—In  continuation  of  a  similar  list  previously  published,  the  author  gives  a  list  of  plants 
x>llected  by  the  Mission  with  various  notes  concerning  the  species.  Moatuea  Perxquetii  is 
lescribed  as  a  species  new  to  science. — E.  B.  Payaon. 

317.  ScHAFFNBB,  JoHN  H.  Additions  to  the  catalog  of  Ohio  vascular  plants  for  1919. 
])hio  Jour.  Sci.  20: 131-136.  1920. — ^A  check  list  of  72  additions  to  the  State  Herbarium  gives- 
iheir  local  distribution,  various  changes  in  nomenclature  and  other  corrections. — H.  D, 
Hooker  f  Jr. 

318.  ScHOOLBBBD,  W.  A.  The  flora  of  Chepstow.  8vo.  X  +  140  p.,  1  map.  Taylor  and 
^Vancis:  London,  1920. — The  region  covered  by  this  flora  is  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Val- 
ey  of  the  Wye  in  South  Wales  and  comprises  approximately  an  area  of  100  square  miles. 
Vbout  1000  species  of  flowering  plants,  ferns,  and  fern-allies  are  enumerated  and  179  species 
)f  mosses  supplement  this  list.  The  habitat  of  each  species  is  carefully  recorded,  but  there 
tre  no  descriptions  nor  keys. — J.  Af .  Oreenman. 

319.  Sedgwick,  L.  J.  On  the  use  of  the  term  ''variety''  in  systematics.  Jour.  Indian 
3ot.  1:  120-124.  1919. — The  author  discusses  the  problem  of  ''whether  the  term  variety  as 
ised  in  our  floras  is  applied  to  one  natural  phenomenon  only,''  and  if  not,  ''whether  there  is 
tny  way  of  separating  out  the  various  phenomena  hitherto  confused  under  the  one  term^ 
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and  assigning  to  each  a  separate  term/'  He  points  out  the  following  difiPerent  kinds  of  vara- 
tiesy  and 'suggests  a  nomenclature  for  each:  freaks,  to  be  described  separately;  geographiesl 
forms,  the  trinomial  system;  edaphic  forms,  ''the  term  varieUis  followed  by  the  ordinuj 
ecological  term  such  as  xerophyticaf  halophyticaf  etc.;"  forms  of  varying  life  duration,  "vaHi- 
taa  anntMf  bienniaf  etc.;"  seasonal  forms,  **varieta8  hyemaliSf  aeatipaliSf  etc.;"  pure  lines 8]»i 
elementary  species,  *'varieta8  Mendeliana,  followed  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet;" 
forms  of  inconstant  species  and  ''DeVriesian  mutants,"  **farma  is  the  ultimate  unit;"  and 
hybrids,  ''the  usual  multiplication  sign." — Winfield  Dudgeon. 

320.  Wilson,  E.  H.  The  Liukiu  Islands  and  fhelr  ligneous  vegetation.  Jour.  Amdd 
Arboretum  1 :  171-186.    1920. 

PTERIDOPHYTES 

321.  Bon AP  ARTS,  R.  Les  pt^ridpphytes  de  Tlndo-Chine.  Premidre  partie.  [The  Pted- 
dophytes  of  Indo-China.  Part  I.]  Nbtes  Pteridologiques  7 : 1-190.  1919. — ^This  work  CQataias 
an  analytical  key  to  the  families  of  ferns  and  fem->allies,  and  a  consideration  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  representatives  of  the  families  Hymenophyllaceae,  Gleicheniaceae,  Schixaeaeeae, 
and  Cyatheaceae,  with  descriptions  of  the  genera  and  species,  key^,  and  an  extended  citation 
of  synonyms  and  specimens  under  each  species.  To  the  work  is  appended  a  list  of  the  ferns 
cultivated  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Saigon.    No  new  forms  are  described. — E,  D.  MerriSL 

322.  Ck>PBLAND,  E.  B.  A  few  new  ferns  from  Mt.  Bulusan.  Leafl.  Philippine  Bot.  9: 
3107-3111.  1920. — The  following  ferns  from  Luzon  are  described  as  new:  DavaUia  Elmeri, 
Dennstaedtia  philippinenaia,  CycUhea  bicolana,  C.  bulusanensiSy  and  Athyrium  ebeniracki*. 
The  genus  Haplodictyon  as  proposed  by  Presl,  long  placed  as  a  ssmonym  of  DryopieriZj  ia  rein- 
stated, and  H,  majus  is  described  as  new. — E,  D,  Merrill, 

323.  Dodge,  Ratnal.  Aspidium  cristatum  X  marginale  and  A.  simttlatom.  Aner. 
Fern  Jour.  9:  73-80.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  353. 

324.  FiTZPATRicK,  T.  J.  The  fern  flora  of  Nebraska.  I.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  10:  5-15. 
1920. 

325.  Hollow  AT,  J.  E.  Studies  in  the  New  Zealand  species  of  the  genus  Lycopodiua: 
Part  m.  The  plasticity  of  the  species.  Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  51 :  161-261.  Pi- 
9-14, 16  fig,    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1892. 

326.  Hopkins,  L.  S.  A  crested  form  of  the  Lady  fern.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9:  86-^  P^ 
4,  1919. — In  the  summer  of  1916  the  author  found  near  Windham,  Ohio,  a  crested  focm  of 
the  Lady  fern.  He  lifted  the  plant  and  has  it  growing  at  his  home  in  Kent,  Ohio.  He  sug- 
gests the  name  Athyrium  anguatum  var.  cristatum  var.  no  v.  for  this  form. — F.  C.  An^erMi. 

327.  Leonard,  Euzabbth  J.  The  genus  Taenitls,  with  some  notes  on  the  remalBt^ 
Taenitidenae.  Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  15:  254-273.  1  pi.  1918. — ^This  genus  comprises, 
at  present,  but  one  species,  Taenitia  blechnoidea,  Willd.  Related  genera  include  Esch0l»' 
gramme^  Drymogloseum,  Paltonium  and  Hymenolepsia,  The  author  concludes  that  all,  exo^^ 
possibly  PcdUmiumf  are  blechnoid  derivatives. — A,  E.  Waller. 

328.  Lewis,  Charles  Smith.  The  Woodsias  of  Qnechee.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  10: 23-25. 
1920. 

329.  Maxon,  William  R.  Notes  on  American  ferns.  XIV.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9: 67-73. 
1919. — Dicranopteris  flezuosa  (Schrad.)  Underw.,  the  only  known  representative  of  thefamilT 
Gleicheniaceae  in  the  United  States,  found  in  1914  growing  near  Delschamps  Station  in  the 
Mobile  Bay  region  of  Alabama,  is  probably  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  railroad  companj 
removing  the  clay  bank  on  which  the  fern  grew.    The  locality  data  for  Athyrium  americanv* 
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(Butters)  MaxoD  is  corrected.    Woodtoardia  Chamisaoi  Brack  and  W.  apinidosa  Mart  &  Gal. 
are  compared  and  the  six  main  points  of  distinction  are  listed.    Noiholaena  limiianea  Maxon, 
sp.  nov.  and  N,  limitanea  mexicana  Maxon,  subsp.  nov.  are  described  and  localities  listed. 
Distinctive  characters  of  N,  deMata  (Pursh)  Kunze  and  N.  nivea  are  also  given. — F,  C, 
Anderson. 

330.  Maxon,  William  R.  Notes  on  American  ferns.  XV.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  10:  1-4. 
1920. — Of  the  five  species  discussed ,  the  range  for  four  of  them  is  extended.  One  species, 
Lycopodium  cdpinum  h.,  is  new  for  the  United  States.  On  examining  specimens  from  Glacier 
National  Park  it  seems  necessary  to  regard  Polyatichum  Jenningsi  Hopkins  as  a  synonym  of 
P.  Andersoni  Hopkins. — F.  C,  Anderson. 

331.  Pbaeoer,  R.  Ll.  Asplenium  adiantum-nigmm  var.  acutum.  Irish  Nat.  28:  13^19. 
PI,  2,  1919. — ^A  review  of  the  literature  shows  that  several  formi^  have  been  confused.  Two 
main  types  are  here  recognized  and  these  are  related  to  certain  areas  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 
—W.  E.  Praeger. 

332.  Ridley,  H.  N.  The  fem-allies  and  Characeae  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Jour.  Roy. 
Asiatic  Soc.  Straits  Branch  80:  139-164.  1919. — ^A  descriptive  consideration  of  the  groups 
indicated,  Lycopodium  with  13  species,  Psilotwn  with  2,  Selaginella  with  37;  Azolla  with  1; 
Marsilea  with  1;  Nitella  with  3,  and  Chora  with  1.  The  following  species  of  Selaginella  are 
described  as  new:  S,  Curtieii,  S.  eelangorensie  Bedd.,  S,  calcarea^  S,  sirigoea  Bedd.,  S,  pensile, 
S.  microdendron,  8,  lankawiensis,  S,  cuprea,  S,  illustris,  S,  reptans,  8.  sc€ibrida,  and  S.  montana. 
—E,  D.  Merrill. 

SPERMATOPfHTTES 

333.  Bakbb,  E.  G.  The  African  species  of  Allophylus.  Jour.  Botany  57: 154-160.  1919. 
— The  genus  Allophylus  was  f oimded  by  Linnaeus  in  1747  in  the  Flora  Zeylanica.  Linnaeus 
also  described  Schmidelia  in  the  Mantissa.  These  are  now  considered  synon3nns.  In  1859-60 
Sander  gave  under  Schmidelia  five  species,  and  in  1868  the  author's  father  described  twelve 
species.  In  1895  Ra^lkofeb,  in  Enoleb  and  Pbantl's  Nat.  Pflanzenf.,  mentions  eighteen 
species  in  Africa  and  Madagascar.  The  present  author  criticises  Radlkofer's  primary 
divbion  into  unifoliate  and  trifoliate  leaves,  and  his  subsequent  divisions  on  the  basis  of 
simple  or  branched  thyrse.  Gilo  also  has  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  genus.  The  author  gives  in  this  installment  a  key  to  the  African  species,  following  closely 
Radlkofeb's   sequence,  with  the  recently   described   novelties  interpolated.    Notes  on 

.synonymy  and  distribution  are  given  on  14  of  the  73  species  treated  in  the  key.  The  follow- 
ing species  are  described  as  new:  Allophylus  nigricans  from  Nigeria,  and  A.  lasioptis  from 
Cameroons. — K.  Af .  Wiegand, 

334.  Bbccari,  O.  The  palms  of  tfato  Philippine  Islands.  Philippine  Jour.  Sci.  14:  295- 
362.    Spl.    1919. 

335.  Beck  v.  Mannagetta,  and  G.  Lebchenau.  Wacholderbeeren  mit  entbltfszten 
Samen.  (Juniper  berries  with  exposed  seeds.]  Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien  (Math.- 
Nat.  Kl.)  126:  403-419.    SI  fig.    1917.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  983. 

336.  Bennett,  Abthub.  X  Potamogeton  dualus  Hagstrom  (P.  panormitanus  Blv.  X 
pusUltts  L.).  Jour.  Botany  57:  285.  1919. — ^A  note  on  the  occurrence  of  the  hybrid  in  York 
and  Shropshire;  also  the  record  of  P.  panormitanus  from  Ireland,  as  P.  pusillus  L.  var.  tenuis- 
eimus  Koch. — K,  M.  Wiegand. 

237.  Benoist,  R.  Description  d'espdces  nouvelles  de  Phan^rogames  de  la  Guyane  Fran- 
(alse.  [Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Phanerogams  from  French  Guiana.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist. 
Nat.  [Paris]  25:  296-299.  1919. — ^The  following  new  species  are  described:  Capparis  moron' 
iensis,  Andira  Wachenheimi,  Swartzia  similis,  and  Helicostylis  pedunculata. — E.  B.  Payson. 
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338.  Bbnoist,  R.  Guenetia,  genie  nottveau  de  la  fiunille  de  TiUac6e8.  [Gnenetia,  t  um 
genus  of  the  family  Tiliaceae.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  387-^389.  1919.— The  aathor 
publishes  the  genus  Guenetia  Sagot,  with  the  single  species,  G.  macrosperma  Sagot,  as  new  to 
science  from  French  Guiana. — E,  B,  Payson, 

339.  Benoist,  R.  Les  Licania  (duysobalanacdes)  de  la  Guyana  francaise.  [The  Licania* 
(Chrysobalanaceae)  of  French  Guiana.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  512  516.  1919.- 
The  author  presents  a  r^sum^  of  all  the  species  of  Licania  known  to  occur  in  French  Guisnt. 
The  following  new  species  and  varieties  are  characterised :  Licania  heierofnorpha  Benth.  yar. 
Qrandifoliaf  L.  damUaefolia^  L,  cyathodes,  L,  caneaceru^  L.  leptostachya  Benth.  var.  crotn- 
folia  (L.  crassifolia  Benth.),  L.  galihica,  and  L.  pminosa, — E,  B,  Payson, 

340.  Blakb,  S.  F.  A  preliminary  revision  of  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  avoctdw 
(Persea  spp.)>  Jour.  Washington  [D.  C. ]  Acad.  Sci.  10 : 9-21.  g  fig.  1920. — ^A  list  of  five  spt- 
cies  is  given,  of  which  two,  Persea  cinerascena  and  P.  Uiogyna,  are  described  as  new. — H^ 
M.  Oilkey, 

341.  Blattbb,  E.  Flora  Arabica,  Part  1.  Ranunculaceae-Moringaceae.  Bee.  Bot.  Suit. 
India  8:  1-123.  1919. — A  systematic  and  bibliographic  enumeration  of  all  known  Arabian 
plants  of  the  families  indicated  following  the  Bbntham  Asd  Hookibb  system.  Specimens  aie 
cited  and  the  distribution  of  each  species  is  indicated.  There  are  no  keys  or  deecriptions.— 
E.  D.  Merrill. 

342.  Blatteb,  E.,  P.  F.  Hallbbbo,  and  C.  McCann.  Contributions  toward  a  flont  of 
Baluchistan.  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1:  54-69.  1919.  [To  be  continued.] — Notes  on  structure, 
synonymy  and  distribution  are  given  of  species  in  the  following  genera:  ClemaHe^  AdonMf 
Ranumulua,  CocctUtis,  Berberis,  Hypecoum,  Fumariaf  Arabia,  BarbarSa,  Faraetia,  MaJLccima^ 
Ooldbachia,  Siaymbrium,  Braaaica,  Eruca,  CapaeUa,  Lepidium,Iaaiiaf  Phyaorhynchua,  Cleomif 
MaenMf  Capparia  and  Ochradentia,  The  following  species  are  described  as  new:  Ranuncylvt 
paeiidamuriccUtia  Blatt.  &  Hall.,  Ooldbachia  hiapida  Blatt.  &  Hall.,  and  Cleame  Hotacmi 
Blatt.  &  Hall.  Four  species  of  Faraeiia  are  listed  without  names.  [See  also  next  following 
Entry,  343.]— /C.  M.  Wiegar^. 

343.  Blattbb,  E.,  P.  F.  Hallbbbo,  and  C.  McCann.  Contributions  towards  a  flora  of 
Baluchistan.  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1:  84r^l,  128-138,  169-178,  22(^236,  26^-270.  1919-1920.- 
A  continuation  of  the  flora,  arranged  according  to  Bbntham  and  Hooxeb's  system  of  claBsi- 
fication,  extending  from  Resedaceae  to  Euphorbiaceae.  Tamarix  longe^pedttnetdata  and 
Reaumuria  panjgurica  (Tamaricaceae),  Fagonia  apinoaiaaima  and  Zygophyllum  irialaium 
(Zygophyllaceae),  Dorycnium  viUoautn,  Indigofera  paucifolioidea,  and  Calophaca  tommtou 
(Leguminosae),  and  OailUmia  macrantha  (Rubiaceae)  are  described  as  new  species.  [See  also 
next  preceding  Entry,  342.] — Winfisld  Dudgeon, 

344.  BouLENOEB,  G.  A.  Some  roses  from  Dorsetshire.  Jour.  Botany  58:  10-21.  1920.— 
The  paper  contains  notes  made  while  spending  a  fortnight  at  Studland  in  1919.  Some  forms 
could  not  be  placed  exactly  in  Majob  Wollet-Dod's  summary  of  the  knowledge  of  British 
roses.  Extended  notes  are  given  on  R,  ptychophyllaf  R.  arvenaia  var.  major  Coste,  R.  armuii 
X  micrantha  f,  R,  canina  var.  oblonga  (two  other  varieties  of  R,  canirm  are  noted  and  keyed), 
and  R.  micrantha  var.  Luaaeri  (related  to  R,  rvbiginoaa).  Of  these  R,  piychophyUa,  a  relative 
of  R,  atyloaa,  is  described  as  new,  and  R.  canina  var.  oblonga  (D6s6gl.  &  Rip.)  as  a  new  combi- 
nation.— K,  M,  Wiegand, 

345.  Bbbakwell,  E.  A  remarkable  fodder  plant.  Shearman's  clover  (TrifoUmn  ffifl* 
ferumvar.).  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31: 245-250.  4fiif'  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entzy 
1109. 

346.  Bbeakwbll,  E.  Popular  descriptions  of  grasses.  The  Cliloris  grasses.  Agric.  Gtf. 
New  South  Wales  31:  309-314.    Fig.  1^4.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  6. 
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347.  Bbitten,  Jambs.  Salsola  caffra  Spamnan.  Jour.  Botany  58: 24.  1920. — ^This  name, 
published  in  Spabbman's  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1785 ,  has  not  subsequently 
been  recognised.    It  is  synonymous  with  S.  aphylla  L.  f.  1781. — K.  M.  Wiegand. 

348.  Bbittbn,  Jambb.  Schrankia  microphylla.  Jour.  Botany  58:  89-90.  1920. — The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  J.  F.  Macbbidb  has  shown  that  Schrankia  microphylla 
(Dryand.)  Macbride  must  replace  8,  angustaia  Torr.  &  Gray.  He  notes  that  in  1898  he  him- 
self called  attention  to  this  but  did  not  make  the  combination.  Circumstances  connected 
with  the  original  publication  of  the  specific  name  microphylla  are  somewhat  confusing.  The 
history  of  the  name  is  outlined  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  that  Solandbb,  not  Dbtand.,  was 
the  original  author,  though  not  the  first  to  publish  the  name.  S,  microphylla  (Dryand.)  Mac- 
bride  is  Mimosa  uncinaia  Dryand,  Af .  InUia  Walt.,  and  8,  angustaia  T.  &  G. — K,  M,  Wiegand. 

349.  BbGhl,  p.  On  the  systematic  position  of  Lindenbexgia,  Lehmann.  6  p.  Printed 
privately:  Calcutta,  1919. — The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  aestivation  of  the  corolla, 
the  stamfens,  the  fruit,  and  other  characters  of  a  number  of  Indian  species  of  Lindenbergia 
and  related  genera  of  Scrophulariaceae.  He  concludes  that  Lindenbergia  should  be  assigned 
to  a  position  in  the  series  Rhinantheae,  either  near  the  genus  Euphrasia^  or  at  the  head  of  the 
series  since  it  appears  to  be  a  connecting  link  with  the  tribe  Gratioileae  of  the  series  Antir- 
rhinideae.    Pertinent  literature  is  summarised. — Winfield  Dudgeon. 

350.  Bst^HL,  P.  Note  on  Lindenbergia  urticifoUa,  Lehm.  and  Lindenbergia  polyantha, 
Royle.  JO  p.  Printed  privately:  Calcutta,  1919. — The  author  concludes  that  L,  urticifolia 
Lehm.  and  L.  polyantha  Royle  are  not  reducible  to  a  single  species,  but  that  on  the  basis  of 
differences  in  aestivation,  hairiness  of  the  ovary  and  style  base,  and  shape  of  the  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla,  they  constitute  two  well  defined  form  groups,  for  which  he  proposes  the  old 
combinations  L.  muraria  Rozb.  and  L.  indica  Linn,  respectively.  The  former  is  essentially 
Himalayan  while  the  latter  belongs  to  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain.  A  summary  of  the  literature 
on  the  two  species  is  given. — Winfield  Dudgeon. 

351.  BuBXiLL,  I.  H.  The  Gardens'  Hevea  tree  No.  1844.— H.  confusa,  Hemsl.  Gardens' 
Bull.  Straits  Settlements  2: 113-115.    1919. 

352.  BuBxiLL,  I.  H.  Dioscorea  kegellana,  Griseb.,  the  "Tam  poule''  of  the  West  Indies. 
Gardens'  Bull.  Straits  Settlements  2:  158.    1919. 

353.  BuBNS,  W.  Variations  in  Bombay  Strigas.  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1 :  212-216.  4  fiv- 
1920. — ^The  author  records  variations  in  the  number  of  ribs  of  the  calyx,  flower  color,  and  other 
characters  in  Striga  lutea,  S.  deneifloraf  8.  euphrasioidee,  and  8,  orobanchoidee  found  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency. — Winfield  Dudgeon, 

354.  Buscaxioni,  L.,  and  G.  Muscatbllo.  Studio  monografico  sulle  %»e€ie  americane  del 
Gen.  Sauiaula  Willd.  [Monograph  of  the  American  species  of  Sauiaula.]  Malpighia  28:  371- 
402.  1919.  [Continued  from  earlier  numbers,  and  to  be  continued.] — ^This  is  a  detailed  study 
especially  of  the  Mexican  species  of  Saurauia,  a  genus  of  the  Dilleniaceae.  Tables  are  given 
comparing  closely  related  species  character  by  character.  Saurauia  pseudopringlei  and  /S» 
pseudopedunculata  are  described  in  detail. — L,  W,  RiddU, 

355.  Caldeb,  C.  C.  The  species  of  Ozalis  now  wild  in  India.  Rec.  Bot.  Surv.  India  6: 
325-341.  9  pi.  1919. — Nine  species  are  recognized,  described,  and  figured.  Synonyms  are 
given  and  the  distribution  of  each  species  indicated. — E.  D.  Merrill. 

356.  Caldeb,  C.  C.  A  new  Indian  Vemonla.  Rec.  Bot.  Surv.  India  6:  343-345.  PI.  10. 
1919. — Vemonia  Fyeoni  is  described  and  figured. — E.  D.  Merrill. 
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357.  Camus,  Aim£e.  Note  sur  le  genre  Mnesithea  Konth  (Gnuiiin6es).  [Note  on  the 
genus  Mnesithea  Konth  (Gramineae).]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  56-59.  1919.— The 
genus  Mnesithea  is  confirmed  and  to  it  are  transferred  several  species  from  southern  Asia  pre- 
viously attached  to  the  genera  Rottboellia  and  Ophiurus.  The  three  genera  are  contrasted 
and  a  key  is  provided  for  the  species  assigned  to  Mneeithea,  The  following  new  combinations 
result:  Mnesithea  geminata  (Rotiboellia  geminata  Hackel),  M,  mollieoma  (Rottboellia  nuML* 
coma  Hance),  M.  merguensis  {Rottboellia  merguensie  Hook.  f.). — E.  B,  Pay  eon, 

358.  Camus,  Aim^b.  Note  sur  deux  espdces  nouvelles  d'Andropogon^es  (Gimmln^cs). 
[Note  on  two  new  species  of  Andrqxigoneae  (Gimmineae).]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 
133-136.  1919. — Cymbopogon  Eberhardlii  and  C,  Chevalierif  native  to  Annam,  are  described 
as  new  to  science. — E.  B,  Payeon, 

359.  Camus,  Aim£e.  Gimminles  nouvelles  de  PAsie  orientale.  [New  Gramineae  from 
eastern  Asia.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  202-204.  1919.— The  following  species  are 
described  as  new  to  science:  Tricholaena  Chevalieri,  lechaemum  Eberhardtii,  Andropov 
quinhoneneie, — E,  B.  Payeon, 

360.  Camus,  Aim£e.  Quelques  espSces  nouvelles  de  Gramin6es  d'Asie.  [Several  oer 
species  of  Gimmineae  from  AsU.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  284r-287.  1919.— The  fol- 
lowing species  are  described  as  new  to  science:  lechaemum  tenuifolium,  Lophopogon  inter- 
medi7A8f  Apocopis  cochinchinensis  and  Oermainia  Thorelii, — E,  B.  Payeon. 

361.  Camus,  Aim£e.  Espdces  et  vari6t6s  nouvelles  de  Gimmin6es  asiatlques.  [New  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  Asiatic  Gimmineae.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  367-371.  1919.- 
The  following  species  and  varieties  are  described  as  new  to  science :  Isachne  Chevalierif  Arm- 
dinella  rupestris,  A,  setoea  Trin.  var.  UUifoliOf  Rotiboellia  tonkineneiSf  Andropogon  peWunrf 
Willd.  var.  harhatue^  and  Aristida  Boieii. — E.  B,  Payeon, 

362.  Camus,  Aim£e.  Note  sur  le  Lophatherum  gracile  Brongn.  (Grmmin6es.)  [Note  on 
Lophatherum  gracile  Brongn.  (Gramineae.)]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  491-496. 
1919. — ^A  group  of  closely  related  forms  are  here  regarded  as  varieties  of  one  pol3nmorphic 
species.  The  following  new  varieties  are  characterized  and  new  varietal  combinations  msde: 
Lophatherum  gracile  Brongn.  var.  genuinum  (L.  gracile  Brongn.),  L.  gracile  Brongn.  yv. 
midtiflorum  (L.  multiflorum  Steudel.),  L.  gracile  Brongn.  var.  pilosum,  L.  gracile  Brongn.  v»r. 
hiepidum,  L.  gracile  Brongn.  var.  elalum  (L.  elatum  Zoll.),  L.  gracile  Brongn.  var.  intermediy»^ 
L,  gracile  Brongn.  var.  eeylanicum  (L.  zeylanicum  Hook,  f.),  L.  gracile  Brongn.  var.  cochin- 
chinenee.—E.  B,  Payeon. 

363.  Camus,  Aim£e.  Vari6tds  nouvelles  de  Gimmin^es  de  TAsie  Orientale.  [New  varie- 
ties of  glasses  from  eaatem  AsU.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25 :  497-496.  1919.— The  fol* 
lowing  varieties  are  described  as  new  to  science:  Sorghum  halepense  Pers.  var.  mekongenUt 
Erianthtte  fastigiaiue  Nees  var.  tonkineneief  lechaemum  arietatum  L.  var.  lanuginoevm^  I 
rugosum  Salisb.  var.  nanum,  Eragrostis  nigra  Nees  var.  cochinchinerme,  E,  amabilie  Wigb* 
&  Am.  var.  ongiemeneie, — E.  B.  Payeon. 

364.  C  ABDOT,  J.  Sur  les  charactdres  distinctif  s  des  Eriobotrya  (Rosac^es)  et  genres  ?oisiflii 
et  observations  sur  quelques  espdces  asiatlques  d'Eriobotrya.  [On  the  distinctive  chaitctec 
of  Eriobotrya  (Rosaceae)  and  related  genera,  and  observations  on  a  few  Asiatic  species  of  Brio- 
botrya.]    Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 205-207.    1919. 

365.  Cabdot,  J.  Notes  sur  des  espdces  asiatlques  du  genre  Photinia,  section  Eophotiidt' 
[Notes  on  the  Asiatic  species  of  the  genus  Photinia,  section  Euphotinia.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  N*^ 
[Paris]  25:  398-404.  1919. — Detailed  notes  are  given  concerning  13  species  of  Photinia.  Tbe 
following  new  combinations  are  made:  Photinia  Davidiana  (Stranvaeeia  Davidiana  Tksi^i 
and  P.  undulata  {Stranvaesia  undulata  Dene.). — E.  B,  Payeon. 
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366.  Cabsb,  H.  a  new  variety  of  Ptexis  macllenta.  Trans,  and  Proo.  New  Zealand  Inst. 
1 :  d5.  1919. — Pieria  macilenia  A.  Rich.  var.  saxatilia  la  described  from  Coromandel  Penin- 
ula,  New  Zealand. — L.  W,  Riddle. 

367.  Ghebsbman,  T.  F.  Some  additions  to  the  New  Zealand  flora.  Trans,  and  Proo. 
^ew  Zealand  Inst.  51: 92-95.  1919. — Describes  four  new  species  of  flowering  plants;  lAguS' 
icum  petraeum,  Veronica  Birleyi,  Earina  aeaiivaliaf  Thelymitra  aemula, — L.  W,  Riddle, 

368.  Chbrmezon,  H.  Un  genre  nouveau  de  Cyp6rac6es.  [A  new  genus  of  the  Cyperaceae.] 
3ull.  Mus.  Hist  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  60-63.  1919. — ^Marlscopsls  is  described  as  a  genus  new  to 
«ience  and  to  it  is  referred  one  species,  M.  stuweolens  (Cyperus  auaveolens  Boivin  mss.), 
rom  Madagascar  and  Zanzibar.  The  relation  of  the  new  genus  to  allied  genera  in  this  family 
s  indicated  by  a  dichotomous  key. — E.  B,  Payson, 

369.  Chermezon,  H.  Pycreus  (Cyp6racles)  nouveauz  de  Madagascar.  [New  species  of 
^creus  (Cyperaceae)  from  lyladagascar.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 137-140.  1919.— 
The  following  species  are  described  as  new  to  science:  Pycreus  aqiMrrosulus,  P.  anUirabenaia, 
^.  vavavcUenaia,  P,  aimiUana,  P.  Alleizettei, — E.  B,  Payaon. 

370.  Chermezon,  H.  KylUngla  (Cyp6rac€es)  nouveauz  de  Madagascar.  [New  KylUnglaa 
Cyperaceae)  from  Madagascar.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  208-212.  1919.— The  fol- 
owing  new  species  are  described :  Kyllingia  coriacea,  K,  planiculmia  C.  B.  Clarke,  K.  plurt- 
oliaia,  K.  imerinensia,  K.  Perrierif  and  K,  intriccUa. — E,  B,  Payaon, 

371.  Chebmezon,  H.  Mariscus  (Cyp^rac^es)  nouveaux  de  Madagascar.  [New  species  of 
Aarisctts  (Cyperaceae)  from  Madagascar.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  300-304,  405-410 
919. — ^The  following  new  species  are  described:  Mariacua  deter aua  C.  B.  Clarke,  M,  Perrieriy 
f .  goniobolbuaf  M.  Aater  C.  B.  Clarke,  M,  Humberti,  M,  Viguieri,  M,  fallaXf  M,  apUndena^ 
I,  manongarivenaia,  M,  longibracteatua,  M,  rvbroiinciua,  M,  varxcua  C.  B.  Clarke,  and  M, 
rctLoUHreflaxua, — E,  B,  Payaon, 

372.  CmovENDA,  E.  L'Androsace  Vandellli  (Turra)  Chiov.  Nuovo  Gior.  Bot.  Ital.  26: 
1-29.  1919. — ^Historical  sketch  of  the  treatment  of  the  genus  by  Halleb,  Scleicheb, 
iAMABK  and  others.  New  classification  with  subdivision  into  three  groups:  a,multiflora, 
',  tomentoaa,  and  y.  argentea. — Emat  Artachwager, 

373.  ChirtoiI;,  Mabie.  Observations  sur  les  Lacist^me  et  la  situation  systematiquede 
e  genre.  [Observations  on  the  species  of  Lacistema  and  the  systematic  position  of  this  genus.] 
(ull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  10:  317-349.  18  fig.  1918. — Laciatema^  the  only  genus  of  the  family 
^acistemaceae,  is  placed  by  Engler — ''Die  natiirliche  Pflanzenfamilien" — ^between  the  fam« 
lies  Piperaceae  and  Salicaceae.  Miss  ChibtoiO  places  the  genus  Laciatema  in  a  separate 
amily  between  Violaceae  and  Flacourtiaceae.  This  change  of  classification  was  the  result 
•f  a  series  of  anatomical  and  morphological  studies  on  various  species  of  Laciatema,  The 
;landular  pubescence  of  Piperua^  the  multiple  epidermis  of  Piper  are  not  foimd  in  Laciatema, 
Calcium  oxalate  is  abundant  in  the  cortex  of  Laciatema  but  varies  in  the  Piperaceae.  The 
[istribution  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  Paper omia  and  in  Piper  are  monocotyledonous  but  in 
'jociatema  dicotyledonous  in  distribution.  In  Piperaceae  placentation  is  parietal  but  only 
.pparently  so  in  Laciatema,  In  Laciatema  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and  the  albumen 
B  sygomorphic. — W,  H,  Emig. 

374.  ChibtoiC,  Mabie.  Remarques  sur  le  Symplocos  Klotzschll  et  les  afSlnlt^s  des  Sym- 
locac^es.  [Remarks  on  Symplocos  EUotzschil  and  the  affinities  of  Symplocaceae.]  Bull.  Soc. 
(ot.  Geneve  10: 350-361.  6  fig,  1918. — The  ovules  of  Symplocoa  have  large  integuments  and 
small  nucellus.  The  integument  develops  with  the  appearance  of  the  mother  cell  sporangia, 
lie  fruit  is  a  kind  of  drupe  at  the  beginning  and  the  walls  formed  by  the  hypanthium  become 
clerified  and  surround  one  or  two  seeds  with  reduced  albumen.    The  ovule  possesses  the 
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characteristic  epithelium  of  moot  of  the  Gamopetalae.  The  Symplocaceae  as  related  to  the 
gamopetalous  plants  with  the  parietal  type  of  placentation  as  found  in  the  Gucurbitaceae.— 
Yi ,  H,  Swig, 

375.  Ck>HBN  Stuart,  C.  P.  Le  nom  sclentlfiqiie  de  la  plante  de  th6«  [The  scientific  mine 
of  the  tea  plant.]  Bull.  Agric.  Inst.  Sci.  Saigon  1 :  350^1.  1919. — ^The  author  prefers  the  um 
of  the  binomial  CamsUia  iheifera  (GrifF.)  Dyer,  claiming  that  the  binomial  Thta  stiMiuii 
Linn,  is  inexact. — E.  D.  MerriU. 

376.  Ck>K]BB,  W.  C.  The  distribution  of  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  with  remarks  oa  t 
new  form.  Jour.  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc.  dS:  76-62.  PL  19-22,  1919.— A  map  is  given  {PL 
22)  showing  a  much  more  extended  range  for  cotoio&tenae  than  heretofore  supposed.  A  fonn 
of  the  species  growing  in  central  North  Carolina  at  low  elevations  is  described  as  forma  tiuif- 
larii.    The  distribution  of  other  species  is  also  indicated  in  part. — W.  C.  Coker. 

377.  Ck>NARD,  H.  S.  The  white  water-lily  of  McGregor,  Iowa.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  ScL  2S: 
235-236.  6  fig,  1920. — Description  of  a  water-lily  found  also  in  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  combin- 
ing characteristics  of  Nymphaea  odoraUi  and  N.  tuberoaaf  and  variable  in  respect  to  certain  of 
these  characteristics. — H,  S,  Canard. 

378.  Const ANTiN,  J.  Note  sur  le  Lang-rh^  (Orchid6e).  [Note  concerning  the  Luc- 
rhoa  (Orchidaceae).]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 218-221.  1919.— The  author  is  unable 
to  identify  a  certain  perfume  plant  from  China  with  any  species  of  Cypripedium  known  fran 
that  country  and  proposes  the  provisional  name  Cypripedium  lang-rhoa  for  it.  The  specifie 
name  is  taken  from  the  Chinese  name  of  the  plant.  No  material  has  been  seen  and  |tbe 
provisional  description  is  drawn  from  a  photograph. — E.  B,  Payaon. 

379.  Coulter,  J.  M.  North  American  flora.  [Rev.  of:  (1)  Rtdbbbo,  P.  A.  Psonkia 
(2)  Pbnnbll,  F.  W.  Bysenhardtia.  North  American  Flora  24:  Part  1.  Apr.,  1919.]  Bot 
Gas.  68:  65.    1919. 

380.  CouLTBB,  J.  M.  Opuntla.  [Rev.  of:  Gbiffiths,  David.  New  and  old  species  of 
OpuntU.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club.  46 :  19&-206.  2  pi.  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3^  Entiy  1826.)) 
Bot.  Gas.  68:  312.    1919. 

381.  CouLTBB,  J.  M.  [Rev.  of:  Valeton,  Th.  New  notes  on  the  Zingibexmceae  of  Jm 
and  Malaya.  Bull.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitensorg.  27.  168  p,,  SO  pi.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Abets.  3,  Entxy 
1322.)]    Bot.  Gas.  68:  152.    1919. 

382.  Dakoxtt,  Paul.  Descriptions  de  quatre  M611ac6es  de  Madagascar.  [Descriptkuts  d 
four  species  of  Mellaceae  from  Madagascar.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 364-366.  1919. 
— ^The  following  new  species  are  described:  Turrasa  Oeayi,  T.  Decaryana,  T.  Humberti,  snd 
T.  macrantha. — E.  B.  Payaan. 

383.  Davbau,  J.    FicQs  Sanssreana  et  F.  eriobotryoides  Kunth  et  Bouch6.    Rev.  Hoitie. 
Paris]  91 :  389.    I919.--See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1809. 

384.  Db  Candollb,  Casimib.  New  species  of  Piper  from  Panama.  Smithsonian  Mifc 
Coll.  71*:  1-17.  1920. — In  this  paper,  based  upon  the  collections  of  H.  Pxttisb  and  W.  R. 
Maxon,  the  following  new  species  and  varieties  are  described:  Piper  minuUspictan,  P.  tptr- 
dinum,  P.  chiriquinutiif  P.  hirteUipeiiolutn,  P.  pdlmcLeanumf  P.  iaboganum.  P.  peretibuUUviti 
P.  latihracteum,  P.  pubietipulum,  P.  portdbeUenae,  P.  ohtMianwn,  P.  dumeiicola  var.  poso- 
menae,  P.  fatoanum,  P.  pdUidibracteumf  P.  aduncum  L.  var.  laevifolium,  P.  peracumnatimf 
P.  davidianum,  P.  lucigaudena,  P.  erectamentum,  P.  coUmenae,  P.  villiramulum,  P.  hiapidm 
8w.  var.  gamboanwn,  P.  Unuirmwronatum,  P.  Chamiaaonia  Steud.  var.  mbellihracievm,  P. 
aambuanumf  P.  callibracteumf  P.  avbnudibracUum^  P.  nitidifolium,  P,  garagaranum,  P. 
Afoxontt,  P.  magnantherutn.'^.  F.  Blake. 
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385.  Dixon,  Hbnbt  H.  Mahopiny  and  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  different  kinds  by 
their  microscopic  characters.    Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  15: 431-486.    $$  pi.    1918. 

386.  DoTLB,  JosBPH.  Observations  on  the  morphology  of  Larix  l^tol^sis.  Sci.  Proc. 
Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  15: 310-327.  $  pi.  1918. — There  is  a  distinct  natural  affinity  between  Larix 
and  PaeudotaugQf  not  recognised  in  current  systematic  classifications. — A.  E.  Waller. 

387.  Dbxtmmond,  J.  R.  Miliusaand  Saccopetalmn.  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1: 162-168.  1920. 
— ^The  history  of  the  genera  Militua  and  Saccopelalutn  (Anonaceae)  is  reviewed  and  the  char- 
acters of  the  genera  and  certain  species  are  discussed.  The  author  reduces  Saccopelalutn  to 
MiliiAeaf  which  he  then  redefines. — Wtnfield  Dudgeon. 

388.  Dtsr,  William  T.  Thisbi/ton.  Flora  Ciq>ensis:  being  a  systematic  description  of 
the  plants  of  the  Ciqw  Colony,  Caffrarla,  and  Port  Natal  (and  neighbouring  territories).  Svo^ 
Vol.  V,  Sect  II,  Part  III,  p.  S85-^$8.  L.  Reeve  &  Co. :  London,  1920.— The  present  part 
concludes  the  elaboration  of  the  Euphorbiaceae  by  J.  Hxttchinson  and  D.  Prain  and  con- 
tinues with  the  Ulmaceae  by  N.  E.  Brown  and  the  Moraceae  by  N.  E.  Brown  and  J.  Hutch- 
inson. The  following  new  species  and  new  combinations  are  included :  Drypetes  nataUneia 
(Cycloetemon  natdlenee'H.&rv,),  D,  argtUa  {Cycloetemon  argutusMiXlL,  Arg.), D.  Oerrardii  Hutch- 
inson ( Cyclostemon  argtUus  Sim. ,  not  Mtill.  Arg. ) ,  Celtie  Franksiae  N.  E.  Brown  ( Celtie  Soyauxii 
Wood,  not  Engl.).— J.  M.  Oreenman. 

389.  Eambs,  Edwin  H.  Another  exertional  specimen  of  Daucus  Carets.  Rhodora  21 : 
147-148.  1919. — ^An  account  of  another  specimen  of  a  dark-flowered  Daucus  Carota  L.  (see 
Rhodora  21:  70.  1919)  collected  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Sept.  11, 1918,  and  now  in  the 
Gray  Herbarium.  In  this  plant  the  petals  throughout  all  of  the  umbels  were  wholly  dark 
purple.  The  plant  bore  several  similar  compound  umbels  and  was  normal  in  all  respects  except 
petal  color.  The  article  is  concluded  with  a  short  discussion  relative  to  abnormal  flower- 
color  in  this  species. — James  P,  Poole, 

390.  Earlb,  F.  S.  Varieties  of  sugar  cane  in  Porto  Rico.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  and  Labor 
Porto  Rico  3 :  15-65.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1133. 

391.  EucxR,  A.  D.  E.  New  woody  plants  from  Mount  Biaquiling.  Leafl.  Philippine  Bot. 
8:  3069-3106.  1919. — ^This  is  article  121  of  this  publication  and  consists  of  the  descriptions 
of  new  species  of  flowering  plants  as  follows:  Papualthia  Bakeri,  Desmos  eUgans,  Ilex  apo* 
ensis  Elm.  var.  punctata,  Parsonsia  magnifolia,  Rhaphidophora  lagunensis,  R.  stenophylla, 
R.  trinervia,  Heterostemma  Herbertii,  Toxocarpus  rubricatdis,  Capparis  viridis,  Vemonia 
acuminaiissima,  Erycibe  Copelandii,  Weinmannia  lusonensis  Vid.  var.  puberula,  DiUenia 
reifferschiedia  F.-Vill.  var.  rosea,  Elaeocarpus  maquilingensis,  Antidesma  fusicarpum,  Qlo* 
ekidion  canescens,  Casearia  Zschokhei,  Cyrtandra  maquilingensis,  Cratoxylon  arboreum, 
Oomphostemma  cinereum,  Derris  canescens,  Spaiholobus  sanguineus,  Viscum  loranthi,  Mela' 
stoma  Holmani,  Astronia  MerriUii,  A,  Foxworthyi,  A,  maquilingensis,  Dysoxylum  testaceum, 
Ficus  maquilingensis,  Eugenia  Silvestrei,  E.  suhsulcata,  E,  maquilingensis,  Freycinetia 
robusta,  F.  subflageUala,  Plectronia  Mabesae,  Neonauclea  Kobbei,  Pegia  philippinensis,  Lepi* 
sanihes  perviridis,  Paiaquium  montanum,  Leea  pauciflora,  and  Leea  luzonensis, — E.  D.  Merrill. 

392.  £vRARD,  F.  Un  Alangimn  (Comacees)  nouveau  d'Indo-chine.  [A  new  Alangimn 
(Cornaceae)  from  Indo-China.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  524-525.  1  fig.  1919.— 
Alangium  decipiens,  a  species  new  to  science,  is  described  and  illustrated. — E.  B.  Payson. 

393.  Farwell,  Ou ver  A.  Tsuga  americana  (Mill.)  Farwell,  a  final  word.  Rhodora  21 : 
108-109.  1919.— In  a  previous  paper  (Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  41 :  621-629.  1914.),  the  present 
writer  published  the  name  of  our  common  northern  hemlock  as  Tsuga  americana  (Mill.) 
Farwell.  In  a  later  paper  (Rhodora  20:  185-188.  1918),  I  var  Tidestrom  criticised  this  new 
combination,  arguing  for  the  retention  of  the  name  Tsuga  canadensis  (L.)  Carr.,  and  giving 
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the  evidence  which  he  claimed  supported  his  contention.  This  paper  is  in  answer  to  the 
latter  and  attempts  to  show  wherein  Mr.  Tidbstrom's  arguments  are  not  convincing.— ^/omci 
P.  Poole. 

394.  Farwell,  OuvER  Atkins.  Necessary  changes  in  botanical  nomenclatiiFe.  Rhodon 
21 :  101-103.  1919. — The  Index  Kewensis  refers  Populiis  baUamifera  Miller  to  P.  deUoide*  and 
P.  heterophyllaf  but  the  writer  finds  that  a  careful  comparison  of  Miller's  description  with 
LiNNAEUs's  description  of  P.  balaamifera  shows  the  two  to  be  identical  and  therefore  P. 
baUamifera  Miller  should  be  referred  to  P  bcdsamifera  L.,  and  that  this  binomial  belongs  to 
the  Carolina  Poplar,  as  usually  understood,  since  in  the  last  analysis  the  Linnaean  species 
is  founded  on  that  of  Catesbt  who  described  this  Carolina  species.  The  writer  also  main- 
tains that  the  common  Balm  of  Gilead  should  be  P.  iacamahacca  Miller  instead  of  Aitok 
since  it  was  first  published  by  the  former  author.  A  form  of  the  latter  with  scanty  pubesc^ce 
he  published  as  var.  Michauxii  (Henry)  n.  comb.,  and  another  form  generally  without  cordate 
leaves  and  pubescence,  as  var.  lanceolata  (Marsh)  n.  comb.  This  last  is  the  northern  Balsam 
Poplar  that  has  so  generally  been  known  as  P.  baUamifera.  The  new  combination  is  in 
accordance  with  priority.  Veronica  peraica  Poir.  is  taken  up  instead  of  V.  Towmefortii  for 
the  species  long  known  as  V.  Buzbaumii.  The  reasons  for  the  change  are  given  with  the  bib- 
liography involved.  Viburnum  OpuluB  Linn.,  var.  americanum  (Mill.)  Ait.  In  Rhodora20: 
14r-15.  1918,  S.  F.  Blake  gives  his  reasons  for  dropping  the  ''(Mill.)"  from  the  authority 
for  this  variety  and  retaining  only  ''Ait."  The  writer  maintains  that  Blakb's  argument  was 
erroneously  drawn  and  gives  his  reason  for  retaining  Miller  as  an  authority. — Jamu  P. 
PooU. 

395.  Fawcett,  William,  and  A.  B.  Rendle.  Notes  on  Jamaica  plants.  (Continued.) 
Jour.  Botany  57:  312-314.  1919. — Euphorbiaceae.  II.  Notes  are  presented  on  the  genera 
MetUniaf  Dendrocousinaia  and  Accdypha.  The  following  species  and  varieties  are  described 
as  new:  Chaeiocarpua  cubensis,  Dendrocousinaia  alpina  and  Accdypha  virgata  L.  var.  jmbO' 
cens.  Chaetocarpua  globostu  (Mettenia  globoaus  Griseb.)  is  a  new  combination  proposed.- 
K.  M.  Wiegand. 

396.  Fernald,  M.  L.  Panicnm  §  Capillaria  in  New  England.  Rhodora  21:  llO-Ui 
1919. — Not  being  able  to  reconcile  the  New  England  plants  of  the  section  Capillaria  with  the 
treatment  published  by  Hitchcock  and  Chase  in  their  "North  American  Species  of  Pani- 
cum,"  the  writer  found  it  desirable  to  study  these  plants  from  a  new  standpoint.  The  autkon 
mentioned  thrust  all  the  eastern  P.  barbipulvinaium  Nash  into  P.  capillare  and  forced  much 
of  the  northwestern  P.  capillare  into  P.  barbipulvinaium.  The  writer  points  out  that  the 
characters  relied  upon  by  Hitchcock  and  Chase  for  the  separation  of  these  two  species  do 
not  hold  up  under  the  critical  examination  of  the  series  of  specimens  in  the  Gray  HerbariuD 
and  the  herbarium  of  the  New  England  Botanical  Club.  He  points  out  other  characters  of 
the  panicle  and  of  the  general  habit  which  serve  as  a  better  basis  of  distinction,  but  even  these 
are  not  constant,  and  the  writer,  in  common  with  Rtdbero,  considers  that  P.  barbipuhnnatum 
is  much  better  treated  as  a  variety  of  P.  capillare  than  as  a  distinct  species.  As  a  variety  it 
should  be  called  P.  capillare  var.  occidentale  Rydberg.  In  this  study  it  was  abo  found  thst 
the  common  indigenous  species  of  the  river-  and  lake-shores  of  most  of  New  England  had  bees 
merged  with  the  strikingly  dissimilar  P.  philadelphicum  Bemh.,  whereas  this  plant  is  di^ 
tinguished  at  once  from  P.  capillare  (including  P.  barbipulvinaium)  and  P.  philadelphicyM 
by  having  strictly  glabrous  pulvini  while  the  latter  species  have  the  pulvini  obviously  hispid. 
The  type  sheet  of  this  indigenous  New  England  species  was  collected  by  Tuckerman  and  indi- 
cated by  him  on  his  herbarium  label  as  a  new  species,  P.  aoboliferum.  This  name  has  twice 
been  published  in  synonymy  but  was  never  published  by  Tuckerman  himself.  The  writer 
considers  it  better  to  allow  Tuckeruan's  name  to  lapse  and  to  use  a  name  which  will  be 
open  to  no  question,  and  therefore  proposes  for  this  species  P.  Tuckermani  n.  sp.  A  key  is 
given  for  the  species  under  consideration.  The  bibliography  and  distribution  of  the  estab- 
lished species  are  given,  and  for  the  new  species  the  description,  list  of  characteristic 
specimens,  and  the  distribution. — James  P.  Poole. 
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397.  Fernald,  M.  L.  Rubus  idaeus  and  some  of  its  variatioiis  in  North  America.  Rho- 
dora  21:  89-96.  1919. — A  discussion  presenting  new  evidence  as  to  the  status  of  R,  id(ieu8 
and  its  varieties,  especially  those  in  North  America.  Descriptions  of  the  varieties  are  given 
in  considerable  detail,  their  synonyms  as  given  by  various  authors  are  discussed,  the  varieties 
are  contrasted  with  each  other  and  with  the  typical  R.  idaeus,  and  their  distribution  is  given. 
By  neither  Fockb  nor  Rtdberg  was  R.  idtieua  (typical)  admitted  as  more  than  an  introduced 
plant  in  North  America,  but  the  writer  presents  evidence  of  it  being  indigenous  on  the  Magda- 
len Islands,  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  presumably  elsewhere.  A  key  to 
the  variations  of  this  species  in  eastern  America  is  given  with  the  bibliography  and  distribu- 
tion of  each.  A  bibliography  of  the  species  confined  to  western  America  is  also  given. — James 
P.  Poole. 

396.  Fernald,  M.  L.  Bidens  connata  Muhl.,  var.  gracillipes,  n.  var.  Rhodora  21:  103- 
104.  1919. — ^The  writer  gives  a  description  of  this  new  variety,  also  a  list  of  characteristic 
specimens  and  the  stations  where  they  were  collected,  the  latter  all  located  on  Cape  Cod.  A 
comparison  of  this  variety  with  the  somewhat  similar  B,  connata  var.  petiolata  (Nutt.)  Far- 
well,  and  with  the  typical  B.  conncUa,  is  also  given. — James  P,  Poole, 

399.  Fernald,  M.  L.  Two  new  MyriophyUnms  and  a  species  new  to  the  United  States. 
Rhodora  21:  120-124.  1919. — Description,  distribution,  and  bibliography  of  Myriophyllum 
exalhescens  n.  sp.  This  species  has  heretofore  passed  as  M,  spicatum  L.  in  America.  The 
writer  points  out,  however,  several  differences  between  the  latter  species,  which  is  of  Eurasia, 
and  the  American  plant.  Description,  distribution,  and  bibliography  of  M,  magdalense  n.  sp. 
This  species  which  occurs  in  the  Magdalen  Islands  is  like  AT.  exdlbescens  in  foliage  and  in  the 
whitening  of  the  stem  upon  drying,  but  is  proposed  as  a  new  species  because  the  fruit  is  so 
unlike  that  in  the  latter  species.  Other  points  of  difference  are  noted.  In  the  Gray  Her- 
barium among  the  various  species  which  have  been  erroneously  called  by  their  collectors 
Myriophyllum  verticillatum,  the  writer  found  a  sheet  from  Farewell  Bend,  Crook  Co.,  Oregon, 
collected  in  July,  1694,  by  J.  B.  Leiberg  (no.  465)  which  proved  to  be  a  well  known  species 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  M.  elatinoides  Gaudichaud.,  one  of  a  group  of  species  confined 
to  southern  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  and  America,  but  not  known  in  Africa 
or  Eurasia.  It  has  never  before  been  reported  north  of  Mexico,  but  a  foot-note  to  the  writer's 
article  states  that  since  this  article  went  into  type  a  sheet  has  been  received  from  Prof. 
Morton  E.  Peck,  collected  in  Des  Chutes  River,  Oregon,  July  27,  1914  (Peck  no.  6718).— 
James  P.  Poole. 

400.  Fernald,  M.  L.  A  new  Polygonum  from  southeastern  Massachusetts.  Rhodora  21 : 
140-142.  1919.^While  exploring  the  ponds  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1913,  the  author 
noted  a  strictly  indigenous  annual  Polygonum  of  the  sandy  pond-margins  which  was  obviously 
related  to  P.  Persicaria  L.  but  which  had  more  slender  and  more  richly  colored  spikes.  In 
explorations  made  in  1918  the  plant  was  found  to  be  universally  distributed  on  Cape  Cod, 
and  everjrwhere  a  plant  strictly  of  the  pond  margins,  while  P.  Persicaria  was  naturally  abun- 
dant near  houses  and  about  the  farms.  The  indigenous  species  held  its  own  peculiar  differ- 
ences with  constancy,  and  more  detailed  study  in  the  herbarium  brought  out  other  points  of 
difference  which  justify  the  description  of  this  plant  as  Polygonum  puritanorum  n.  sp.  The 
description  and  the  distribution  of  the  species  are  given,  with  comments  on  the  relationship 
with,  and  the  distinguishing  differences  between  this  and  allied  species. — James  P.  Poole, 

401.  Fernald,  M.  L.  The  identity  of  Angelica  lucida.  Rhodora  21 :  144-147.  1919.— 
Angelica  lucida  was  described  by  Cornut  in  his  ''History  of  Canadian  Plants"  in  1635.  It 
was  soon  cultivated  in  various  gardens  of  Europe,  described  in  numerous  works  of  the  18th 
century,  and  was  taken  up  by  Linneus  in  the  ''Species  Plantarum"  (1753)  as  a  valid  species 
under  Cornut's  original  name.  The  species  was  accepted  by  post-Linnean  authors  but  after 
1840,  when  Torret  and  Gray  cast  a  doubt  upon  it,  the  plant  was  omitted  from  most  subse- 
quent treatments  of  the  American  flora.  Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  statement 
by  Torret  and  Gray,  however.  Dr.  Gray  had  for  a  time  surmised  that  the  seashore  Angelica 
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.of  northeastern  America  now  passing  as  CcelopUurum  actaeifolium^  was  Angelica  ludda^  and 
^  n  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Manual,  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  Archangelica  peregrina,  is  the 
note:  'Terhaps  it  is  the  Angelica  Iticida  L.''    In  the  5th  edition  (1867),  however,  the  plant 
was  formally  taken  up  as  Archangelica  Omelini  DC,  while  in  Watson  and  Coui/teb's  revi* 
sion  (ed.  6)  it  became  CoelopUurum  Omelini  Lebed.    The  writer  finds  from  familiarity  with 
the  plant  in  the  field,  and  from  a  comparison  of  sheets  collected  in  eastern  Canada,  with  Gob- 
kxtt'b  plate,  that  the  latter  author's  Angelica  Iticida,  published  in  1635,  actually  was  of  Csnad- 
ian  origin,  and  that  he  illustrated  a  very  characteristic  small  specimen  of  the  species  which 
has  recently  passed  as  Coelofluerum  actaeifoliutn  (Michx.)  Coulter  &  Rose.    The  plant  ii, 
then,  reinstated  and  should  hereafter  be  called  CoelopUurum  lucidum  (L.)  n.  comb.    The 
synonymy  and  the  distribution  of  the  plant  are  given.    A  plant  differing,  in  the  characters  of 
the  involucels,  from  the  typical  species  is  also  described  as  C.  Itundum,  {onnA  frandoeum,  n.  f., 
and  the  stations  where  it  is  known  to  occur  are  given. — James  P,  Poole. 

402.  Fernald,  M.  L.  The  variations  of  Ranuncultts  repens.  Rhodora  21:  169.  1919.— 
The  writer  gives  a  brief  key  to  the  more  pronounced  varieties  of  Ranunculiu  repent  h.—Jama 
P.  Poole. 

403.  Fbrnald,  M.  L.  Coreopsis  rosea  Nutt,  forma  leucantbai  n.  f.  Rhodora  21: 171. 
1919. — At  Buck  Pond,  Harwich,  Mass.,  in  August,  1918,  where  the  ordinary  pink  forai  of 
Coreopsis  rosea  makes  a  border  of  color  at  the  margin  of  the  pond,  the  writer  found  a  milk- 
white  form  also  abundant,  for  which  he  proposes  the  above  name. — James  P.  Poole. 

404.  Fernald,  M.  L.  The  white-flowered  bird's  eye  primrose.  Rhodora  21 :  148.  1919. 
— The  white-flowered  form  of  Primula  misiassinica  Michx.  which  is  occasionally  seen,  is  very 
abundant  in  Newfoundland,  often  being  the  only  color  seen.  Because  of  its  strong  contnet 
with  the  typical  form  of  the  species,  the  author  designates  it:  Primula  misiassinica  Michx., 
forma  leucantha,  n.  f .  The  type  specimen  was  collected  on  the  borders  of  ponds  on  the  lime- 
stone tableland,  alt.  200-300  m..  Table  Mountain,  Port  k  Port  Bay. — James  P.  Poole. 

405.  Ftson,  p.  F.  The  Indian  species  of  Erlocaulon.  Jour.  Indian  Hot.  1:  49-53.  IS 
fig.  1919. — ^The  author  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  groups  of  Eriocaulon  occurring  in  Indift 
pre.liminary  to  a  full  revision  of  the  genus  soon  to  be  published.  He  finds  that  previous  au- 
thors have  failed  to  note  the  natural  groups;  and  that  Rtjhland's  treatment  in  "Das  Pflanien- 
reich''  is  especially  artiflcial.  The  characters  heretofore  used  have  been  largely  ecologieal 
or  otherwise  unessential.  Eight  groups  are  given,  as  follows:  (I)  Simplicis,  19  sp.,  (II) 
Setaceum,  2  sp.,  (Ill)  Hxrsutae^  6  sp.,  (IV)  Anisopetalaef  6  sp.,  (V)  Scariosas,  3  sp.,  (VI) 
Cristato-sepalaef  8  sp.,  (VII)  Connato^epalae  (not  in  India),  (VIII)  Leucanlherae^  6  Q). 
The  species  in  each  group  are  listed  by  name  but  not  described ;  thus  eleven  new  species  sn 
named  without  descriptions.  These  are  as  follows:  E.  Oeoffreyif  E,  barboHiaprae,  E.  roseum^ 
E.  Dianae,  E.  Sedgvnchii^  E.  Rhodaef  E.  Edujardii,  E,  Margaretae,  E.  Eleanorae,  E.  Thtmanit 
E.  horsley^kundae.  Much  confusion  as  to  the  range  of  species  has  arisen  through  faulty  under- 
standing of  the  characters  and  speciflc  limits.  An  interesting  parallel  evolutionary  develop- 
ment in  several  groups  is  noted  and  discussed. — K.  M.  Wiegand. 

406.  Ftson,  P.  F.  Short  notes  on  distribution,  etc.  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1 :  125-127.  1  fg- 
1919. — ^A  new  locality  is  recorded  in  India  for  Impatiens  tangachee  Bedd.  The  collection  a 
recorded  of  two  blue-flowered  plants,  identical  in  other  characters  with  Heterocca-pus  giaber 
Wight  and  H.  hirsutus  Wight,  species  described  as  having  yellow  flowers.  Apparently  B. 
glaher  and  H.  hirsutiu  have  yellow  flowers  at  lower  altitudes,  and  blue  flowers  at  higher  alti- 
tudes, and  represent  a  glabrous  and  a  hairy  variety  of  a  single  species.  It  is  suggested  thst 
in  these  four  plants  there  are  ''two  pairs  of  Mendelian  allelomorphs  segregating. "  The  author 
found  a  staminate  flower  on  a  carpellate  tree  of  Hydnocarpus  alpinus  Wtk.,  and  calls  brief 
attesiion  to  its  possible  bearing  on  the  problem  of  sex  in  flowering  plants. — Winfield  Dudgw^ 
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407.  Gaonepain,  F.  Vemonla  nouveaiix  d'lndo-Chine.  [New  Vemonias  from  Indo- 
China.]  Bull.  Mub.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  487-408.  1919.— The  following  species  are  charac- 
terized as  new  to  science:  Vemonia  BtUansae,  V.  Bonaparteif  V,  Chevalierif  V.  Eberhardtii, 
V.  macrachaeniaf  V.  Pierreiy  V.  Principia,  V.  aaigonennSy  V.  8ubactuU%8,  F.  Thorelii,  V. 
Umkinenna,  and  V.  virgata, — E,  B,  Payaon, 

408.  Gagnepain,  F.  Nottveaux  Begonia  d'Asie;  quelques  synonymes.  [New  Begonias 
from  Asia;  a  few  synonyms.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 194-201, 276-283.  19  fig,  1919. 
— ^The  following  new  species,  new  names  and  new  specific  combinations  are  proposed:  Begonia 
Balanaaeana,  B.  bavienaiSf  B,  Boiaiana,  B.  Bonii,  B.  Delavayi,  B.  Dudauxii,  B.  Eherhardtiif 
B.  Oeoffrayif  B,  Harmandxi,  B.  hymenophylla^  B,  Lecomteif  B,  Pierrei,  B,  tiamenaia,  B,  tali" 
eim<,  B,  Umhi'Mnaiaf  B.  Wilsonii^  B,  aaleienaia  {Meeiera  aalazienaia  Gaud.),  B.  Decaianeana 
(B.  aptera  Decne.)  and  B,  Hayatae  (B,  apiera  Hayata). — E,  B,  Payaon, 

409.  Gagnepain,  F.  Acareosperma,  un  genre  nouveau  d'Anq)61idac6e8.  [Acareospermay 
a  new  genus  of  the  Ampelidaceae.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 131-132.  1919. — Acareo- 
aperma  Spireanum  from  southern  Asia  is  described  as  a  new  species  and  the  type  of  a  new 
genus. — E.  B.  Payaon. 

410.  Gagnepain,  F.  Quelques  Pas8lfk>rac6es  nouTelles  ou  critiques  des  genres  Adenia 
et  Passiflora.  [Some  new  or  critical  species  of  the  Passifloraceous  genera  Adenia  and  Passi- 
flora.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 126-130.  1919. — ^The  following  species  and  varieties 
from  southern  Asia  are  characterised  as  new  to  science:  Adenia  Chevdlieri,  A.  Harmandii, 
A.  parvifolia,  A,  Pierrei,  Paaaiflora  ociandra,  P.  octandra  var.  cochinchinenaiaf  P.  octandra 
▼ar.  attopenaia,  P.  octandra  var.  glaberrima. — E.  B,  Payaon, 

411.  GoDFBBT,  M.  J.  The  problem  of  the  British  marsh  orchids.  Jour.  Botany  57: 
137-142.  1919. — ^Are  there  two  or  three  species  of  British  bog  orchids,  and  are  all  other  forms 
hybrids  of  these  three?  Is  O,  praetermiaaa  Druce  a  valid  species  or  a  hybrid?  Is  O.  latifolia 
a  good  species  or  is  it  mainly  O.  praetermiaaaf  The  paper  deals  with  these  questions,  but  with- 
out finding  their  solution.  The  author  considers  in  detail  the  value  of  characters,  especially 
the  spotting  of  the  leaves.  Mb.  RoLrs's  contention  that  O.  praetermiaaa  is  true  O.  latifolia 
18  discussed  at  length.  The  author  has  seen  0.  latifolia  in  many  parts  of  Europe  where  O. 
praetermiaaa  is  not  found.  He  concludes  that  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  O.  praetermiaaa  is 
the  O.  latifolia  of  English  authors,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  is  O,  latifolia  L.  as  under- 
stood on  the  Continent.  Most  of  the  spotted  European  orchids  are  sometimes  found  without 
spots.  Mb.  McKbchnib  has  suggested  that  ring-spotted  latifolia  was  originally  a  hybrid 
between  macvlaia  and  praetermiaaa.  The  behavior  of  other  orchid  hybrids  is  compared  with 
this  case.  All  evidence  goes  to  show  that  when  spotted  macvlaia  is  crossed  with  an  imspotted 
species,  the  offspring  is  not  spotted.  The  problems  arising  here  are  classified  by  the  author. 
Two  main  problems,  and  seven  special  points  should  receive  investigation.  Hope  is  expressed 
that  botanists  will  make  some  artificial  crosses  with  these  parents.  It  is  suggested  that  soil 
be  used  in  which  the  parent  grew,  as  an  organism  (Rhizoctonia)  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
seeds  may  germinate.  (See  F.  E.  Weiss,  on  Seeds  and  Seedlings  of  Orchids,  Proc.  Manchester 
Microsc.  Soc.  1917). — K,  M.  Wiegand, 

412.  GuiBiN,  P.  [Rev.  of:  Bebgeb,  Mabie-Gaston.  fitude  organognq>liique»  anatom- 
iqne  et  phannacologique  de  la  famille  des  Tum^rac^es.  (Oiginognphic,  anatomic  and  pharma- 
cologic study  of  the  family  Tumeraceae.)  270  p.  6S  pi,  Vigot  Frdres:  Paris,  1919.]  Bull. 
Sci.  Pharm.  26:  533.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  805. 

413.  GniLLAUMiN,  A.  Contribution  k  la  flore  de  la  Nouvelle-Cal^donia.  [Contribution  to 
tii0  flora  of  New  CaledonU.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 213-217,  288-295.  372-378,  49^ 
505.  1919. — In  continuation  of  previous  similar  articles,  the  author  publishes  in  these  several 
napers  lists  of  species  collected  in  New  Caledonia  by  various  collectors.    Critical  notes  are 

-included  and  some  citation  of  synonymy.    The  following  new  specific  diagnoses  and  new 
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combinations  occur:  Pittosporum  dzumacense,  Paychotria  microgloasa  Baill.  {Uragoga  miero' 
glossa  Baill.) f  Chryaophyllum  Francii  Guillaum.  &  Dubard,  and  Ccdycorecies  ovigena  (Evge- 
nia  ovigera  Brong.  A  Gris.). — E,  B,  Payaon, 

414.  Heribert-Nilsson,  Nils.  Ezperimentelle  Studien  fiber  Variabilltftty  ^Ndtnng,  Art- 
bildung  iind  Evolution  in  der  Gattung  SaUz.  [Experimental  studies  on  variability,  diviskm, 
Bpecies-formation  and  evolution  in  the  genus  Saliz.]  Acta  Univ.  Lund  [Acta  Reg.  See.  Pbysiog. 
Lund  N.  S.  29".  No.  28.1  N.  S.  14  (Avd.  2««):  1-145.  1918.— This  is  an  extensive  account 
of  experimental  studies  in  Scdix,  Many  hybrids  are  designated,  described  and  illustrated. 
No  new  species  are  described. — E.  B,  Payson, 

415.  Hitchcock,  A.  S.  History  of  the  Mexican  grass,  Ixophorus  unisetus.  Jour.  W^ 
ington  [D.  C]  Acad.  Sci.  9: 546-551.  1919. — The  nomenclatorial  history  of  this  species,  which 
has  previously  been  described  under  five  different  specific  names  and  referred  to  four  genera, 
is  reviewed  and  its  synonymy  cited. — Helen  M.  Gilkey. 

416.  Hole,  R.  S.  A  new  species  of  Tamarix.  Indian  Forester  45:  247-249.  1919.- 
Tamarix  Troupii  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  species  found  in  the  United  Provinces,  briefly 
described  here. — E,  N,  Munns, 

417.  Hopkins,  L.  S.  The  occurrence  and  distribution  of  Vasey's  pondweed  in  North- 
eastern Ohio.  Torreya  19:  243-244.  1919. — PotamoigeUm  Vaseyi  Bobbins  was  first  collected 
in  Ohio  by  the  writer  at  Brady's  Lake,  Portage  County,  June  22,  1912.  It  has  since  been 
found  in  Ashtabula  County  in  1918,  and  at  Sandy  Lake,  Portage  County  in  1919.  It  b 
not  included  in  Schaffxer's  ''Ohio  Catalogue  of  Vascular  Plants."  The  descriptions  in 
the  current  manuals  are  corrected  as  follows:  (1)  Fruiting  stems  are  not  rare,  (2)  the  larger 
leaves  do  not  always  float,  (3)  fruiting  steins  are  not  limited  to  shallow  water. — J.  C.  NeU(m» 


418.  Jackson,  A.  B.,  and  A.  J.  Wilmott.  Barbarea  rivularis  in  Britain.  Jour.  Botany 
57 :  304-306.  1919.— This  paper  is  a  reply  to  one  by  M  arsh all  (Jour.  Botany  57 :  211.  1919). 
Marshall  was  in  error  in  recording  B.  rivularis  as  new  to  Britain.  It  was  shown  (Jour.  Bot- 
any 54: 202.  1916)  that  B,  ritndaria  is  B.  vtdgaria  var.  silvestria  Fr.,  a  form  not  uncommon  in 
Britain.  The  length  of  the  silique  in  these  various  forms,  and  in  a  specimen  sent  to  the 
authors  by  M  arsh  all,  is  discussed.  The  strict-fruited  form  of  B,  vulgaris  has  frequently  been 
confused  with  B,  airictaf  but  they  can  scarcely  be  confused  by  one  who  knows  them  in  the 
field.  Marshall  has  overlooked  the  important  contribution  by  Spraqtte  and  Hutchinsox 
(Jour.  Botany  46:  106.  1908)  where  the  two  forms  are  clearly  differentiated.  The  shape 
and  size  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  leaf  is  of  minor  importance.  Stmb  may  have  confused 
B,  airicta  and  B,  rivulariaf  as  Marshall  says,  but  this  is  uncertain. — K,  M,  Wiegand, 

419.  Jauch,  Bbrthb.  Quelques  points  de  Tanatomie  et  de  la  biologie  des  Polygidacta. 
[Certain  details  of  the  anatomy  and  biology  of  Polygalaceae.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Gen^e  10: 47-8i 
16  fig.  1918. — A  study  of  Polygcda  ChamaiBhiixua  and  closely  related  species  leads  the  author 
to  consider  the  family  Xanthophyllaceae  of  Gaonepain  as  untenable.  Xanthophf^tm  'n 
retained,  as  indicated  by  Chodat,  in  the  family  Polygalaceae  because  of  the  stmcture  of  the 
flower  and  the  characteristic  pollen.  The  stamens  of  Polygalaceae  are  four-celled,  but  bf 
reduction  of  the  inferior  cells  a  type  with  two  or  three  cells  may  be  obtained.  The  four-celied 
type  is  the  more  primitive.  The  ovules  of  Polygalaceae  receive  parietal  vascular  bundka 
The  ovary  is  divided  into  two  cells  by  a  wall  and  the  placentation  is  parietal  althou^  MppBi- 
ently  axillary. — W,  H,  Emig, 

420.  Lam,  H.  J.  The  Verbenaceae  of  the  Iffalayan  ArchipelagOy  together  with  those  froa 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Philippines,  the  Bismark-Archipelago,  and  the  Pialau-  and  CaiuUa^ 
Islands.  S7t  p,,  S  pi.  Groningen,  March  31,  1919.  [Doctorate  Dissertation.]— This  work 
represents  a  critical  revision  of  the  family  based  on  a  study  of  collections  in  the  herbaria  of 
Leiden,  Utrecht,  and  Berlin.    Keys  for  determination  and  descriptions  are  given  for  28  genera 
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and  305  species.  Two  genera  and  31  specie^  are  described  as  new  to  science.  The  new  genera 
are  Xerocarpa,  monotypic  from  New  Guinea,  and  Viticiprenma  from  the  Philippines,  New 
Guinea,  and  other  islands,  both  of  the  tribe  Viticoideaef  the  first  of  the  subtribe  Teysmannio^ 
dendreae,  the  second  of  the  subtribe  Viticeae,  New  species  are:  CcUlicarpa  glabra,  C.  lacini' 
ata,  Clerodendron  alhiflos,  C.  coccineum,  C.  kalaotoense,  C.  macrocalyx,  C.  membranijolium, 
Paradaya  nervosa,  F,  aquamata,  Geunsia  PtdUt,  Gmelina  Ledermanni,  0.  palaiDensia,  O. 
Schlechterij  Premna  alba,  P.  angustiflora,  P.  angusiifolia,  P.  bomeenais,  P,  Curranii,  P. 
Ledermanni,  P.  macrophylla,  P.  paulobarbata,  P.  Peekelii,  P.  regularis,  P.  Rutienii,  P. 
sessilifoliay  Vitex  Curranii,  V.  glandulosa,  V,  ItUeoglandulosa,  V,  macrophylla,  V.  Merrillii, 
Xerocarpa  avicenniaefoliola.  A  supplement  from  the  Buitenzorg  herbarium  will  soon  follow. 
[See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1830.]— /f.  /.  Lam, 

421.  Lecomte,  Henri.  Sapotac^es  recueillies  k  Madagascar  par  M.  Perrier  de  la  Bathie. 
[Sapotaceous  plants  collected  in  Madagascar  by  M.  Perrier  de  la  Bathie.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat. 
[Paris]  25 :  26^275.  5  fig.  1919. — In  addition  to  several  species  previously  known  the  follow- 
ing species  and  varieties  new  to  science  were  collected :  Sideroxylon  Perrieri,  S.  Perrieri  var. 
oblongifolium,  S.  saxorum,  S.  collinum,  and  S,  madagaacarienae. — E.  B.  Payaon. 

422.  Lecomte,  Henri.  Quelques  Sapotac^es  Africaines.  [Several  African  Sapotaceae.] 
Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25: 189-193.  7  fig,  1919.— The  genus  Pachyatela  is  believed  to 
contain  two  sections,  Eupachyatela  and  Zeyherella,  which  are  here  defined.  The  following 
new  combination  is  made  and  new  species  described:  Pachyatela  Antuneaii  (Engl.)  H.  Lee. 
{Chryaophyllum  Antuneaii  Engl.)  and  P.  Pobeguiniana  Pierre. — E,  B.  Payaon, 

423.  Lecomte,  Henri.  A  propos  du  genre  Planchonella  Pierre  de  la  famille  des  Sapota- 
c6es.  [In  regard  to  the  genus  Planchonella  Pierre  of  the  family  Sapotaceae.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist. 
Nat.  [Paris]  25 :  123-125.  1919. — Planchonella  is  considered  to  be  worthy  only  of  sectional  rank 
under  the  genus  Sideroxylon  but  Seraaliaia  which  is  similar  in  fruit  characters  is  held  to  be 
distinct  from  Sideroxylon  for  other  reasons.  The  following  new  combination  is  suggested: 
Sideroxylon  racemoaum  (Planchonella  racemoaa  Pierre). — E,  B.  Payaon. 

424.  Lecomte,  Henri.  Un  Labourdonnaisia  nouveau  (Sapotac^es)  de  Madagascar.  [A 
new  Labourdonnaisia  (Sapotaceae)  from  Madagascar.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris]  25:  53- 
55.  1919. — Labourdonnaiaia  hexandra  is  described  as  new  to  science  and  there  is  given  a  brief 
characterization  of  the  other  known  species  of  this  genus. — E,  B,  Payaon, 

425.  L£veill£,  H.  Souvenir  de  guerre.  [War  recollection.]  Bull.  Geog.  Bot.  1918 f 
143-145.  1918. — Fumaria  graminifolia,  Anacyclua  Duguei,  Artemiaia  Duguei,  Convolvulua 
Duguei,  and  Omithogalum  Duguei  are  described  as  new  species.  Ononia  Matrix  L.  var.  integ* 
rijolia  is  described  as  a  new  variety.  The  forms  new  to  science  are  described  from  southeast- 
em  Europe.  The  paper  also  includes  a  list  of  recognized  phanerogamic  species  from  the  same 
region. — /.  R,  Schramm, 

431^,  Long,  Batard.  Notes  on  the  American  occurrence  of  Crepis  biennis.  Rhodora  21 : 
209-214.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  347. 

427.  Long,  Batabd.  The  specific  characters  of  Eragrostis  peregrina  and  its  two  allies. 
Rhodora  21 :  133-140.  1919. — ^Hackbl  based  his  Eragroatia  piloaa  var.  conder^a  upon  a  weed 
occurring  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Palace  Garden  at  Karlsruhe.  When  K.  M.  Wibgand  renamed 
this  plant  E,  peregrina  in  1917  he  had  material  from  eight  stations.  The  writer  has  recently 
had  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  the  characters  of  this  same  plant  from  several 
hundreds  of  specimens  from  more  than  fifty  stations,  which  have  accumulated  at  Philadelphia, 
having  been  collected  in  the  surrounding  country.  He  compares  in  considerable  detail  the 
characters  of  this  species  with  those  of  its  two  closest  allies,  E.  piloaa  and  E.  Purahii,  ampli- 
fying and  reconsidering  the  characters  advanced  by  above  mentioned  authors,  and  weighing 
their  critical  comments.    The  article  is  concluded  by  a  summary  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
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actera  of  the  three  species.  From  his  investigation  the  author  states  his  belief  that,  wbOe 
E.  peregrina  and  E.  Purahii  are  very  definite  species  units,  the  material  grouped  under  B. 
pilosa  shows  such  an  amoimt  of  variation  as  to  give  the  strong  suspicion  that  this  is  by  oo 
means  a  homogeneous  series. — James  P.  Poole, 

428.  Marshall,  E.  S.  Notes  on  Somerset  plants  for  1918.  Jour.  Botany  57:  147-151 
1919.  [To  be  continued.] — ^This  is  a  report  of  field  work  done  in  1918  by  the  author  and  ser- 
eral  other  contributors.  A  long  list  of  species  and  varieties  is  given,  with  new  loealitiei, 
and  notes  on  interesting  points. — K.  M,  Wiegand. 

429.  Meteb,  Rud.  Echlnopsis  glgantea  R.  Mey.  spec.  nov.  Monatsschr.  fur  Eakteen- 
kunde  29: 58-50.  1919. — ^This  was  found  in  cultivation  at  Gharlottenburg,  the  original  eooi- 
try  being  unknown  though  probably  Argentina.  The  species  is  compared  with  E,  foltis 
Monv. — A.  /S.  Hitchcock, 

430.  MooRB,  Spbncbb  Le  M.  Alabastn  diversa.  Part  XXX.  [Plantae  Rogersiantt. 
iv.]  Jour.  Botany  57: 160.  1919. — This  instalment  contains  only  a  description  of  PhyWoh 
ihtis  Rogereii  Hutchinson  sp.  nov.,  which  was  omitted  from  the  treatment  of  Pkyllanilm, 
where  it  should  have  appeared.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Transvaal. — K,  M,  Wiegand. 

431.  Nakai,  Takbnobhin.  Notulae  ad  plantas  Japoniae  et  Koreae  XXI.  [Notes  on  tti 
plants  of  Ji^Mui  and  Korea,  XXI.]  Bot.  Mag.  Tdkyd  33 :  193-216.  1919.— This  article  contaiu 
notes  and  descriptions  of  new  species,  varieties  and  forms  in  the  following  genera:  CepkaU- 
taxua,  Torreya,  Picea,  Pinue,  Popidue,  Cercidiphyllum,  Pyrue,  Viola,  Eleagnus^  Rkododn- 
dron,  SideroxyUm,  Vihumutn,  Patrinia  and  MimtUua,  New  combinations  and  names  are  gtra 
for  many  plajits. — Roxana  Stinchfield  Ferris, 

432.  Nelson,  James  C.  The  new  genus  Bromellca  (Thurb.)  Farwell.  Rhodora  21: 
215-216.  1919. — ^The  writer  questions  whether  the  characters  taken  by  Fabwbll  in  estab- 
lishing the  genus  Bromelica  (Rhodora  21:  76-78)  are  correct.  He  agrees  that  Fabwvll's 
arguments  in  support  of  the  new  genus  are  convincing  as  long  as  the  delimitation  of  the  geaoB 
Melica  is  based  on  the  characters  taken  by  most  American  authors  as  distinctive,  but  belie?ei 
that  the  problem  of  distinguishing  Melica  might  be  better  solved,  not  by  a  separation  of  the 
genus,  but  by  an  attempt  to  find  a  different  set  of  characters  on  which  to  base  the  delimitatioa. 
He  points  out  that  Hackel,  in  his  key  to  the  Fesiuceae  (in  Enolbb  and  Prantl,  Nat.  Pflani- 
enfam.  ii.  Abt.  2,  p.  61-64),  takes  as  the  basb  of  his  dichotomy  (1)  the  presence  of  impexfeet 
flowers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  spikelet;  (2)  the  number  of  such  flowers,  not  their  texton 
or  arrangement.  Using  these  as  the  distingubhing  characters,  Bromelica  might  still  renuun 
as  a  subgenus  of  Melica,  but  the  nearest  ally  of  Melica  among  American  grasses  .would  then  be 
Diarrhena  and  not  Bromiie  or  Festiuia,  The  delimiting  characters  of  the  American  authors, 
namely,  the  texture  and  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  lemmas,  would  then  become  characten 
of  subgeneric  rank. — James  P,  Poole, 

433.  OsTEKFBLD,  C.  H.  ContrHmtlons  to  West  Australian  botany,  Part  II.  Dansk  Bot 
Ark.  2* :  1-66.  i6fig.,6  pi,  1918.— The  first  part.  Stray  notes  from  the  Tropical  West  Austnlift, 
contains  general  remarks  on  the  vegetation  of  Northwestern  Australia  with  list  of  species  col- 
lected during  short  visits.  New  species :  AbiUilon  flavum  and  Frankenia  ambita.  The  second 
part,  A  Revision  of  the  West  Australian  species  of  Trlglochin,  Crassnla  TTlllaea)  and  Franksdi. 
describes  three  additional  new  species  of  Frankenia:  F,  Maidenii,  F.  interioris  and  F,  com* 
pacta.  The  third  part,  Chenopodlaceae  from  West  Australia,  by  Ovb  Paulbbn,  lists  30  species, 
of  which  Kochia  Ostenfeldiif  Arthrocnemum  Benthamif  A,  (?)  pruinosum  and  A.  hrachystO' 
chyum,  are  new. — A,  Oundersen, 

434.  Pbllbobin,  FBANgois.  Un  curleux  Kapokier  k  fruits  en  sablier,  iV>mbaT  baoiio- 
pozense  P.  Beauv.  var.  Vullletil  Pellegrin.  [A  curious  silk-cotton  tree  with  fruits  in  the  fom 
of  an  hour-glass,  Bombaz  buonopozense  P.  Beauv.  var.  Vuilletii  Pellegrin.]    Bull.  Mus.  Hist 
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Nat.  [Paris]  25: 379-380.  1  fig,  1919.— The  author  describes  and  illustrates  a  new  variety  of 
Bombax  buanopozenae  P.  Beauv.  under  the  varietal  name  VuiUeiii.  Due  to  the  strangling 
e£fect  of  the  coriaceous,  deciduous  calyx,  the  fruits  assume  a  form  suggestive  of  an  hour-glass. 
— E.  B,  Payson, 

435.  Pbllbobin,  FBANgois.  Polymorphisme  des  feuilles  du  Lierre  common  au  Portugal. 
[The  polymorphism  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  ivy  of  Portugal.]  Bull.  Soc.  Hot.  Gendve  10: 
380-382.  1  pi,  1918.— The  leaves  of  the  ivy  collected  in  various  parts  of  Portugal  present  a 
remarkable  polymorphism.  In  spite  of  this  variation,  only  one  species,  Hedera  Helix  L.,  is 
present. — W,  H,  Emig, 

436.  Pbnnbll,  FBANas  W.  Scrophulariaceae  of  the  local  flonu  V.  Torreya  19:  23&-242. 
1919. — This  final  installment  concludes  the  tribe  BuchnerecLe  with  Buchnera  (1  species),  and 
adds  the  last  tribe  Rhinantheae,  containing  Schwcdbea  (1  species),  Caaiilleja  (1  species),  Rhi' 
namthns  (1  species),  Pedicularia  (2  species)  and  Melampyrum  (1  species,  1  variety).  The 
notes  on  synonymy  and  distribution  are  continued.  A  list  of  local  specimens  of  the  author's 
collecting  is  appended,  including  52  named  forms.  The  name  of  the  Vlth  tribe  is  corrected  to 
read  Veroniceae.  [Previous  installments  have  appeared  in:  Torreya  19:  107-119.  Ihid, 
142-1S2.    Ibid.  161-171.    Ibid,  205-216.]— J.  C.  Nelson. 

437.  Pbtch,  T.  A  new  variety  of  Szacum  zeylanicum  Roxb.  Ann.  Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Pera- 
deniya  7:  43,  44.  PI,  1,  1919. — Exacum  zeylanicum  Roxb.  var.  Lewieii  Petch  is  described, 
and  the  anthers  of  it  and  allied  forms  are  figured. — E,  D.  Merrill, 

438.  Petch,  T.  Alocasla  indica  Schott.  Ann.  Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Peradeniya  7:  53-^. 
1919. — ^The  author  shows  that  the  Ceylon  form  recorded  as  Alocasia  indica  is  really  A,  macroV' 
rkiza  Schott.—^.  D.  Merrill, 

439.  Pbtbib,  D.  Descriptions  of  new  native  flowering  plants.  Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zea- 
land Inst.  51:  106-107.  1919. — Describes  Lagenophora  cuneata,  Urtica  aspera,  Thelymitra 
caeeia,  Brachycome  lir^earie,  new  species. — L.  W,  Riddle, 

440.  PuBPUS,  J.  A.  Pachyphytmn  oviferum  J.  A.  Purpus  nov.  spec.  Monatsschr.  ftlr 
Kakteenkunde  29: 100-103.  1  fig,  1919. — The  type  was  collected  at  Barranca  Bagre  near  the 
San  Rafael  mines,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  by  J.  A.  Pubpus  in  1911. — A,  S,  Hitchcock. 

ft 

441.  QmsxTMBiNO  t  Aboubllbs,  E.  Studies  of  Phil^ipine  bananas.  Philippine  Agric. 
Rev.  12*:  1-73.  SO  pi.  1919. — ^Most  of  the  varieties  described  originated  outside  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, having  been  introduced  within  the  past  few  years  from  tropical  Asia,  America, 
Malaya,  and  Polynesia.  About  40  new  varieties  are  described  and  figured,  mostly  referred  to 
Musa  sapientfutn,  but  one  to  M,  errant  and  two  to  M,  paradieiaca.  Drawings  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  totaling  217  individual  figures. — E,  D.  Merrill. 

442.  Ranoachabiab,  K.,  and  C.  Taduunoham.  A  note  on  certain  species  of  Polygala. 
Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1 :  44-48.  4fi>g,  1919. — Four  species  of  Polygala  are  considered,  all  obtained 
on  the  estate  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Coimbatore,  India,  as  follows:  Polygala  ep.,  P, 
Vahliana  DC,  P,  bolbothrix  Dunn,  and  P.  chinensie  L.  Of  these  P.  chinensis  is  the  only 
one  included  in  Hooker's  ''Flora  of  British  India,"  and  in  Gamble's  ''Madras  Flora"  only 
P.  ckinensie  and  P.  bolbothrix  are  listed.  The  other  two  species  are  merged  under  P.  eriop^ 
tera  DC.  and  P.  chinensie  L. '  Wight  and  Arnott,  however,  treated  P.  Vahliana  DC.  as  a 
distinct  species.  Characterizations  are  given  of  the  four  species,  and  notes  on  the  synonymy 
and  relationships.  P.  Vahliana  differs  from  its  closest  relative,  P.  erioptera  DC,  in  its  pros- 
trate habit,  oblong  hairy  leaves,  villous  sepal-wihgs,  and  pinkish  petals.  The  second  species 
will  be  given  a  name  in  a  subsequent  paper.  It  is  closely  related  to  P.  chinensis  L.  and  is  the 
P.  arveneis  Willd.  var.  y  of  Wight  and  Arnott.  P.  bolbothrix  is  the  P.  ciliata  (L.)  of  Wight 
and  Abkoi^.  The  name  P.  ciliata  had  been  used  before  by  Linnaeus  for  a  species  of  Salo^ 
mania. — K.  M.  Wiegand, 
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443.  Rtdbero,  Per  Axel.  Rosales,  Family  24.  FabacMe,  Tribe  6.  Psoxaleae.  North 
Amer.  Flora  24 : 1-64.  1919. — The  tribe  Psoraleae,  as  given,  contains  19  genera,  and  16  of  these 
are  covered  in  this  part ;  the  remainder  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  part.  The  genos 
Eysenhardtia  is  treated  by  Francis  W.  Pennell. — H,  M,  Fitzpatrick. 

444.  ScHODDE,  Dorothy  E.  Polemoniaceae  of  Ohio.  Ohio  Jour.  Sci.  20:  43-47.  1919. 
— ^A  key  to  the  Polemoniaceae  of  Ohio  is  given  and  the  following  species  are  described:  Phki 
maculata,  P.  paniculcUay  P.  ovataf  P.  glaberfimay  P.  piloaa,  P.  diuariccUa,  P.  stolonifera^  P. 
subidataf  Gilia  rubra,  j  Polemanium  caertUiumj  P.  reptans,  Cobaea  acandens, — H.  D.  Hooker ,  Jr. 

445.  ScHw ANTES,  G.  Mesembrianthemnm  BSaigaretae  Schwantes  spec.  nov.  Monats- 
echr.  far  Kakteenkunde  29:  55-57.  1  fig.  1919. — ^The  species  is  formally  described  and  notes 
are  added  as  to  its  relationship.  It  belongs  to  the  section  Cymbiformia  and  is  allied  to  M. 
deaerticolum.  The  type  was  collected  in  German  Southwest  Africa  by  Maboabeths  Frisd- 
RiCH. — A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

446.  ScHw ANTES,  G.  Mesembrianthemum  prismaticum  Marloth  und  Mesembriantiiemim 
lapidiforme  Marloth.  Monatsschr.  fiir.  Kakteenkunde  29: 42-45.  2  fig.  1919. — ^This  includes 
remarks  and  informal  descriptions  of  the  two  species. — A.  S.  Hitchcock, 

447.  Sedgwick,  L.  J.  On  Trichodesma  indicnm  R.  Br.  and  Trichodesma  amplexictole 
Attctt.  Rec.  Bot.  Surv.  India  6: 347-350.  Pl.lL  1919.— The  two  species  are  contrasted  lad 
the  differential  characters  clearly  indicated. — E,  D.  Merrills. 

448.  Sedgwick,  L.  J.  A  new  Indian  Impatiens.  Rec.  Bot.  Surv.  India  6:  351.  1919.- 
Impatiena  kleiniformis  is  described. — E,  D.  Merril. 

449.  Sedgwick,  L.  J.  A  new  Indian  Habenaria.  Rec.  Bot.  Surv.  India  6:  352.  1919. 
— Habenaria  (%Ate)  multicayidala  is  described. — E.  D,  Merrill. 

450.  Sedgwick,  L.  J.  On  Aljrsicarpus  rugosus  DC.  and  its  allied  species.  Jour.  Indian 
Bot.  1 :  14r-18.  1919. — ^Various  authors  have  treated  the  species  of  this  genus  of  the  Legumi- 
nosae  with  deeply  and  closely  transversely  rugose  joints  of  the  loment  as  one  or  several  species. 
Db  Candolle  gave  two  species;  Wight  and  Arnott,  three  species;  while  Baker  reduced  them 
all  to  a  single  variable  type.  Later  floras  have  mostly  followed  Baker.  The  author  is  con- 
vinced that  at  least  four  species  exist,  namely:  A.  etyricifolius  DC,  A.  Heyneanxu  Wt.  & 
Am. ,  A .  rugosus  DC. ,  and  A .  ludens  Wall,  (probably  sp. ) .  This  has  been  learned  through  field 
work  in  western  India,  where  these  plants  are  very  abundant.  In  this  region  there  were  two 
types  differing  in  at  least  six  characters  and  they  did  not  intergrade.  If  this  was  one  species 
the  contrasting  characters  must  be  allelomorphs.  The  method  of  fertilisation  was  not 
observed,  but  is  probably  cross  fertilization;  two  separate  types  are  assumed,  each  withsU 
the  contrasting  characters  but  without  a  single  heterosygote  plant  even  in  one  class  of  chs^ 
acters  should  be  impossible.  Even  if  self -fertilized  the  constancy  of  characters  would  con- 
vince one  that  two  species  were  concerned.  Much  of  the  difficulty  with  the  taxonomy  of  Al^- 
carpus  lies  in  the  extreme  plasticity  of  the  species  in  their  reactions  toward  enviroxuDent. 
Descriptions  of  the  species  are  given,  also  list  of  specimens  examined.  The  material  is  tO 
from  western  India  collected  by  Father  Blatter,  Messrs.  Hallbero  and  Bell,  and  tbe 
author.  The  treatment  is  tentative  awaiting  more  complete  study,  especially  of  the  intricate 
sjmonymy. — K.  M.  Wiegand. 

451.  Small,  James.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Compositae.  New  PhytoL  18: 
12^176.    Fig.  64-78.    1919.— [See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  720;  also  next  following  Entry,  4511 

452.  Small,  James.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Compositae.  New  PhytoL  18: 
201-234.  Fig.  79,  1919. — "The  results  of  the  present  investigation  of  the  Compositae  are 
chiefly  of  two  kinds;  the  phylesis  of  the  family  and  of  its  chief  groups  has  been  elucidatc^t 
and  various  theories  have  been  given  to  account  for  the  origin  and  development  of  the  stru^ 
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mres  and  physiological  and  cytological  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  family.''  The  gen- 
eral conclusions  reached  in  previous  chapters  are  here  summarized  in  convenient  form.  The 
3hyletic  results  are  next  brought  together.  The  family  history  is  given,  tribe  by  tribe,  in 
complete  and  positive  fashion.  The  conclusions  are  based  in  part  on  paleontology  and 
Ideographical  distribution,  but  more  largely  on  comparative  anatomy.  In  the  concluding 
chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  give,  on  the  basis  of  an  elaborate  family  tree,  a  ''coherent 
iccount  of  the  evolution  of  the  family''  based  on ''modem  theories  of  heredity,  evolution  and 
Ideographical  distribution."  Step  by  step,  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Pliocene,  the  origin 
ind  differentiation  of  the  tribes  and  genera  in  time  and  space  are  given  in  an  "attempt  to 
bring  a  real,  living  picture  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Compositae  before  the  mind 
3f  the  ordinary  student."    [See  next  preceding  Entry,  451.] — /.  F,  Lewis, 

453.  Smith,  Chables  Piper.  Studies  in  the  genus  Lupinus — IV.  The  PusiUi.  Bull. 
Forrey  Bot.  Club.  46:  38^^10  Fig,  4^-52.  1919. — ^The  following  published  names  are  con- 
sidered in  this  paper:  L.  ptmntc^  Pursh,  L,  brevicatUis  Wats.,  L,  Kingii  WbXb.,  L.  <St7m  Wats., 
L,  Shockleyi  Wats.,  L.  capitatus  Greene,  L,  odoratus  Heller,  L.  acapoaus  Rydberg,  L,  ruhena 
Elydberg,  L,  diaperaua  Heller,  L,  flavoculaiua  Heller,  L,  intermontanua  Heller,  and  L.  argiU 
laceua  Woot.  &  Standi.  The  following  new  combinations  are  made:  L,  Kingii  argillaceua 
(Woot.  &  Standi.),  L,  rubena  flavocvlatua  (Heller),  L,  puailltLa  intermontanua  (Heller). 
L,  odoratua  Heller  var.  piloaellua  is  described  as  a  new  variety. — P.  A,  Mum. 

454.  Smith,  J.  J.  Index  Orchidacearum  quae  anno  1919  in  Horto  Botanico  Bogoriensi 
colontur.  [Index  of  the  orchids  grown  during  the  year  1919  in  the  Buitenzorg  Botanical  Gar- 
den.]   Bull.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg  HI,  1 :  91-126.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  875. 

455.  Standlet,  P.  C.  Two  new  species  of  plants  from  Cuba.  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washing- 
ton [D.  C]  32 :  241-242.  1919. — Achyranthea  craaaifolia  Standi.,  and  Torrubia inaidaria  Standi. 
E^re  described  as  new  species  from  Cuba. — J,  C.  Oilman, 

456.  St.  John,  Harold.  Two  color  forms  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  L.  Rhodora  21 :  217-218. 
L919. — A  brief  account  of  some  of  the  recorded  occurrences  of  the  rose-colored  form  of  Lobelia 
:ardindli8  L.  For  this  form  the  writer  proposes  the  name  L.  cardinalia  L.,  f.  roaea  n.  f.  The 
Eklbino  form  of  the  same  species  is  designated  as  L.  cardinalia  L.,  f.  alba  (A.  Eaton)  n.  comb., 
and  the  synonyms  are  given. — Jamea  P,  Poole. 

457.  Thompson,  H.  S.  Carex  xnontana  t.  Jour.  Botany  57:  274r-275.  1919. — Notes  are 
^iven  on  the  discovery  and  occurrence  of  this  rare  sedge  on  the  Mendip  plateau  in  England. 
The  peculiar  yellow-green  foliage  is  mentioned  as  a  means  of  quick  identification  in  the  field, 
[t  flowers  early  and  the  fruits  are  soon  shed.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  many  plants 
io  not  flower,  is  the  whole  cause  of  its  tardy  discovery  in  Mendip,  where  it  was  not  found 
until  IS90,—K.  M,  Wiegand, 

458.  Thompson,  H.  Stuart.  The  genus  Euphrasia  and  B.  minima.  Jour.  Botany  57: 
$35-337.  1919.— Attention  is  called  to  a  paper  by  John  Ball  (Jour.  Botany  11:  272.  1873), 
which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  recent  writers  on  Euphrasia.  Ball,  like  Town- 
»END  formerly,  expressed  his  doubt  of  there  being  many  species  of  Euphraaia  rather  than  one 
polymorphic  species.  Conditions  in  the  British  Isles  are  not  opposed  to  this  interpretation, 
but  on  the  continent  the  forms  are  more  diverse.  Ball  noted  that  one  form,  E.  minima,  is 
more  distinct  than  others,  and  is  probably  ancient,  as  it  occurs  on  widely  separated  mountain 
bops.  The  author  finds  E.  minima  one  of  seventy  plants  having  the  greatest  vertical  range  in 
the  western  Alps.  He  is  still  skeptical  of  the  occurrence  of  E.  minima  in  Britain.  Euphraaia 
m  an  interesting  genus  in  which  to  study  the  course  of  evolution  and  distribution,  and  much 
can  be  learned  from  it.  We  should  not  forget  the  suggestion  of  Ball  that  insect  vbitors  play 
Bkn  important  part  in  the  polymorphism  of  the  genus.  No  seeds  of  Euphraaia  have  been  found 
in  glacial  beds,  though  those  of  the  allied  Bartaia  have  been  so  found.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  Euphraaia  and  related  genera  have  been  recently  ably  stated  and  illustrated  by 
Beauverd  (Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  3.    1911).— i?.  M,  Wiegand, 
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450.  Van  dbn  Hbbdb,  A.  Une  st^erbe  plante  annuelle.  [A  superb  animal  plant]  Ref. 
Hortic.  [Paris]  91 :  903.    1010.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1830. 

460.  Vaupel,  F.  Bchinocactos  Mihanovichii  Fr.  et  G.  Monatsschr.  fOr  Kakteenkunde 
29:66.    Ifig,    1010. 

461.  Wbathbbbt,  C.  A.  Further  notes  on  Impatiens  blfbnu  Rhodora  21: 08-100.  Bf/f. 
1010. — The  writer  published  the  name  Impatiens  bi flora  forma  Peasei  (Rhodora  19: 116.  1917) 
without  having  seen  the  living  material,  drawing  up  the  description  from  the  reports  of  the 
collectors  and  from  statements  on  herbarium  labels.  All  agreed  in  describing  the  flowen 
as  ''pink"  or  ''roseate/'  while  the  flowers  on  certain  herbarium  specimens  showed  traces  of 
pink  coloration.  On  later  examination  of  the  living  plants  from  the  type  station  and  two 
other  localities  in  the  White  Mountains,  he  found  that  the  ground  color  of  the  flowen  of  this 
form  is  cream,  the  impression  of  a  pink  blossom  being  due  to  very  numerous  pink  spots  coaks- 
cent  into  solid  patches  of  pink,  confined  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  spreading  perianth  paita. 
This  form  is  then,  essentially,  only  a  phase  of  /.  aUnflora  but  is  allowed  to  stand,  pending 
further  investigation,  in  view  of  its  undoubtedly  striking  appearance  and  its  segregation  into 
pure  colonies.  Its  description  should,  however,  be  amended  to  read:  "Perianth  cieaa 
colored,  the  pink  spots  numerous  and  coalescent,  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  spreading  peri- 
anth parts,  into  patches  of  solid  pink.  ImpcUiens  biflaraf  forma  platymeriSf  f.  nov.  In  the 
typical  /.  biflora  the  petals  are  unequally  two  lobed  on  the  outer  edge,  the  basal  lobe  being 
small,  about  one  half  the  sise  of  the  dilated  apical  lobe.  In  the  new  form  the  basal  lobe  ifl  ai 
large  as  the  apical,  or  even  slightly  larger,  and  often  slightly  overlaps  it,  giving  the  flower 
the  appearance  of  being  partially  doubled.  The  difference  is  illustrated  by  sketches.  Thx 
type  station  is  at  Southbury,  Connecticut,  where  eight  plantd  were  found  intermingled  with 
the  typical  form. — James  P.  Poole, 

462.  Weingabt,  W.  Cereus  Langlassei  Web.  Monatsschr.  fOr  Kakteenkunde  29:  105- 
106.1    010. — The  author  gives  notes  on  the  species  at  the  Dahlem  Bot.  Gard. — A.  S.  Hikheotk. 

463.  Weinoabt,  Wilh.  Cereus  ruber  Weing^  Monatsschr.  filr  Kakteenkunde  29:  57- 
58.    1010. — ^The  author  shows  this  to  be  the  same  as  C.  Sckrankii  Zucc. — A.  S,  Hitchcock. 

464.  Weingabt,  W.  Cereus  JusbertU  Reb.  Monatsschr.  fUr  Kakteenkunde  29:  72. 
1010. — This  is  thought  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Echinopais  and  Cereue. — A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

465.  Wbbnham,  H.  F.  Rublaceae  Bateslanae.— I.  Jour.  Botany  57:  275-283.  1919.- 
This  paper  is  based  on  a  collection  of  about  250  specimens  made  by  G.  L.  Bates  in  the  Yaunde 
district  of  Southern  Cameroons,  and  sent  to  the  British  National  Herbarium.  Of  them  over 
sixteen  per  cent  were  Rubiaceae.  A  lengthy  quotation  from  Bates'  notes  is  included  pictur- 
ing the  ecological  conditions  in  certain  portions  of  the  region.  Nearly  all  plants  are  woody 
and  fully  half  have  weak  climbing  stems.  The  partial  clearings  of  the  natives  revert  gradu- 
ally to  forest.  There  is  no  winter  and  no  regular  time  of  flowering  of  each  species,  still  Batbb 
thinks  some  regularity  might  be  made  out  with  study.  Twenty-six  species  and  varieties  are 
listed  in  this  installment.  References  to  published  accounts,  notes  on  standard  charaete^ 
istics,  on  distribution,  and  on  habit  and  classification  are  given.  The  following  new  species 
are  described :  Musaaenda  bityeneiSf  Mxusaenda  leptantha,  Sabicca  Amomi,  Bertiera  (§  Ca?' 
itatae)  hityenaiSf  Randia  (§  Euclinia)  megalostigmaf  Amarcdia  patustriSf  A.  ekotokicohf  aod 
Morinda  Batesii.  The  following  new  combination  is  made :  Cephaelie  hexamera  (K.  Schom) 
Wemham  ( Uragoga  hexamera  K.  Schum). — K.  M.  Wiegand. 

466.  Wernham,  H.  F.  Rubiaceae  Batesianae— 11.  Jour.  Botany  57:  342-347.  1919. 
[Continued  from  Jour.  Botany  57: 276--283.] — The  paper  contains  the  descriptions  of  eight  net 
species  and  notes  on  Tarenna  eketenaie  Wemh.  The  new  species  are  as  follows!  Gixrde^ 
nigrificanSf  Oxyanthus  heptactinaf  Atractogyne  Bateaii,  Pavetta  arUennifera,  RiiHdea  Batmi, 
R.  pavelloidea,  R.  tarennoidea,  and  R.  Dorothea. — K.  M,  Wiegand. 

467.  WooDWABD,  R.  W.  Further  notes  on  Philotria.  Rhodora  21:  218-210.  1919" 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  500.    . 
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468.  A.,  B.  C.  [Rev.  of:  Winterbottom,  D.  C.  Potftsh--«n  investigation  into  its  eco- 
lomic  sources  in  South  Australia,  etc.  Dept.  Chem.  South  Australia  Bull.  2.  S4  P-  1916.] 
^ew  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  and  Tech.  1:  124-126.  March,  1918.— Under  ''Potash  from  plants,'* 
kuthor  gives  analysis  of  a  number  of  substances  examined  in  laboratory  of  his  department, 
rom  which  it  appears  that  the  woods  of  various  species  of  Eiiccdyptta  yield  an  ash  which  may 
iontain  from  1.25  to  5.20  per  cent  of  potash  He  concludes  from  his  analysis  of  various  garden 
slants,  bracken  fern,  etc.,  that  the  plant  life  of  Australia  has  generally  a  lower  potash  content 
han  that  of  European  countries.  The  following  Australian  seaweeds  were  examined  and 
ound  to  have  percentage  of  potash  contents  as  indicated: — Posidonia  australiSf  0.6;  Macro^ 
ystis  (Keep),  6.0;  Echlonia  radiata,  10.0;  Seriococeiis  axillaris,  10.2. — The  last  two  samples 
ontained  an  appreciable  quantity  of  iodine.  Macrocystis  pyrifera  is  abundant  along  rocky 
oasts  of  New  Zealand.  EckUmia  radiata  is  common  along  shores  of  North  and  South  islands 
•f  New  Zealand.  Reports  also  on  derivation  of  potash  from  wool,  and  the  recovery  and 
•urification  of  wool-fat  from  the  wool-scouring  process. — S.  S,  Gager. 

469.  B.,  L.  [Rev.  of:  Smart,  B.  J.,  and  P.  Pecover.  Investigations  regarding  heat- 
isuiating  materials.  Commonwealth  Engineer  5:  127-132.  Dec,  1917.]  New  Zealand 
our.  Sci.  and  Tech.  1:  186-187.  May,  1918.  Gives  quantitative  data  concerning  marine 
iber  (Posidonia  austrcdis)  and  other  plant  and  mineral  products  and  substances.  [See  also 
Jot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  472.  P-C.  S,  Gager. 

470.  HicKET,  J.  P.  The  diagnosis  of  the  more  common  helminthic  diseases  of  man.  Pub- 
ic Health  Reports  [U.  S.  A.]  35:  1383-1400.  1920. — Refers  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
pores  of  cryptogams  from  eggs  of  helminths  in  the  examination  of  stools  and  gives  some  spe- 
ific  details. — C.  E,  F airman, 

471.  HoLSTE,  G.  [Rev.  of:  BI^cher,  H.  Die  Heu8chreckeiq>lage  and  ihre  Belc&mpfung. 
Combating  the  locust  plague.)  Zeitschr.  angew.  Entomol.  (Supplem.  3).  1918.]  Forstwiss. 
^ntralbl.  41 :  336-338.  1919. — Plagues  of  the  native  locust  {Stauronotus  maroccanus)  in  west- 
m  Anatolia,  and  of  the  African  locust  (Schizocerca  peregrina)  in  Palestine  and  Syria  seriously 
hreatened  the  crops  of  those  regions  during  the  war.  German  scientists  were  called  in  to 
ssist  in  checking  the  damage,  and  finally  succeeded  by  trapping  the  locusts  in  ditches  dug 
long  a  wall  of  zinc  plates  30  cm.  high. — W.  N.  Sparhawk. 

472.  J.,  S.  H.  [Rev.  of:  Winterbottom,  D.  C.  Marine  fibre.  Dept.  Chem.  South 
lustralia  Bull.  4.  S6  p.  1917.]  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  and  Tech.  1:  127.  March,  1918.— 
Luthor  records  beds  of  Posidonia  ausiralis  (a  marine  spermatophyte)  averaging  about  10  ft. 
eep.  There  are  in  sight  nearly  5,000,000  tons  that  can  be  sold  profitably  at  £25  per  ton. 
Reviewer  states  that  he  has  used  Posidonia  very  successfully  as  a  heat-insulating  material 
a  refrigeration,  with  better  results  than  with  slag  wool,  pumice,  hairfelt,  boiled  paper,  and 
arious  sawdusts.  The  material  is  recommended  also  for  boiler  and  pipe  covering.  [See  also 
^ot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  469.]— C.  S.  Gager, 

473.  Sanderson,  T.  The  bread  value  of  wheat.  North  Dakota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull. 
37.  4^  P'  1920. — The  author  presents  certain  baking  coefficients  devised  by  him  to  be 
pplied  to  the  value  of  the  milled  flour.  These  are  concerned  with  water  absorption  of  flour 
nd  volume,  color  and  texture  of  loaf.  The  value  of  the  flour  being  fixed  by  these  various 
Ekctors,  the  market  value  of  the  wheat  becomes  fixed  in  turn.  Using  the  standards  given, 
he  author  finds  that  the  wheat  values  thus  secured  are  not  correlated  at  all  with  the  com- 
lercial  values  which  the  trade  assigns  to  the  federal  grades.  In  fact,  the  author  states  that 
ome  of  the  lowest  commercial  grades  of  wheat  really  had  as  high  milling  and  baking  values 
8  the  higher  grades  of  wheat,  in  certain  seasons.  The  author  states  that  if  the  proposed 
Deficients  are  fair,  it  follows  that  the  money  loss  to  the  farmers  through  the  present  system 
f  wheat  marketing  is  very  great. — L.  R,  Waldron. 
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BETTER  SERVICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  subscribers  to  Botanical  Abstracts  generally  approve  of  the  new  pi 
of  publication,  by  which  all  material  is  published  just  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  wit 
out  reference  to  the  number  of  pages  required  per  year.  Promptness  of  public 
tion  is  one  of  the  prime  features  of  an  abstract  journal  and  the  new  plan  definite 
assures  this  feature  for  Botanical  Abstracts. 

Since  the  number  of  pages  to  be  published  in  any  year  cannot  be  predicte 
depending,  as  it  does,  on  the  number  and  length  of  the  various  entries  in  tl 
journal,  and  since  the  annual  cost  of  publication  depends  on  the  number  of  pag 
published,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  cost  of  publication  for  any  year  cannot  I 
predicted.    Realization  of  this  point  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan. 

The  price  of  Botanical  Abstracts  is  to  remain  the  same  during  1921  as 
has  been  from  the  beginning:  namely,  $3.00  per  volume  of  from  300  to  325  page 
Botanical  Abstracts  is,  therefore,  not  sold  by  the  year,  but  by  the  volimi 
and  the  subscription  price  per  year  cannot  be  stated,  because  it  cannot  be  knovi 
in  advance  just  how  many  volumes  will  be  issued  in  any  year. 

In  changing  from  the  usual  journal  plan  of  anniuil  subscriptions  to  the  ne 
plan  of  volume  subscriptions,  and  to  bring  Botanical  Abstracts  up  to  da 
after  overcoming  the  difficulties  following  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  issue  moi 
volumes  in  1920  than  were  originally  planned,  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  ye 
in  the  near  future  will  call  for  as  many  pages  (i.e.,  as  many  volumes)  as  did  192) 

PRICES  FOR  1921 

Although  Botanical  Abstracts  is  not  as  yet  selfnsupporting,  the  tot] 
receipts  from  subscriptions  not  yet  covering  the  cost  of  its  production,  yet  n 
have  decided  not  to  increase  the  subscription  price  per  volume  for  1921.  Befoi 
raising  the  price,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  test  the  matter  out  for  another  yea) 
to  determine  if  there  may  not  be  enough  of  those  who  will  subscribe,  but  hav 
not  yet  done  so,  to  make  the  publication  self-sustaining. 

All  readers  of  Botanical  Abstracts  are  urgently  requested  to  cooperate  witi 
the  Board  of  Control  and  with  the  publishers,  by  aiding  in  every  possible  way  t 
increase  the  subscription  list.  The  journal  was  inaugurated  to  advance  tb 
science  of  plants  and  to  aid  those  interested  in  plants.  These  aims  are  surel; 
worthy  ones  and  should  appeal  to  all  readers.  If  all  persons  interested  in  tb 
scientific  aspect  of  plant  life  will  help  the  enterprise,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tb 
publication  of  Botanical  Abstracts  will  become  self-supporting  and  that  tb 
subscription  price  per  volume  may  eventually  be  reduced  rather  than  increased 
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C.  V.  FiPBR,  Editor 
Mart  R.  Bubr,  AanBtant  Editor 

474.  ANONTif ous.  Betaenknlng  fn  det  Kgl.  Danske  Lahdhusholdningssilskab.  [Thoughts 
rom  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society.]  Tidsskr.  Landokonomi  (Kjdbenhavn)  1920*: 
9-80.  1920. — This  discussion  deab  in  part  with  irrigation  problems  in  Denmark,  where  irri- 
;ation  has  rarely  been  attempted.  A  few  farmers  have  recently  constructed  tanks  into 
Fhich  water  is  pumped  for  use  in  irrigating  small  areas.  Thus  far  these  attempts  are  merely 
zperimental. — Albert  A,  Hansen, 

475.  Beath,  O.  a.  Poisonous  plants.  Proc.  Soc.  Promotion  Agric.  Sci.  39: 39-47. .  1919. 
-Poisonous  plants  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  considerable  numbers  of  live  stock.  In 
Wyoming  the  loss  of  sheep  from  this  cause  is  estimated  at  14  per  cent.  The  principal  poison- 
•us  plants  may  be  placed  in  two  groups:  those  that  occur  rather  generally  distributed  and 
Q  large  numbers  in  several  states,  as  the  locos  (Oxyiropis  a,nd Astragalus),  larkspurs  (Del- 
phinium), death-camus  (Zigadenus),  water  hemlock  (Cicuta),  vetches  (Astragalus),  lupines 
Lwpinus),  and  aconites  (Aconiium).  In  the  other  group  are  those  that  occur  only  in 
estricted  areas  and  often  only  as  single  plants,  as  laurels,  ferns,  milkweeds  (Asclepias 
erticillata) ,  Woody  aster  (Xylorrhiza  parryi),  western  sneeze  weed  (Dugaldia  hoopesii),  wild 
herry  and  oaks.  The  author  suggests  as  methods  of  control:  (1)  education  of  stockmen  to 
ecognize  poisonous  plants,  (2)  a  complete  poisonous  plant  survey  for  each  western  state, 
3)  discontinuance  of  practice  of  trailing  sheep  long  distances  to  bedding  pens,  (4)  ample 
upplies  of  salt  for  the  stock,  (5)  the  commercial  exploitation  of  poisonous  plants  for  medie- 
val purposes,  thus  reducing  their  number. — i?.  N.  Vinall, 

476.  Cockayne,  L.  The  Inqiortance  of  plant  ecology  with  regard  to  agriculture.  New 
iealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  1 :  70-74.    1918. 

477.  DuDDLESTON,  B.  H.  The  modified  rag  doll  and  germlnator  box.  Purdue  Univ.  Agric. 
Ixp.  Sta.  Bull.  236.  IB  p.  7  fig.  1920. — The  modified  rag  doll  for  testing  seed  com  recom- 
lended  in  this  bulletin  is  very  simple  in  construction.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  cloth  of 
jitable  size  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper  slightly  longer.  The  heavy  paper  serves  as 
Q  insulator  to  prevent  molds  from  permeating  the  cloth  and  thereby  rotting  many  of  the 
idlings.  The  seeds  from  each  ear  are  separated  and  when  they  carry  rot-producing  organ- 
ans  they  can  be  easily  noted  and  the  seed  ears  represented  by  them  can  be  discarded.    The 
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germinator  box  serves  to  keep  the  dolls  in  proper  position  and  thoroughly  moist.  This  method 
of  testing  seed  com  is  well  suited  for  community  testing.  Results  of  a  test  on  a  laige  scale 
at  Shelb3rville,  Indiana,  in  1920  show  an  average  of  35  per  cent  of  infected  seed  ears.— (r.  h\ 
Hoffer, 

478.  EspiNo,  Rafael  B.  A  review  of  the  maize  investigations  at  the  College  of  Agrlcaltaie. 
Philippine  Agric.  8: 191-197.  1919. — An  epitome  of  the  maize  investigation  completed  by  the 
Philippine  College  of  Agriculture  and  a  bibliography  of  the  same. — C  V,  Piper. 

479.  Fisher  M.  L.  More  study  of  pastures  and  pasturing  needed.  Proc.  Soc.  Promotion 
Agric.  Sci.  39: 19-21.  1919. — -'Inasmuch  as  pasturage  is  so  important  in  live  stock  faming  it 
is  rather  strange  that  so  little  has  been  done  in  an  experimental  way  with  pastures  and  pas- 
turing." To  remedy  this  situation,  experiments  covering  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  soOs, 
seed  bed  preparation,  single  or  mixed  seedlings,  fertilization,  carrying  capacity  of  pastures, 
continuous  or  alternate  grazing,  improvement  of  grass  seeds  and  breeding  of  better  plants  an 
suggested. — Lyman  Carrier, 

480.  Harius,  J.  Arthur.  Practical  universality  of  field  heterogeneity  as  a  factor  InflneDC- 
iog  plot  yields.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19: 279-314.  1920. — Heterogeneity  is  the  difference  in  capa- 
city for  crop  production,  throughout  a  field  of  such  magnitude  as  to  influence  in  like  manner, 
but  not  necessarily  in  like  degree,  the  yield  of  adjacent  small  plots.  Experimental  data  from 
many  published  sources  are  analyzed  statistically  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  hetero- 
geneity of  experimental  fields  may  influence  plot  yields.  The  results  of  the  analysis  show 
that  in  every  field  the  irregularities  of  the  substratum  have  been  sufficient  to  influence,  oftea 
profoundly,  the  experimental  results. — ^Analysis  of  data  on  physical  and  chemical  requiaitei 
for  plant  growth  show  that  the  coefficients  for  water  content  and  for  chemical  composition  of 
soil  are  of  about  the  same  order  as  those  found  for  crop  yields  and  ''while  these  results  do  not 
prove  that  the  heterogeneity  of  experimental  fields  in  their  capacity  for  crop  production  is 
directly  due  to  these  and  other  physical  and  chemical  factors,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  actually  the  case."  Greater  care  in  technic  and  more  extensive  use  of  the  statistieal 
method  in  analysis  of  plot  experimentation  are  recommended. — D.  Reddick. 

481.  Hertel,  H.  Landbruget  1  1919.  [Agriculture  in  1919.]  Tidsskr.  Landokonomi 
(Kjobenhavn)  1920^:  1-36.  1920.— During  the  month  of  May,  1919,  various  species  of  inaeets 
attacked  the  small  grains.  Sandfleas  were  particularly  bad  on  barley,  but  since  the  infesta- 
tion did  not  last  long  the  damage  was  not  severe.  The  green  fly  larvae  did  considerable  daia- 
age  to  oats  in  late  sown  fields.  Grain  lice  attacked  barley  and  oats,  but  rain  and  cool  weather 
seemed  to  stop  damage  from  this  source.  During  the  year  1919  the  fields  seemed  unuaoaOy 
free  of  weeds.  During  August  and  September  cabbage  worms  and  cabbage  lice  caused  cos- 
siderable  damage  to  cabbages  and  turnips. — Albert  A.  Hansen. 

482.  HoFFER,  G.  N.  Disease-free  sweet  com  seed.  Purdue  Univ.  Agric.  Eiqp.  Sta.  BoIL 
233.    IB  p.,  fig.  1--8.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1271. 

483.  Maiden,  J.  H.  Chats  about  the  prickly  pear.  No.  4.  Agric.  Gas.  New  Soatb 
Wales  31 :  407-412.  1920. — Presents  a  r6sum6  of  results  in  the  feeding  of  Opuntia  spp.  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  the  United  States  and  in  India. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

484.  McGovERN,  J.  A.  Wheat  grading  for  schools.  North  Dakota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  &^ 
Div.  Circ.  36.  8  p.  6  fig,  1920. — ^An  illustrated  description  of  wheat  grading  for  instnictioo 
in  the  public  schools,  as  required  by  the  state  law. — C  V.  Piper, 

« 

485.  McKenzie,  R.  T.  Agriculture  in  Denmark.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Victoria  18: 1^ 
149.    1920. — General  conditions  described. — J,  J.  Skinner. 
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4S6.  Mendiola,  Nbmesio  B.  A  review  of  the  rice  investigations  at  the  College  of  Agrl- 
ulture.  Philippine  Agric.  8 :  145-160.  1919. — A  r48um6  and  bibliography  of  the  rice  investi- 
;ation8  by  the  Philippine  College  of  Agriculture. — C.  V.  Piper, 

ASS7,  GsBORN,  Herbert.  The  problem  of  permanent  pasture,  with  special  reference  to 
he  biological  foctors.  Proc.  Soc.  Promotion  Agric.  Sci.  39:  7-18.  1919. — Emphasis  is  placed 
»n  the  importance  of  pastures  and  statistics  are  given  showing  the  comparative  areas  of  pas- 
ures  and  meadows.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  extremely  meager  experimental  data 
in  pasture  management  and  the  desirability  of  comprehensive  experiments  to  guide  the  stock- 
dan  in  the  proper  utilization  of  his  grazing  lands.  The  complex  nature  of  the  pasture  prob- 
em  involving  the  various  branches  of  biological  science  leads  the  writer  to  suggest  that  it 
'merits  the  attention  of  some  broad  organization  and  that  it  should  be  so  organized  as  to 
ecure  the  cooperation  of  technically  trained  men  in  the  various  scientific  branches  con- 
lemed."  Such  an  organization  it  is  stated  ''would  certainly  secure  more  important  results 
Jid  in  much  less  time  and  with  far  less  expense  than  can  ever  be  hoped  for  in  disjointed  and 
ragmentary  studies  in  different  phases  of  the  problem,  even  if  taken  up  by  many  different 
rorkers  and  in  many  different  states." — Lyman  Carrier, 

488.  Hex  AS,  Manuel  L.  Sugar  cane  investigations  at  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Phil- 
ppine  Agric.  8: 179-189.  1919. — A  digest  of  sugar  cane  studies  at  the  Philippine  College  of 
Agriculture,  together  with  a  bibliography. — C  F.  Piper, 

489.  RuFFER,  Sir  Arnold.    Food  in  Egypte.    Mem.  Inst.  Eg3rpte  1.    S6  p,    1919. 

490.  Temple,  A.  J.  Canadian  wonder  beans.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Victoria  18:  175-177. 
920. — Conditions  suitable  for  growing  beans  in  Victoria  are  described  and  cultural  methods 
^ven. — J.  J,  Skirmer. 

491.  Waldron,  L.  R.  Annual  hay  and  forage  crops.  North  Dakota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
3xt.  Div.  Circ.  37.  8  p.,  1  fig,  1920. — Discusses  briefly  culture  and  utilization  of  foxtail 
nillets,  proso  (Pariicum  miliaceum),  Sudan  grass,  maize,  oats,  barley,  field  peas,  sunflowers, 
Russian  thistle,  rape,  sweet  clover,  rye  and  sorghums. — C,  V.  Piper. 

492.  Wenholz,  H.  The  utilization  of  reclaimed  swamp  land.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South 
7ale8  31:  401-405.  1920. — Deab  in  part  with  suitable  pasture  plants  and  with  crops  and 
ertilizers. — L.  R,  Waldron, 

493.  WiANCKo,  A.  T.,  AND  C.  O.  Cromer.  Soybeans  in  Indiana.  Purdue  Univ.  Agric. 
Czp.  Sta.  Bull.  238.  16  p.,  8  fig,  1920. — Because  of  their  high  feeding  quality  and  beneficial 
ff ect  on  succeeding  crops,  the  growing  of  soybeans  is  highly  recommended  to  Indiana  farmers, 
loybeans  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  clover,  in  case  of  failure  of  this  crop.  As  a  regular 
otation  crop  soybeans  should  follow  com.  Where  wheat  followed  soybeans,  yields  were 
ncreased  6|  busheb  per  acre.  Directions  are  given  for  soil  preparation,  fertilization,  seed 
Qoculation,  cultivation,  harvesting  and  threshing.  Results  of  tests  on  method  and  rate  of 
danting  and  on  variety  yields  are  presented. — Max  W.  Gardner. 
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C.  Stuart  Gaoer,  Editor 
Alfred  Gundersen,  Aeeistant  Editor 

494.  A.,  J.  C.  [Rev.  of:  Cockayne,  L.  New  Zealand  plants  and  their  story.  New  Zea- 
and  Board  of  Science  and  Art,  Manual  No.  1.  xvi  +  ^48  p.  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1919.] 
•^ew  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2:  407-409.    1919. 

496.  Anonymous.  The  New  Zealand  Institute  Science  Congress,  Christ  Churchi  1919. 
«^ew  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2 :  226-230.    1919. 
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496.  Briqttet,  J.  BMpport  but  Tactlvit^  an  Conservatoire  et  an  Jardln  Botaniqiie  de  Geatn 
pendant  les  ann6es  1916,  1917,  et  1918.  [Report  on  the  Conservatory  and  Botanical  Garden  «f 
Geneva  for  1916, 1917  and  1918.]  Ann.  Conservatoire  et  Jard.  Bot.  Gendve  20: 479-509.  1919. 
— ^The  report  gives  a  classified  account  of  the  collections  received  at  the  Deleasert  Herbariom 
and  a  list  of  the  publications  based  on  the  collections  at  the  Herbarium.  There  are  also 
notes  on  the  '^Iconoth^que"  or  collection  of  portraits,  the  botanical  museum,  uid  the  botani- 
cal garden. — A,  S.  Hitchcock, 

^Sn.  Brown,  J.  G.  A  new  text  book  of  botany.  [Rev.  of:  Mabtin,  J.  N.  Botuiy  foragxl- 
cnltural  students.    John  Wiley  and  Sons:  New  York,  1919.]    Plant  World  22:  217.    1919. 

498.  C,  C.  A.  [Rev.  of:  anonymous.  Plan  of  Tongariro  National  Park,  [2  miles  «  1  in.] 
Lands  and  Survey  Dept.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1917.]  New  Zealand  Jour.  ScL  TecL  1: 
191.    May,  1918. 

499.  Checklet,  Georob.  The  formation  of  a  students'  botanical  garden.  Phann.  Jour. 
104:  44.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1298. 

500.  Denbmore,  E[iram  D.  General  botany  for  universities  and  colleges,  xtt  +  ^  p., 
S8P  jig,  Ginn  &  Co. :  Boston,  1920. — Part  I,  Biology  of  the  higher  seed  plants,  contains  ele?€ii 
chapters,  arranged  in  four  sections  as  follows:  (1)  Plants  and  the  environment,  (2)  Cell 
structure  and  anatomy,  (3)  Physiology,  (4)  Reproduction.  Chapters  X  and  XI  are  entitled, 
"Plant  breeding  and  evolution,''  and  ''Historical  development  of  botany  and  the  biologieil 
sciences.''  Part  II  comprises  six  chapters  on  the  great  groups  of  plants,  and  Part  III  five 
chapters  on  ''Representative  families  and  species  of  the  spring  flora." — C  S,  Goqw. 

501.  Forbes,  R.  D.  Specialization  vs.  generalization  in  forestry  education.  Jour.  For- 
estry 18:  383-390.  1920. — Training  in  forestry  has  gone  too  far  in  specialization,  the  gre&t 
need  being  for  men  with  training  along  broad  lines.  Economics,  public  speaking,  psychology 
and  other  cultural  courses  are  recommended. — E,  N,  Munns, 

502.  Gaoer,  C.  Stxtart.  Ninth  annual  report  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  1919> 
Brooklyn  Bot.  Gard.  Record  9:  29-89.  Apr.,  1920. — Contains  also  the  annual  reports  of  tlM 
heads  of  departments  of  the  Garden. 

503.  Grier,  N.  M.  The  range  of  information  in  biology.  Ill  Botany.  Jour.  Edacii 
Psychol.  10:  509-16.  1919. — Nature  study  tends  to  include  more  botany.  A  hundred  words 
relating  to  plants  were  given  to  high  school  pupils,  who  were  asked  to  define  or  explain  than, 
or  state  if  familiar  or  new.  It  appears  that  botany  has  better  basis  on  which  to  build  tbtt 
physiology  or  zoology,  and  should  not  be  excluded  from  curriculiun. — A,  Gundersen. 

504.  Michael,  Ellis  L.  Marine  ecology  and  the  coefficient  of  association.  A  pies  in  be- 
hldf  of  quantitative  biology.    Jour.  Ecol.  8:  54-^.    1920. 

505.  Petrie,  D.  The  need  of  a  comprehensive  Dominion  herbarium.  New  Zealaixl 
Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2 :  260-262.  July,  1919.— Recommends  that  the  Dominion  government  '^shooki 
without  delay  set  about  creating  a  comprehensive  Domionon  Herbarium,  and  appoint  for  its 
management  an  expert  director  of  Plant  Research  ....  A  good  garden,  not  so  wif^ 
for  the  display  of  floral  richness  as  for  practical  economic  purposes,  will  be  an  indispeDStbk 
appendage  to  any  worthy  herbarium  today.''  Besides  the  more  conmmonly  recognised fuo^ 
tions  of  a  national  herbarium,  author  adds,  "inquiries  into  the  uses  and  the  diseases  of  pUn^ 
of  economic  importance,  and  the  investigation  of  other  questions  of  biological  significance.' 
Urges  also  the  founding  of  a  comprehensive  plant  museum  for  the  Dominion. — C.  S.  G^- 

506.  Thomson,  J.  A.  Proposals  for  a  Dominion  scheme  of  libraries  of  science  and  tsck- 
nology.    New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2:  353-365.    1919. 
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507.  T[hom80n],  J.  A.  [Rev.  of:  Fleming,  A.  P.  M.  Industrial  research  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  No.  1.  60  p.,  8S  pi.  London,  1917.]  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  1: 
122-124.    March,  1918. 

508.  T[homson],  J.  A.  [Rev.  of:  Hogben,  G.,  and  J.  A.  Thomson.  Report  on  theoigani- 
zation  of  scientific  and  industrial  research.  New  Zealand  Pari.  Paper  H,  47.  9  p.  1917.] 
New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  1 :  120-122.    March,  1918. 

509.  W.,  L.  J.  [Rev.  of:  Agricultural  research  in  Australia.  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Advisory  Council  of  Science  and  Industry.  Bull.  7.  Melbourne,  1918.]  New  Zealand  Jour. 
Sci.  Tech.  2:  155-157.  March,  1919. — Official  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a  conference  of 
agricultural  scientists  held  in  Melbourne  in  November,  1918,  under  auspices  of  Advisory 
Council. 

510.  Wells,  Morris  M.  The  relation  of  ecology  to  high  school  biology.  School  Sci.  Math. 
18:43^^446.    May,  1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  384. 
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511.  Anonymous.  Der  Haushalt  der  preossischen  Forst-  und  Landwirtschaftlichen  Ver- 
waltung  filr  das  Rechnungsjahr  1919.  [Financial  statement  of  the  Prussian  Department  of 
Forests  and  Agriculture,  fiscal  year  1919.]  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41:  327-332.  1919.— Total 
income  of  the  forest  administration  was  263,301,000  marks,  or  68,440,000  marks  more  than 
in  1918.  240,000,000  marks  was  received  for  timber,  an  increase  of  65,000,000  over  1918,  due 
to  increased  quantities  sold.  Other  income  was  from  by-products  (resin,  etc.),  15,000,000, 
hunting,  1,250,000,  and  miscellaneous  7,051,000  marks.  Total  expenses  were  87,916,000  marks, 
or  11,085,000  more  than  in  1918.  These  included  salaries,  17,816,400  marks,  costs  of  cutting 
and  transporting  timber,  35,000,000  marks,  and  various  other  costs  of  administration,  improve- 
ments, pensions,  and  the  like.  The  total  area  of  State  forests  was  3,052,092  hectares,  13 
hectares  more  than  in  1918.  Of  this,  2,728,868  hectares  are  productive  forest.  Total  yield 
of  wood  is  estimated  at  11,351,749  cubic  meters.  The  personnel  numbers  6509,  including  744 
Oberfdrster  ("Supervisors'')  in  charge  of  forests  and  3965  Revierfdrster  and  Fdrster  (''Rang- 
ers") in  charge  of  districts. — W.  N.  Spar  hawk. 

512.  Anontmoub.  Die  Brautigamspflanzung  auf  Alsen.  [The  bridegrooms'  plantation  on 
Alsen.]  Des  Fdrsters  Feierabende  [Supplement  to  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35]  no.  35.  1920. — 
An  old  custom  required  every  man  on  Alsen  Island,  before  his  marriage,  to  plant  ten  yoimg 
oaks  01*  fifteen  beeches,  or  pay  a  fine.  Hence  the  name  for  the  oak  and  beech  woods. — W,  N. 
Sparhawk. 

513.  Anontmoub.  Die  Forderung  des  Anbaus  von  Korbweiden.  [Encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  basket  willows.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  175.  1920.— With  the  shortage  of  for- 
eign raw  material  the  basket  industry  is  in  sore  straits.  The  chief  sufferers  are  the  war- 
injured  and  other  economic  weaklings.  It  is  necessary  to  utilize  all  existing  willow  holts  and 
to  develop  new  ones  in  every  suitable  place. — W.  N.  Sparhawk. 

514.  Anonymous.  Die  neue  Dienstanweisung  fiir  die  preussischen  Staatsfdrster.  [New 
service  instructions  for  Prussian  state  foresters.]  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41:  464-473.  1919. 
— Gives  in  detail  the  duties  of  local  forest  field  officers,  effective  October  1,  1919. — W.  JV. 
Sparhawk. 
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515.  Anonymous.    Eine  Verordnung  iiber  die  Einschrttnkung  der  B^ahlschJage  in  den  nicht- 
staatlichen  Waldungen.    [Ordinance  concerning  restriction  of  clearini^  in  forest  not  beloogiflc 
to  the  state.]    Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  193-194.    1920. — Before  the  war  Germany  wu  a 
heavy  importer  of  wood,  but  now  most  imports  have  been  cut  off,  due  to  the  worldwide  short- 
age of  wood  and  to  the  high  prices  and  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange.     Moreover,  large  anu 
of  forests  have  been  lost  to  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  war.    The  scarcity  of  fuel  has  resulted 
in  enormous  demand  for  firewood,  which  further  reduces  the  production  of  building  mateml 
in  German  forests.    The  same  conditions  that  hinder  imports  favor  exporting  of  wood,  asd 
a  considerable  illicit  trade  is  carried  on  across  the  border.    The  net  result  of  these  factors  is  a 
tendency  to  destroy  large  areas  of  private  forests  for  immediate  profit.  The  central  govemme&t 
has  proposed  a  decree  forbidding  clear  cutting,  or  cutting  which  leaves  less  than  one-foorth 
of  the  normal  stand,  on  any  area  of  more  than  0.5  hectare  in  other  than  state  forests,  ezeept 
with  permit  from  designated  authorities.    Such  permission  may  be  withheld  in  case  the  pro- 
posed cutting  endangers  the  given  stand  or  neighboring  ones,  through  formation  of  torreoti, 
shifting  sands,  or  exposure  to  wind,  or  if  the  stand  to  be  cut  is  at  a  period  in  its  growth  where 
considerable  loss  in  volume  production  would  result  from  it  cutting,  or  if  a  continuous  sap- 
ply  of  wood  for  the  local  population  and  industries  would  be  threatened,  or  if  reforestation 
would  be  made  di£Scult.    A  sufficient  sum  to  carry  out  reforestation  measures  must  be  depos- 
ited with  proper  authorities.    Penalties  for  violation  are  set  at  from  1000  to  10,000  marb 
per  hectare,  unless  local  laws  prescribe  higher  ones. — W,  N,  Sparhawk. 

516.  Anontmous.  '  Erglnzende  Anweisung  zur  "Anweisung  zur  AusfiQirung  der  Betriebs- 
regelnngen  in  den  Preusslschen  Stsatsforsten  vom  17  Mllrz,  1912,"  bis  12  Mtrz,  1919.  [Siqi^ 
mentary  instructions  for  management  of  Prussian  state  forests.)  Forstwiss.  CentralbL  41: 
310-317.  1919. — Due  to  heavy  cutting  in  the  state  forests,  and  especially  in  young  stands, 
during  the  war,  certain  changes  in  management  are  necessary.  Most  important  is  to  shortea 
the  rotation  period.  An  average  rotation  of  100  years  is  set  for  pine  and,  in  general,  also 
for  spruce.  Since  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  high  grade  large  timber,  common  timber, 
and  mine  timber  and  pulpwood,  the  stands  will  be  managed  on  three  different  rotations, 
depending  on  the  particular  stands  in  each  case,  of  120  years,  100  years,  and  60  years,  in  aboot 
the  proportion  2:3:1  (making  the  average  100).  For  hardwoods  the  former  rotations  will 
generally  be  used.  In  case  of  the  younger  stands,  decision  as  to  the  rotation  to  be  used  csb 
be  deferred  until  they  are  older.  As  a  basis  for  planning  the  regulation,  an  age-class  eamf 
and  map  must  be  made.  For  this  purpose  the  forests  are  to  be  classified  in  four  main  types, 
according  to  the  predominating  species:  oak;  beech-ash-maple;  birch-alder;  and  fir-^niee- 
pine.  Other  instructions  relate  to  changes  in  the  working  plan  and  cutting  budget.— IF.  If- 
Sparhawk, 

m- 

517.  Anontmous.  Gegen  die  Zwangsbewirtschaftung  des  Eichengerbholzes.  {kgHiaA 
compulsory  utilization  of  oak  tanning-extract  wood.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  194.  1920.- 
The  wood  committee  of  the  imperial  forestry  council  has  decided  against  compulsory  utili- 
zation of  oak  extract-wood  and  tanbark,  but  urges  all  forest  owners  to  keep  in  mind  tht 
need  of  the  German  leather  industry  for  such  material. — TT.  iV.  Sparhawk. 

518.  Anonymous.  Milderung  der  Brennholznot  im  nilchsten  Winter.  [Relief  of  td 
shortage  for  next  winter.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  194.  1920. — Fuel  shortage  will  probably 
be  as  acute  next  winter  as  in  the  one  just  past,  especially  since  much  wood  as  would  ordinarily 
be  available  for  fuel  will  be  taken  for  mine  timbers,  paper  pulp,  and  ties.  Coal  prodaetioa 
must  be  increased  and  stumps  and  peat  must  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible. — W,  N.  Spar^^ 

519.  Anonymous.  Neuregelung  der  Jagdnutzung  in  den  preusslschen  Stuttsfivi^ 
[New  regulations  governing  hunting  in  Prussian  state  forests.]  Forstwiss.  CentralbL  41:44^ 
464.  1919. — Gives  in  considerable  detail  the  new  regulations  effective  October  1, 1919.  Tbe 
policy  has  been  adopted  of  keeping  the  himt  imder  control  of  the  forest  administrati(m,  except 
in  exceptional  cases  where  it  may  be  leased. — W,  N,  Sparhawk, 
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520.  Anonthous.  Note  on  sal  sowings  in  the  western  Dooars.  Indian  Forester  46: 
207-303.  1  fig,  1920. — ^Results  of  experimental  seed  sowing  of  sal  in  India  show  that  the 
work  must  be  done  in  the  open  and  that  the  competition  of  the  native  grasses  must  be  kept 
down.  Planting  with  Tephrosia  is  advocated  as  a  measure  of  insuring  slight  competition, 
green  manuring  and  protection.  Grass  fires  set  the  plantations  back  about  three  years  and 
animals  do  considerable  damage. — E,  N,  Munns. 

521.  Anontmous.  [Rev.  of:  Hahoreaves,  W.  A.  An  investigation  into  the  prospects 
of  establishing  a  paper  making  industry  in  South  Austndla.  Dept.  Chem.  South  Australia 
Bull.  1.  66  p,  Adelaide  1916.1  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  1:  60.  1918.— Australia  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  consumer  of  paper  in  the  world,  per  capita  of  population,  and  South 
Australia  is  entirely  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  supplies  of  both  paper  and  mill- 
board. There  are  four  milb  in  Victoria.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  straw, 
the  article  abo  deals  fully  with  the  manufacture  of  straw  boards,  and  in  both  cases  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  manufacture  are  detailed  in  full. — C.  S,  Qdger, 

522.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of :  Pool,  Raymond  J.  Handbook  of  Nebraska  trees.  Nebraska 
Conserv.  and  Soil  Surv.  Bull.  7.  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1919.]  Jour.  Forestry  18:  424-426. 
1020. 

523.  Anonymous.  Waldverwiistung  in  der  Umgebung  von  Wien.  [Forest  devastation 
around  Vienna.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  42.  1920. — Although  cutting  of  marked  trees  is 
permitted  on  a  strip  3  kilometers  deep  and  50  kilometers  long  in  the  Wienerwald,  no  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  locate  the  marks,  and  all  the  trees  are  being  cut.  Trees  planted  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  prevent  flood  and  washing  have  also  been  cut.  The  famous  Wald- 
gOrtel  (forest  belt)  has  almost  been  entirely  destroyed.  Many  people  make  a  regular  busi- 
ness of  stealing  wood  and  selling  it;  school-boys  make  100  kroner  a  day,  and  many  coachmen 
have  become  very  wealthy.  In  the  Hiitteldorf  forest  there  are,  on  the  average,  10,000  wood- 
thieves  at  work  on  weekdays  and  100,000  on  Sundays. — W,  N.  Sparhawk, 

524.  Anonymous.  Washington's  sick  sycamores.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  267.  1  fig,  1920. 
— Concerns  treatment  of  sycamores  for  the  sycamore  louse  and  oyster-shell  scale. — Cha8.  H. 
Otis. 

525.  Abchibald,  Jno.  C.  Points  to  remember.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  13:  165-185.  1919. 
— Twenty  points  which  the  author  believes  are  especially  important  for  forestry  students  to 
memorize  are  listed.  They  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects  from  silviculture  to  personal  man- 
ners. These  ''points''  are  followed  by  a  short  discussion  of  nursery  practice,  planting,  thin- 
ning, pruning,  ditching,  fencing,  hedging,  and  walling.    The  silvical  characteristics  of  a  few 

coiomon  forest  trees  are  also  taken  up  briefly. — C,  R.  Tillotson, 

« 

526.  AuQUR.  Aus  dem  deutschen  Forstjahr  1919.  [Developments  in  German  forestry  in 
1919.]  Deutsch  Forstzeitg.  35:  185-188.  1920. — Notes  various  developments  affecting  the 
personnel,  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  large  forest  areas  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  as  a  result  of 
the  Revolution. — W,  N.  Sparhawk. 

527.  B.,  C.  U.  The  importance  of  vertical  stacking  in  the  seasoninjg;  of  converted  material. 
Indian  Forester  46: 238-239.  1  pi,  1920. — In  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  special  purposes, 
water  seasoning  in  the  log  form  is  necessary.  After  cutting,  the  material  should  be  stacked 
on  end  for  15  days  and  then  piled  horizontally  for  3-6  months,  to  secure  the  best  material. 
The  difference  in  red  and  white  Bambaz  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  grain  of  the  wood. — E,  N, 
Munns, 

528.  Bailby,  W.  a.  Length  of  time  taken  by  sal  seedlings  to  establish  themselves.  Indian 
Forester  46:  307-309.  1920. — Fenced  and  cultivated  plots  show  a  much  more  fully  stocked 
stand  of  sal  seedlings  than  plots  not  so  cared  for.  So  far,  it  has  taken  ten  years  for  natural- 
sown  seedlings  to  develop  into  a  full  crop  of  fully  established  young  plants.  [See  abo  next 
following  Entry,  529.] — E,  N,  Munns, 
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529.  Bailey,  W.  A.  Season  of  growth  of  sal,  Shorea  robusta.  Indian  Forester  46: 317. 
1920. — Measurement  of  sal  sample  plots  showed  a  growth  of  but  0.2  inch  in  circumference  is 
the  June-to-January  period,  while  a  normal  increment  for  a  full  year  is  1.0  inch.  It  may  be 
that  maximum  growth  takes  place  before  the  monsoon.  [See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  528. | 
— E.  JV.  Munns. 

530.  Baltz.  Die  Weymouthskiefer  (Plnus  strobus.)  [The  Weymouth  pine.]  Forstwiae. 
Centralbl.  41 :  302-307.  1919. — Suggests  caution  in  planting  white  pine  on  a  large  scale  in 
Germany,  because  it  is  susceptible  to  blister  rust  (Peridermium  strobi),  it  has  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  develop  many  branches  which  hang  on  even  after  they  die,  and  so  yields  inferior 
lumber;  and  it  is  attacked  by  the  pine  bark-louse  (Chermes  strobi) ,  which  retards  growth 
and  even  kills  the  trees  or  so  weakens  them  that  they  are  attacked  by  the  fungus  Afforicui 
melleus.  Neither  does  this  tree,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  thrive  on  all  kinds  of  sites, 
but  requires  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  and  prefers  good  soilf  upon  which  native  species  will 
generally  yield  better  returns.  Some  of  the  failures  of  white  pine  plantations  are  due  to 
carelessness  in  selecting  the  sites.  The  wood  is  not  of  particularly  high  quality ;  even  attempts 
of  the  Diamond  Match  Company  in  Oermany  to  use  it  for  match  manufacture  failed,  becaoie 
it  did  not  split  well  and  was  too  brittle.  Planting  in  pure  stands  is  not  recommended,  but 
on  account  of  its  good  silvical  qualities  it  is  a  good  species  to  plant  in  mixed  stands  with 
spruce,  beech,  and  Scotch  pine,  especially  to  fill  openings  which  may  develop  in  such  stands 
after  they  are  established.  The  name  ''silk  fir''  (Seidenfdhre)  has  been  used  in  Baden  and 
the  Palatinate  to  avoid  the  English  ''We3rmouth  pine.''  ''White  pine"  conflicts  with  Piwi 
silvestris,  called  white  pine  in  Austria  to  distinguish  it  from  the  black  pine.  Baits  suggests 
"Strobe."— TT.  N,  Spar  hawk. 

531.  Bandekow.  Die  Anwendung  der  Photogrammetrie  in  der  Forsteinrlchtniig.  [Use 
of  photographic  surveying  In  forest  management.]  Deutsch.  Forstseitg.  35:  GO-61.  1920.— 
Suggests  that  aerial  photography  will  be  very  useful  in  mapping  forest  areas. — W.  N.  Spar- 
hawk, 

532.  Beevob,  Sir  Hugh  R.  Young  woods  in  Belgium.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  13:272-275. 
1919. — This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  methods  followed  and  the  species  used  in  recent  forest 
planting  operations  in  Belgium. — C.  R.  Tillotaon. 

533.  Brown,  William  H.,  and  Elmer  D.  Merrill.  Philippine  palms  and  palm  products. 
Forestry  Bur.  Philippine  Islands  Bull.  18.  Ii9  p.,  44  pL  1919. — ^A  general  consideration  d 
the  economic  uses  of  all  known  Philippine  palms,  comprising  123  species  in  24  genera.  Keys 
are  given  to  the  genera  and  species  and  brief  descriptive  notes,  all  local  names,  distribution, 
and  occurrence  are  noted  for  each  species.  The  group  is  one  of  very  great  economic  impor- 
tance, yielding  a  multitude  of  materiab  entering  the  internal  and  external  commerce  of  tk 
Philippines. — E,  D.  Merrill, 

534.  Bruce,  Donald.  The  height  and  diameter  basis  for  volmne  tables.  Jour.  Forestiy 
18:  549-557.  1920. — ^Volume  tables  are  based  upon  diameter  and  height,  the  measurement  of 
the  former  "breast  high"  being  generally  accepted.  While  more  variable  than  diameten 
taken  at  some  other  heights,  it  is  precise  enough  for  forest  practice.  In  height  measuremeQts, 
there  is  little  conformity.  Total  height  is  correct  for  sample  plot  work  and  cubic  foot  vohime 
tables.  For  general  practice,  total  height  is  not  always  possible  and  there  is  a  wide  dirtr- 
gence  between  the  fixed  top  diameter  and  the  merchantable  height.  In  the  latter  ease,  tk 
divergence  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  utilization  and  the  practice  of  the  region.  With 
tables  prepared  to  a  fixed  top,  a  corrective  factor  may  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  logger  and  region.  The  use  of  form  factors  only  serves  to  complicate  the 
matter. — E,  N,  Munna, 

535.  Bruce,  Donald.  A  proposed  standardization  of  the  checking  of  volnme  tiblei* 
Jour.  Forestry  18 :  544-548.    1  fig,    1920.— Volume  tables  need  better  and  more  uniform  check- 
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ing.  By  lax  methods  checks  are  made  which  do  not  show  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Of  three 
methods  possible,  that  of  the  average  deviation  appears  to  offer  the  greatest  possibilities. 
Two  tests  should  be  made  of  every  volume  table,  a  comparison  of  the  true  volume  against 
the  table  volume,  and  a  computation  of  the  average  deviation  of  the  individual  volumes  from 
it.  With  these  tests  prepared  for  each  table  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  the  table  for  use  in  any  region  or  for  any  set  of  trees  by  the  degree  to  which  they  fit. — 
E,  JV.  Munna, 

536.  Bryant,  H.  B.  A  suggested  general  forest  organization  for  the  Bfadrms  Presidency. 
Indian  Forester  46:  205-212.  1  fig.  1920.— It  is  proposed  to  organize  the  work  under  the 
four  branches:  Working  Plans,  Exploitation,  Clerical  and  Educational.  The  functions  of 
each  branch  and  its  organization  are  depicted. — E,  N,  Munna. 

537.  Cape,  John.  The  measurement  of  timber.  Trans.  Roy.  Scot.  Arbor.  Soc.  33: 127- 
138.  1919. — The  author  points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  the  ''quarter  girth  system"  of  measuring 
timber,  which  has  become  so  universally  used  in  the  British  Isles,  discusses  other  systems  of 
measurement  and  finally  proposes  for  use  the  formula  1/2  (D*)  L.  The  amoimt  of  manu- 
factured material  produced  from  a  log  is  taken  as  equal  to  a  square  log,  having  as  its  section 
an  area  equal  to  the  square  inscribed  in  the  mean  sectional  area  of  the  log. — C.  R,  Tillotsan, 

538.  Carhart,  a.  H.  Recreation  in  the  forests.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  268-272.  10  fig. 
1920. 

539.  Cart,  Austin.  Reflections.  Jour«  Forestry  18:  472-476.  1920. — ^The  professional 
forester  has  laid  himself  open  to  criticism  because  he  has  not  purchased  and  put  into  operation 
on  bis  own  lands  what  he  has  been  preaching  as  good  for  the  lumberman. — E.  N.  Munns, 

540.  Claughton-Wallin,  H.,  and  F.  McVicker.  The  Jonson  ''absolute  form  quotient" 
as  an  expression  of  taper.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  346-357.  1920. — Investigations  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  Jonson  ''absolute  form  quotient''  agrees  with  American  timber  shows 
that  it  is  of  great  value  in  reducing  the  number  of  field  measurements  necessary  to  prepare 
an  ordinary  volume  table.  Tried  out  on  ^mall  eastern  pines  and  spruce  the  results  were 
surprisingly  good  and  even  in  the  large  timber  of  the  American  northwest,  the  theory  is  of 
great  value.  For  large  timbers  the  root  swelling  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
below  12  inches  breast  high  root  swelling  is  a  negligible  factor.  Form  class  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine, but  density  appears  to  be  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  average  form  of  trees  in  even-aged 
stands,  and  a  relation  between  density  and  form  class  can  be  established. — E,  N,  Munns. 

541.  Dallimore,  W.  Elms  and  elm  timber.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  14:  10^118.  1920.,— 
This  article  discusses  the  di£Sculties  attending  the  sale  of  elm  timber  by  owners  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  attributes  it  to  the  failure  of  both  grower  and  timber  merchant  to  recognize  and  keep 
separate  the  several  different  kinds  of  elm.  Discusses  the  characteristics  of  the  elms  of 
Britain.— C.  R.  Tillotaon, 

542.  Deb,  Sasi  Mohan.  Tea  box  industry  in  Upper  Assam.  Indian  Forester  46: 304-307. 
1920. — A  list  of  the  woods  in  order  of  their  value  for  tea  boxes  is  given  and  their  method  of 
manufacture  is  described. — E,  N,  Muniu. 

543.  Ebbrhard.  Was  will  der  Abriicksaumsclilag  (Keilsaumbetrieb)?  [Wedge  strip 
cuttings.]  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41:  441-148.  1919.— With  most  silvicultural  systems  that 
depend  upon  natural  reproduction,  considerable  damage  is  done  to  yoimg  growth  by  the 
removal  of  the  older  trees.  This  is  particularly  true  where,  as  in  most  cases,  successive  cut- 
tings proceed  away  from  roads  and  upward  on  slopes.  Under  the  system  here  proposed  cutting 
begins  half  way  between  main  roads,  in  level  coimtry,  and  proceeds  toward  the  roads,  so  that 
logs  are  not  dragged  over  young  growth.  On  slopes,  cutting  strips  lie  up  and  down  the  slope. 
The  system  involves  a  preparatory  stage,  with  frequent  light  thinnings  in  the  upper  crown 
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class  over  the  whole  area  until  reproduction  is  established  and  two  or  three  years  old.  Tliu 
preliminary  stage  is  practically  the  same  in  all  methods  relying  on  natural  reproduction.  Tlie 
method  described  differs  from  the  strip  selection  system  (Blendersaumschlag)  in  that  the 
resulting  new  stand  in  each  compartment  is  even-aged  or  at  most  divided  into  a  few  even-aged 
groups.  It  differs  from  the  shelterwood  system  in  that  the  removal  of  the  old  stand  is  not 
carried  on  uniformly  over  the  whole  area  but  is  done  unevenly  in  strips  or  wedge-slisped 
patches.  It  is  claimed  that  damage  both  from  windfall  and  from  logging  is  very  small,  while 
logging  costs  are  kept  down  to  a  minimum. — W,  N.  Sparhawk, 

544.  Eckstein.  Wieder  die  Buchen-WoUschildlaus,  Cryptococcus  fiigi.  [The  beecb 
wooly-scale-louse.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35: 1^4-195.  1920. — Notes  on  the  life  history  of  the 
beech  louse.  Its  attacks  are  frequently  followed  by  beetles  such  as  Tamicus  domesiieus,  and 
Lymexylon  dermestoideSf  and  by  the  fungus  Nectria  ditissima,  which  kills  the  tree.  The 
louse  alone  does  not  kill  the  tree.    Means  of  control  are  suggested. — W,  N,  Sparhawk, 

545.  Eckstein.  Zuckererzeugung  in  den  LUrchenwaldongen  des  Wallls.  [Sugar  piodnc 
tion  in  the  larch  forests  of  Canton  Wallis.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  195-196.  1920.— Durins 
the  abnormally  hot  summer  of  1919  the  foliage  of  the  larch  stands  in  Canton  Wallis,  Switle^ 
land,  was  covered  with  a  white  substance  containing  a  large  percentage  of  sugar.  This  wu 
in  the  form  of  little  balls  1-2  cm.  in  diameter  and  hundreds  of  pounds  could  be  collected  i& 
a  short  time.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  the  crystallization  of  ''honey  dew"  secreted 
by  the  leaf  louse  Lachnus  laricis.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  "manna"  produced  by  Cocoa 
manniparus  on  Tamarix  mannifera  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  also  a  manna  on  oaks  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, one  in  Australia  on  eucalypts,  one  on  Cedrus  libanif  and  a  similar  product  of  unknown 
origin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Briancon,  France. — W.  N.  Sparhawk, 

546.  Elliott,  F.  A.  Airplane  patrol  of  the  forests.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  206-208.  4f§- 
1920. 

547.  Eulefeld.  Auffallende  Erscheinung  im  Laubholzwald.  [Peculiar  phenomenon  ta 
deciduous  forest.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  8-9.  1920. — In  1919  beech  foliage  in  Gennsaj 
turned  brown  much  earlier  and  was  darker  colored  than  usual.  Yet  the  leaves  did  not  fall, 
even  after  considerable  cold  weather  and  snow.  Possibly  the  abnormally  dry  siunmer  did 
not  permit  free  development  of  the  winter  buds,  with  consequent  lack  of  enough  pressure  to 
push  the  leaves  off.  Due  to  the  early  drying  of  the  foliage,  many  of  the  twigs  are  pooriy 
lignified  and  will  probably  be  winter-killed  in  case  of  very  cold  weather.  Although  the  beedi 
mast  was  very  abundant  in  the  fall  of  1918,  there  was  comparatively  little  germination,  sor 
did  the  horns  of  deer  develop  as  well  as  usual.  This  is  thought  to  be  because  the  abnonittl 
1918  season  prevented  the  beechnuts  from  filling  out. — W.  N,  Sparhawk, 

548.  Eulefeld.  Kurze  Mitteilung  von  der  Harznutzung  im  Jahre  1920.  [Torpentiiiiat  ii 
1920.  (Should  be  1919.)]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  60.  1920.--Gives  yields  and  net  income 
from  turpentining  Scotch  pine  stands  in  Hesse,  during  1919. — W.  N.  Sparhawk, 

549.  Fabricius.  Grilndung  elner  Bayerischen  Rinden-Verwertungs-Aktien-GeseUscbift. 
[Bavarian  Tan-bark  Esqiloitation  Company.]  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41 :  474^75.  1919.-^- 
many  consumed,  in  the  year  before  the  war,  80,000,000  kgm.  of  tannin,  of  which  only  14,000,000 
kgm.  was  produced  from  domestic  materials  (90,000,000  kgm.  of  oak  and  45,000,000  kgm.  d 
spruce  bark).  From  Austria  was  imported  from  25,000,000  to  36,000,000  kgm.  of  spruce  bark. 
The  spruce  yields  more  tannin  (11.5  per  cent  vs.  10  per  cent  for  oak),  but  does  not  make  as  good 
leather  as  the  oak.  Germany  could  produce  perpetually  at  least  220,000,000  kgm.  of  spniee 
bark  per  annum.  Bavaria  can  produce  62,500,000  kgm.,  but  thus  far  the  bark  has  had  lobe 
shipped  to  extract  plants  in  North  Germany.  The  new  corporation  plans  to  build  a  plaa^  ^ 
Bavaria.  After  the  tannin  has  been  extracted  the  bark  will  be  made  into  briquettes  for  fuel 
in  the  plant  and  for  sale.  Its  heat  value  is  about  equal  to  that  of  wood,  peat,  or  Saxon  li|- 
nite,  about  half  that  of  good  coal. — W.  N.  Sparhawk. 
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550.  Fbbnow,  B.  E.  [Rev.  of:  New  Jersey  Department  Conservation  and  Developmenty 
Annual  Report,  1919.    Trenton,  New  Jersey,  1919.]    Jour.  Forestry  18:  165-166.    1920. 

551.  FiSHBR,  R.  T.,  AND  E.  I.  Terry.  Management  of  second  growth  white  pine  In  cen- 
tral New  England.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  35S-366.  1920. — Studies  show  that  the  shelterwood 
system  is  best  adapted  for  white  pine  second  growth  in  pure  stands,  using  a  combination  of 
thinning  with  clear  cutting.  Reproduction  is  thus  assured  though  there  has  been  much 
trouble  with  snout  beetles  in  seedlings  and  the  pine  weevil  in  saplings.  Slash  may  be  left  on 
the  ground  in  the  mixed  hardwood  and  pine  stands  but  must  be  removed  in  pure  pine  stands 
as  it  wastes  much  space  and  precludes  reproduction. — E.  N,  Munna, 

552.  FiTZWATER,  J.  A.  Discussion  of  the  Plnchot  Committee  report.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 
464-466.  1920. — Forest  devastation  in  the  Inland  Empire  (Northwest  U.  S.  A.)  has  not  been 
as  severe  as  it  has  been  depicted  but  there  is  need  for  a  forest  program  handled  by  the  Federal 
government  rather  than  by  the  individual  states.  Acquisition  of  cut-over  lands  by  the 
government  is  favored  and  the  cost  of  conservative  logging  and  mature  timber  should  be 
borne  by  the  public. — E,  N,  Munns, 

553.  Forbes,  R.  D.  Specialization  vs.  generalization  in  forestry  education.  Jour.  Forestry 
18:  383-390.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  501. 

554.  Green,  Frederick  J.  Germinative  ci^Micity  of  pine  seed.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  14: 
140-141.  1920. — Scotch  pine  seed  collected  from  trees  of  several  ages  was  left  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  an  imused  hothouse  for  one  sununer.  It  was  sown  the  following  spring  and  gave  the 
following  germination  results :  Seed  from  15-year  old  trees,  87  per  cent;  from  30-year  old  trees, 
50  per  cent;  from  45-year  old  trees,  30  per  cent;  from  60-year  old  trees,  15  per  cent;  from  110- 
year  old  trees,  failure.  These  results  agree  with  those  discussed  in  another  article,  Ibid,, 
January,  1910.— C.  R.  Tillotson. 

555.  Greenfield,  W.  P.  The  beech  in  Lincolnshire.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  13 :  269-271. 
1919. — ^This  is  a  short  discussion  dealing  with  the  lack  of  beech  reproduction  on  the  chalk 
Wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  where  there  are  many  good  beech  woods  but  no  natural  beech  regen- 
eration. The  author  raises  the  question  as  to  reasons  for  this,  but  does  not  answer  it. — C.  B, 
Tillotson, 

556.  Grieve,  J.  W.  A.  The  self-contained  forest  estate  in  the  Himalayas.  Indian  Forester 
46:  273-279.  1920. — Each  forest  unit  should  become  as  self  sustaining  as  possible,  the  unit 
to  be  the  forest  community.  Forest  and  field  crops  may  be  grown  simultaneously,  and  a 
group  of  skilled  forest  workmen  evolved. — E.  N,  Munna, 

557.  Gttthrie,  John  D.  Early  English  forest  regulations.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  530-541. 
1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  932. 

558.  Hagem,  Oscar.  Svensk  frdundersdgelser.  [Seed-testing  in  Sweden.]  Tidsskr. 
Skogbruk  28:  72-80.  1920.  [A  review  of  the  report  published  by  Edward  Wiebeck.] — Both 
Wiebeck  and  the  author  found  appreciable  differences  in  the  quality  of  Scotch  pine  and  Nor- 
way spruce  seed,  the  better  seed  coming  from  the  warmer  parts  of  these  two  countries. 
Wiebeck's  investigations  show  that,  for  northern  Sweden,  50  per  cent  or  higher  germination 
was  obtained  from  seed  collected  where  the  isotherm  for  June  to  August  was  between  13  and 
14°C. ;  the  medium  quality  of  seed,  which  germinated  from  41  to  50  per  cent,  was  collected 
where  the  isotherm  for  the  same  months  was  from  12  to  13**C. ;  and  the  poorer  kind,  which  ger* 
minated  only  40  per  cent  or  less,  was  collected  where  the  isotherm  showed  below  12^0.  Hag- 
em's  results  correspond  quite  generally  with  these,  there  being  a  discrepancy  of  only  0.5^C. 
— J,  A.  Laraen. 
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550.  Hall,  R.  C.  The  forest  situation  in  Fnmce.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  522-^529.  1920.- 
The  French  forest  policy  of  keeping  18  per  cent  of  her  land  area  in  permanent  forests  wu 
justified  by  the  results  in  the  Great  War,  for  through  her  forests  France  was  self  sustaining 
and  furnished  the  American  and  British  armies  with  their  wood  supplies  as  well.  With  the 
coal  supply  virtually  shut  off,  wood  formed  an  important  fuel.  During  the  war  the  bulk  of 
the  cut  came  from  the  private  forests,  the  government  being  reluctant  to  permit  over-cutting 
in  the  state  forests.  The  present  problem  in  France  is  the  restoration  of  the  invaded  region, 
the  extent  to  which  present  needs  can  be  met  from  the  public  forests,  and  the  recuperation  of 
private  woodlands.  Much  of  the  invaded  area  will  have  to  be  replanted,  which  will  be  a  long- 
time project,  because  of  the  great  acreage,  the  high  cost  and  the  problem  of  owneniiip. 
For  present  needs  over-cutting  will  be  necessary,  as  the  unfavorable  financial  exchange  pre- 
vents importation.  Private  woodlands  should  be  purchased  now,  but  this  is  financiaUy  out 
of  the  question.  The  management  of  private  lands  has  long  been  unsatisfactory  and  same 
further  measures  of  state  control  are  being  advocated. — E,  N.  Munns, 

560.  Haslxtnd,  Ole.  Granens  Stammeform.  [Form  factor  and  form-class  of  Nonraj 
spruce.]  Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  28:  44-53.  Fig.  4,  1920.— By  making  use  of  the  fact  that  the 
form  factor  varies  according  to  the  form-point,  which  is  a  relation  between  form  of  crown  and 
form  of  stem,  certain  characteristic  relations  of  crown,  form,  diameter  and  height  are  expressed 
and  the  variations  of  these  according  to  the  site  and  density  of  the  stands.  The  form  classes 
are  expressed  as  0.55,  0.60,  0.65,  0.70  and  0.75,  the  last  being  the  best  form.  A  tree  of  40  on. 
diameter  breast  high  in  the  0.55-class  has  a  crown  diameter  of  5.5  m.,  and  a  tree  of  the  same 
diameter  of  stem  but  in  the  0.70-f  orm  class  has  a  crown  diameter  of  only  4.3  m.  Trees  of  the 
first  kind  need  an  area  of  30.25  sq.  m.,  while  those  of  the  latter  require  only  18.49  sq.  m.  In 
the  first  class  there  would  be  33  trees  per  dekar  (0.1  hectar)  and  those  of  the  0.70  class  would 
stand  54  per  dekar.  From  this  study  it  is  concluded,  among  other  things,  that  it  is  Tery 
poor  policy  to  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  open  the  stand  sxifficiently  to  lower  the  form  cUas. 
— J.  A,  Larsen. 

561.  Havelock,  W.  B.  Common  and  Japanese  larch  at  Brocklesby  Park.  Quart.  Jooi- 
Forest.  14:  59-61.  1920. — Comparisons  of  the  growth  at  Brocklesby  Park,  England,  of 
Japanese  and  European  larch,  which  was  set  out  in  1903-04,  spaced  4  by  4  feet  and  mixed  with 
hardwoods  in  the  proportion  of  two  softwoods  to  one  hardwood.  Measurements,  presumably 
in  the  winter  of  1919-20,  show  the  following  average  girths  of  trees  on  an  area  which  has  beeo 
thinned  three  times:  Japanese  larch,  14  inches;  sycamore,  11.2  inches;  ash,  9.7  inches;  elm, 
etc.,  9.4  inches.  On  another  area,  twice  thinned,  European  larch  has  an  average  girth  of  13.1 
inches;  sycamore,  11  inches,  ash,  9.6  inches,  beech,  5.4  inches;  and  other  hardwoods,  8.1  inchea. 
[See  also  following  Entries,  562,  563.]— C.  R,  Tilloison. 

562.  Havelock,  W.  B.  European  and  Japanese  larch  at  Brocklesby  Park.  Quart.  Joar. 
Forest.  14 :  101-103.  1920. — The  growth  of  both  European  and  Japanese  larches  in  mixture  with 
various  hardwoods  is  discussed  briefly.  The  larches  in  every  instance  have  exceeded  the 
other  species  in  rate  of  growth.  [See  also  next  preceding  and  next  following  Entries,  561, 
563.h-C.  -B.  Tilloison, 

563.  Havelock,  W.  B.  The  western  larch  (Larix  occldentalis)  on  the  Brocklesby  VtA 
estate,  Lincolnshire.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  14:  9&-100.  1920. — Larix  accidenialis  on  this 
estate  is  longer  in  establishing  itself  than  either  the  European  or  Japanese  species  but  is  tbe 
power  of  resistance  to  frost  and  drought,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  between 
them.  It  does  not  appear  to  thrive  where  there  is  thick  grass  in  the  plantation  at  first.  It< 
height  growth  in  the  young  stage  is  inferior  to  the  European  and  Japanese  larches.  Shelter 
appears  to  be  desirable  for  it  in  its  early  years.  [See  also  preceding  entries,  561, 562.  H^-  ^ 
TilloUon, 

564.  Hi  LET,  W.  E.  The  mean  annual  forest  per  cent.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  13:  IS&'ICS. 
1919. — By  the  use  of  the  soil  expectation  value  formula  and  a  money  yield  table  for  Scots  pise, 
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the  writer  ha4s  constructed  a  graph  from  which  he  can  read  the  mean  annual  forest  per  cent  for 
that  species  when  the  soil  value  and  rotation  are  known  or  assumed.  From  this  graph  the 
optimimi  financial  rotation,  the  loss  due  to  cutting  woods  before  the  financial  rotation  is 
reached,  and  the  price  which  may  be  paid  for  land  for  afforestation  (assuming  a  certain 
interest  rate  and  rotation)  can  also  be  readily  determined. — C.  R.  Tillotson. 

505,  HoFMANN,  J.  v.  How  fires  destroy  our  forests.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 329-336.  17 
fig.    1920. 

566.  HoPKiNsoN,  A.  D.  A  note  on  the  financial  results  of  pine  and  beech  forests  in  Nor- 
mandy. Trans.  Roy.  Scot.  Arbor.  Soc.  34:  82-87.  1920.^Yith  Scotch  pine  grown  in  an  80- 
year  and  beech  in  a  190-year  rotation,  the  pine  is  nearly  five  times  as  advantageous  as  the  beech 
from  a  purely  financial  point  of  view.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this 
rotation  for  beech  is  not  its  financial  rotation  while  80  years  is  perhaps  the  financial  rotation 
for  pine.  From  the  silvicultural  point  of  view,  the  advantage  is  certainly  with  the  beech, 
which  as  a  pure  crop  has  many  advantages  which  can  not  be  assigned  to  extensive  areas  of 
pure  pine. — C  R.  Tillotson. 

567.  HuTCHiNs,  D.  E.  The  forests  of  New  Zealand.  Trans.  Roy.  Scot.  Arbor.  Soc.  33 : 
119-123.  1919. — ^The  forests  of  New  Zealand  are  the  best  softwood  forests  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  They  have  never  been  surveyed  and  only  vague  estimates  have  been  made  of 
their  area  and  stand  of  timber.  The  output  of  sawn  timber  indicates  that  over  the  area 
milled  the  stand  has  been  2|  times  that  of  the  average  of  the  virgin  forests  of  America.  Over 
small  areas  some  timber  stands  of  200,000  superficial  feet  per  acre  have  been  recorded.  New 
Zealand  timbers  excel  those  of  Europe  in  quality,  but  are  less  desirable  than  those  of  America. 
The  value  of  kauri  timber  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  it  is  the-largest 
timber-producing  tree  in  the  world,  on  account  of  the  small  taper  of  its  trunk.  There  was 
3,000,000  acres  of  kauri  forest  in  New  Zealand;  very  little  is  now  left  but  there  are  about 
500,000  acres  that  are  restorable.  Totara,  the  next  most  valuable  New  Zealand  timber,  is 
the  best  of  all  the  world's  Podocarpua  timbers.  The  most  valuable  forests  now  left  in  New 
Zealand  are  of  totara.  Rimu,  the  conunon  housebuilding  timber,  is  beautiful,  fine  figured 
and  surpasses  oak  in  color  and  grain. — In  1909  the  forest  area  of  New  Zealand  was  estimated 
at  17,000,000  acres.  The  New  Zealand  forests  are  worth  more  than  all  the  known  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Dominion  and  they  offer  more  employment  than  any  other  industry.  Forest 
plantations  are  about  30,000  acres  in  extent  and  have  cost  about  13  pounds  per  acre. — C.  R. 
Tillotson. 

568.  HuTCHiNS,  D.  E.  Rate  of  growth  of  trees  in  relation  to  forestry.  A  criticism  of  Mr. 
£.  liaxwell's  ptaper.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  3 : 1-7.  1920. — ^To  consider  growth  of  indi- 
vidual trees  instead  of  forests  is  misleading.  The  five  chief  native  timber  trees  of  New  Zea- 
land in  their  forests  grow  faster  than  the  five  chief  timber  trees  of  Europe  in  theirs.  While 
introduced  trees  should  be  planted,  native  ones  should  also  be  conserved.  [See  also  Bot. 
Absts.  6,  Entry  588.] — A.  Gundersen. 

569.  HuTCHiNs,  D.  E.  Waipona  kauri  forest.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2:  412. 
1919.— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  624. 

570.  Iluck,  J.  S.  Bfanagement  of  the  state  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 
380-842.    8  fig.    1920. 

571.  Iluck,  J.  S.  Some  silvicultural  problems  In  Pennsylvania.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 
502-511.  1920. — Forest  planting  includes  some  of  the  main  problems  of  forestry.  Planting 
of  over  33,000,000  trees  by  the  State  with  from  33  to  79  per  cent  of  the  various  species  living, 
shows  that  planting  can  be  successfully  done  here.  Most  of  the  planting  has  been  in  the 
spring  but  successes  of  from  72  to  92  per  cent  for  fall  planting  show  this  season  is  also  suitable. 
The  cost  of  planting  ranges  from  $4.20  to  $10.77  per  thousand,  1919  costs  being  only  $8.64  a 
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thousand  as  against  an  average  of  16.05.  Fire  loss,  in  spite  of  local  high  hazards,  amounts  to 
only  0.03  per  cent.  In  the  past  ten  years  over  9,000,000  trees  have  been  distributed  to  privite 
individuals,  water  companies  planting  1,750,000  trees.  Other  planters  include  farmers,  min- 
ing companies,  municipalities,  limibermen,  hunting  and  recreation  clubs,  and  educaticmal 
institutions. — E.  N,  Munns, 

572.  IvT,  T.  P.  Forestry,  livestock  and  cttt-over  lands  of  the  sottth.  Amer.  Forestry  26: 
29^-302.    efig.    1920. 

573.  Jardinb,  J.  T.  Efficient  regulation  of  grazing  in  relation  to  timber  prodactkm. 
Jour.  Forestry  18:  367-382.  1920. — Investigations  have  shown  that  there  is  a  grave  danger 
from  sheep  grazing  to  reproduction  of  the  valuable  timber  species  of  the  western  United  St&tes 
through  overgrazing,  trampling  and  browsing,  though  under  certain  circumstances  she^ 
may  be  of  value  in  getting  it  established.  Sheep  may  be  an  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  forest- 
fire  hazard  through  destruction  of  the  fuel  on  the  ground  and  the  cutting  up  of  litter  and  duff. 
The  present  needs  in  National  Forest  administration  are  for  a  policy  to  govern  grazing,  to 
either  recognize  grazing  as  having  a  place  in  forest  management  or  to  limit  its  growing 
use,  and  to  provide  for  investigations  to  enable  proper  grazing  regulation  and  inspection.— 
E,  N.  Munns, 

574.  Johannes,  Gunnar.  Et  lidet  inleg  for  anvendelsen  af  2  /O  furu  of  nogle  bemerknioger 
om  planteskole  og  plantearbeide.  [Notes  on  the  use  of  2-0  (Scotch)  pine  and  remarks  on  noTBCfy 
and  labor  conditions.]  Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  28:  54-60.  1  pi.  1920.— In  view  of  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  raising  nursery  stock  and  of  establishing  plantations,  and  the  unusual  sac- 
cess  attending  the  planting  of  2-0  nursery  stock  in  the  littoral  belt  of  Sweden,  the  author  argei 
greater  use  of  this  stock  and  the  employment  of  school  children  wherever  possible. — /.  A. 
Larsen. 

575.  Kat,  James.  Red  pine  or  Norway  pine  (Pinus  resinosa).  Trans.  Roy.  Scot.  Arbor. 
Soc.  33:  157-161.  1919. — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  conmiercial  importance,  silvical  charac- 
teristics and  quality  of  wood  of  the  red  or  Norway  pine  and  in  tabular  form  presents  a  compari- 
son of  the  form  factors,  form  quotients,  and  volumes  of  red  and  white  pine  for  trees  up  to  9 
inches  in  diameter. — C.  R.  Tillotson. 

576.  KiRKLAND,  Burt  P.  The  democracy  of  national  control.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  448- 
450.  1920. — ^A  comparison  of  state  action  in  legislature  with  that  of  the  federal  government 
does  not  show  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  If  the  forest  policy  is  left  to  state  control,  the 
nation  will  be  no  better  off  than  at  present  and  it  is  inconceivable,  in  the  light  of  past  expe- 
rience, that  adjoining  states  would  treat  the  same  subject  in  the  same  way. — E,  N,  Munm, 

577.  KiRKLAND,  Burt  P.  Effects  of  destructive  lumbering  on  labor.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 
318-320.  1920. — ^The  policy  of  unrestricted  destructive  lumbering  leads  to  a  dborganization 
of  labor  resulting  in  a  denial  of  normal  family  life  and  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  leading  to 
irregularity  of  employment.  Labor  has  no  interest  in  the  industry  and  holds  a  feeling  d 
injustice  which  is  largely  responsible  for  ultra-radical  doctrines. — E.  N.  Munns. 

578.  KiTTREDGE,  JosEPH,  Jr.  SilvicultUTal  practice  in  cqppice-under-standard  forests  of 
eastern  France.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  512-^521.  1920. — The  mixed  hardwood  forests  of  France 
are  managed  to  furnish  a  sustained  annual  yield  with  an  area  regulation.  Coppice  is  used 
chiefly  as  cordwood  and  is  ready  for  cutting  at  an  average  age  of  30  years ;  the  standards  iR 
in  multiples  of  the  age  of  the  coppice  stands.  Marking  is  done  by  a  technical  forester  upon 
all  lands,  regardless  of  ownership,  and,  while  concerned  with  reserving  the  best  trees,  the 
uniformity  of  the  stand  is  excellent.  The  regulations  governing  the  sales  are  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form  for  all  France  and  a  number  of  the  clauses  are  given  in  full.  The  average  yield  is 
from  500  to  1000  board-feet  per  acre,  in  logs,  with  an  average  of  ten  cords  of  wood  per  acre, 
of  which  about  one-half  is  from  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter. — E.  N.  Munns, 
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579.  Koch,  Elers.  Discussion  of  the  Pinchot  Committee  report.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 
458-460.  1920. — ^The  plan  of  the  Pinchot  Committee  is  believed  idealistic,  and  not  feasible. 
The  time  is  not  ripe  for  such  a  program  of  forest  policy,  but  attention  should  be  concentrated 
on  the  fire  problem,  and  forest-fire  control  by  the  states  will  go  farther  than  national  control 
of  lumbering. — E.  N.  Munns. 

580.  KoEHLER,  A.  [Rev.  of:  Wilson,  T.  R.  C.  Effect  of  kiln  drying  on  the  strength  of 
airplane  parts.  Rept.  No.  68,  Nation.  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Washington, 
D.  C,  1920.)    Jour.  Forestry  18:  421-423.    1920. 

581.  Leopold,  Aldo.  Forestry  of  the  prophets.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 412-419.  1920. — See 
Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  940. 

582.  L5WIN0ER,  EuoEN.  Polens  Fortswirtschaft  und  Deutschland.  [Poland's  forestry 
and  Germany.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  195.  1920. — In  order  to  import  needed  materials 
Poland  must  export  raw  material,  particularly  forest  products.  The  Polish  government  is 
encouraging  cutting  of  timber  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  to  supply  home  needs,  and  is  backing 
a  large  private  sawmill  company  which  is  to  saw  lumber  for  home  and  foreign  trade.  A  15,000 
hectare  tract  of  virgin  forest  in  the  province  of  Grodno  has  been  made  available  for  exploita- 
tion.— W,  N.  Sparhawk, 

583.  LuDwio.  Gewinnung  von  Gerbrinden  mittels  Dampfschfilung.  [Use  of  steam  in 
harvesting  tan-hark.]  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41 :  401-404.  1919. — Scarcity  of  tanning  material 
during  the  war  led  to  the  discovery  that  not  only  oak  bark,  but  even  that  of  spruce,  is  of 
great  value  for  tanning.  The  use  of  domestic  products  will  continue,  as  far  as  possible, 
because  of  high  prices  for  quebracho,  high  freight  rates,  and  unfavorable  financial  exchange. 
Harvesting  of  bark  has  heretofore  been  possible  only  between  May  and  July  or  August.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  bark  can  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  steam,  very  much 
more  cheaply  than  in  the  old  way  and  without  impairing  its  value.  Guts  chow  invented  a 
portable  steaming  and  drying  apparatus  that  could  be  taken  into  the  woods.  Oak  bark, 
usually  directly  used,  must  be  thoroughly  dried;  spruce  bark  is  more  often  extracted  and  only 
a  little  drying  is  required.  Less  steaming  is  required  if  the  bolts  are  steamed  while  green,  and 
there  is  also  less  loss  of  tannin  due  to  weathering.  The  use  of  spruce  bark  for  tanning  has 
special  significance  for  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  since  the  bark  has  to  be  removed  for 
pulp  making  and  has  not  hitherto  been  utilized.  It  can  now  be  sold  as  tanning  material,  for 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  removal  and  give  a  good  profit  besides. — W,  N.  Sparhawk. 

584.  MacLarty,  Alexander  S.  Forest  tree  seed.  Trans.  Roy*  Scot.  Arbor.  Soc.  33: 
138-146.  1919. — This  paper  discusses  several  points  which  should  be  given  consideration  in 
the  collection  of  forest  tree  seed. — C  R,  Tillotson, 

585.  Makins,  F.  K.  Natural  reproduction  of  sal,  Shorea  robusta,  in  Singhbhum.  Indian 
Forester  46 :  292-297.  PL  16-18.  1920. — Sal  reproduction  is  satisfactory  where  drought  is  not 
severe,  but  much  of  the  region  considered  has  long  periods  of  dry  weather;  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  forest  area  has  reproduction.  Deposition  and  evaporation  of  dew  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  sal.  Heavy  shade  appears  to  be  a  benefit  but  heavy  litter  prevents  estab- 
lishment. Young  sal  plants  require  assistance  in  making  their  way  through  climbing  plants,, 
while  non-climbers  act  as  a  nurse  crop.  A  grass  cover  does  not  prevent  sal  establishment 
though  better  results  are  obtained  after  burning. — E.  N,  Munns, 

586.  Mason,  Fred.  Discussion  of  the  Pinchot  Committee  report.  Jour.  Forestry  18 r 
451-458.  1920. — Exception  is  taken  to  the  Conmiittee's  attitude  towards  the  lumbermen,  who 
are  not  to  blame  for  the  living  conditions  and  the  labor  troubles  within  the  industry.  Forest 
destruction  by  the  lumber  interests  is  not  a  needless  act,  but  is  forced  by  economic  conditions. 
Fin^ces  in  the  lumber  industry  have  been  so  entangled  that  conservation  could  not  be  prac- 
ticed, though  some  measures  have  been  forced  upon  them.  Measures  which  are  feasible^ 
include  a  yield  tax,  a  forest  loan  board,  and  the  purchase  of  forest-producing  lands  by  the- 
public.  An  educational  program  is  suggested  to  teach  lumber  conservation  in  all  phases  of 
its  use. — E.  N,  Munns, 
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587.  Mason,  W.  H.  Planting  in  pits.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  14:  141-142.  1920.— The 
planting  of  larch  in  pits  where  the  turf  was  cast,  grass  down,  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and 
finely  chopped  up,  resulted  in  complete  failure  of  the  plantation.  The  sod  at  the  bottom  d 
the  pits,  it  was  discovered,  had  rotted  away,  leaving  a  cavity  into  which  all  the  moisture 
around  the  tree  drained. —  C  R.  TiUoUon, 

588.  Maxwell,  E.  Rate  of  growth  of  indigenous  and  exotic  trees  in  New  Zealand.  Com- 
parison of  the  rate  of  growth  in  relation  to  its  bearing  on  forestry.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sd 
Tech.  2:  371-376.  S  tables.  1910. — Waste  of  native  forests  has  brought  these  near  extinc- 
tion. Introduced  trees  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  native  ones.  Considers  Sequoia  9e9r 
pervirena  especially  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  future  New  Zealand  forestrf. 
[See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  568.] — A.  Oundersen. 

580.  Meredith,  E.  T.    Forests  as  a  farm  crop.    Amer.  Forestry  26:  337-338,  342.    1^. 

500.  Meredith,  E.  T.  Need  of  forests  for  wood  pulp.  Amer.  Forestry  26 :  362-363.  19^ 
[From  a  letter  to  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association.] 

501.  Moore,  Babrinoton.  [Rev.  of:  Brown,  Nelson  C.  Forest  products,  their  mann- 
factore  and  use.  471  p.,  IBO  fig.  John  Wiley  &  Sons:  New  York,  1019.]  Torreya  20: 57-59. 
1020. — The  book  treats  of  the  history,  process  of  manufacture,  and  use  of  the  principal  foiest 
products.  Of  special  interest  is  information  on  sources  of  supply  with  relation  to  present 
and  future  forest  resources.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  provided  with  an  index.—/.  C. 
Nelson. 

502.  Morrison,  W.  G.  Some  proposals  with  regard  to  natural  afforestatioii  in  a  New  Zet- 
land mountain  area.    New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2 :  330^340.    1010. 

503.  Mitnger,  T.  T.  Forestry  in  the  Douglas  fir  region.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  19^206. 
7fi^.    1020. 

504.  Murray,  J.  M.  Variation  in  the  Scots  pine  (Pinus  silvestris,  L.).  Trans.  Roy.  Seot 
Arbor.  Soc.  34:  87-01.    1020.— C.  R.  TilloUon. 

505.  Olmsted,  Frederick  E.  Business  phases  of  forest  devastation.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 
311-316.  1020. — The  provisions  of  the  Committee  for  Application  of  Forestry  to  correct 
certain  business  practices  of  the  lumber  industry,  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  tf 
a  whole,  since  forestry  would  have  to  control  prices,  capitalization  and  other  business  condi- 
tions. Arguments  are  presented  showing  silviculture  to  be  a  business  as  well  as  an  art  aod 
science,  for  problems  of  labor,  production,  distribution  and  costs  must  be  met. — E,  N.  Munm. 

506.  Parkin,  John.  A  plea  for  the  consideration  of  the  aesthetic  side  in  restocking  ooi 
war-felled  woods.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  13 :  254-265.  1010. — See  also  next  following  Entry, 
507. 

507.  Parkin,  John.  A  plea  for  the  consideration  of  the  aesthetic  side  in  restocking  ov 
war-felled  woods.    Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  14: 33-48.    1020. — See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  596. 

508.  Parnell,  R.  Hazara  Forest  Division,  North-West  Frontier  Province.  Indian  Fo^ 
ester  46:  224-237.  5  fig.  1020. — The  business  of  the  Hazara  Forest  from  1880  to  1020  is  sum- 
marized and  analyzed  as  to  improvements,  law  cases,  fires,  products  and  finances.— f.  ^' 
Munns. 

500.  Pearce,  W.  J.  Relation  of  insect  losses  to  sustained  forest  yield.  Jour.  ForestiT 
18:  406-411.  1020. — Insects,  especially  the  Dendroctonus  beetles  have  an  important  pl»c« 
in  the  future  management  of  forests.  It  was  estimated  on  the  Dolores  timber  survey  project 
in  Colorado  that  m  the  life  of  the  stand  (about  300  years)  00  per  cent  of  the  trees,  by  volume, 
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were  killed  by  insects  and  10  per  cent  by  other  causes.  This  amounts  to  a  loss  of  }  per  cent 
per  annum,  which  is  less  than  in  pine  stands.  Insects  will  be  an  important  feature  in  future 
timber-sale  practice,  through  their  effect  upon  the  reserved  stand  and  upon  the  black-jack 
8tage  of  the  western  yellow  pine. — E,  N.  Munna. 

600.  Petebs,  J.  G.  Co-operation. between  the  federal  government  and  the  states.  Jour. 
Forestry  18:  477-485.  1920. — The  whole  question  of  a  national  forest  policy  devolves  upon 
the  finances.  Acquisition  of  forests  by  the  federal  government  is  slow  and  can  not  keep  up 
with  denudation.  State  acquisition  of  cut-over  lands  is  desirable  on  a  large  scale,  but  the 
cost  is  more  than  the  states  can  bear.  Planting  of  denuded  lands  is  badly  needed  and  the 
nation,  the  states  and  private  owners  should  each  bear  a  part  in  the  cost.  Fire  protection 
through  the  present  Week's  law  will  assure  the  maintenance  of  present  areas  of  young  stands 
and  will  aid  nature  in  reforesting  large  areas,  but  additional  funds  are  necessary  to  make  the 
plan  of  real  nation-wide  benefit.  Farm  forestry  has  a  real  place  in  the  forest  program,  supply- 
ing part  of  the  needs  of  the  rural  population. — E,  N.  Munns, 

601.  Petton,  Je  ANNIE  S.  Forestry  movement  of  the  seventies,  in  the  Interior  Department, 
under  Schnrz.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 391-405.  1920. — ^A  history  of  the  four  years  of  the  forestry 
movement  in  the  United  States  of  America  under  Secretary  Cabl  Schubz  and  General 
James  A.  Williamson,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  office.  The  bills  drafted  and  not 
passed  by  Congress  in  that  period  were  forerunners  of  the  present  system  of  forest  adminis- 
tration and  regulation. — E,  N.  Munna. 

602.  PiNCHOT,  GippoRD.  Where  we  stand.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 441-447.  1920. — A  r6sum6 
of  the  principal  arguments  against  the  proposed  national  forest  policy  for  the  United  States 
shows  the  objection  because  of  possible  confiscation  is  merely  an  attempt  to  dodge  the  main 
issue.  The  constitutionality  of  the  measure  must  be  passed  upon  after  the  laws  have  been 
drawn  up.  The  national  government  is  better  able  to  handle  the  administration  of  a  forest 
policy  than  are  the  individual  states,  while  the  fear  of  bureaucracy  is  not  supported  by  past 
developments.  There  is  an  awakening  of  the  forestry  profession  to  the  realization  of  the 
need  of  such  a  policy,  and  their  activity  in  its  favor. — E,  N,  Munna, 

603.  Preston,  John  F.  Discussion  of  the  Pinchot  Committee  report.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 
460-464.  1920. — Federal  action  in  a  forest  program  is  needed,  but  the  proposed  plan  is  wrong 
in  attempting  to  force  the  measure  upon  the  lumber  industry  rather  than  having  it  come 
about  through  education.  The  state  is  the  strongest  point  in  the  unit  and  state  legislation 
should  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  Co5peration  with  the  lumbermen  is 
to  be  desired  in  any  plan. — E.  N,  Munns. 

604.  Ranb,  F.  W!  Use  of  wood  for  fuel.  Proc.  Soc.  Promotion  Agric.  Sci.  39:  48-53. 
1919. — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  availability  and  value  of  wood  for  fuel,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  suggestion  is  made  that  wood  obtained  in  clearing  out  wood-lots  and  from  forest 
trees  unsalable  as  lumber  be  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  use  in  stoves,  furnaces,  and  fire- 
places instead  of  into  4-foot  or  cord-wood  lengths,  as  at  present.  The  utilization  of  wood  in 
the  production  of  different  chemicals  is  pointed  out  as  a  future  asset  of  great  value  to  the 
United  States.— fl^.  N,  Vinall, 

605.  RiDSDALE,  P.  S.  The  memorial  trees  of  the  United  States.  Garden  Mag.  30 :  177-180. 
Sfig,    1920. 

606.  [RiDSDALE,  P.  S.]    State  forests  in  Massachusetts.    Amer.  Forestry  26:  323.     1920. 

607.  RiBMENscHNEiDER.  Die  preussische  Forstverwaltung  und  das  Landwirtschafts- 
ministerium.  [The  Prussian  Forest  Service  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.]  Deutsch. 
Forstseitg.  35: 170-171.  1920. — The  Forest  Service  was  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance to  that  of  Agriculture  in  1880.    It  is  suggested  that  this  change  has  not  proved  altogether 
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for  the  best.  Even  though,  in  its  former  place,  financial  considerations  may  have  been  giren 
undue  weight,  now  agricultural  interests  are  favored  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  forests. 
Charges  for  by-products  of  the  forest — ^pasturage,  litter,  seedlings,  twigs  for  broom-maldng— 
have  not  been  increased  with  the  rise  in  other  prices,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  reduced 
since  the  war  started.  They  now  bear  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  supervision.  Both  the  forest 
and  the  public  treasury  would  benefit  if  the  Ministry  of  Finance  were  again  in  controL — W.  N. 
Sparhawk, 

608.  Robinson,  R.  L.  Forest  policy.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  14:  82-05.  1920.— This  paper 
treats  broadly  of  the  pre-war  development  of  forest  policy  particularly  in  the  United  King- 
dom, although  briefly  also  of  that  in  other  countries,  discusses  the  part  played  by  timber  in 
the  war,  and  summarizes  what  the  author  believes  to  be  the  main  principles  that  imderlie  the 
development  of  forest  policy. — C  R.  Tilloison. 

609.  Roth,  Filibert.  Great  teacher  of  forestry  retires.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  209-212. 
1  portrait    1920. — ^Appreciation  of  B.  E.  Femow.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  958.) 

610.  RuBNEB.  [Rev.  of:  Grebe,  C.  Studien  zur  Biologle  and  Geogiaphie  der  Laubmoose. 
I.  Blologie  and  Okologle  der  Laubmoose.  (Studies  on  the  biology  and  geogn^hy  of  foUaceoiu 
mosses.  I.  Biology  and  ecology  of  foUaceous  mosses.)  Reprint  from  Hedwigia  59:  1917.] 
Forstwiss  Centralbl.  41 :  431-433.  1919. — Rubner  points  out  the  need  for  a  thorough  study  of 
forest  mosses  and  their  interrelation  with  soil  conditions  and  with  the  composition  of  the  for- 
est.— W.  N.  Sparhawk. 

611.  Sampson,  Arthur  W.  [Rev.  of:  Hitchcock,  A.  S.  Genera  of  grasses  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  economic  species.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.>  Bull.  772.  SOT  p. 
1920.]    Jour.  Forestry  18:  426-427.    1920. 

612.  ScHLicH,  Sir  William.  Forestry  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand 
Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  1:  201-210.  1918.  [Slightly  abridged  from  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  12:  1-28. 
1918.1— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  1456. 

613.  ScHWAPPACH,  A.  Waldbauvereine.  [Societies  for  forest  coltore.]  Deutsch.  Forst 
zeitg.  35 :  37-39.  1920. — ^Many  societies  for  the  practice  of  forestry  have  been  formed  recently 
in  several  Prussian  provinces.  They  are  voluntary  associations  of  small  owners  who  agree 
to  manage  their  forests  in  accordance  with  technical  advice  to  be  given  them  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Council  (Landwirtschaftskammer).  The  purpose  is  two-fold:  first,  to  increase  wood 
production  on  the  now  poorly  managed  small  private  holdings;  second,  to  prevent  compulsory 
cooperative  management  under  strict  state  control.  Schwappach  fears  that  they  will  not  be 
effective,  and  inclines  to  the  belief  that  compulsory  cooperative  forests,'  managed  by  respon- 
sible officers  and  subject  to  state  supervision,  will  be  found  necessary  to  increase  the  yield 
from  small  holdings. — W.  N.  Sparhawk. 

614.  Setbold,  Karl.  Die  Forstwirtschaft  der  Tatsachen  (natiirlicher  Hochwaldbetrieb). 
[Forestry  based  on  nature.]  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41:  405-426.  1919. — ^Advocates  getting 
away  from  theory  and  arbitrary  rules  and  methods  in  forest  management,  with  a  closer  adher- 
ence to  natural  laws  and  the  phenomena  of  forest  growth.  Accurate  prediction  of  growth  for 
long  periods  is  impossible,  and  the  most  carefully  made  theoretical  working  plans  are  always 
sooner  or  later  upset  by  natural  influences,  such  as  windfall,  drouth,  frost,  insects,  fires, 
failure  of  seed  years,  and  the  like.  The  system  proposed  has  been  tried  out  since  1900  on  a 
5,000-hectare  fir  and  beech  forest  in  Alsace.  An  essential  feature  is  the  5-year  cutting  cycle, 
by  which  every  part  of  the  forest  is  gone  over  every  5  years.  This  makes  possible  the  removal 
of  diseased,  suppressed,  and  ripe  trees  and  groups  of  trees  at  the  most  suitable  time,  and 
is  especially  favorable  to  growth  of  the  remaining  trees  and  to  natural  reproduction.  Another 
feature  is  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  forest  cover,  unbroken  by  clearings  except  where 
they  result  from  accident.    The  frequent  cuttings  insure  light  and  ventilation.    Instead  of 
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extensive,  pure,  even-aged  stands,  the  age  classes  are  mixed  together  in  small  groups,  as 
usually  occurs  in  nature,  so  that  the  forest  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  selection  forest. 
Because  of  the  long  periods  required  for  trees  to  mature,  soil  exhaustion  can  not  be  prevented 
by  rotation  of  crops  as  easily  as  with  other  crops.  The  same  result  can  be  obtained,  however, 
by  using  mixed  stands,  composed  of  species  with  different  soil  requirements.  The  beech  is 
especially  valuable  for  improving  soil  fertility,  as  well  as  for  favoring  better  development  of 
the  associated  conifers,  and  its  proportion  in  the  stand  can  be  varied  from  time  to  time  as 
conditions  require.  Other  species,  such  as  oak,  maple,  ash,  elm,  birch,  alder,  and  Scotch 
pine,  may  also  be  used  with  beech,  provided  they  are  given  several  years  start  and  are  planted  in 
large  enough  groups  so  that  they  will  not  be  shaded  out.  For  purposes  of  management  forests 
should  be  divided  into  compartments  of  an  average  size  of  not  more  than  10  hectares.  At  the 
5-year  intervals,  cutting  is  done,  not  in  accordance  with  a  predetermined  working  plan,  but 
according  to  the  actual  silvicultural  needs  of  each  individual  compartment,  and  also  accord- 
ing to  current  market  conditions.  In  some,  no  cutting  at  all  may  be  done;  others  may  be  cut 
very  heavily.  The  usual  method  of  determining  the  annual  cut  is  very  complicated,  involves 
much  manipulation  of  figures,  and  can  not  be  accurate.  The  average  increment  and  the 
allowable  cut  can  be  better  and  more  simply  determined  from  a  series  of  small  permanent 
sample  plots  on  the  different  sites,  to  be  cut  over  regularly  with  the  rest  of  the  stand.  Other 
advantages  of  the  method  described  are  the  more  intensive  and  careful  handling  of  the  for- 
est, and  the  great  simpli6ity  and  flexibility  of  the  working  plans. — W,  N,  Sparhawk. 

615.  Shepard,  E.  C.  Comments  on  the  forestry  program.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  467-471. 
1920. — The  national  forest  policy,  as  prepared,  is  censured  because  it  was  prepared  by  foresters 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  lumbermen,  and  because  it  calls  the  lumber  industry  to  task 
for  the  lack  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  the  early  days  when  timber  lands  were 
sold  for  nominal  prices.  France  required  hundreds  of  years  to  formulate  and  put  into  practice 
a  substantial  forest  policy,  and  too  quick  an  action  in  the  United  States,  to  which  this  paper 
refers,  may  prove  a  drawback  to  the  whole  plan. — E.  N.  Munns. 

616.  SiLcox,  F.  A.  Forestry  and  labor.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  317.  1920. — Labor  is  vitally 
affected  by  the  economic  condition  of  the  lumber  industry  and  the  character  of  exploitation 
growing  out  of  it.  If  the  industry  does  not  adopt  democratic  industrial  relation  policies  vol- 
untarily, it  probably  will  be  forced  to  this. — E.  N.  Munns. 

* 

617.  Simon.  Ein  Beitrag  ziir  ErhOhung  der  Einnahmen  aus  den  Forsten.  [Suggestions 
for  increasing  revenue  from  forests.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  131-133.  1920. — The  problem 
of  increasing  net  returns  from  forests  is  very  important  in  Germany  today.  This  may  be 
done  by  (1)  reducing  costs  of  production,  (2)  increasing  volimie  production,  or  (3)  increasing 
returns  from  wood.  Artificial  regeneration  should,  wherever  possible,  give  way  to  natural 
reproduction,  and  where  this  is  impossible  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  methods  should 
be  used.  Reproducing  areas  should  be  carefully  protected,  especially  against  grazing.  Thin- 
nings should  be  made  in  such  ways  as  to  promote  the  most  rapid  volume  growth.  Forest 
officers,  who  will  be  responsible  for  all  this  work,  should  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  trained 
for  it,  and  should  be  so  treated  that  they  will  do  the  best  work.  Wood  should  be  sold  for  the 
best  prices  possible,  and,  to  this  end,  roads  and  other  means  of  transportation  should  be  kept 
in  good  condition.  Low  wood  prices  will  not  benefit  the  consumers,  because  the  dealers  will 
absorb  all  the  margins.  State  sawmills  are  not  favored  until  the  point  of  view  of  laborers 
changes;  i.e.,  until  they  become  free  from  the  idea  that  a  government  job  is  only  a  sort  of  pen- 
sion.—PT.  iV.  Svarhawk, 

618.  Sklavunos,  Constantine  G.  Die  Forstverhllltnisse  im  heutigen  Griechenland. 
[Forest  conditions  of  modem  Greece.)  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41:  81-90,  173-184,  249-264. 
1919. — All  of  Greece  was  well  forested  in  prehistoric  times,  but  the  forest  was  reduced  to  about 
its  present  extent  during  the  Homeric  and  post-Homeric  periods.  Most  of  the  accessible 
forests  near  the  coasts  have  gone,  but  there  are  still  dense  virgin  stands  in  the  mountains  of 
the  interior.    There  are  three  main  forest  zones: — (a)  Evergreen  hardwoods  (0-800  m.  eleva- 
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tion)  with  a  dry  subtype  (0-500  m.)  including  such  species  as  PxsicLcia  lentiscus,  Oka  Euro- 
pcLeOf  Juniperus  Thoenicaf  Tamarix  Hampeana,  Quercus  aegilops,  Pinus  pinea;  and  a  cooltf 
subtype,  characterized  by  Quercus  cocciferaf  Q,  ilex,  Arbutus  unedo,  A.  andrachne,  MyrUa 
communis^  Laurua  nobiliSf  Buxus  aempervirenSf  Styrax  offidnaliSj  Celtis  austraHs,  Rhut  ca<i* 
nu8f  Ficus  caricGf  Morue  alba,  M,  nigra.  Common  to  both  subt3rx>es  are:  Pinus  sibxstii 
(in  Macedonia),  P.  halepensis,  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  Alnus  gluiiwMf 
and  others,  (b)  Deciduous  hardwoods  (800-1500  m.),  characterized  at  lower  elevations  hj 
oaks,  especially  Quercus  robur,  Q,  conferia,  Q.  pedunculi flora,  Q.  puhescens,  Q.  pedunculatat 
Q,  sessiliflora,  Q^  cerris;  higher  up  chestnut  (Castanea  vesca)  is  conmion.  Other  commcm  trees 
of  this  zone  are  ashes,  hornbeams,  walnut,  aspen,  sycamore,  elms,  horsechestnut,  mapk, 
lindens,  dogwood,  hazel,  beech,  (c)  Conifers  (1500-2000  m.)  comprising  Abies  cephaUmica, 
Pinus  laricio  (corsicana) ,  P.  leucodermis,  P.  peuce,  Taxus  baccata,  Juniperus  foetidissima, 
J.  oxycedrus. — Conifer  forests  (especially  fir)  occupy  55  per  cent  of  the  forest  area.  The  stand* 
are  open,  all-aged,  and  reproduction  is  seriously  retarded  by  overgrazing.  Growth  is  fairlr 
rapid  because  of  the  long  growing  season  and  high  mean  temperatures.  The  total  foroit 
area,  while  not  definitely  known,  owing  to  lack  of  surveys,  is  estimated  at  1,800,000  hectares, 
including  scrub  forest,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  new  Greece  (including  territory 
added  after  Balkan  wars).  This  is  0.38  ha.  per  capita.  At  least  6,600,000  hectares  is  absolute 
forest  soil.  The  forests  are  very  unevenly  distributed,  increasing  from  the  South  and  east 
toward  the  north  and  west,  and  are  most  extensive  in  northern  Greece  and  in  Greek  Mace- 
donia. Forest  destruction  still  continues,  due  to  heavy  overgrazing  (especially  by  goats), 
wasteful  and  unregulated  cutting,  turpentining,  charcoal  making  and  lime  burning,  and 
insect  depredations. — ^A  large  proportion  of  the  forests  belongs  to  the  State,  considerable  to 
conununes  and  monasteries,  and  a  smaller  proportion  to  private  individuals.  The  private 
forests  receive  the  best  treatment,  the  communal  and  monastic  forests  the  worst,  and  the  State 
forests  halfway  between. — The  development  of  a  forest  policy  began  in  1836,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy.  Cutting  of  saw  timber  from  either  State  or  private  forests 
may  be  done  only  on  permit,  which  is  issued  after  the  payment  of  a  felling  tax.  Grazing  on 
private  forests  is  also  subject  to  tax,  but  is  free  on  public  forests.  The  public  forests  are 
guarded  by  250  forest  guards,  with  12  technically  trained  foresters  and  3  inspectors,  under  the 
Forest  Division  of  the  Ministry  for  National  Economy.  This  force  is  much  too  small,  and  is 
not  well  trained.  The  first  forest  school  was  established  at  Vytina  in  1896  to  train  the  lower 
personnel.  A  higher  forest  institute  for  training  administrative  officers  is  to  be  established 
at  Athens  by  1920.  Various  measures  have  been  taken  to  encourage  afforestation  by  coid- 
munes  and  private  individuals,  and  something  has  been  accomplished. — ^The  total  annual 
yield  of  the  forests  of  old  Greece  (figures  for  recently  acquired  territory  not  available)  is 
estimated  to  be  1,720,566  cubic  meters,  probably  in  excess  of  the  annual  growth.  In  addition, 
Greece  imports  126,000  cubic  meters  of  wood  (principally  softwood  construction  material), 
making  the  per  capita  consumption  0.75  cubic  meters.  Imports  came  (1911)  chiefly  from  Aos- 
tria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  were  exceeded  in  value  only  by  grain  aod 
by  coal.  Exports,  chiefly  valonia  and  nutgalls  for  tanning,  and  turpentine  and  rosin,  went 
mostly  to  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Turkey. — W.  N.  Sparhawk. 

619.  SBiTTHiES,  E.  A.  Geology  and  forest  distribution.  Indian  Forester  46:  319^ 
1920.— Geological  features  determine  soil  t3rpes,  which  determine  water  supply,  soil  d^th« 
and  soil  aeration,  so  that  geology  is  important  in  plant  distribution. — E,  N,  Munns, 

620.  Speight,  R.  New  Zealand  timbers  and  the  borer.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  1: 
142-144.  1918. — List  of  eighty  species  of  which  some  were  attacked  by  borer  {AnobivM 
domesiicum)  in  Canterbury  Museum. — A,  Gundersen. 

621.  Steven,  H.  M.  Coniferous  forest  trees  in  Great  Britain.  Trans.  Roy.  Scot.  Aibor. 
Soc.  34:  61-82.  1920. — ^This  article  deals  with  the  various  conifers  of  importance  in  British 
forestry.  Their  growth  under  different  conditions  of  soil,  elevation,  exposure,  etc.,  is  con- 
sidered ;  their  environmental  requirements  and  the  principal  silvicultural  problems  that  arise 
in  the  growing  of  each  conifer  are  discussed. — C.  R,  Tillotson. 
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622.  Stevens,  Carl  M.  Forest  industries  and  the  income  tax.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  329- 
337.  1920. — ^A  history  of  the  development  of  the  present  United  States  income  tax  is  given 
with  its  aims,  organization  and  administration. — E.  N,  Munns, 

623.  T.,  E.  P.  [Rev.  of:  Surface,  Henry  E.  Feasibility  of  manufacturing  pq>er  from 
pulp  from  Tasmanian  timbers.  Rept.  Dept.  Lands  and  Survey  of  Tasmania  for  1914r-1915. 
P.  SS-4S.  Hobart,  1915.)  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  1:  379-380.  1918.— One  of  the  tim- 
bers  the  pulping  qualities  of  which  were  investigated  was  Noihofagus  Cunninghamiif  known 
in  Tasmania  as  ' 'myrtle/'  and  closely  related  to  a  timber  similar  to  Nothofagua  Menzieni 
(bushman's  "silver  birch/'  or  ' 'southland  beech"  of  timber  traders).  Author  recommends 
that,  as  a  purely  business  enterprise,  the  utilization  of  Tasmanian  hardwoods  for  pulp  or 
paper  making  should  not  be  given  further  consideration.  Their  fibers  are  too  short.  He  also 
studied  swamp  gum  (Eucalyptus  regnaris),  blue  gum  {E.  Globulus) ,  stringy  bark  (E,  obliqua), 
and  silver  wattle  (Acacia  deaWata),  none  of  which  is  suitable  for  paper  pulp.  Tasmanian 
manufacture  of  paper  pulp  for  sale  would  not  be  a  profitable  undertaking. — C.  S,  Gager, 

624.  T.,  J.  A.  [Rev.  of:  Hutchins,  D.  E.  Waipona  Kauri  forest,  its  demarcation  and 
management.  6S  p.  Illua.^  map.  Lands  and  Survey  Dept.:  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1918.]  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2:  223-224.  1919.— As  now  demarked  by  Hutchins,  the 
Waipona  forest  is  eleven  miles  long  from  east  to  wei^,  and  nearly  nine  miles  broad  from  north 
to  south,  including  29,830  acres,  of  which  28,880  are  occupied  by  the  main  block  of  forest. 
The  total  timber  stand  of  the  forest  is  estimated  at  288,020,000  superficial  feet  of  timber.  A 
working  plan  for  the  forest  is  outlined.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  forest  will  become  as  well 
known  in  Australasia  as  the  Black  Forest  is  in  Germany.  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  569.] 
— C,  S.  Gager. 

625.  Terrt,  E.  I.  Public  acquisition  or  control.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  324-325.  1920.— 
Differing  from  the  plans  so  far  proposed,  it  is  believed  the  main  objective  of  the  United  States 
forest  policy  should  be  the  public  acquisition  of  two-thirds  of  the  private  timber  lands  of  the 
country  within  forty  years. — E.  N.  Munns. 

628.  TiERNEY,  D.  P.  The  cut-over  land  problem.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  498^501.  1920.— 
There  are  no  means,  at  present  adequate  to  safeguard  the  millions  of  acres  of  restocking  forest 
land  in  the  United  States  from  indiscriminate  cutting  and  waste.  This  is  due  to  dependence 
of  forest  management  upon  annual  appropriations  from  legislative  bodies.  More  attention 
should  be  given  to  securing  a  known  fund  without  having  to  persuade  a  legislative  body  to 
make  this  appropriation  annually.  A  forest  program  should  begin  with  restocking  lands  first, 
before  acquiring  lands  on  which  forests  will  have  to  be  established.  Land  purchases  should 
be  restricted  to  watershed-protection  areas  and  lands  close  to  areas  now  under  forest  manage- 
ment.— E.  N.  Munns. 

627.  ToxTMET,  J.  W.  [Rev.  of:  Isb,  John.  United  States  forest  policy.  S9S  p.  Yale 
Univ.  Press:  New  Haven,  1920.]  Jour.  Forestry  18:  55^^560.  1920.— The  work  is  that  of  an 
economist  and  historian,  who  develops  the  history  of  the  present  policy  without  reservations. 
As  to  a  future  policy,  too  little  consideration  is  given,  especially  with  the  present  forestry- 
policy  movement  under  way. — E.  N.  Munns. 

628.  TouMEY,  J.  W.  [Rev.  of:  Pullino,  Howard  E.  Sunlight  and  its  measurement. 
Plant  World  20: 151-171,  187-209.    1918.]    Jour.  Forestry  18:  431-433.    1920. 

629.  Turner,  J.  E.  C.  Lopping  in  the  Kumaon  Circle,  United  Provinces.  Indian  Forester 
46:  240-247.  1920. — Nomadic  native  tribes  still  practice  destructive  cutting  of  all  live 
branches  of  oak  for  their  flocks  during  heavy  snowfall,  when  other  browse  is  unavailable  de- 
spite rules  that  permit  only  the  cutting  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  branches.  This  is  result- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  oak  forest  and  of  grazing  values  when  practiced  constantly. 
Recommendations  are  made  to  prevent  such  action. — E.  N.  Munns. 
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630.  Vestby,  P.  Spredtetrilkfra  en  skogbefaringl  Chili.  [Sketches  from  a  tr^  to  ChiUia 
forests.)    Tidsskr.  Skogbnik  28:  17-27.     PL  1.    1920. 

631.  VON  DEM  BuscHE.  Schutz  and  Anbau  der  Elbe.  [Protection  and  propagation  of  the 
yew.]  Deutsch.  Forstzeitg.  35:  21.  1920. — ^An  order  from  the  Minister  of  Agricaltuie, 
Domains,  and  Forests,  for  preventing  the  extinction  of  yew  in  German  forests. — If.  N. 
Sparhawk, 

632.  YON  Mammen.  Forstwlrtschaft,  Holzhandel  und  Holzlndustrie  in  OstprensieiL 
[Forestry  and  wood  Industry  in  East  Prussia.]  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41 :  368-388.  1919.- 
Wooded  area  in  1913  was  660,841  hectares,  or  17.7  per  cent  of  the  land  area.  The  forests  were 
divided  into  23,120  tracts,  of  which  22,942  were  connected  with  farms,  84  per  cent  were  under 
10  hectares  in  size,  and  made  up  but  7.9  per  cent  of  the  total  area;  the  114  tracts  greater  than 
1,000  hectares  comprised  68.5  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  Deciduous  species  occupied  2L7 
per  cent  of  the  area,  or  143,305  hectares;  two-thirds  of  this  was  high  forest,  divided  into  three 
types,  oak,  birch-alder-ash,  beech  and  others,  at  about  a  1-^1  ratio.  Conifers  occupied 
517,536  hectares  (78.3  per  cent)  of  which  96,132  ha  were  selection  forest  and  the  rest  hi^ 
forest.  Scotch  pine  covered  338,629  ha,  spruce  168,100  ha,  white  fir  10,524  ha,  and  larch  283  ha. 
Pine  predominates  on  the  sandy  soils  of  the  south,  spruce  on  the  loams  in  the  northern  and 
central  districts,  oak  on  the  best  soils,  while  hornbeam,  birch,  aspen,  and  linden  are  coQunan 
in  mixture  with  conifers  on  the  better  sites.  Aspen  and  birch  quickly  occupy  areas  denuded 
of  conifers.  The  forests  suffer  considerable  losses  from  late  and  early  frosts,  storms,  and  in- 
sects,—timber  cut  from  the  State  forests  (386,000  ha  in  1904,  and  417,000  ha  in  1912)  increued 
from  4.14  cubic  meters  per  hectare  in  1904  to  11.75  cubic  meters  in  1910,  due  to  ravages  of  the 
Nun-moth.  In  1912  but  5.01  cubic  meters  per  ha  was  cut,  nearly  half  of  it  fuelwood.  Yields 
of  the  larger  private  forests  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  state  forests ;  the  smaller  priy&te 
holdings  are  not  managed  as  well,  although  steps  have  recently  been  taken  to  promote  forestry 
on  private  holdings. — Before  the  war,  wood  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  firewood  and  mioe 
timbers,  to  western  Germany,  construction  material  to  Berlin  and  vicinity,  and  amounted 
in  all  to  about  350,000  tons  per  year.  More  than  2,200,000  cubic  meters  of  wood  were  imported 
from  Russia  to  supply  the  sawmills  and  pulpmills  in  the  Memel  region.  Rapid  development 
of  the  sawmill  industry  in  Russia  has  resulted  in  increased  prices  of  raw  material  for  the 
Memel  mills,  and  at  the  same  time  in  lower  prices  for  manufactured  lumber. — W,  N,  Sparhawk. 

633.  VON  TuBEUF,  C.  Schllderungen  und  Bllder  aus  nord-amerikanischen  Wildm. 
[Descriptions  and  pictures  of  North  American  forests.]  NaturW.  Zeitschr.  Forst-  u.  Landw. 
17 :  153-166.  PL  64-^9.  1919. — ^This  article  is  the  second  of  a  series ;  in  it  the  author  describes 
his  trip  over  the  Moffat  Road  to  Idle-wild  in  the  Arapaho  National  Forest,  with  reference 
chiefly  to  forest  types  encountered.  He  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  local  organization  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  some  of  its  work.  The  virgin  forests  of  lodgepole  pine,  pure  or  in 
mixture  with  alpine  fir  {Abies  subalpinef  he  calls  it)  are  considered  in  some  detail.  The  system 
of  management  is  far  from  intense  as  compared  with  Germao  methods,  only  tie  timber  is  logged, 
and  regeneration  is  secured  naturally,  since  Lodgepole  is  a  very  prolific  seeder.  A  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  Forest  Service  to  reforest  burnt-over  areas  artificially,  where 
neither  lodgepole  nor  aspen  have  come  in.  Aspen  and  lodgepole  usually  occupy  the  land 
after  a  fire ;  the  latter  most  frequently  following  Douglas  fir.  The  seed  extraction  establish- 
ment on  the  Arapaho  Forest  is  described.  The  dendroctonus  bark-beetles  cause  very  much 
damage  in  this  region.  Their  activities,  according  to  Hopkins,  are  of  a  primary  nature; 
not  secondary,  as  the  author  considers  the  activities  of  German  bark  beetles.  Although  no 
direct  evidences  of  insect  damage  were  encountered,  the  writer  was  struck  with  the  damage 
caused  by  the  porcupine  (Erethizon  dorsatum)  in  lodgepole  forests,  and  gives  a  description  of 
this  animal. — J.  Roeser. 

634.  Whitford,  H.  N.  [Rev.  of:  Brown,  W.  H.,  and  A.  F.  Fisher.  Philippine  bam- 
boos. Philippine  Islands  Bur.  Forest.  Bui.  15.  S2  p.,  SS  pL  Manila,  1918.]  Jour.  Foresti; 
18:  167-168.    1920. 
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635.  Whitfobd,  H.  N.  [Rev.  of:  Bbowk,  W.  H.,  and  A.  F.  Fisher.  Philippine  man- 
grove forest.  Philippine  Islands  Bur.  Forest.  Bull.  17.  ISB  p.,  47  pi.  Manila,  1919.]  Jour. 
Forestry  18:  166-167.    1920. 

636.  Whitford,  H.  N.  [Rev.  of:  Skottsbero,  Carl  V.  Die  Vegetationsverhfiltnisse 
lings  der  Cordillera  de  los  Andes  S.  von  4V  S.  Br. :  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  Vegetation  in 
Chiloe,  West-Patagonien,  den  Andinen,  Patagonien  und  Feuerland.  Betanische  Ergehnisse 
der  Schwedischen  Expedition  nach  Patagonien  und  dem  Feuerlande  1907-1909.  (Vegetation 
of  the  Andean  cordillera  south  of  41°  South  Lat.,  Chile,  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Botan- 
ical results  of  the  Swedish  expedition  of  1907-09.)  366  p.  Stockholm,  1916.]  Jour.  Forestry 
18:164r-165.    1920. 

637.  Wilson,  Ellwood.  The  use  of  aircraft  in  forestry.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  326-328. 
4  fig.    1920. 

638.  WiMBUSH,  A.  Big  teak  in  Madras.  Indian  Forester  46:  247-249.  1  pi.  1920.— 
An  average  volume  of  317  cubic  feet  per  tree  was  obtained  from  111  teak  trees,  the  maximum 
yield  from  one  tree  being  1,099  cubic  feet. — E,  N.  Munns. 

639.  Wolff,  M.  H.  Plan  of  relation  of  forest  regulation  to  forest  communities.  Jour. 
Forestry  18:  486-497.  1920. — ^The  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest  (northwestern  United 
States)  can  best  be  handled  under  a  system  of  volume  regulation  with  a  sustained  annual 
yield.  With  small  working  circles,  the  development  and  maintenance  of  local  logging  com- 
munities is  assured.  Dividing  the  forest  into  six  areas,  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  plan 
equally  by  pairing  off  the  stands  of  poorer  and  relatively  inaccessible  material  with  the  more 
accessible  and  high  quality  stands.  The  volume  cut  up  to  the  present  shows  an  apparent  over 
cutting,  but  this  is  due  to  under-estimates  of  the  stand,  very  conservative  estimates  of  growth, 
and  cutting  in  non-marketable  blocks.  It  is  expected  that  the  annual  yield  figures  of  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  million  feet  will  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year  depending  on  transport, 
seasonal  variations,  logging  fluctuations,  and  the  cut  from  private  lands  outside  the  Forest. 
By  maintaining  this  cut  at  a  constant,  the  population  depending  on  the  industry  will  largely 
be  stabilized  and  the  conmiunities  assured. — E.  N.  Munns. 

640.  Wood,  Leslie  S.  The  Mapledurham  statistics.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  14:  49-50. 
1920. — ^Yearly  diameter  measurements  of  sample  areas  in  several  tracts  of  beech  woodland 
situated  in  South  Oxfordshire,  England,  and  actual  volume  measurements  of  trees  felled  in 
these  woods,  disclose  some  interesting  variations  in  volume  related  to  the  density  of  the 
crop.  In  dense  woods,  due  to  increased  height  growth,  the  average  cubic  contents  of  trees 
of  equal  diameters  is  higher  than  in  woods  where  the  trees  are  widely  spaced.  The  mean 
increment  for  a  7-year  period  for  seven  pieces  of  woodland  varied  from  1.81  per  cent  to  6.4 
per  cent  and  averaged  2.8  per  cent.  The  increment  of  1.81  per  cent  is  for  woodland  where  the 
trees  stood  too  close  and  that  of  5.4  per  cent  is  for  one  where  did  they  not  stand  close  enough. 
The  total  increment  per  acre  was  not  as  large  in  either  case  as  would  have  been  secured  through 
more  judicious  spacing.  Trees  20  inches  or  less  in  circumference  show  a  mean  annual  incre- 
ment of  1.5  per  cent  as  compared  to  2.44  per  cent  for  those  over  20  inches  in  circumference. 
The  smaller  trees  owe  their  slow  growth  partly  to  being  suppressed  and  partly  to  being  old 
stock  and  consequently  slow  growers.  These  figures  favor  the  compartment  system  in  beech 
woods,  for  under  that  system  all  the  suppressed  and  slow-growing  trees  are  removed  and  the 
best-growing  trees  are  encouraged;  the  removal  of  the  small  trees  automatically  raises  the 
percentage  of  growth  of  the  larger  trees. — C  R.  Tillotsan. 

641.  WooDBUBT,  T.  D.  California  forests  and  forestry.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  262-267.  8 
fig,    1920. 

642.  WooLSEY,  Theodobb  S.,  Jb.  Fire  protection  in  Portugal.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  542- 
543.  1920. — The  methods  employed  by  the  government,  on  a  forest  of  28,066  acres,  are 
described. — E.  M.  Munns. 
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643.  WooLSET,  Theodorb  8.,  Jr.  Prevention  of  forest  devtstation.  Jour.  Forestry  18: 
326-328.    1920. 

644.  WooLSET,  Theodore  S.,  Jr.  [Rev.  of:  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Felix.  Elements  de 
sylviculture.  Vol,  i,  S8S  p.;  Vol  f ,  IS69  p.  Marcel  Reviere:  Paris,  1919.]  Jour.  Forestry  18: 
296-297.    1920. 
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645.  Akerman,  a.  Speltlike  bud-sports  in  common  wheat.  Hereditas  1: 116-127.  6fg, 
1920. 

646.  Akerman,  a.,  Hj.  Johansson,  and  B.  Platon.  Fortsatta  unfters5kemlng»r  rOnmde 
suckerhalt  och  torrsubstanshalt  hos  nigra  h5stvetesorter.  [Continued  examinations  on  tiie 
percentage  of  sugar  and  dry-substance  in  some  varieties  of  winter  wheat.]  Sveriges  Utsadesf. 
Tidslcr.  28:  216-224.  1918. — Continuation  of  senior  author's  worlc  on  winter  killing  and  frost 
resistance.     [See  Hot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  254.] — K,  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren, 

647.  Altenburg,  Edgar,  and  Hermann  J.  Muller.  The  genetic  basis  of  truncate  wiag, 
— an  inconstant  and  modifiable  character  in  Drosophila.  Genetics  5: 1-59.  1  fig.  Jan.,  1920. 
— Truncate  wing  is  an  inconstant  character  varying  from  short  truncate  to  normal.  It  is 
still  modifiable  after  100  generations  of  selection,  and  even  the  best  truncate  lines  threw  10 
per  cent  of  normals.  The  variation  is  both  somatic  and  genetic,  and  there  is  a  close  reson- 
blance  to  the  cases  quoted  in  favor  of  factorial  inconstancy.  Yet  a  detailed  anal3rsis  shovi 
that  the  genetic  variation  is  due  to  sorting  out  of  factors,  not  to  fluctuation  of  individual  genes; 
since  when  the  genetic  constitution  was  maintained  constant  in  a  new  type  of  ''pure  line" 
experiment  carried  out  by  means  of  ''identifying  factors,''  selection  was  without  effect— 
The  truncate  character  is  due  to  several  factors,  at  least  one  in  every  chromosome  except  the 
fourth.  The  main  factor,  without  which  the  character  rarely  appears,  is  in  the  second  chromo- 
some. This  factor  is  lethal  when  homozygous,  hence  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  pure 
stoclc.  The  low  number  of  normals  thrown  in  selected  stocks  is  due  to  a  "balancing"  lethal 
in  the  opposite  chromosome,  which  kills  off  the  normals  (except  those  that  escape  by  crossing 
over).  The  truncate  factor  in  the  third  chromosome  reduces  the  fertility  of  females  homo- 
zygous for  it,  thus  also  preventing  the  obtaining  of  pure  stock.  The  first  chromosome  factor 
is  not  lethal  and  does  not  reduce  the  fertility. — ^The  authors  point  out  the  applicability  of  the 
method  of  "identifying  factors"  to  other  complex  genetic  cases,  as  in  human  heredity.- 
Alexander  Weinatein, 

648.  Anderson,  W.  S.  Bloodlines  of  genetic  value.  Science  52:  41.  July  9,  1920." 
Author's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Academy  d 
Science,  Lexington,  May  8, 1920: — In  the  domestic  breeds  of  live  stock  great  sires  seldom  pro- 
duce more  than  one  or  two  sons  that  are  greater  progenitors  than  themselves.  This  meazis,  is 
blooded  stock,  that  the  greatness  of  any  given  blood  line  is  handed  on  by  one  or  two  in  asT 
one  generation,  the  others  of  the  generation  merely  add  members.  In  support  of  the  8tM^ 
ment,  the  great  sires  of  nine  breeds  of  domestic  animals  were  cited  and  the  few  sons  of  eadi 
were  named  who  have  been  instrumental  in  handing  on  the  breeds. — W,  S,  Anderson, 

649.  Anontmous.    Death  of  W.  Schallmayer.    Jour.  Heredity  11:  155.    April,  1920. 

650.  Anontmous.    Moral  qualities  and  eugenics.    Jour.  Heredity  11:  189.    April,  1920. 

651.  Anontmous.    Were  the  black-and-white  Holsteins  originally  red-and-whlte?   JooJ- 
Heredity  11:  155.    April,  1920. 
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652.  Batbson,  W.,  and  Caroline  Pbllew.  The  genetics  of  "rogues"  among  cnllnary 
peas  (Pisum  sativum).  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London  91:  186-195.  May  12,  1020. — Summarizes 
data  on  genetics  of  "rogues"  in  peas  published  in  1914.  Gives  details  of  further  experiments. 
Finds:  (1)  reciprocal  crosses  between  type  and  rogue  give  plants  which,  as  they  develop, 
turn  into  rogues.  (2)  Though  characters  of  type  are  introduced  and  manifest  their  pres- 
ence by  affecting  form  of  young  Fi  plant,  they  very  rarely  take  part  in  germ-lineage,  being 
apparently  left  behind  in  the  lower  nodes.  (3)  Plants  really  intermediate  between  type  and 
rogue  exist,  but  never  breed  even  approximately  true.  Their  germ-cells  may  be  either  type, 
intermediate  (2  kinds  at  least),  or  rogue.  Proportion  of  gametes  carrying  type-characters  is 
different  on  male  and  female  sides,  the  ratio  in  both  sexes  showing  gradational  change. — 
Egg-cells  of  lower  flowers,  up  to  about  10th  flowering  node  in  more  than  50  per  cent  of  cases 
carry  type-characters — at  least  the  non-pointed  character — above  which  level,  proportion 
declines.  Only  about  20  per  cent  of  pollen  in  lowest  two  flowers  is  type-bearing,  and  above 
this  level,  in  each  successive  flower,  the  proportion  of  type-bearing  pollen  rapidly  diminishes. 
Discusses  somewhat  comparable  cases  of  Biff  en  with  gray  chaff  character  in  wheat  crosses; 
of  Ikeno  with  variegated  Capsicum  crossed  with  green  type,  with  no  recovery  of  former  in 
later  generations;  of  Baur's  interpretation  of  data  obtained  from  crosses  between  white- 
skinned  and  green  plants,  and  of  Winge's  observations  on  Humulus,  where  slightly  variegated 
lower  leaves,  subsequently  became  green.  Of  all  these,  Winoe's  case  is  said  to  be  the  most 
comparable.  Weak  growth  on  type  plants  in  peas  does  not  specially  favor  appearance  of  rogue 
characters,  and  rogues  even  when  most  luxuriant,  do  not  produce  types.  No  Mendelian  sys- 
tem applicable  in  such  cases,  but  genetic  differences  in  germ  plasm  undoubtedly  exist.  No 
clear  discontinuity.  Two  sorts  of  intermediate  gametes  must  exist — one  more  type-like  and 
one  more  rogue-like.  Numerical  chromosome  differences  between  rogue  and  type  do  not  exist, 
each  having  seven  in  haploid  cells.  Comments  on  long-held  belief  of  practical  breeders 
and  conventional  evolutionists  that  when  selection  ceases,  a  breed  degenerates.  As  regards 
rogue  character  in  peas,  this  is  true,  although  not  true  for  any  other  known  genetically  stud- 
ied case,  so  far  as  the  writers  know. — Orland  E.  White. 

653.  Bauer,  J.  Aufgaben  and  Methoden  der  Konstitutionsforschung.  [Problems  and 
methods  of  study  of  the  constitution.]    Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.  1919. 

654.  Baur,  E.  Einfiihrung  in  die  experimentelle  Verorbungslehre.  [Introduction  to  gen- 
etics.]   Srd  dk  4^h  ed.,  itO  p.,  10  colored  pi.,  IJ^  fig.    Gebrftder  Bomtrager:  Berlin,  1919. 

655.  Bergman,  Emanuel.  A  family  with  hereditary  (genotypical)  tremor.  Hereditas  1: 
OS- 106.    Bfig,    1920. 

656.  Camek,  Josef.  Investigations  of  the  hair  of  differont  breeds  of  cattle.  Jour.  Agric. 
Sci.  10:  12-21.  Jan.,  1920. — Investigations  of  hair  of  different  European  breeds  of  cattle 
showed  that  in  pure-bred  anin^als  maximum  length  of  hair  is  found  between  the  ages  of  6 
months  and  2  years,  and  that  older  animals  have  shorter  hair.  The  hair  of  bulls  is  always 
longer  than  that  of  cows  and  oxen  of  the  same  age.  The  white  hair  of  an  animal  is  shorter 
than  the  colored.  The  diameter  of  the  hairs  is  less  for  cattle  up  to  3  months  and  the  greatest 
diameter  is  reached  by  animals  between  1  and  2  years  of  age.  Males  have  hair  of  greater 
diameter  than  do  females.  The  white  hair  of  an  animal  is  of  less  diameter  than  colored.  In 
general,  diameter  increases  with  length.  In  short  hair  the  diameter  is  relatively  greater  than 
in  long  ones.  With  bulb  the  ratio  of  diameter  to  length  is  smaller  than  in  cows  and  heifers 
of  the  same  age.  The  ratio  is  greater  in  white  hair.  Food  is  without  influence  on  diameter. 
— ^Ash  content  of  hair  depends  on  pigmentation,  age,  sex,  and  possibly  food.  Colored  hair 
contains^ more  ash  than  white  and  also  more  iron.  Ash  is  also  greater  in  black  than  in  brown 
or  red  hair. — Elmer  Roberts. 

657.  Chodat,  R.  La  panachure  et  les  chimires  dans  le  genre  Funkia.  [Variegation  and 
chimeras  in  the  genus  Funkia.]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Phys.  Hist.  Nat.  Geneve  36: 81-84.    1919. 
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658.  Cook,  O.  F.    Cotton  a  community  crop.    Jour.  Heredity  11:  174-177.    April,  1930. 

659.  CoRRENS,  C.  Die  geschlechtliche  Tendenz  der  Keimzellen  Kemischtgeschlechtlpr 
Pflanzen.  [Sex  tendency  of  germ-cells  in  plants  of  mixed  sez.]  Zeitschr.  Bet.  12:  49-60.  i 
fig.    1920. 

660.  Coulter,  J.  M.  Mutation.  [Rev.  of:  Const antin,  J.  La  mutation,  fitatactiri 
de  la  question.  (Mutation.  Present  status  of  the  question.)  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  Hot  X  1: 
iii-xxix.    1919.     (See  Hot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  552.)]    Hot.  Gas.  69:  535.     June,  1920. 

661.  Coulter,  M.  C.  [Rev.  of:  East, Edward M.,  and  Donald  F.  Jones.  InbieediBC 
and  outbreeding.  14  X  Ml  cm.  M8S  p.,  46  fig:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1919.  (See 
Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  571.)]    Bot.  Gaz.  69:  530-532.    June,  1920. 

662.  CowGiLL,  H.  B.  Report  on  tomato  and  melon  breeding.  Ann.  Rept.  Insular  Exp. 
Sta.  Porto  Rico  1917-18:  96-98.  1919. — Tomato  hybrids:  Original  crosa  was  between  Tig«- 
ous  local  Cherry  tomato  and  Livingston  Globe ;  purpose  to  secure  disease-resistant  tonuto  ct 
good  quality  suitable  to  conditions  of  Porto  Rico.  Fi  plants  were  intermediate  in  many  proo- 
inent  characters.  In  Fs  318  plants  were  grown,  many  closely  resemblini^  one  or  other  of  par- 
ents, majority  more  like  Cherry  parent.  These  were  in  general  strong  growers  and  resutut 
to  unfavorable  conditions.  Partial  inverse  correlation  was  noticed  between  number  of  fniiti 
in  inflorescence  and  sise  of  fruits;  large  majority  of  fruits  were  shorter  in  polar  diameter  thu 
equatorial,  which  is  not  true  of  either  parent.  Sise  is  at  least  partially  independent  of  nmB- 
ber  of  cells.  No  plants  had  all  fruits  two-celled  like  Cherry  parent,  though  some  had  mijoritj 
two-celled.  Many  plants  were  very  promising  as  to  vigor  of  growth,  prolificacy  and  disesK- 
resbtance. — ^Melon  hybrids:  Fi  of  crosses  between  local  oblong  melon  with  soft  rind  (pistil- 
late parent)  with  Hybrid  Casaba  and  Honeydew  (staminate).  Both  of  latter  have  hard  nod 
and  are  susceptible  to  downy  mildew,  though  female  parent  is  resistant.  Hybrid  offspnog 
appeared  very  resistant,  and  flavor  of  fruit  was  good.  Hybrids  were  more  precocious  lul 
prolific  than  local  melon.  Where  Casaba  was  used  as  male  parent  offspring  were  pyriform  ud 
grooved  and  rough-skinned;  when  Honeydew  was  pollen  parent  hybrid  fruits  were  smooth 
skinned,  oval  and  faintly  grooved  or  without  ^prooves. — E.  E.  Barker, 

663.  CowGiLL,  H.  B.  Report  of  the  division  of  agronomy  and  plant  breeding.  Ann.  Rept 
Insular  Exp.  Sta.  Porto  Rico  1917-1918 :  78-95, 98-104.  1918.— Work  with  seedling  sugar  cu» 
was  continued  to  secure  several  types  necessary  for  different  ecological  areas  of  Porto  Ri^ 
Several  promising  new  seedling  varieties  were  selected  after  3  or  4  years  trial.  Studies  ireR 
made  of  distinguishing  botanical  characters  of  cane  varieties.  37  crosses  were  attempted,  15 
with  success,  yielding  1794  seedlings.  Otaheite  and  Crystallina  were  used  as  seed  parents  sni 
B-4596,  B.347,  B-3412,  D-117,  D-109,  and  P.  R.-207  as  pollinators.  Viability  of  nearly  »1I 
varieties,  either  crossed  or  open-pollinated,  was  relatively  low;  45  flats  planted  with  opes- 
poUinated  seeds  of  6  varieties  yielded  5200  seedlings.  Describes  6  varieties  produced  by  ciotf- 
pollination  in  1916.  From  1917  seedlings  36  selections  were  made,  12  from  1914,  or  35.5  ptf 
cent  of  that  year's  seedlings  and  4  or  26.6  per  cent  of  1913  seedlings  were  selected.  These  wen 
all  planted  in  iV  acre  plots  for  comparison  with  Crystallina.  They  are  now  ready  to  be  tested 
in  other  parts  of  Porto  Rico.  Descriptions  of  10  are  given.  1912  seedlings  were  nearly  iD 
retained  for  trial;  tables  of  their  yield  and  analysis  are  given.  Foreign  varieties  tested  for 
disease  resistance  on  infested  soils  found  all  to  be  susceptible,  though  some  showed  vsryioi 
degrees  of  resistance.  1500  seedling  canes  in  pots  sent  to  Centrale  Coloso  and  planted  in  di^ 
ease  infested  field,  became  so  badly  infected  with  mottling  disease  that  all  were  plowed  up.-- 
E.  E.  Barker. 

664.  D ARROW,  Geo.  M.  Are  our  raspberries  derived  from  American  or  European  ^edes? 
Jour.  Heredity  11:  179-184.    4  fig.    April,  1920. 
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665.  DE  Vries,  E.  Versttche  fiber  die  Frucht-  und  Samenbildung  bei  Artkreuzungen  in 
der  Gattung  Primula.  [Study  on  fruit  and  seed  formation  in  species  crosses  of  the  genus  Prim- 
ula.)   Recueil  Trav.  Bot.  N6crland.  16:  63^203.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  739. 

666.  DuFouR,  L.  [Rev.  of:  Daniel,  L.  Les  symbiomorphoses;  nouvelles  recherches  sur 
rhybridation  asezuelle.  (The  symbiomorphoses;  recent  investigations  on  asexual  hybridiza- 
tion.) Revue  bretonne  de  Botanique  pure  et  appliqude,  1917.]  Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  [Paris]  30: 
367-368.  1918. — The  term  ''sjrmbiomorphosis"  is  applied  to  the  diverse  modifications  of  plants 
verified  as  the  result  of  grafting.  Two  cases  are  distinguished  according  as  the  grafts  are 
between  difiFerent  species  or  upon  hybrids. — (1)  Grafts  between  difiFerent  species  of  cacti, 
vines  and  conifers  are  mentioned  with  the  peculiar  modifications  produced.  The  cabbage 
when  grafted  on  the  tomato  exhibited  two  tomato  characters  viz.,  an  internal  medullary  liver 
and  extremely  thin  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  cells.  (2)  Under  s3rmbiomorphoses 
among  hybrids  three  kinds  of  effects  are  described  in  specific  instances  viz.,  returning  to  the 
parental  types  (pears,  vines) ;  attenuation  or  reinforcement  of  characters  (vines) ;  occasional 
reappearance  of  ancestral  characters  (vines).  Author's  conclusion:  "in  the  same  graft  one 
may  encounter  variations  of  diverse  origin  which  are  blended  together  or  which  encroach 
upon  one  another.  In  general,  s3rmbiomorpho8es  are  almost  always  a  resultant  complex 
(globale)  of  numerous  physical,  chemical  and  physiological  factors." — E,  B.  Babcock, 

667.  East,  E.  M.  Hybridization  and  evolution.  Amer.  Nat.  54:  262-264.  May-June, 
1920. — The  two  species,  Nicotiana  riMtica  and  N.  paniculata,  fall  into  distinctly  different 
groups  of  the  genus,  yet  partially  fertile  hybrids  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  them,  the 
Fi  generation  being  intermediate  and  as  imiform  as  either  parent.  Few  of  the  gametes  are 
viable,  yet  the  Fs  generation  is  inordinately  variable,  which  indicates  that  the  two  species 
differ  in  an  extremely  large  number  of  inherited  factors.  The  factors  for  normal  fertility  re- 
combine  in  the  Mendelian  sense  just  as  do  the  factors  for  other  characters,  so  that  highly  fer- 
tile strains  can  be  selected  some  of  which  are  more  unlike  than  the  two  original  species.  Eight 
of  these  etrains  were  crossed  in  all  possible  combiiKUions  and  every  Fi  generation  exhibited  as  high 
a  degree  of  fertility  as  thcU  shovm  by  the  parents. — ^Lotst's  theory  of  evolution  through  hybridi- 
zation, founded  on  the  study  of  crosses  in  Nicotiana,  Pisum,  Petunia  and  Antirrhinunif  which 
gave  results  comparable  with  the  above,  was  based  on  assumptions  which  are  open  to  numerous 
criticisms.  Yet  hybridization  has  played  some  part  in  evolution  and  it  is  important  to 
determine  the  limits  of  its  r61e.  Author's  observations  suggested  to  him  that  the  Fs  genera- 
tions arising  from  partially  sterile  Fi  interspecific  hybrids  might  furnish  much  of  the  varia- 
bility required  for  evolution  under  domestication,  the  chief  cause  of  which  is  shown  by  both 
historical  and  experimental  evidence  to  be  hybridization  of  species.  But  evolution  under 
domestication  must  not  be  confused  with  natural  evolution.  The  perfect  fertility  within 
groups  of  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  stands  in  contrast  to  the  marked  sterility 
between  the  great  majority  of  natural  species.  Author's  evidence  and  observations  on  domes- 
tic forms  yield  no  indication  of  a  tendency  toward  production  of  segregates  that  exhibit 
either  incompatibility  in  crosses  or  sterility  of  hybrid  offspring. — E.  B,  Babcock. 

668.  Eriksson,  J.  Platanthera  bifolia  X  montana  i  Blekinge.  [Platanthera  bifolia  X 
montana  in  Blekinge  (Sweden).]  Bot.  Notiser  1918:  59-62.  1918.— At  some  few  places  in 
Blekinge  this  hybrid  has  been  found.  Its  appearance  and  occurrence  are  given.  The  flowers 
are,  as  in  Platanthera  montana,  scarcely  nice  smelling.  The  fruits  nearly  always  fail  to 
develop. — K,  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren. 

• 

669.  Federlet,  H.  Xrftlighetsforskningens  resultat  tilUlmpade  p&  manniskan.  [Results 
of  genetical  science  i^lied  to  mankind.]  Studentfdreningens  Verdandls  Sm&skrifter  no.  218. 
47  p. ,  $$  fig.  A.  Bonnier :  Stockholm,  1918. — A  lecture  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Swedish  Eugen- 
ical  Society.  The  following  matters  are  treated :  The  biometrical  school,  Mendelism,  Mendel- 
ian characters  of  man,  the  cytological  basis  of  heredity,  sex  and  the  chromosomes,  the 
sex-limited  type  of  heredity,  and  the  social  importance  of  genetical  science. — K.  V.  Ossian 
Dahlgren. 
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670.  Fritwirth,  C.  Handbuch  der  landwirtschaf  tllchen  Pflanzenzfichtung.  3.  Die  Ztdi- 
tung  von  Kartoffel,  Erdbime,  Lein,  Hanf,  Tobak,  Hopfen,  Buchweizen,  Hfilsenfruchtem  vai 
kleeartlgen  Futterpflanzen.  [Handbook  of  agrlcultuial  plant  breeding.  3.  The  breeding  <rf 
potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  flax,  hen^>,  tobacco,  hops,  buckwheat,  legumes  and  dofer- 
like  forage  plants.]  Srd  ed.,  240  p.,  4^  fig.  Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1919. — See  also  Hot.  Absts.  6, 
Entry  725. 

671.  Gal  ANT,  S.  Ober  die  Entstehung  von  Variationen  bei  Anemone  hepatica.  [Oilgta 
of  variations  in  Anemone  hepatica.]    Biolog.  Zentrabl.  39:  529-535.     Dec,  1919. 

672.  Gillies,  C.  D.  Variation  of  sepals  of  Bruguiera  Rheedii  Blume.  Proc.  Roy.  Soe. 
Queensland,  30:  95-96.    1918.     [Issued  Dec.  21,  1918.] 

673.  Golds CHMIDT,  Richard.  Die  quantitative  grundlage  von  Vererbung  und  ArtbUdnog. 
[The  quantitative  basis  of  heredity  and  species  formation.]  16S  p.,  B8  fig.  Julius  Springer: 
Berlin,  1920. 

674.  Hadley,  Philip,  and  Dorothy  W.  Caldwell.  Studies  on  the  inheritance  of  egg- 
weight.  I.  Normal  distribution  of  egg-weight.  Rhode  Island  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  ISl.  ^ 
p.,  4^  fig.  Jan.,  1920. — An  unselected,  homogeneous  group  of  39  White  Plymouth  Rock  pul- 
lets was  the  original  stock,  to  which  no  new  blood  was  added.  These  were  subsequenthr 
divided  into  a  large-egg,  and  small-egg  group.  Individual  hens  showed  a  marked  consem- 
tion  in  the  weight  of  their  eggs.  The  first  eggs  in  a  laying  year  were  smaller  than  those  whicb 
followed,  a  maximum  being  reached  in  April,  a  minimum  in  July  or  August,  a  second  maximum 
in  September  and  a  second  minimum  in  November  or  December.  In  and  after  the  fourtli 
laying  year  the  mean  egg-weight  continued  to  decrease  during  the  eight  years.  The  results 
were  inconclusive  regarding  the  relation  between  body-weight  and  egg-weight.  No  correli- 
tion  was  shown  between  body-weight  and  total  egg-weight.  There  was  a  tendency  for  heos 
possessing  higher  mean  egg-weights  and  heavier  ''maximum''  eggs  to  produce  a  first  egg  d 
greater  weight. — B.  L.  Hariwell. 

675.  Hagiwara,  Tokio.  On  the  coupling  of  two  leaf  characters  in  the  Japanese  morniiig 
glory.  Bot.  Mag.  Tokyo  34:  17-18.  5  tables.  Mar.,  1920. — Describes  crosses  between  arwe 
with  variegated  up-rolled  leaves  with  two  others  with  flat  green  leaves.  Variegation  and 
rolling  are  due  to  recessive  factors  but  show  a  certain  degree  of  coupling.  Taken  separatdv 
each  gives  a  very  close  approximation  to  a  3 : 1  ratio  but  considered  together  the  numbers  were 
as  follows: — 252  flat  green  :  26  rolled  green  :  27  flat  variegated  :  69  rolled  variegated,  where  tbe 
expectation  on  the  basis  of  complete  independence  would  have  been  for  a  9:3:3:1  ratio.  Tbe 
numbers  actually  found  are  thought  by  the  author  to  accord  well  with  the  assumption  of  ft 
gametic  gatio  of  7:1:1:7  (after  Bateson  and  Punnet's  hypothesis),  which  would  theoreti- 
cally yield  258.4  flat  green:  21.7  rolled  green:  21.7  flat  variegated:  70.4  rolled  variegated. 
Crossover  percentages  are  not  calculated  or  in  fact  considered. — Leonas  L.  Burlingam. 

676.  Harland,  S.  C.  Studies  of  inheritance  in  cotton.  I.  The  inheritance  of  corolla 
colour.    West  Indian  Bull.  18:  13-19.    1920. 

677.  Harrison,  J.  W.  Heslop.  Genetical  studies  in  the  moths  of  the  geometrid  genus 
Oporabia  (Oporinia)  with  a  special  consideration  of  melanism  in  the  Lepidoptera.  Jour. 
Genetics  9:  195-280.  IS  fi^.  Feb.,  1920. — The  heath-feeding  geometrid  subspecies  Oporalna 
filigrammaria  (37  pairs  of  chromosomes)  was  derived  from  0.  autumneUa  (38  pairs  of  cbromo- 
somes)  of  birch,  alder,  larch  or  pine.  ''This  event  was  caused  during  the  Glacial  period  by  Uk 
action,  direct  and  indirect  of  changed  climatic  conditions."  Eggs  of  the  heather  insect  hateh 
much  earlier  in  the  spring  and  imagines  appear  a  month  earner;  its  larvae  may  be  raised  on  the 
food  plants  of  the  other  species,  but  are  never  found  upon  moorland  birch,  alder,  larch.  Tbe 
preference  for  heather  is  due  to  "long  years  of  compulsory  oviposition  on  these  plants"  that 
"have  so  affected  the  organism  that  the  habit  has  been  impressed  germinally."    Raised  oo 
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birch  and  alder  and  inbred  for  5  seasons,  filigrammaria  showed  no  characters  of  the  birch- 
alder-larch-eating  autumnata, 

A  local  larch-pine  race  of  autumnata  has  developed  in  Wilton  Wood,  Yorkshire,  since 
moorland  reforestation  about  1800;  a  neighboring  isolated  larch  forest  (Normanby  Intake) 
was  destroyed  in  1885  and  birches  came  in.  Larch-feeding  insect  of  Wilton  is  smaller,  duller, 
feebly  marked,  a  month  earlier  than  the  more  typical  birch-feeding  Normanby  form.  But 
the  birch  instinct  has  not  been  lost  in  the  Wilton  variety.  Birch  feeding  restores  original  size, 
though  natural  selection  by  bats,  owls  and  night-jars  has  tended  to  eliminate  pale,  silvery 
variants  in  favor  of  darker  and  feebly-marked.  Earlier  emergence  of  larchwood  race  is  due 
to  gradual  fall  of  temperature  under  extremely  cool  moist  conditions  of  the  dense  larch  forest 
in  contrast  with  dryer,  more  open  birch  woods.  In  evidence,  pupse  exposed  to  a  gradual  fall 
in  low  temperatures  emerged  earlier  than  others  exposed  to  a  similar  fall  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. Caterpillars  of  larchwood  stock  fed  on  birch  produced  imagines  indistinguishable 
from  their  own  race  in  color  and  early  time  of  emergence  (1),  but  of  larger  size. 

A  local  brilliant  silvery  variety  of  0.  diluiata  is  found  in  an  isolated  oak  wood  cut  off  by 
a  ridge  1000  feet  high  from  the  nearest  oaks,  )  mile  distant,  where  ''the  ordinary  suffused 
melanic  form"  occurs. — The  increasing  prevalence  of  melanism  of  moths  near  English  indus- 
trial centers  is  ascribed  to  "changed  metabolism  favoring  resistance  to,  or  actually  induced 
by,  the  use  of  food  contaminated  with  metallic  salts  and  other  compounds.  Exhaustive  day- 
light observations  on  Polia  chi  showed  that  no  natural  selection  favorable  either  to  dark  or 
light  forms  occurred,  although  natural  selection  is  not  entirely  ruled  out. — ^Melanism  in  Opo^ 
rabia  is  non-Mendelian.  A  persistent  blend  occurs. — A  9  mutation  of  autumncUa,  ''Zah'- 
fasciata,**  with  barred  wings,  behaves  as  a  sex-linked  (partial)  dominant,  heterozygous  for 
sex.  Crossed  with  recessive  type  cf ,  a  sex  criss-cross  results  (cf  cf  heterozygous,  latifascicUa; 
9  9  recessive  tjrpe).  Heterozygous  dominant  Fi  cf  (Z'Z,  using  Morgan's  s3rmbols,  Z'  being 
chromosome  carrying  latifasdala  gene)  mated  with  the  recessive  type  9  (WZ),  either  of  Fi 
or  of  wild  stock,  gave  heterozygotes  and  recessives  of  each  sex  in  equal  numbers  (latifasdala 
9  9  and  &&  +  type  9  9  and  cf  cf ,  i.e.,  WZ'  +  Z'Z  +  WZ  +  ZZ).  RecessiveFi  type  9  mated 
with  type  cf  bred  true. — Crosses  between  0.  autumnaia  and  dilutata  are  probably  sex-linked, 
though  it  is  suggested  that,  since  the  latter  has  only  30  pairs  of  chromosomes  instead  of  38, 
"mitotic  anomalies"  may  explain  the  phenomena.  Great  disturbances  in  development 
occurred:  (1)  9  9  from  autumnata  9  X  diluiata  cf  emerged  three  months  before  the  males 
and  had  no  ovaries,  (2)  diluiata  9  X  autumnaia  &  produced  few  females,  never  more  than 
one  per  brood,  but  fertile  and  like  autumnata.  Lack  of  viability  is  manifest  in  pups.  Though 
both  reciprocal  Fi  hybrid  &&  are  fertile,  back-crossing  never  produced  adults.  No  synapsis, 
nor  reduction  division,  occurs.  A  larva  with  wings  appeared  in  Fi  ex  autumnata  9  X  dilu^ 
iota  cf .  Bacterial  disease  delays  gametogenesis  and  hence  emergence,  but  precocious  ovari- 
less  9  9  of  0.  autumnata  9  X  diluiata  cf ,  though  infected,  appeared  at  their  accustomed  time. 
— Hybrids  between  autumnata  and  filigrammaria  are  a  blend,  no  segregation  appearing  in  Fs 
nor  in  back-crosses,  but  in  Fs  "a  delayed  or  pseudo-segregation  is  manifested  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  brood  still  remains  intermediate  whibt  the  remainder  appeared  in  a  uniform 
pseud o-mutational  guise,"  recalling  behavior  of  Oenothera  Lamarckiana.  No  segregation  of 
marked  size-differences  of  parents  in  support  of  multiple  factor  theory.  A  female  with  three 
antennse  appeared  in  intermediate  portion  of  Fs  lot.  Back-crossing  Fi  (blend)  with  autum^ 
nata  produced  in  first  generation  autumnata^  but  in  back-crossing  yjiih.  filigrammaria  two  gen- 
erations are  necessary  to  bring  hybrids  back  to  ^Mie  filigrammaria  facies.  Reduction  division 
of  Fi  filigrammaria  9  X  autumnata  cf ,  involving  37  X  38  chromosomes  (haploid  numbers) 
is  nearly  perfect.  Crosses  between  filigrammaria  and  diluiata  failed,  apparently  through 
lack  of  physiological  affinity.  Ova  from  CheimxUobia  horeata  9X0.  autumnaia  cf  failed 
to  hatch.  No  ova  from  reciprocal  cross,  nor  from  C.  brumaia  X  0.  autumnata, — John  H. 
Gerould. 

678.  Heal,  John.  Streptocarpus  hybrids.  Gard.  Chron.  67:  293.  June  12,  1920. — 
Breeding  of  Streptocarpus  is  modem,  but  many  advances  have  been  made  in  late  years.  Green- 
house races  originated  from  Kew  hybrids.    First  flowers  were  comparatively  small,  on  short 
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stems  with  few  colors  and  foliage  long  and  ungainly.  Continued  selection  and  crossiBg 
brought  compact  habit,  shorter  foliage,  shades  of  color  ranging  from  white  through  roee, 
pink  to  salmon,  red,  violet  and  blue,  abo  yellow,  remarkable  floriferousness,  long  successioa 
of  bloom,  lasting  quality  of  flowers  and  numerous  handsome  habit  types.  Many  speein 
have  been  used  in  hybridization  work.  Names  given.  Flowers  of  some  varieties  reach  4i 
inches  and  have  long  stems.  Color  races  are  fixed  and  breed  true.  Detailed  description  of 
culture  is  given.    Seedlings  flower  in  seven  months,— Orland  E,  White. 

679.  Hbbibbrt-Nilssok,  N.  Zuwachsgeschwlndigkeit  der  pollenschUlttche  iind  gestSrte 
Mendelzahlen  bei  Oenothera  Lamarckiana.  [Decline  in  pollen-tube  growth  and  deranged  Men- 
dellan  ratios  in  Oenothera  Lamarckiana.]    Hereditas  1 :  41-67.    1  fig.    1920. 

680.  HERTWia,  Paula.  H^loide  und  diploide  Parthogenese.  [Haploid  and  dipbid  par- 
thenogenesis.]   Biol.  Zentralbl.  40:  145-174.    April-May,  1920. 

681.  Honing,  J.  A.  Selection  studies  with  Deli  tobacco.  Teysmannia  30:  1-11.  I  pL 
1919. 

682.  Hooper,  J.  J.  A  study  of  inheritance  of  coat  colors  in  Jersey  cattle.  Science  52: 
43.  July  9, 1920. — ^Author's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Kentucky 
Academy  of  Science,  Lexington,  May  8, 1920:  Studies  of  inheritance  of  Jersey  cattle  coat  coIor 
by  the  author  show  that  white  spots  are  recessive  to  dominant  solid  color,  and  a  white  tongoe 
and  tail-switch  also  are  recessive.  Colors  of  1145  calves  were  tabulated  and  compared  vith 
those  of  their  2290  sires  and  dams.  Some  bulls  studied  seemed  to  be  pure  dominants,  as 
their  calves  were  all  solid  in  color,  although  as  many  as  a  hundred  were  sired  by  each  bull 
It  was  found  that  66  per  cent  of  Jersey  cattle  are  solid  in  color  and  have  black  tongue  and 
switch,  while  12  per  cent  are  broken  and  have  white  tongue  and  switch;  3.6  per  cent  are  solid 
and  have  white  tongue  and  black  switch,  etc. — J.  J.  Hooper, 

683.  HxTME,  A.  N.  A  system  for  breeding  com  or  gregarious  animals.  Jour.  Heredity  11: 
191- 192.    April,  1920. 

684.  Ikeno,  S.  Etudes  d'h6r§dit6  sur  la  reversion  d'une  race  de  Plantago  major.  [Genet- 
ical  studies  on  reversion  in  a  race  of  Plantago  major.]  Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  32:  49--56.  1920.— 
Author  reports  on  variety  of  P.  major  called  contracla  with  leaves  rounder,  smaller  and  thicker, 
and  spikes  much  shorter  than  in  typical  P.  major.  Crossings  of  contracta  and  the  typt  led 
to  an  Fs  of  2525  typical :  826  contracta.  Inbred  contracta  gave  3  per  cent  of  plants  like  typical 
P.  major;  these  reversions  proved  heterozygous  and  gave  3  typical  to  1  contracta  on  selfing- 
Author  discusses  possible  place  or  time  at  which  the  reversionary  mutation  in  contracta  gene 
occurred. — James  P.  Kelly. 

685.  Jones,  D.  F.  Heritable  characters  of  maize.  IV.  A  lethal  factor — defective  seeds. 
Jour.  Heredity  11:161-167.    7  fig.    April,  1920. 

686.  JosT.  [German  rev.  of:  Lehmann,  Ernst,  tfber  die  Selbststerilitftt  Ton  Veronici 
sjrriaca.  (On  the  self  sterility  of  Veronica  sjrriaca.)  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanmi.  Vererb.  21: 
1-47.  1  fig.  May,  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2169.)]  Zeitschr.  Bot.  12:  87.  1920- 
See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  695. 

687.  Kappert,  H.  Ober  das  Vorkommen  vollkonmiener  Dominanz  bei  einem  qaanti- 
tativen  Merkmal.  [The  occurrence  of  complete  dominance  in  a  quantitative  character.]  Zeit- 
schr. indukt.  Abstanmi.  Vererb.  22:  199-209.  1  fig.  Mar.,  1920. — In  two  varietal  crosses  of 
peas — Laxtons  Vorbote  X  William  Hurst  and  Manmiuterbse  X  William  Hurst — ^the  aath<ff 
found  no  significant  difference  between  homozygous  tall  and  heterozygous  tall  plants  trith 
respect  to  the  following  characters:  total  height  of  plant,  average  length  of  intemodes,  an^ 
number  of  intemodes.  Data  are  presented  on  a  small  Fs  and  Fa  population  for  one  cross  and 
on  a  somewhat  larger  Fj,  F|,  and  F4  population  for  the  other.—/?.  /.  Garher. 
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688.  Koch,  L.  Uitkomsten  van  eenlge  selectlenproeven  met  padi.  [Results  with  some 
selection  experiments  with  rice.]  Korte  Ber.  uitgaonde  van  den  Landbouwvoorlichtings- 
dienst  van  bet  Departement  van  Landbouw,  Nijverheid  en  Handel.  Selectie — en  Zaadtuin 
te  Buitenzorg.  No.  21.  16  p.  July,  1919. — In  the  last  series  of  trials  made  in  191&-1919, 
pure  strains  were  in  4  cases  compared  with  the  original  population  and  with  mixtures  of  pure 
strains.  In  6  out  of  10  trials  the  strains  yielded  more  than  the  population.  In  8  out  of  10 
trials  the  mixture  of  pure  strains  yielded  more  than  the  population.  In  7  out  of  10  trials 
the  mixture  of  pure  strains  yielded  more  than  the  pure  strains  planted  singly. — All  trials 
combined  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that  pure  strains  may  in  some  cases  yield  more  than  the 
population  but  almost  always  in  later  years  the  former  fails  in  superiority  to  the  latter.  Pure- 
line  breeding  is  unsatisfactory  under  such  variable  conditions  as  found  in  Java  for  the  annual 
crops  here  considered. — L.  Koch. 

689.  KooiMAN,  H.  N.  Eenlge  opmerklngen  naar  aanleldlng  van  Lotsy's  artlkel,  "De  Oeno- 
theren  als  kemchlmeren."  [Remarks  on  the  Introduction  of  Lotsy's  article  *'The  Oenotheras 
as  nuclear  chimeras."]    Genetica  2:  235-243.    May,  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1092. 

690.  KooiMAN,  H.  N.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Coluks,  E.  J.  Sex  segregation  In  the  Bryoph3rta. 
Jour.  Genetics  8:  139-146.  PI  6,  6  fig,  June,  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2103.)] 
Genetica  2 :  253.    May,  1920. 

691.  KooiMAK,  H.  N.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Fruwirth,  C.  Die  TJmziichtung  von  Wlnterge- 
trelde  In  Sommeigetrelde.  (The  breeding  of  winter  cereals  Into  spring  cereals.]  Zeitschr. 
PflanzenzQcht.  6:  1-46.  Mar.,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  1204;  2,  Entry  935.)] 
Genetica  2 :  255.    May,  1920. 

692.  KooiMAN,  H.  N.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Harland,  S.  C.  Inheritance  of  certain  characters 
in  the  cowpea  (Vlgna  sinensis).  Jour.  Genetics  8:  101-132.  1  fig,  April,  1919.  (See  Bot. 
Absts.  3,  Entry  1003.)]    Genetica  2:  259-260.    May,  1920. 

693.  KooiMAN,  H.  N.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  von  Tschermak,  E.  Bastardlerungsversuche  mit 
der  grflnsamlgen  Chevrier  Bohne.  (Hybridization  studies  with  the  green-seeded  Chevrier 
bean.)    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  7:  57-61.    June,  1919.]    Genetica  2:  277-278.    May,  1920. 

■ 

694.  Krause,  K.  [German  rev.  of:  Ballt,  Walter.  Die  Godronschen  Bastarde  Zwi- 
■chen  Aegilops-  und  Trlticumarten.  Vererbung  und  Zytologle.  (The  Godronian  hybrids  be- 
tween species  of  Aegilops  and  Trlticum.  Heredity  and  cytology.)  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm. 
Vererb.  20:  177-240.    4  fig,    Feb.,  1919.]    Bot.  Jahrb.  56:  5-6.    1920. 

695.  Krause,  K.  [German  rev.  of:  Lehmann,  Ernst,  tfber  die  SelbststerilitXt  von 
Veronica  sjrriaca.  (On  the  self  sterility  of  Veronica  sjrriaca.)  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanmi. 
Vererb.  21: 1-47.  1  fig.  May,  1919.  See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2159.]  Bot.  Jahrb.  56:  6. 
1920.    See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  686. 

696.  Laughun,  Harry  H.  Illustrating  the  structure  and  mathematics  of  the  human  germ- 
plasm.    Jour.  Heredity  11:  185-189.    1  fig.    April,  1920. 

697.  Lehmann,  Ernst.  Neure  Oenotherenarbeiten.  (Sammelreferat  H.)  [New  work 
with  Oenothera.    (Composite  review  H.)]    Zeitschr.  Bot.  12:  61-85.    U  fig.    1920. 

698.  Lehmann,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  Correns,  C.  Die  Absterbeordnung  der  belden 
Geschlechter  einer  getrenntgeschlechtlgen  Doldenpflanze.  (Trinla  glauca)  (Order  of  death  of 
the  two  sexes  in  a  dioecious  umbel  wort  (Trinla  glauca).)  Biol.  Zentralbl.  39:  105-122.  5  fig. 
Mar.,  1919.     (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2105.)]    Zeitschr.  Bot.  12:  86.    1920. 
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699.  Lehmann,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  von  Ubisch,  G.  II.  Beltrag  zu  einer  Faktom- 
antlyse  von  Gerste.  (Second  contribution  to  a  factorial  analysis  of  barley.)  Zeitschr.  bdokt. 
Abstamm.  Vererb.  20:  65-117.  7  fig.  11  diagrams.  Jan.,  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Bet.  12: 171-172. 
1920. 

700.  Levine,  C.  O.  Native  horses  and  cattle  in  the  Orient.  Jour.  Heredity  11: 147-15S. 
Frontispiece,  4  fig-    April,  1920. 

701.  Ljung,  E.  W.  SvalOfs  fOrldlade  Vasarlg.  [SvaUSfs  improved  Vasa-rye.]  Svenges 
Uts&desf.  Tidskr.  28: 71^1.  1918. — Describes  a  new  rye  variety  obtained  in  Sweden  by  aelee- 
tion  from  Common  Vasa-rye. — K,  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren. 

702.  LoTST,  J.  P.  Oenothera-proeven  in  1919.  [Oenothera  ei^rimeiits  in  1919.]  Genei- 
ica  2:  200-213.    5  fig.    May,  1920. 

703.  LoTBT,  J.  P.  Theoretische  steun  voor  de  Krulsings-theorie.  [Theoretical  basis  kt 
the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  through  hybridization.]    Grenetica  2:  214-234.    May,  198Q. 

704.  LoTST,  J.  P.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  de  Lint,  G.  M.  Over  de  verspreiding  van  Bmytemon 
affinis  Poppe  en  Eunrtemora  hirundoides  Nordquist  in  Nederland.  (Distritmtion  of  Eniytfr- 
mora  affinis  Poppe  und  Eurytemora  hirundoides  in  Netherlands.)  Mededeel.  Wetenschs^. 
Vergader.  Nederl.  Dierk.  Ver.  1919.]    Genet ica  2:  264-266.    May,  1920. 

705.  LoTSY,  J.  P.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Semon,  Richard.  Ober  das  Schlagwort  ^'Lamarck- 
ismus."  (On  the  catch-word  "Lamarckism.")  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  51- 
62.     Dec,  1919.]    Genetica  2:  269-271.    May,  1920. 

706.  LoTBT,  J.  P.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  von  Tschermak,  E.  Beobachtungen  fiber  anschria- 
ende  vegetative  Spaltungen  an  Bastarden  und  fiber  anscheinende  Spltspaltungen  von  Bastvd- 
nachkommen,  speziell  Auftreten  von  Pigmentierungen  an  sonst  pigmentlosen  Deszendenteo. 
(Observations  on  apparent  vegetative  splitting  in  hybrids,  and  on  apparently  belated  splitting  ia 
hybrid  offspring,  especially  the  occurrence  of  pigmentation  on  otherwise  pigmentless  desce&d- 
ants.)  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  21:  216-232.  /  fig.  Nov.,  1920.]  GeneticA2: 
278-284.    May,  1920. 

707.  LuNDBORG,  H.  Hereditary  transmission  of  genotypical  deaf-mutism.  Hereditas  1: 
36-40.    1920. 

708.  MacDowell,  Edwin  Carleton.  Bristle  inheritance  in  Drosophlla.  in.  Correlt- 
tion.  Jour.  Exp.  Zool.  30: 419-460.  8  fig.  May  20, 1920. — Author  analyses  the  data  presented 
in  two  earlier  papers  by  means  of  the  correlation  table.  He  also  studied  four  more  unseleeted 
generations  of  same  strain.  The  former  data  consisted  of  49  generations  of  selection  for  hi^ 
bristle  number  in  a  strain  of  Drosophila  melanogaster.  His  former  conclusions  were  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Extra  bristles  behaves  as  a  simple  Mendelian  character  when  crossed  to  the  wikL 
(2)  Selection  was  effective  for  a  few  generations  and  then  ceased.  (3)  Selection  was  efifectire 
because  genetic  differences  existed  among  the  germ-cells  of  the  original  extra-bristled  flitf* 
(4)  Selection  ceased  to  be  effective  when  the  strain  became  homozygous.  (5)  There  waa  do 
evidence  of  germinal  changes  during  selection.  (6)  The  character  was  dependent  to  a  laife 
extent  upon  the  food. — ^By  means  of  the  correlation  table  he  finds  that  the  generations  can  be 
divided  roughly  into  three  groups:  1,  generations  2  to  10;  2,  generations  11-34;  3,  generatiom 
35  to  49.  In  the  first  group  the  correlation  coefficients  are  generally  significant  and  positive; 
in  the  second  group  they  fluctuate,  some  being  negative;  in  the  third  group  the  only  significant 
coefficients  are  negative.  The  author  believes  the  fluctuations  in  the  second  group  due  to 
non-genetic  causes.  It  is  only  in  the  first  group  that  he  gets  unquestionable  positive  corre- 
lation. It  was  during  this  period  that  the  means  indicated  that  selection  was  effective. 
Hence  by  the  present  method  of  analysis  the  author  is  forced  to  the  same  conclusions  as  in 
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his  earlier  papers. — The  analysis  of  the  four  unselected  generations  at  the  end  of  the  selected 
line  showed  that  high  and  low  grade  parents  gave  rise  to  the  same  grade  of  offspring.  Hence 
the  strain  was  homozygous. — F.  Payne, 

709.  MuLLER,  H.  J.,  AND  E.  Ai/FENBURo.  The  rate  of  change  of  hereditary  factors  in 
Drosophila.  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.  17:  10-14.  1919. — Rate  of  mutation  in  Droaophila 
melanogaater  was  determined  by  observing  rate  of  occurrence  of  sex-linked  lethals,  because 
lethal  mutations  are  much  more  frequent  than  non-lethals.  (In  the  present  experiment,  in 
which  33  lethals — of  which  4  or  5  were  semi-lethals — were  observed,  no  non-lethal  mutations 
were  noticed.) — Sex-linked  lethals  were  found  to  occur  in  5  out  of  445  females  (1  in  90)  at 
ee'T.,  and  in  13  out  of  517  females  (1  in  40)  at  SO^'F.  The  value  for  Qio  for  mutation  is,  on  this 
basis,  between  2  and  3,  as  is  usual  for  chemical  reactions.  The  average  rate  of  mutation  was 
1  in  53.  This  would  mean  that  one  fly  in  every  13  should  contain  a  lethal  mutation  in  some 
chromosome  or  other.  A  new  lethal  should  occur  in  each  X  chromosome  once  in  every  100 
generations  (4  years),  and  each  individual  factor  should  mutate  on  the  average  not  oftener 
than  once  in  2000  years. — Alexander  Weinstein. 

710.  NiENBTTRO.  [German  rev.  of:  (1)  Bensaude,  Mathilde.  Recherches  sur  le  cycle 
6yolutif  et  la  sexuality  chez  les  Basidiomycdtes.  (Researches  on  the  evolutive  cycle  and  sex- 
uality in  the  Basidiomycetes.)  156  p.,  pi.  IS,  SO  fig.  (Dissertation.)  Nemours,  1918.  (2) 
Kniep,  Hans,  t^ber  morphologische  und  physiologische  Geschlechtsdifferenzierung.  (TJnter- 
suchungen  an  Basidiomyzeten.)  On  the  morphological  and  physiological  sex  differentiation. 
(Studies  on  Basidiomycetes.)  Verhandl.  Physik.-med.  Ges.  Wtirzburg.  18  p.  1919.]  Zeit- 
schr.  Bot.  12:173-175.    1920. 

711.  Nilbson-Ehle,  H.  t^ber  resistenz  gegen  Heterodera  Schachti  bei  gewissen  gersten- 
sorten,  ihre  Vererbungsweise  und  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Praxis.  [On  resistance  to  Heterodera 
Schachti  in  certain  varieties  of  barley,  its  method  of  inheritance  and  significance  for  agricul- 
tural practice.]    Hereditas  1 :  1-^.    4  fiQ'    1^20. 

712.  Pearl,  Raymond.    A  contribution  of  genetics  to  the  practical  breeding  of  dairy  cattle. 
Proc.  Nation.  Acad.  Sci.  [U.  S.]  6:  225-233.    /  fig.    April,  1920. — This  paper  presents  a  brief 
r68um6  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  study  of  Jersey  registry-of-merit  sires  relative  to 
what  these  sires  did  in  transmitting  milk  yield,  butter-fat  percentage  and  butter-fat  to  their 
offspring.    The  measure  of  this  performance  is  daughter's  production  minus  dam's  production 
equals  the  genetic  worth  of  the  sire  for  transmitting  milk  yield,  etc.,  to  his  offspring. — ^Trans- 
mitting power  of  224  sires  for  butter-fat  are  presented  in  this  paper.    The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  complete  paper  from  the  Maine  Station  for  the  other  detailed  results. — Certain  of  the 
conclusions  are:  (1)  There  are  224  Jersey  registry-of-merit  sires  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  performance  test  for  their  transmitting  qualities  in  milk  production.    One  hundred 
and  five  of  these  sires,  or  less  than  one-half,  raise  the  milk  production  of  their  daughters  over 
that  of  the  dams  of  these  daughters.    The  largest  number  of  daughter-dam  pairs  is  39  for  the 
sire  Hood  Farm  Pogis  9th,  55552.    Of  those  sires  which  have  a  large  number  of  pairs.  Hood 
Farm  Torono  60326  with  34  pairs  stands  first  in  his  transmitting  qualities  raising  the  milk 
production  of  his  daughters  on  the  average  2620.1  pounds. — (2)  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
sires  are  included  in  the  table  giving  the  sires  which  met  the  requirements  of  the  daughter- 
dam  performance  test  for  transmitting  qualities  of  butter-fat  percentage.    Out  of  this  number 
101  sires  raised  the  butter-fat  percentage  of  their  daughters'  milk  as  compared  with  the  butter- 
fat  percentage  of  the  dams  of  these  daughters.    The  leading  sire  in  this  butter-fat  percentage 
performance  test  was  Clear  Brook  Chief  74685  raising  his  daughters  on  the  average  1.338  per 
cent  of  butter  fat.    This  sire  had  two  daughter-dam  pairs.    Hood  Farm  Pogis  9th  leads  in 
number  of  daughter-dam  pairs  with  42.    This  bull  raised  the  butter-fat  percentage  of  his 
daughters  on  the  average  of  0.243  per  cent  over  the  butter-fat  percentage  of  the  dams  of  their 
daughters. — (3)  The  sires  mentioned  as  superior  in  the  milk-transmitting  ability.  Hood  Farm 
Torono  and  Spermfield  Owl,  do  not  check  up  so  well  in  their  ability  to  transmit  high  butter- 
fat  percentage.    Hood  Farm  Torono  caused  his  daughters  on  the  average  to  be  0.225  per  cent 
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of  butter-fat  below  what  the  dams  of  these  daughters  produced.    Spennfield  Owl  only  nind 
his  daughters  on  the  average  0.027  per  cent  of  butter  fat  oyer  what  the  dams  of  these  daug^ten 
produced. — (4)  There  are  224  sires  of  known  transmitting  ability  for  net  butter  fat.    Of  thii 
number  only  99  sires  raise  the  butter-fat  production  of  their  daughters  over  that  of  their 
dams.    The  sires  which  raised  the  production  of  their  daughters'  butter  fat  most  were  Sans 
Aloi  81012,  Signal's  Successor  72758,  and  Golden  Glow's  Chief  61460.     The  sires  which  made 
the  deepest  impress  on  the  breed  by  raising  the  butter  fat  of  the  largest  number  of  daughten 
over  that  of  their  dams  was  Hood  Farm  Torono  with  34  pairs  and  an  average  increase  for  eteb 
daughter  of  121.51  pounds  of  butter  fat.    The  next  bull,  Spennfield  Owl,  with  26  pain  raised 
the  butter-fat  production  97.71  pounds  on  the  average  for  each  of  his  daughters.    Some  d 
the  bulls  lowering  the  production  of  their  daughters  markedly  were  Gertie's  Son  of  Washing- 
ton 83799,  Hood  Farm  S.  Tormentor  96311,  and  Oxford  Lad's  Owl  75599.— (5)  The  infoni»> 
tion  summarized  above  was  arranged  to  reveal  the  transmitting  qualities  for  milk  productioo, 
butter-fat  percentage  and  butter  fat  of  Jersey  sires  to  their  sons.    There  were  159  sires  iHiieh 
had  sons  whose  progeny  performance  was  known.    Of  this  number  69  or  significantly  len  thas 
half  had  sons  who  raised  the  butter-fat  production  of  their  daughters  over  that  of  their  daoa. 
— (6)  The  sires  of  superior  merit  are  defined  as  those  which  raise  the  milk  production  and 
butter-fat  percentage  of  their  daughters  as  compared  with  that  of  their  dams.     The  inferior 
sires  are  defined  as  those  sires  who  lower  the  milk  production  and  butter-fat  percentage  of 
their  daughters  as  compared  with  the  same  variables  in  their  dams.     The  superior  sires  so 
defined  were  arranged  by  the  amount  of  butter  fat  that  they  increase  the  production  of  their 
daughters  over  that  of  their  dams.    The  inferior  sires  were  classified  according  to  the  amount 
of  butter  fat  that  they  decrease  the  production  of  their  daughters  in  comparison  with  that 
of  their  dams.    These  two  groups  of  sires  are  subjected  to  four  generations  of  pedigree  analy- 
sis to  determine  their  inbreeding  and  relationship,  the  amount  of   Island  and  American 
stock,  ''males  and  females"  and  "on  the  sire's  side  of  the  pedigree  and  on  the  dam's  side  of 
the  pedigree,"  and  the  individual  animals  most  frequently  repeated  into  two  groups  of  pedi- 
grees.— (7)  There  are  28  sires  in  the  group  of  sires  superior  in  their  transmitting  qualities 
for  milk  production  and  butter-fat  percentage.     In  the  group  of  sires  inferior  in  their  trans- 
mitting ability  for  these  two  characters  there  are  47  sires,  a  ratio  of  1  to  1.7    Such  a  differenee 
speaks  for  itself.    It  emphasizes  with  startling  clearness  the  need  of  exact  knowledge  of  the 
transmitting  qualities  of  bulls  to  be  bred  as  sires  and  of  the  necessity  for  exact  knowledge  d 
the  inheritance  of  milk  production  and  butter-fat  percentage. — (8)  The  inbreeding  coeflBcientfl 
show  that  the  sires  of  superior  merit  have  7.08  per  cent  of  the  greatest  possible  inbreeding  op 
to  the  fifth  generation.    The  inferior  sires  are  inbred  9.65  per  cent  of  the  greatest  possihk 
amount  (continued  brother  and  sister  mating).    The  group  of  sires  poorer  in  their  transmit- 
ting qualities  are  consequently  more  inbred  than  the  group  of  sires  with  superior  transmittinc 
qualities. — (9)  The  analysis  of  the  pedigrees  for  the  amount  of  relationship  that  may  exist 
between  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  individual  bulls  in  the  superior  group  and  in  the  inferior  group 
shows  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  this  relationship  within  the  tvo 
groups. — (10)  The  resolution  of  the  four  generation  pedigrees  into  the  Island-bred  Jerscyi 
and  by  difference  into  the  American-bred  Jerseys  showed  the  mean  number  of  Island  maks 
in  the  pedigrees  of  the  superior  sires'  group  to  be  8.07  and  the  mean  number  of  females  7.79. 
The  mean  niunber  of  Island-bred  males  in  the  inferior  sires'  group  were  shown  to  be  6.9i 
and  the  mean  number  of  females  6.55.    The  group  of  sires  which  increased  the  production  o^ 
their  daughters  over  that  of  their  dams  had,  consequently,  more  Island-bred  stock  in  their 
pedigrees.    The  females  in  each  group  of  the  pedigrees  had  a  smaller  proportion  of  Island- 
bred  individuals  than  the  males  had  in  each  of  the  groups. — (11)  Study  of  the  pedigrees  of 
these  two  groups  of  sires  discloses  the  fact  that  all  the  animals  which  appeared  in  the  pc<li* 
grees  of  the  superior  sire  on  the  male  side  of  the  pedigrees  more  than  four  times  or  on  ^ 
female  side  of  the  pedigree  more  than  three  times  also  had  appearances  in  the  pedigrees  d 
the  sires  inferior  in  their  transmitting  qualities.    This  fact  alone  makes  it  clear  that  the 
appearance  of  certain  famous  animals  in  the  pedigree  of  a  given  bull  is  no  guarantee  of  thst 
particular  bull's  worth. — Johii  W.  Gowen, 
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713.  PoMEROY,  C.  S.  "Sports"  or  bud-yarlation  in  the  rose.  Amer.  Rose  Ann.  1919: 
36-37.  Mar.  15,  1919. — ^Rose  has  greater  number  of  recognized  bud  varieties  than  any  other 
plant.  CarriIibb  (1865)  noted  50  standard  roses  of  "bud-sport"  origin/ and  his  list  was  in* 
complete.  1918  Rose  Annual  mentioned  90  "bud-sport''  varieties,  none  of  which  were  included 
in  CARRiiiBE's  list.  Killamey,  Radiance  and  Ophelia  are  in  a  mutating  stage  of  development 
— ^more  or  less  unstable— and  give  rise  to  numbers  of  bud  varieties.  No  artificial  method  of 
inducing  "bud  sports"  is  known.  "Bud  sports"  are  generally  comparatively  stable.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  writer,  desires  to  secure  a  complete  list  of  all 
varieties  of  plants  which  have  originated  as  "bud  sports."  Information  should  include 
name  of  parent  variety,  description  of  new  form,  place  found,  and  name  of  finder.  If  desired, 
such  information  would  remain  confidential. — Orland  E.  White, 

714.  PuNNBTr,R.C.  Mendelism.  Stked,flSX19cm.,v-\-$19p.f7 pl.,6$fig,  Macmillan 
&  Co. :  London,  1919. — This  edition  differs  from  the  fourth  in  that  several  chapters  have  been 
re-written,  and  two  chapters  (X  and  XII)  have  been  added  to  present  the  results  of  the 
Drosophila  work,  and  the  chromosome  theory  which  has  grown  out  of  that  work.  Author  does 
not  agree  with  Morgan  that  "as  the  result  of  these  researches,  the  problem  of  heredity  has 
been  solved,"  but  he  does  concede  that  the  work  with  Drosophila  constitutes  "the  most  note- 
worthy contribution  to  genetical  studies"  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  in  1912. — 
G.  H.  Skull. 

715.  RABMX7SON,  J.  Mendelnde  Chlorophyll-Faktoren  bei  Allium  cepa.  [Mendelian  chloro- 
phyll factors  in  AlUum  Cepa.]    Hereditas  1:  12^134.    1920. 

716.  Rasmuson,  Hans,  tfber  elnlge  genetische  Versuche  mit  Papaver  Rhoeas  tmd  Papaver 
laevigatum.  [Some  genetical  experiments  with  Ptqwver  rhoeas  and  Papaver  laevigatum.] 
Hereditas  1 :  107-114.    1920. 

717.  RosENDAHL,  H.  V.  Tre  fOr  norra  Europa  nya  Asplenier.  [Three  new  Aspleniums 
for  northern  Europe.]  Bot.  Notiser  1918:  161-168.  1918.— At  Taberg  in  Sm&land  (Sweden) 
Asplenium  adulterinum  was  found,  there,  as  in  other  places  in  Europe,  growing  on  serpentine 
ground.  Also  the  hybrid  Asplenium  adulterinum  X  viride  was  there  to  be  seen.  Its  spores 
are*  entirely  undeveloped. — K.  V.  Oseian  Dahlgren. 

718.  Russell,  S.  F.  Inheritance  of  characters  in  sheep.  Oklahoma  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull. 
126.  $$  p.,  8  fig.  1919. — From  crosses  of  Shropshire-Dorset,  Shropshire-Rambouillet,  Dorset- 
Rambouillet,  Dorset-Merino,  Shropshire-Merino,  and  back  crosses,  author  concludes  that 
absence  of  folded  skin,  dark  markings  of  the  Shropshire,  early  breeding  of  Dorsets,  and,  in 
females,  hornless  character  of  Shropshires,  are  dominant.  A  dominance  of  mutton  conforma- 
tion was  maintained  and  Merinos  and  Rambouillets  transmitted  their  density  of  fleece.  Data 
on  time  of  lambing  and  relative  prolificacy  are  given. — Elmer  Roberts. 

719.  Shambl,  a.  D.  Origin  of  a  grapefruit  variety  having  pink-colored  fruits.  Jour. 
Heredity  11:  157^160.    4  fig-    April,  1920. 

720.  Shxtll,  Charles  A.  Variation  in  Abutilon  Theophrasti  Medici.  Science  52:  41. 
July  9,  1920. — ^Author's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Kentucky 
Academy  of  Science,  Lexington,  May  8, 1920: — ^This  paper  is  a  report  of  progress  in  an  investi- 
gation of  variability  in  the  number  of  carpels  in  the  ovaries  of  A,  Theophrasti.  The  range  of 
variability  is  from  ten  to  seventeen,  with  the  mode  usually  on  14  or  15.  The  material  shows  a 
skewed  frequency  distribution,  and  tendency  toward  half-Galton  curves.  A  number  of  plants 
have  been  found  with  half  curves  and  the  mode  on  15.  But  whenever  a  number  of  plants  are 
counted  together,  there  are  usually  a  small  number  falling  on  16.  Only  3  specimens  in  about 
8000  had  17  carpels  to  the  ovary.  The  mode  falls  on  a  lower  number  in  material  collected  in 
Kansas  than  in  similar  material  from  Kentucky.  The  drier  climate  of  Kansas  is  probably 
responsible  for  this  difference.    If  plants  from  an  unfavorable  habitat  are  counted  the  mode 
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is  found  to  be  depressed.  The  modifications  of  the  variability  curves  noted  are  probably 
related  rather  directly  to  nutritional  conditions.  Heredity  and  suboptimal  nutrition  are 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  half -curve  variability. — Charles  A,  SkulL 

721.  Shull,  J.  Marion.  Concerning  Iris  colouration.  Gard.  Chron.,  67:  291.  Jane  12, 
1920. — Author  presents  observations  on  neglecia  forms  of  /ns,  which  are  colored  forms  lack- 
ing yellow  plastids,  and  points  out  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  will  show  a  clear  purple 
or  violet  rather  than  a  brownish  coloration,  since  latter  is  composite  effect  of  anthocyaaia 
and  yellow  plastids.  Further  observes  that  yellow  occurs  in  both  ''standards"  and  "falk" 
while  anthocyanin  may  not  be  so  distributed.  Non-hereditary  freak  bearing  on  brownish 
and  purple  coloration  is  also  described. — James  P.  Kelly. 

722.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  Erfelijkheids-  en  selectieonderzoekingen '  bij  Vicia-soorten.  L  De 
Navelkleur  van  Vicia  faba.  [Inheritance  and  selection  es^riments  in  Vicia  species.  I.  Tht 
eye-color  of  Vicia  faba.]    Genet ica  2:  193-199.    May,  1920. 

723.  SiRKs,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Castle,  W.  E.  Studies  of  heredity  in  rabbits,  nt» 
and  mice.  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Publ.  288.  SO  p.j  S  pi.  1919.]  Genet  ica  2:  248- 25L 
May,  1920. 

724.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Dahloren,  K.  V.  Ossian.  Erblichkeitsversuche  mit 
einer  dekandrischen  Capsella  bursa-fMistoris  (L.).  (Gentical  investigations  with  a  decandnms 
Capsella  bursa-fMistoris  (L.).)  Svensk  Bot.  Tidsskr.  13:  48-60.  e  fig.  1919.  (See  Bot. 
Ahsts.  3,  Entry  616.)]    Genetica  2:  254.    May,  1920. 

725.  SiRKB,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Fruwirth,  C.  Handbuch  der  landwirtschaftUdiei 
Pflanzenziichtung.  3.  Die  Ziichtung  von  Kartoffel.  Erdblme,  Lein,  Hanf,  Tabak,  Hopfen, 
Buchweizen,  Hiilsenfruchtem  und  kleeartigen  Futterpflanzen.  (Handbook  of  agricaltmal 
plant  breeding.  3.  The  breeding  of  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops, 
buckwheat,  legumes  and  clover-like  forage  plants.)  Srd  ed.f  240  p.,  AS  fig.  P.  Parey:  Berlin, 
1919.]    Genetica  2:  257.    May,  1920. 

726.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Fruwirth,  C,  Th.  Roemer,  E.  von  Tschebmai. 
Handbuch  der  landwirtschaftlichen  Pflanzenziichtung.  4.  Die  Ziichtung  der  vier  Hai^t- 
getreidearten  und  der  Zuckerrilbe.  (Handbook  of  agricultural  plant  breeding.  4.  Breediog 
of  the  four  chief  cereals  and  sugar  beets.]  Srd  ed.,  8vo.,  xv  +  504  Vti^  fig-  Paul  Parey:  Be^ 
lin,  1918.]    Genetica  2:  256.    May,  1920. 

727.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Sen  axel,  J.  Grundziige  der  Theorienblldung  is  dir 
Biologie.  (Principles  of  theory  formation  in  biology.)  B21  p.  G.  Fischer:  Jena,  1910.) 
Genetica  2 :  267-268.    May,  1920. 

728.  SiRKs,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Schaxbl,  Jxtuus.  th>er  die  DarsteUung  aUgemeiiKr 
Biologie.  (On  the  presentation  of  general  biology.)  Abhandl.  Theoret.  Biol.  6t  p.  19191 
Genetica  2 :  268-269.    May,  1920.  * 

729.  SiRKS, M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Tischler,  G.  Ueber  die  Sogenannten  ^'ErbsubstsazeB" 
und  ihre  Lokalisation  in  der  Pflanzenzelle.  (On  the  so-called  hereditary  substances  and  tbiU 
localization  in  the  plant  cell.]  Biol.  Zentralbl.  40: 15^28.  1920.]  Genetica  2 :  271-273.  M^y. 
1920. 

730.  SiRKB,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  (1)  Tower,  W.  L.  The  mechanism  of  evolatiaais 
Leptinotarsa.  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Publ.  263.  viii -^  tS4  p.,  19  pi.,  161  fig.  191^* 
(See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  794.)  (2)  Brbitbnbbcheb,  J.  K.  The  relation  of  water  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  potato  beetle  in  a  desert.  /&t(i.  263.  $40  p.,  19  pi,  1918.]  Genetica  2 :  274-277. 
May,  1920. 
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731.  SiBKS,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  van  Wisseungh,  C.  t^ber  VariabillUlt  und  Erbllch- 
kelt.  (Variation  and  heredity.)  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:  65-126.  10  fig. 
Jan.,  1920.]    Genetica  2:  285-287.    May,  1920. 

732.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Zieoler,  H.  E.  Zuchtwahlversuche  an  Ratten. 
(Selection  experiments  on  rats.)  Festschr.  100>j&hr.  Best.  Kgl.  Wttrtt.  Landw.  Hochachule 
Hohenheim.    p.  S8S-S99.    1919.]    Genetica  2 :  287-288.    May,  1920. 

733.  Smith,  H.  Vegetationen  och  dess  utvecklingshistoria  i  det  central-svenska  h0g- 
f  jlllsomradet.  [The  vegetation  of  the  central  Swedish  high-mountain  region  and  the  history 
of  its  development.]  (Inaugural  dissertation.)  Norrlandskt  handbibliotek  IX.  185  X  t70 
mm.f  258  p.,  il  fig.y  $  maps.  Upsala,  1920. — In  the  list  of  the  vascular  plants  of  this  region 
(H&rjedalen  and  parts  of  J&mtland)  the  finding  of  a  great  number  of  hybrids  is  mentioned, 
namely:  Woodsia  cdpina  X  ilvensis,  Equiseium  irachyodon  (=*  E.  hiemcde  X  variegatum), 
C(Uamagro8ti8  neglecta  X  purpurea,  Carex  brunneacena  X  Lachenalii,  C.  canescens  X  loliaceaf 
C.  Ooodenoughii  X  rufinaf  C.  Ooodenoughii  juncea  X  rufina,  C.  aqualilia  X  Ooodenaughiif 
C.  livida  X  vaginata,  C.  atrata  X  Hallerif  C.  flava  X  Hamachuchiana,  C,  roturuUita  X  aaxc^ 
tili8f  Juncva  arcticua  X  filiformia,  Luzula  confuaa  X  apicata,  L.  arcuata  X  apicata,  L,  audeU 
ica  X  apicata,  Orchis  cruenia  X  macuUUa,  Salix  caprea  X  lapponum,  S,  nigricana  X  phylici' 
folia,  S,  arbuscula  X  herbacea,  S,  arbuacula  X  lapponum,  S.  arbuacula  X  reticulata,  S.  hastaia 
X  herbacea,  S.  haatata  X  lanata,  S,  haaUUa  X  reticuUUa,  S.  glauca  X  myrainitea,  S,  glauca  X 
nigricans,  S.  glauca  X  phylidfolia,  S.  myrsinites  X  nigricana,  S,  herbacea  X  lanata,  S.  her- 
bacea X  lapponum,  S.  herbacea  X  reticulata,  S,  herbacea  X  polaris,  Betula  nana  X  pubeacena, 
Stellaria  calycantha  X  Umgi folia,  Ceraatium  alpinum  X  vulgar e,  Sagina  intermedia  X  Lin" 
naei,  S.  Linnaei  X  procumbena,  Melandrium  album  X  ailveatre,  Draba  incana  X  rupeatria, 
Viola  epipaila  X  paluatris,  Epilobium  anagallidifolium  X  lactiflorum,  E.  alsinifolium  X 
palustre,  E.   Homemanni  X  lactiflorum,  Euphrasia  minima  X  tenuis,  Erigeron  borealis  X 

.  politus. — Interesting  is  a  newly  described  species  Poa  herjedalica.  C.  A.  M.  Lindman  has 
previously  called  this  Poa  alpina  X  pratensis.  Most  certainly  it  is  produced  by  such  a  com- 
bination. Any  viviparous  forms  have  however  never  been  found  in  this  territory.  Whether 
Poa  herjedalica  is  a  vegetatively  propagated  hybrid  or  a  descendant  of  a  hybrid  it  does  not 
produce  any  noteworthy  capacity  for  variations  or  any  resemblance  to  either  of  the  presumed 
parents. — K.  V,  Ossian  Dahlgren. 

734.  S6,  Masao,  and  Yoshitaka  Imai.  The  types  of  spotting  in  mice  and  their  genetic 
behaviour.  Jour.  Genetics  9:  319-333.  1  pi.  Mar.,  1920. — Authors  find  two  independent 
forms  of  spotting  in  mice:  (1)  Ordinary  piebald,  s,  recessive  to  self,  S;  (2)  Factor  D  producing 
dominant  spotting  when  acting  upon  self -coated  ''Kasuri''  race.  Some  factor  acting  upon 
piebald  spotting  produces  dark-eyed  white  ^'Daruma''  type.  All  mice  homozygous  for  D 
perish  probably  during  early  ontogeny.  *'Kasuri"  race  often  becomes  sterile,  especially  upon 
female  side,  ''Daruma"  less  frequently  so.  General  results  confirm  previous  work  of  reviewer 
and  of  Detlefsen. — C.  C.  Little, 

735.  Tbdin,  Hans.  The  inheritance  of  flower  colour  in  Pisum.  Hereditas  1:  68-97. 
i  colored  pi.,  Bfig,    1920. 

736.  Thomson,  J.  Arthur.  [French  rev.  of:  Dendy,  A.  Animal  life  and  human  progress. 
8vo,  ix  +  Bt7  p.    Constable  &  Co. :  London,  1919.]    Scientia  27:  322-324.    1920. 

737.  Thomson,  J.  Arthur.  [French  rev.  of:  Hensen,  V.  Tod,  Zeugung  und  Vererbung^ 
unter  besonderer  Berilcksichtigung  der  Meeresbewohner.  (Death,  reproduction  and  heredity 
with  special  reference  to  marine  animals.)  84  p.,  BO  fig.  Lipsius  &  Tischer:  Kiel  &  Leipzig,. 
1913.]    Scientia  14:  487.    1920. 

738.  TiscHLER,  G.  Ueber  die  sogenannten  '^Erbsubstanzen"  und  ihre  Lokalisation  in 
der  pflanzenzelle.  [On  the  so-called  hereditary  substance  and  its  localization  in  the  plant 
cell.]    Biol.  Zentralbl.  40:  15-28.    1920.— See  Hot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  729. 
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739.  TiscHLBRy  G.  [German  rev.  of:  de  Vribs,  Eva.  Veraoche  fiber Fmcht-  imd  Stmes- 
bildung  bel  Artkreuzungen  in  der  Gattung  Primula.  (Studies  on  fruit  and  seed  fotmitioa 
in  species  crosses  in  tlie  genus  Primula.)  Recueil  Tray.  Bot.  N^rlandais  16^  63-206.  1919.] 
ZeitBchr.  Bot.  12: 169-171.    1920. 

740.  TjKBBES.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  von  Hofstek,  N.  ArftlighetslHnu  (Genetics.)  /7X 
S6  cm.,  via  +  S06  p.,  191  fig.,  1  colored  pi.  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Sdners  fdrlag:  Stockholm,  1919. 
(See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2208.)]    Genetica  2:  263-264.    May,  1920. 

741.  TjEBBES.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Winoe,  0.  Cm  Nedarvningen  af  Hestend  L^d.  (Mer- 
itance  of  coat  color  in  cattle.)  Nordisk  Jordbrugsforskning  1920:  1-30.  1920.]  Genetica  2: 
284-285.    May,  1920. 

742.  ToBSELL,  R.  lakttagelser  rOrande  den  s.  k.  slidsjukans  iqiptrftdande  a  hOstrete  vid 
Ultisna  sommaren  1918.  [Observation  of  the  disease  caused  by  Cicadula  seznotata,  sppeaiiiv 
on  wheat  at  Ultuna  in  the  summer  of  1918.]  Sveriges  Utsftdesf.  Tidskr.  28:  260-274.  1918.- 
Between  different  kinds  of  winter  wheat  there  are  differences  in  their  resistance  against  tbe 
disease, — ^for  each  kind  a  particular  resistance,  apparently  transmissible  to  the  descendants 
The  power  of  resistance,  seems  to  be  directly  influenced  by  different  qualities,  specially  cob* 
ceming  the  winter-hardiness.  The  most  effective  way  to  avoid  the  disease  in  question  is  to 
grow  resistant  and  highly  hardened  sorts  of  wheat.  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  EIntry  7tf.h 
K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren. 

743.  VAN  DER  WoLK,  P.  C.  Eino  neue  Phase  der  ezperimentellen  Entwicklungslehre.  [A 
new  phase  of  experimental  evolution.]    Umschau.  1920:  63-66.    1920. 

744.  VAN  Herwerden,  M.  A.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  (1)  Calkins,  G.  N.,  and  L.  H.  Gregoh. 
Variations  in  the  progeny  of  a  single  ez-conjugant  of  Paramaecium  caudatum.  Jour.  £xp- 
Zool.  15:  467.  1913.  (2)  Stocking,  R.  J.  Variation  and  inheritance  in  abnormalities  occur- 
ring after  conjugation  in  Paramaecium  caudatum.  Ibid.  19:  387.  1915.  (3)  Middletok,  A. 
R.  Heritable  variations  and  the  results  of  selection  in  the  fission  rate  of  Stylonychia  pnstokta. 
Ibid.  19:  451.  1915.  (4)  Heoner,  R.  W.  Variation  and  heredity  during  the  vegetatiTe  icpio- 
duction  of  Arcella  dentata.  Proc.  Nation.  Acad.  Sci.  [U.  S.  ]  4 :  283-288.  Sept. ,  1918.  (See  Bot 
Absts.  2,  Entry  676.)  (5)  Ackert,  J.  E.  Effect  of  selection  of  Paramaecium.  Genetics  1: 
407.  1916.  (6)  Jennings,  H.  S.  Heredity,  variation  and  the  results  of  selection  in  DiiBiicii 
corona.  Ibid.  1 :  407-534.  1916.  (7)  Erdmann,  R.  Endomizis  and  size  variations  tn  pffl* 
lines  of  Paramaecium  aurelia.  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.  16:  60-65.  1919.  (See  Bot.  Abets. 
8,  Entry  2123.)]    Genetica  2:  244r-248.    May,  1920. 

745.  VAN  Herwerden,  M.  A.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Goldschmidt,  R.  Intersezualitit  vaA 
Oeschlechtsbestimmung.  (Intersezuality  and  sez  determination.)  Biol.  ZentralbL  39:  ^ 
512.    Nov.,  1919.]    Genetica  2:  257.    May,  1920. 

746.  Wahlstedt,  I.  lakttagelser  rdrande  slidsjukans  upptr&dande  i  hdstvete  i  Oster- 
gOttland  sommaren  1918.  [Observations  concerning  the  disease  caused  by  Cicadula  senodti 
on  winter  wheat  in  Ostergdtland.]  Sveriges  Ut&sdesf.  Tidskr.  28:  195-215.  1  fig.  IQIS^" 
Different  varieties  of  fall  wheat  show  different  resisting  power  against  attacks  of  CicadyU 
BexnotcUa.    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  742.] — K.  V.  Ossian  Dahlgren. 

747.  Welch,  Paul  S.  [Rev.  of:  Patterson,  J.  T.  Polyembryony and  sez.  Jour.  Hcrrf 
ity  10:  344-352.    $  fig.    Nov.,  1919.]    Trans.  Amer.  Microsc.  Soc.  39:  164-165.    April,  1800- 

748.  WiNQE,  0.  Om  Nedarvningen  af  Hestend  Ljtd.  [Color  inheritance  in  cattle.]  Nord- 
brungsforskning  1920: 1-30.    1920.-^ee  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  741. 

749.  Winkler,  H.  Verbreitung  und  TJrsache  der  Parthenogenesis  in  Pflanzen-  und  V»' 
reiche.  [Distribution  and  cause  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  plant  and  awitw^i  kingdoms.]  ^ 
m  +  ^Sl  p.    Gustav  Fischer:  Jena,  1920. 
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750.  Yampolskt,  Cecil.  Further  observations  on  sex  in  Mercurialis  annua.  Amer.  Nat. 
54:  280-284.  1  fig,  May-June,  1920. — Author  grew  four  plants  of  Mercurialis  annua  from 
seeds  collected  from  a  monoecious  individual.  In  general  habit  of  growth  these  four  plants 
were  like  typical  female  plants.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  flowering  season  only  female 
flowers  were  produced  in  each  of  the  plants;  later  on  male  flowers  and  hermaphroditic  flowers 
appeared  along  with  the  female  flowers,  the  latter  usually  being  more  numerous  than  either 
of  the  others.  Author  suggests  that  sex  is  not  a  fixed  condition  in  these  forms  of  MercurialiB 
annua  and  that  a  plant  may  change  its  sex  during  the  progress  of  its  life  cycle. — Chester  A, 
Darling, 

751.  Zelent,  Charles.  Germinal  changes  in  the  bar-eyed  race  of  Drosophila  during  the 
cottrse  of  selection  for  facet  number.  Proc.  Indiana  Acad.  Sci.  1917: 73-77.  1918.^iVriter  se- 
lected for  low  facet-  and  high  facet-number  in  the  bar-eyed  race  of  Drosophila,  Selection 
was  effective  in  both  lines.  Analysis  of  the  results  brings  out  the  following  facts:  (1)  The 
presence  of  germinal  differences, — accessory  unit  factors, — at  the  beginning  of  selection. 
(2)  The  appearance  of  accessory  genes  during  the  progress  of  selection.  (3)  A  change  in  the 
bar  gene  itself  causing  a  return  to  full  eye  both  somatically  and  germinally. — ^Another  point 
of  interest  is  the  return  of  bar  eye  to  full  eye  by  a  second  route,  namely,  the  appearance  of  a 
modifying  factor  in  one  of  the  autosomes. — F,  Payne, 
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E.  W.  SiNNOTT,  Editor 

752.  Anontmous.  Anatomical  modification  of  roota.  by  mechanical  action.  [Rev.  of: 
Bloch,  E.  Concerning  the  modifications  produced  in  the  structure  of  roots  and  stalks  by  ex- 
ternal compression.  (French.)  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  158:  1701.  1914.]  Sci. 
Amer.  Monthly  1 :  262.    1920. 

753.  Bailey,  Irving  W.  The  formation  of  the  cell  plate  in  the  cambium  of  the  higher 
plants.  Proc.  Nation.  Acad.  Sci.  [U.  S.  A.)  6:  197-200.  8  fig,  Apr.,  1920.— "A  remarkable 
type  of  cytokinesis,"  previously  reported  by  author  for  the  cambium  of  the  Coniferae,  is  now 
shown  to  occur  in.cambial  initials  of  various  representatitve  angiosperms.  Author  states 
same  phenomenon  is  found  in  other  somatic  cells  '  Vhose  planes  of  division  have  one  long  and 
one  short  dimension."  Comparative  study  indicates  ordinary  process  of  cell  plate  formation 
is  simply  extended  in  space  and  time  where  cell  dimensions  require  it,  to  the  limiting  case 
where  two  widely  separated  ^^kinoplasmasomes"  are  formed  at  the  free  ends  of  the  advancing 
cell  plate. — Howard  B.  Frost, 

754.  Barratt,  Kate.  A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  genus  Equisetum.  Ann.  Botany  34:  201-236.  PI.  8-9,  fi^,  1-7,  1920.— A  detailed 
description  of  the  vascular  system  of  Equisetum,  particularly  of  the  developmental  stages  in 
the  sporeling,  is  given.  The  thoroughness  of  the  work  was  made  possible  by  a  technique  which 
rendered  whole  sporelings  and  pieces  of  the  adult  transparent  so  that  the  vascular  system  could 
be  viewed  as  a  whole.  At  the  base  of  the  young  sporeling  is  a  protostele  which  opens  out  into 
a  siphonostele  at  the  attachment  of  the  vascular  supply  of  the  secondary  axis  and  then  closes 
again  for  a  short  distance.  The  basal  regions  of  the  several  axes  formed  before  a  rhizome 
84>pears  show  compact  siphonosteles.  These  axes  arise  endogenously  whereas  the  whorled 
aerial  axes  develop  from  superficial  cells.  Contrary  to  views  held  by  some  workers  the  meta- 
xylem  of  the  vegetative  axis  all  develops  centrif ugally ;  nor  do  any  metaxylem  strands  cross 
the  outer  surface  of  the  nodal  wood,  for  they  are  linked  together  at  this  point  by  short  nodal 
tracheids.  There  is  no  trace  of  secondary  thickening  at  the  nodes,  the  apparent  increase  in 
the  number  of  elements  attributed  to  secondary  growth  being  really  due  to  the  displacement 
of  developing  tracheids.    The  conditions  found  in  the  cone  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that 
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the  axis  is  not  differentiated  into  nodes  and  intemodes,  that  the  gaps  bear  no  relationship  to 
sporangiophoric  traces,  that  they  are  not  leaf-gaps  but  ^re  related  to  mechanical  efficiency, 
and  that  the  sporangiophores  are  not  the  morphological  equivalent  of  leaves  but  are  orgioi 
8ui  generis.  Throughout  the  plant  the  gaps  are  neither  foliar  nor  ramular  and  have  no  mor- 
phological value  in  questions  of  phylogeny. — W,  P.  Thompson. 

755.  Beekman,  H.  78  Preanger-houtsoorten,  beschrijving,  afbeeldlng  en  determinttie- 
tabel.  [78  Preanger  timber  species  described  and  illustrated,  with  determination  table.] 
Mededeel.  Proefsta.  Boschw.  Dept.  Landb.  Nijverheid  en  Handel  Nederlandsch-Indie  5: 
1-186.    60  pi.     1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  83. 

756.  Bergman,  H.  F.  Internal  stomata  in  ericaceous  and  other  unrelated  fruits.  Bull 
Torrey  Bot.  Club  47:  213-221.  9  fig.  1920. — Numerous  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  intenuJ 
stomata  are  cited.  These  stomata  remain  mostly  in  an  open  condition  and  are  not  functiooaL 
Their  presence  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  a  modified  leaf,  and  their  '^persist^nee 
must  be  regarded  as  an  hereditary  continuation  of  a  stomata-producing  tendency  after  tbe 
leaf  has  lost  its  normal  form  and  function." — P.  A.  Mum. 

757.  Brown,  Forest  B.  H.  The  refraction  of  light  in  plant  tissues.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot. 
Club  47 :  243-260.  4  fig.  1920. — In  order  to  get  the  clearest  definition  of  tissue  outline  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  refractive  properties  of  these  tissues.  Refractka 
can  be  measured  under  the  microscope  by  the  use  of  a  gradient  series  of  media  of  known 
refractive  powers,  such  as  castor  oil,  clove  oil,  and  naphthalene  a  monobromated.  DiIe^ 
tions  are  given  for  preparing  such  a  series  of  media  and  the  tissues  for  study.  Methods  of 
illumination  and  examination  under  the  microscope  are  also  given.  It  is  found  that  in  t 
given  tissue,  refraction  may  vary  widely  with  imbibition  and  growth.  To  secure  cle&rnes 
of  anatomical  details,  such  as  pits  and  middle  lamellae,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  medium  witli 
the  index  of  refraction  below  that  of  the  tissue  substance. — P.  A.  Mum. 

758.  Browne,  Isabel  M.  P.  A  third  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomj  of  the 
cone  and  fertile  s^em  of  Equisetum.  Ann.  Botany  34:  237-264.  PI.  8-9,  fi^.  1-7,  1920.-Tl»e 
vascular  systems  of  the  cones  of  Equisetum  hyemale  and  E.  giganteum  are  described  and  ecoi* 
pared  with  those  of  species  previously  studied.  The  cones  of  the  different  species  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  series,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  a  phylogenetic  one,  with  respect  to  the  degree 
of  reduction  of  the  vascular  system.  This  reduction  tends  more  and  more  to  obscure  both  the 
relation  of  meshes  (gaps)  to  traces  and  the  alternation  of  traces  in  the  successive  whorla.  Tbe 
author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  sporangif erous  annulus  is  a  recent  development  in  the  phy- 
logeny of  the  genus,  the  sporangia  having  spread  to  regions  which  were  not  at  first  sporangif' 
erous. — W.  P.  Thompson. 

759.  Chodat,  R.  Le  HugueninU  tanacetifolia.  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  11:  60-61.  1919^ 
— The  flower  and  inflorescence  of  this  species  are  described. — W.  H.  Emig. 

760.  Chodat,  R.  La  floraison  du  Lilium  Idartagon  [The  flowering  period  ofUlitf 
Martagon.)  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Gendve  11:  50-^9.  Fig.  1-5.  1919.— The  changes  that  tab 
place  in  the  flower  from  anthesis  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  are  described. — W.  H.  Eixig. 

761.  CocKATNE,  L.  On  the  seedling  form  of  the  coral-shrub  (Helichrysum  cordloides 
(Hook,  f.)  Berth.  &  Hook.  f.).    New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2:  274r-278.     July,  1919. 

762.  Deshmukh,  G.  B.  Polyembryony.  Gardens'  Bull.  Straits  Settlements  2 :  258.  19^ 
— Cases  of  polyembryony  are  recorded  for  Citrus  decumana  L.  and  Persea  gratissima  Gaerta- 
— r.  F.  Chipp. 

763.  Dodge,  B.  O.  The  life  history  of  Ascobolus  magnificus — Origin  of  the  ascocaip^ 
two  strains.  Mycologia  12:  115-134.  PI.  7-8,  B8  fig.  1920.— '*The  ascocarp  of  AfoM^ 
magnificus  originates  from  a  pair  of  morphologically  distinct  primordia — a  large  ascogoDi^ 
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the  end  of  which  functions  as  a  trichogyne,  and  a  club-shaped  antheridium.  Papuloapora 
magnifica  Hotson  is  an  asexual  stage  of  Ascobolua  magnificus  Dodge.  The  intrahyphal  my- 
celium found  in  old  cultures  is  simply  a  case  of  ''Durchwachsungen"  or  ''cordon  interne." 
The  strains  here  reported,  which  were  obtained  from  germinated  papulospores  or  ascospores, 
were  self-sterile  in  the  experiments  conducted,  but  always  produced  papulospores.  Sexual 
reproduction  occurs  in  cultures  containing  two  strains  properly  chosen.'* — H.  R,  Rosen. 

764.  Harvey,  R.  B.  Relation  of  catalase,  oxidase,  and  H-concentration  to  the  formation 
of  overgrowths.    Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  211-221.    B  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1353. 

765.  Henry,  A.  The  Douglas  firs,  a  botanical  and  silvicultural  description  of  the  various 
species  of  Pseudotsuga.    Pharm.  Jour.  104:  12S.    1920. 

766.  Jacobsok,  Mrs.  R.  Scutellaria  alpina  et  sa  biologie  florale.  [Scutellaria  alpina  and 
its  floral  biology.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  11:  62-63.  1919.— The  author  describes  the  visits 
of  insects  and  the  process  of  pollination. — W,  H.  Emig. 

767.  Jennings,  O.  E.  The  pq>er  mulberry  and  "artillery  plant."  Torreya  20:  52-53. 
1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1350. 

768.  LoEB,  J.  Quantitative  laws  in  regeneration.  I.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  297-307. 
1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  867. 

769.  OscHWALD,  Marie.  Observations  sur  la  biologie  florale  des  campanules.  [Observa- 
tions on  the  floral  biology  of  species  of  Campanula.]  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  11:  64-69.  1  fig. 
1919. — ^A  description  of  the  floral  parts  of  several  species  of  Campanula  accompanies  the 
details  regarding  their  pollination. — W.  H,  Emig. 

770.  Przibram,  Karl.  Form  und  Geschwindigkeit.  Bin  Beitxag  zur  allgemeinen  Mor- 
phologie.  [Form  and  rq>idity  of  movement.  A  contribution  to  general  morphology.]  Natur- 
wissenschaften  8:  103-107.  1920. — Dependence  of  form  on  the  rapidity  of  growth  in  Poly^ 
podium  vulgare  is  noted.  Figures  show  differences  in  form  when  grown  at  different  rates. — 
Orton  L.  Clark. 

771.  Sabnis,  T.  a.  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  plants  of  the  Indian  Desert.  Jour. 
Indian  Bot.  1:  65-83.  97-113,  183-205,  237-251.  PI.  S-U.  1919-1920.— A  study  of  Cappari- 
daceae  to  Lythraceae  (Bentham  and  Hooker's  system).  The  salient  features  of  leaf  and  stem 
anatomy  are  described  and  figured  from  herbarium  material.  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry 
190i.}—Winfield  Dudgeon. 

772.  Sawhnet,  Kau  Das.  The  vascular  connections  and  the  structure  of  the  tendrils 
in  some  Cucurbitaceae.  Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1 :  254-262.  7  fig.  1920. — The  author  has  exam- 
ined the  vascular  anatomy  of  the  node  and  the  vascular  connections  of  the  nodal  appendages 
of  12  species  of  cultivated  Cucurbitaceae.  Tendrils,  buds,  and  floral  axes  are  connected  with 
the  nodal  plexus  of  the  inner  ring  of  5  cauline  bundles,  while  the  leaves  are  connected  with 
the  outer  rings  of  cauline  bundles.  He  concludes  that  the  vascular  connections  and  struc- 
ture of  the  basal  part  of  branched  tendrils  show  that  they  are  homologous  with  ordinary  shoots; 
that  the  arms  of  branched  tendrils  and  the  upper  part  of  simple  tendrils  are  homologous  with 
leaves;  and  that  simple  tendrils  have  been  derived  from  branched  tendrils. — Wjnfi^ld  Dudgeon, 
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MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  FUNGI,  LICHENS, 

BACTERIA,  AND  MYXOMYCETES 

H.  M.  FiTZPATRiCK,  Editor 
FUNGI 

« 

773.  Atwood,  Aucb  C.  Errors  in  Lindau's  "Thesaurus"  and  Saccardo's  "Sjtkfe.'' 
Mycologis  12:  169-171.    1920. 

774.  Bailet,  M.  a.  Puccinia  malYacearum  and  the  mycoplasm  theory.  Ann.  Botany  H: 
173-200.  1920. — ^A  brief  summary  of  the  essential  aspects  of  the  mycoplasm  hypothesis  ii 
followed  by  a  detailed  outline  of  the  results  obtained  by  Ebiksson  in  his  investigatioiiB  d 
the  rust  of  hollyhock.  The  writer's  own  results  in  his  experiments  with  this  same  orgaiiisB 
are  then  contrasted  with  those  of  Eriksson.  He  finds  himself  in  marked  opposition  to  the 
observations  and  deductions  of  the  latter  worker.  He  finds  that  the  tendency  of  the  pro- 
mycelium  in  this  species  to  break  up  into  ''oidia''  rather  than  to  form  normal  sporidia  is  merelj 
the  result  of  environmental  conditions,  and  can  be  noted  especially  when  the  teleutospores  tn 
completely  submerged.  His  experiments  are  discussed  in  detail,  and  the  results  are  given  fa 
tabular  form.  He  describes  the  apparatus  which  was  used  to  insure  freedom  from  oatside 
infection,  and  discusses  critically  every  aspect  of  his  experimental  work. — H,  M,  Pitspatritk 

775.  Jackson,  H.  S.  New  or  noteworthy  North  American  Ustilaginales.  Mycologia  U: 
149-156.  1920. — The  bunt  of  rye,  hitherto  unreported  from  U.  S.  A.,  was  detected  in  a  eol]e^ 
tion  made  by  L.  M.  Underwood  in  New  York,  1802.  It  is  determined  aa  Tilleiia  Seealit  and 
considered  distinct  from  T.  Tritici.  T.  Hold  is  reported  on  species  of  Noiholeus  from  Onfoa 
Eniyloma  Collinsiae  is  reported  from  Oregon  on  two  new  hosts,  Collinsia  grandi flora  and  C. 
tenella.  From  the  same  state  Urocystis  Trillii  sp.  nov.  is  described  on  TriUiufn  ehloropeUilvm' 
Collections  on  Quamtisia  kyacinthina  from  Indiana  and  Q.  quanuuh  from  Oregon  are  aaa^Dai 
to  Urocystis  Omithogali,  Tuberctna  Trientalis  is  reported  on  a  new  host,  Trientalis  latifeHi 
and  from  a  new  locality,  Oregon.  Because  of  morphological  differences  as  well  as  differeot 
genera  of  hosts  attacked  Cintractia  axicola  minor  Clinton  is  raised  to  specific  rank,  C.  inx^ 
(Clinton)  comb.  nov.  Cera^iium  oreophilunif  Silene  WcUsoni  and  Stellarta  Jamsnana  are 
reported  as  new  hosts  for  Sorosporium  Saponariae,  Tolyposporium  Iresine  Is  described  aad 
the  new  combination  Thecaphora  Iresine  (Elliott)  is  made.  Tolyposporium  Jund  is  reported 
for  the  first  time  from  North  America;  two  Oregon  collections  on  Juncua  bufonius  are  recorded. 
— H,  R.  Rosen. 

776.  KiLLERMAN,  S.  Fuud  von  Polypoms  montanus  Qu^let  in  Bayem.  [DiscoTeiy  (tf  ?• 
montanus  in  Bavaria.]  Hedwigia  61: 1-3.  /  pi,  1919. — ^A  large  (60  cm.  diam.)  polyporevtf 
found  at  the  base  and  on  the  large  roots  of  the  ''big  fir"  at  Waldhaus,  in  the  Bavarian  fonct 
A  description  and  illustrations  are  presented.  Critical  comparison  with  described  specief 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  P.  montanus. — D.  Reddick, 

777.  Krieoer,  Loins  C.  C.  Field  key  to  the  genera  of  the  gill  mnahrooms.  Chart  (17  X 
28  in.)  with  8  pages  of  text.  The  Norman  Remington  Co. :  Baltimore,  1920. — Chart  is  printed 
in  black  on  white  paper,  and  is  folded  into  a  small,  pocket-sise,  press-board  covered  bookW 
containing  eight  pages  of  explanatory  matter.  It  is  designed  for  field  use,  but  can  abo  ^ 
used  as  a  wall  chart.  The  principal  genera  of  the  Agaricaceae  are  included,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  furnish  an  illustrated  key  which  will  enable  the  novice  to  detennine  the 
generic  position  of  mushrooms  as  they  are  collected  in  the  field.  Genera  known  to  cootaa 
poisonous  species  are  indicated. — H.  M.  Fitzpatrick, 

778.  MiTRRiLL,  W.  A.  Another  new  truffle.  Mycologia  12 :  157-158.  1  fig,  1920.-M»t«- 
rial  collected  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Shear  in  Maryland  and  first  studied  by  Db.  H.  W.  Habc«* 
is  described  as  Tuber  Shearii  Harkness,  sp.  nov. — H.  R,  Rosen, 
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779.  MuRRiLL,  W.  A.  Oudemans'  work  on  fungi.  [Rev.  of:  Gudemans,  C.  A.  J.  A. 
Bnnmeratio  systematica  fongonim.  Vol.  I.  cxxvi  +  i^O  p.  Martinus  Nijhoff :  The  Hague, 
1919.]  Mycologia  12: 169.  1920. — 'This  first  volume  is  valuable  because  of  its  extended  bib- 
liography and  numerous  citations  to  the  literature  of  the  fungi  which  it  contains.  As  a  host 
index  for  the  fungi,  it  includes  all  European  plants  (cryptogams  to  orchids ;  remainder  of  mono- 
cotyledons and  all  dicotyledons  to  appear  in  subsequent  volumes],  many  of  which  occur  also 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  all  plants  grown  in  conservatories  in  Europe,  among  which  will 
be  found  many  species  from  tropical  America." — H,  R.  Rosen. 

780.  Odell,  W.  S.  A  rare  fungus  new  to  Canada.  Canadian  Field-Nat.  34: 10-13.  6  fig, 
1920. — Morchella  bispora  Sor.  was  first  found  in  Canada  at  Chelsea,  Quebec,  and  near  Ottawa, 
Ontario. — W,  H.  Emig, 

781.  OvERHOLTS,  L.  O.  Some  mycological  notes  for  1919.  Mycologia  12:  135-142.  PL 
9-10.  1920. — Notes  based  on  collections  made  in  Pennsylvania,  clarifying  and  amplifjring 
previous  descriptions  of  the  following  fungi:  Clovaria  omatipes  Peck,  Craterellua  piatillaris 
Fr.,  Fomes  hakeri  (Murrill)  Sacc,  Meruliua  aureus  Fr.,  Mucronella  ulmi  Peck,  Paxillus  corru- 
gatus  Atk.,  Polyporus  Schweinitzii  Fr.,  Poria  semitincta  Peck.,  Tremella  sparassoidea  Lloyd, 
Treniella  vesicaria  Fr.,  Tremellodon  gelatinosum  (Scop.)  Fr.,  ^richoglossum  hirsutum  (Pers.) 
Boudier. — H.  R.  Rosen. 

782.  [Pennell,  Francis  W.]  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Mycologia  12: 
172-174.     1920. 

783.  Standlet,  Paul  C.  Rusts  from  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana.  Mycologia  12: 
143-148.  1920. — ^A  list  of  61  species  of  rusts  collected  by  the  writer  and  determined  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Arthur. — H.  R.  Rosen. 

784.  SxTBRAMiAM,  L.  S.  A  Pythium  disease  of  ginger,  tobacco,  and  papaya.  Mem.  Dept' 
Agric.  India  (Bot.  Ser.)  10: 181-194.  PI.  1-6.  1919. — ^The  morphology  of  the  fungus,  its  sys- 
tematic position,  and  remedial  measures  for  the  disease  are  deSicribed.  The  name  Pythium 
Butleri  is  proposed. — F.  M.  Schertz. 

785.  SuEUATBU,  N.  On  the  artificial  culture  of  Helminthosporium  Oryzae.  Bot.  Mag. 
Tokyo  33 :  291-297.  5  fig.  1919. — ^A  new  method  of  isolating  the  fungus  is  reported.  A  small 
piece  of  diseased  leaf  is  removed  to  a  petri-dish  containing  rice-leaf  decoction  agar.  After  two 
days  plenty  of  spores  are  formed,  then  by  transferring  one  of  the  spores  a  pure  culture  b 
secured.  Germination  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus  generally  takes  place  at  both  ends  of  the 
cell.  Secondary  spore  formation  does  not  occur  so  frequently  as  observed  by  Ravn  in  his 
Hel.  gramineum.  In  drop  culture  conidiophores  bear  one  to  four  spores,  and  frequently 
fertile  tips  continue  growth  as  successive  conidia  are  formed.  Spore  formation  takes  place 
in  bright  daylight.  Cultural  experiments  with  use  of  several  culture  media  were  performed, 
and  the  results  are  tabulated  in  detail. — T.  McUsumoio. 

LICHENS 

*786.  Havaas,  Johan.  Lichen  vegetationen  ved  Mosterhavn.  [Lichen  vegetation  by 
Mosterhavn.]  Bergens  Mus.  Aarb.  (Naturh.  Raekke)  1917-1918:  1-53.  1918.— List,  by  Mos- 
terhavn, of  lichens  from  the  vicinity  of  Bergen,  including  a  number  not  before  found  in  Nor- 
way.   The  moist  climate  with  little  snow  is  favorable  to  lichens. — A.  Oundersen, 

787.  Lbttan,  G.  Beitriige  zur  Lichenographie  von  Thilringen.  [Lichenography  of  Thur- 
ingia.]  Hedwigia  61 :  97-175.  1919. — Collections  made  in  practically  all  parts  of  Thuringia, 
including  particularly  valleys  and  mountains.  Distribution  with  respect  to  elevation,  geo- 
logical formation,  dcxninant  vegetation,  etc. ;  549  species  are  described,  70  being  new  to  Thur- 
insiftf  4  or  5  new  to  Germany,  none  new  to  science. — D.  Reddick. 
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788.  Watson,  W.  Lichens  of  Llanberis  and  district.  Jour.  Botany  58:  108-110.  1930. 
— The  list  given  supplements  that  of  Wheldon  (Jour.  Botany  58:  11-15).  About  ninety 
forms  are  considered. — K,  M.  Wiegand. 

BACTERIA 

789.  Pbterson,  W.  H.,  and  E.  B.  Fred.  The  fermentation  of  glucose,  galactoieaad 
mannose  by  Lactobacillus  pentoaceticus  n.  sp.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  42:  273-287.  1920.— See 
Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1338. 

790.  WiNBLow,  C.-E.  A.,  William  Rothbero,  and  Elizabeth  I.  Parsons.  Notes  oa 
the  classification  of  the  white  and  orange  Staphylococci.  Jour.  Bact.  5 :  145-167.  1920.— One 
hundred  and  eighty  strains  of  Staphylococcus  were  collected  from  various  sources,  101  of  which 
were  from  pathological  conditions  in  man  and  animals.  Several  tests  were  made  on  etcli 
strain,  and  the  conclusions  are  reached  that  the  generic  names  Aurococcus  and  Albococm 
used  by  the  Winslows  should  not  be  retained  for  this  group  but,  that  all  should  be  ineladed 
under  the  genus  Siaphylococcua,  Of  the  forms  studied,  six  species  are  recognized,  based  od 
the  color  of  pigment  formed,  the  power  of  fermenting  lactose,  and  the  power  of  liquefying 
gelatin.  The  species  recognized  are  St.  auretts  Rosenbach,  St,  aurant%cu:us  Schroter,  Si. 
epidennidis  Gordon,  St.  candidus  Cohn,  St.  tetragenus  Gaffky,  and  St.  candicans  Flugge.— 
Chester  A.  Darling. 

MYXOMYCETES 

791.  Lister,  G.  Mycetozoa  from  Cornwall.  Jour.  Botany  58:  127-130.  1920.— A  short 
account  is  given  of  the  activities  of  Alfred  Adams  as  a  collector  and  student  of  Mycetoios, 
especially  in  Cornwall.  A  list  of  82  species  and  4  varieties  is  given  as  occurring  in  GomwalL 
This  list  is  based  on  the  work  of  Adams  and  on  notes  by.  G.  H.  Fox  and  J.  M.  Goon.— iT.  if. 
Wiegand. 

PALEOBOTANY  AND  EVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY 

E.  W.  Berry,  Editor 

792.  Benson,  W.  N.  A  review  of  recent  researches  on  the  mesozoic  floras  of  Austndasit. 
New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2 :  29-32.  1919. — Views  of  Walkom,  Abber  and  others  are  com- 
pared, especially  as  to  correlation  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  strata.  Australian  meso- 
zoic flora  has  four  times  as  many  species  as  that  of  New  Zealand. — A.  Gundersen. 

793.  Berry,  Edward  W.  The  ancestors  of  the  Sequoias.  Nat.  Hist.  20: 152-155.  Map 
and  plate.  1920. — Brief  account  of  the  geological  history  of  Sequoia,  with  maps  showing 
Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  occurrences. — E.  W.  Berry. 

794.  Cockerell,  T.  D.  A.  [Rev.  of:  Knowlton,  F.  H.  A  catalogue  of  the  Mesozoic  and 
cenozoic  plants  of  North  America.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Bull.  696.  816  p.  1919.)  Torreya20: 
53-57.  1920. — Enumerates  4789  accepted  forms,  including  the  fossil  plants  of  Alaska,  bat 
excluding  those  of  Greenland  and  Mexico.  The  species  are  listed  by  strata  and  localities. 
Nearly  all  the  genera  of  woody  plants  well  represented  today  in  North  America  appear  also 
in  the  Tertiary  flora.    The  herbaceous  plants  are  very  scantily  represented. — J.  C.  NeUo^ 

795.  CoNKLiN,  E.  J.  The  rate  of  evolution.  Sci.  Monthly  10 :  589-602.  1920.— The  results 
of  evolution  are  diversity,  adaptation  and  progress.  Diversity  appears  as  varieties,  species 
and  genera,  but  they  are  usually  better  adapted  than  their  ancestors.  The  first  is  the  most 
evident  phase  and  the  one  dealt  with  in  experimental  evolution. — Differenees  may  be  clari- 
fied as  (1)  fluctuations,  (2)  new  combinations,  (3)  mutations.  Fluctuations  are  due  to 
environment  and  are  the  modification  of  the  soma  rather  than  of  the  germplasm,  of  the  indi- 
vidual development  rather  than  heredity.  They  are  of  little  evolutionary  value.  New  com- 
binations of  Mendelian  factors  in  sex  reproduction  give  the  most  common  inherited  diversi^* 
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This  is  Burbank's  method  of  producing  his  "new  creations  in  plant  life."  It  is  usually  pos- 
sible after  a  few  generations  to  get  homozygotes  that  breed  true  and  in  this  way  a  new  variety 
is  established.  These  may  be  of  evolutionary  value. — Genuine  mutants  have  now  been  found 
in  so  large  a  number  of  plants  and  animals  that  it  seems  probable  that  all  inherited  differences 
appeared  in  the  first  instance  in  this  way. — The  rate  at  which  mutations  appear  seems  to  dif- 
fer greatly  in  different  species.  But  they  are  probably  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is 
now  known.  Drosophila  has  furnished  the  largest  number  of  mutants  now  known.  Many 
of  these  contain  lethal  factors  causing  the  early  death  of  the  individual. — Whether  mutations 
are  caused  by  environmental  conditions  is  at  present  unknown,  although  Mullbb  and  Ai;rBN- 
BTJBG  found  them  more  frequent  at  high  temperatures. — Species  are  presumably  the  result 
of  the  heaping  up  of  viable  mutations.  The  approximate  number  of  known  living  and  extinct 
species  in  the  different  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom  differs  very  greatly,  e.g.,  Protozoa 
8000,  Rotifera  500,  Arthropoda  400,000.  Pisces  13,000,  Amphibia  1,400,  Reptilia  3,600,  Aves 
13,000,  Mammalia  3,500.  It  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  species  in  a  group  is  not  dependent 
entirely  upon  its  age.  Birds,  which  arose  in  Jurassic,  have  three  times  as  many  species  as 
Mammals,  which  appeared  in  Triassic. — The  number  of  species  is  not  dependent  on  the  number 
of  individuals  produced,  nor  upon  their  rate  of  reproduction.  Birds,  which  are  relatively  few 
in  number  of  individuals  and  of  eggs  produced,  have  as  many  species  as  the  much  older  class 
of  fishes,  which  lay  perhaps  a  thousand  times  as  many  eggs.  In  general  it  seems  that  evolution 
has  been  more  rapid  where  fewer,  better  cared  for  young  are  produced. — Size  does  not  seem 
to  be  directly  related  to  the  rate  of  evolution,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  dependent  always  upon 
changes  in  environment  and  diversities  of  habitat.  Mttny  paleontologists  mention  that  the 
rate  and  direction  of  evolution  are  determined  by  environmental  changes  and  speak  of  ''waves 
of  evolution.''  The  number  of  mutations  that  survive  and  give  rise  to  species  is  limited  by 
environment,  that  is  by  natural  selection.  Rate  of  mutation  seems  to  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular organization  pf  the  germplasm,  some  types  being  relatively  stable  with  few  mutations, 
other  types  relatively  unstable  with  numerous  mutations. — The  fact  of  survival  is  evidence 
of  adaptation,  and  the  rate  of  adaptation  does  not  seem  to  be  proportional  to  the  rate  of  repro- 
duction, but  rather  to  have  gone  farther  in  organisms  in  which  the  rate  of  reproduction  and 
of  elimination  is  relatively  slow. — Thousands  of  species  appear  which  do  not  lead  to  any 
increase  in  complexity.  There  are  probably  more  than  a  million  species  and  yet  there  have 
been  relatively  few  lines  of  progress.  Every  mutant  does  not  represent  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  path  of  evolution.  Increasing  complexity  must  have  depended  upon  rare  and  fortunate 
mutations  which  contained  the  possibilities  of  further  evolution.  Certain  species  are  too 
highly  specialized  to  give  origin  to  new  lines  of  progress. — The  utmost  limits  of  progressive 
organization  within  the  limits  of  a  single  cell  were  probably  reached  before  Proterozoic  time. 
Since  that  time  the  paths  of  progress  are  in  multicellularity,  multiplicity  of  tissues,  organs 
and  parts,  compound  organisms,  social  evolution  and  rational  evolution  of  human  society. — 
In  conclusion,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  recent  theories  as  to  causes  of  evolution  are  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  There  may  be  important  factors  in  evolution  not  yet  ''dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy." — L.  Pace. 

796.  Davies,  D.  Distribution  of  the  different  species  of  flora  and  fauna  from  the  West- 
phalian  and  part  of  the  Staffordian  series  of  Clydach  Vale  and  Gilfach  Goch,  east  Glamorgan- 
shire. Trans.  Inst.  Mining  Eng.  59:  183-221.  July,  1920. — A  compilation  of  25  years'  col- 
lecting from  the  Carboniferous  of  Wales,  the  fossil  plants  having  been  determined  by  R. 
KiDBTON.  These  number  4000  specimens  and  their  chief  value  lies  in  the  careful  stratigraphic 
location  of  each,  thus  affording  data  for  determining  the  range  of  the  different  species  and' 
their  value  in  correlation. — The  forms  enumerated  comprise  12  species  of  Calamitesj  1  of  Equi' 
settles,  6  of  Asterophyllites,  5  of  Annulanaf  0  of  fructifications  and  miscellaneous  calamite 
remains,  5  of  Sphenophyllum,  8  of  Le-pidodendron,  1  of  Bothrodendrorif  1  of  Ulodendron,  2  of* 
Lepidoploios,  4  of  Lepidophyllum,  1  of  AsolanuSf  1  of  Halonia,  4  of  Lepidostrobus,  18  of  Sigil- 
laria,  2  of  Siigmaria,  14  of  NeuropteriSj  1  of  Zeilleriaf  21  of  Sphenopieria,  1  of  Dolerophyllumf 
1  of  Alliopteris,  5  of  PecopieriSy  4  of  AfariopteriSy  2  of  LdnopteriSy  1  of  Dactylothecaf2  of  Croaao- 
theca,  1  of  CorynopteriSy  5  of  Alethopteris,  1  of  Eremopteris,  and  a  variety  of  seeds  and  miscel- 
laneous remains. — E,  W.  Berry. 
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797.  Dixon,  H.  N.  Description  of  the  mosses.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  London  75: 200. 
1920. — Identifies  five  common  English  lowland  species  of  mosses  from  the  Pleistocene  of  the 
Durham  coast. — E.  W.  Berry, 

798.  Oyen,  p.  a.  Kalktuf  i  Norge.  [Calcareous  tufa  in  Norway.]  Norsk  Geologisk  Tids- 
skr.  5 :  231-350.  S7  fig.  1919. — Describes  Pleistocene  and  post  Glacial  plants  from  the  Cal- 
careous tufa  in  Norway. — E.  W.  Berry. 

799.  P.,  E.  [Rev.  of:  Anonymous.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Brown  Coil, 
State  of  Victoria.  SB  p.  Mines  Dept.,  Victoria>  Melbourne,  Sept.,  1917.]  New  Zealand 
Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  1 :  127.    March,  1918. 

800.  Rands,  H.,  and  W.  O.  R.  Gillinq.  New  Zealand  brown  coals.  Dominion  of  Nev 
Zealand,  B.  Sci.  and  Art,  Bull.  1.    4S  p.    Wellington,  1918. 

801.  Reid,  C,  and  J.  E.  Mark.  Pleistocene  deposits  around  Cambridge.  Quart  Jcmr. 
Geol.  Soc.  London  75 :  226-227.  1920. — Lists  the  following  representatives  of  an  Arctic  flora 
found  in  the  Pleistocene  at  Barnwell  Station,  which  is  correlated  with  the  late  glacial  depoaita 
of  the  Lea  Valley  that  contain  strikingly  similar  Arctic  flora:  Thalicirum  albinum  L.,  Ran- 
unculus hederaceu8  L.,  lingua  L.f,  repens  L.f,  bulboaua  L.,  amplexicaulis  L.f ,  Draba  incanah, 
Viola  palustris  L.,  Silene  coelata  Reid,  lAnum  praecursor  Reid,  Rubua  sp.,  PotentiUa  ereda 
Hampe,  Anserina  L.,  Hippurus  vulgaris  L.,  Myriophyllum  spicatum  L.,  Armeria  aniicA 
Wallr.,  Menyanihea  trifoliaia  L.,  Betula  nana  L.,  Carpinus  betulus  L.,  Salix  lapponumL, 
cinerea  L.,  repens  L.,  herbacea  L.,  reticulaia  D.,  Sparganium  minimum  Fr.,  PotamogeUm  hd- 
erophyUus  Schreber,  densus  L.,  obtusifoliua  M.  and  K.,  Eleocharis  palustris  TL  and  S.,  Sdr^ 
pus  sp.,  Carex  incurva  Lightf.,  vulpina  L.,  IsoiUs  lacustris  L. — E.  W,  Berry. 

802.  Reid,  E.  M.  Preliminary  description  of  the  plant  remains.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe. 
London  75 :  197-200.  1920. — Gives  results  of  preliminary  study  of  what  the  authoress  eallf 
the  Castle  Eden  flora,  found  fossil  on  the  Durham  coast  in  fissures  in  the  Permian  MsgneaiaB 
limestone.  Fifty  or  more  species  chiefly  rock  and  bank  dwelling  plants  are  recognised  of  whidi 
more  than  half  arc  exotics  showing  resemblances  to  modem  Asiatic  forms;  e.g.,  Rvbusfiotin' 
losuSf  now  Chinese,  is  represented.  This  flora  is  considered  as  older  than  the  celebrated  Cro- 
mer plant  bed  and  not  younger  (possibly  slightly  older)  than  the  Teglian  flora  of  the  Dut«b- 
Prussian  border. — The  author  calls  the  age  Pliocene.    It  might  be  more  properly  considered 

early  Pleistocene. — E.  W,  Berry. 
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803.  Anonymous.  Kauri-gum  oil.  Chem.  &  Druggist  92:  9.  1920. — Crude  kaori-fiBB 
distilled  under  commercial  conditions  in  New  Zealand  yields  an  oil  which  is  separated  into 
motor  spirit,  15  per  cent,  a  solvent  oil,  15  per  cent,  paint  oil,  30  per  cent,  varnish  oil,  SOptf 
cent,  and  pitch  the  remainder. — E.  N.  Gathercoal.    . 

804.  Angntmous.  The  economic  resources  of  Burma-camphor.  Chem.  dc  Druggist  92: 
^5.  1920. — Blumea  grandis,  DeCandolle  (Conyza  grandis^  Wallach),  a  weed,  6  to  8  feet  \ai^ 
growing  very  abundantly  on  cut-over  forest  lands  in  Tavoy,  Burma,  yields  a  camphor  leportsd 
to  be  identical  with  Chinese  camphor.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Burma  Forest  Deptf^ 
ment  to  determine  the  commercial  possibility  of  camphor  from  this  source. — B,  N.  Guikercotl 
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805.  Anonymous.  Oil  of  pimento-leaves.  (Through  Rept.  Imp.  Inst.)  Chem.  &  Drug- 
gist 92: 390.  1920. — Leaves  of  Pimenta  acris  yield  by  steam  distillation  2.9  per  cent  of  a  pale 
yellowish-brown  volatile  oil,  of  pleasant,  aromatic  odor,  with  a  high  percentage  of  phenols, 
almost  entirely  eugenol.  Manufacturers  to  whom  samples  of  the  oil  were  submitted  consider 
it  equivalent  to  the  oil  from  pimento  fruit. — E,  N.  Gathercoal. 

806.  Angntmous.  Wild  ginger.  (Through  Agric.  News,  Imp.  Dept.  Agric.  West  Indies.) 
Chem.  &  Druggist  92 :  177-178.  1920. — It  has  been  assumed  that  the  true  ginger  plant  {Zingi- 
her  officinale)  is  not  known  in  the  wild  state,  though  it  doubtless  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia, 
but  extensive  areas  of  wild  true  ginger  plant  were  recently  found  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia ' 
along  the  Magdalena  river  in  Goajira  i>eninsula.  These  probably  escaped  from  cultivation 
in  Brazil  when  the  Portuguese  introduced  ginger  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Commercially, 
this  wild  ginger  may  prove  a  valuable  source  of  the  drug,  though  the  rhisomes  are  small ; 
also,  this  region  may  prove  desirable  for  the  cultivation  of  ginger. — E.  N.  Gathercoal. 

807.  Angntmous.    Poison  ivy,  oak  and  sumac.    Amer.  Forest]^  26: 306-307.    2  fig,     1920. 

808.  Aston,  B.  C.  Preliminary  notes  on  the  tinctorial  properties  of  the  genus  Coprosma 
(Family  Rubiaceae).  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  1:3.  1918. — ^The  three  widely  distributed 
New  Zealand  shrubs  Coprosma  grandifolia,  C.  linarifolxa  and  C.  areolata,  have  considerable 
tinctorial  power:  orange-yellow,  bright  yellow,  and  deep  brown  respectively.  With  alkaloids 
an  intense  purple  was  obtained.    [See  next  following  Entry,  809.] — A.  Gunderaen, 

809.  AsTGN,  B.  C.  The  genus  Coprosma  as  a  source  of  dyes.  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci. 
Tech.  1:  264-267,  346-351.  /  pi  (with  specimens  of  dyed  wool),  1  table  of  colors,  1918.— Color 
reactions  of  about  twenty  species  of  Coprosma,  with  summary  of  vegetable  coloring  matters. 
The  coprosmas,  with  wide  distribution  and  quick  growth  on  waste  lands,  yield  varied  and 
lasting  colors  and  are  worthy  of  the  fullest  investigation.  [See  next  preceding  Entry,  808.] — 
A,  Gundersen, 

810.  Bbath,  O.  a.  Poisonous  plants.  Proc.  Soc.  Promotion  Agric.  Sci.  39: 39-47.  1919. 
— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  475. 

811.  Browne,  Frank.  Some  constituents  of  opium  smoke.  Pharm.  Jour.  104:  274. 
1920. — An  analysis  of  the  smoke  of  dross  opium  extract,  which  is  largely  smoked  in  the  East, 
indicates  that  morphine  (0.016  g.  per  100  g.  of  extract)  is  less  abundant  than  in  the  smoke  of 
chandoo  opium  (0.100  g.  in  100  g.  of  the  opium).  As  dross  opium  extract  is  admitted  by  smok- 
ers to  be  stronger  in  effect  than  chandoo,  this  strength  must  be  attributed  to  the  pyridine  bases, 
ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  such-like  substances,  rather  than  to  the  morphine. — An 
interesting  comparison  is  made  with  the  constituents  of  tobacco  smoke  as  follows: 


FBOM  100  o.  or 

CARBON 
IfONOXIDB 

ifOBPRnni 

KICOTINK 

AMlfOKIA 

PTBIOINB 

RTDBOCTANIO  ACID 

Dross  opium  extract 

Tobacco 

ce. 

4124 

If- 
0.016 

0. 

1.16 

0. 

0  395 
0.360 

0- 

0.147 
0.150 

0. 

0.0108 

0.004  to  0.010 

— ^.  N,  Gathercoal, 

812.  CoFMAN-NicoRESTi,  JuLES.  The  adultoiation  of  olive  oil.  Pharm.  Jour.  104:  139. 
1920. — ^A  niunber  of  samples  of  olive  oil  recently  examined  were  grossly  adulterated  with 
tea-seed  oil,  which  has  been  condenmed  as  an  edible  oil,  on  account  of  th*e  presence  of  a  poi- 
sonous saponin  body  in  the  pressed  oil.  The  various  commercial  tea-seed  oils  possess  physical 
constants  very  similar  to  olive  oil  and  do  not  respond  to  Baudouin's  or  Halphen's  tests.  It 
may  be  detected  by  shaking  10  cc.  of  the  sample  oil  with  10  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  water.    If  tea^eed  oil 
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exceeding  20  per  cent  is  present,  a  distinct  pink  color  will  develop  in  the  oily  layer.  If  less 
than  20  per  cent  is  present,  the  pink  color  is  hardly  distinguishable.  Heating  on  a  water- 
bath  for  20  minutes  tends  to  deepen  the  color.  Some  other  oils,  notably  cotton-eeed  oil,  alao 
respond  to  this  test  but  no  pure  olive  oil  does  so. — E,  N,  Gathercoal, 

813.  CoRFiELD,  C.  E.,  AND  E.  Caird.  The  fat  of  Momordica  seeds.  Pharm.  Jour.  IM: 
43.  1920. — An  examination  of  the  fat  contained  in  the  seeds  of  Momordica  cochinckinentiit 
a  cucurbitaceous  plant  indigenous  to  India,  Formosa  and  the  Philippines,  indicates  that  h 
possesses  certain  characteristics  of  drying  oils,  without  the  property  of  producing  a  varnish 
as  does  linseed  oil.  After  heating,  it  behaves  as  a  semi-drying  oil,  and,  admixed  with  drying 
oils,  might  be  used  in  paints  and  varnishes.  The  seed  kernels,  by  extraction  with  petroleum 
benzine,  yield  47  per  cent  of  fat.  The  fat  obtained  from  the  heated  seeds  by  expression  solidi- 
fied on  cooling  to  a  pale  green  granular  mass,  easily  liquified.  On  exposure  to  air  and  day- 
light it  oxidised  to  a  whitish  mass  easily  pulverised.  In  a  film  exposed  at  lOO^C. ,  oxidaticm 
was  complete  in  three  days  and  the  fat  has  assumed  a  stiff,  granular,  gelatinous  form,  easily 
disintegrated.  The  constants  of  the  fat,  its  fatty  acids  and  alcohols,  indicate  that  it  constfts 
chiefly  of  the  glyceryl  esters  of  saturated  fatty  acids.  Some  unsaturated  fatty  acids  are 
present  but  no  wax-alcohols.    The  seeds  contain  no  alkaloids. — E.  N,  Gathercoal, 

814.  Darbaker,  Leabxtrb  K.  Vinegar  bee.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9:  510-512. 
1920. — ^Author  reports  that  in  practically  all  vinegar  bees  examined  there  were  present  two 
main  organisms:  Saccharomyces  tyrisormia  and  Bacterivm  vermiformae.  Other  organisms  con- 
stantly found  and  isolated  were  Mycoderma  aceti  and  Mycoderma  vim,  A  discussion  of  these, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  organisms  follows. — Anton  Hogstadf  Jr, 

815.  DoTT,  D.  B.  Opium  assay  from  the  international  standpoint.  Pharm.  Jour.  IM: 
199.  1920. — The  desirability  of  internationally  established  processes  of  assay  for  potent 
drugs  is  indicated.  The  various  opium  assays  of  different  pharmacopoeias  are  discussed. 
The  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  with  certain  modifications  adapted  from  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  French  pharmacopoeias,  gave  more  accurate  results  in  the  hands  of  various 
workers  than  had  hitherto  been  observed  with  any  other  process.  Final  titration  rather  than 
the  weighing  of  the  purified  morphine  was  preferred  and  the  elaborate  process  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  was  not  approved. — E.  N,  Gathercoal. 

S16.  Dox,  Arthur  W.  Notes  on  soy  bean  urease.  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  92:  153-157. 
1920. — In  a  study  of  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  soy  beans,  as  to  the  urease  activity,  the 
author  reports  that  some  difference  exists,  but  that  this  difference  appears  to  bear  no  relation- 
ship to  the  germinating  power  of  the  seed  or  the  protein  content  of  the  latter.  It  was  dem- 
onstrated that  urease  was  in  seeds  that  were  practically  dead.  In  regard  to  the  best  tempera- 
ture to  secure  greatest  activity,  the  author  reports  above  60"  and  probably  below  60". — Afdm 
Hogsiadf  Jr. 

817.  Du  Bois,  Louis.  Cantharides  assay.  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  92:  157-160.  1920.— 
A  new  method  is  given  for  the  assay  of  cantharides,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Baudin,  modi- 
fied only  so  to  make  it  a  complete-extraction  method,  instead  of  an  aliquot  one,  and  which 
the  author  states  is  preferable  to  the  present  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  method.  The 
author  states  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  U.  S.  P.  method  is  that  lower  results  for  both 
"combined  and  free'*  cantharidin  were  obtained  by  this  than  he  obtained  for  "free  cantbara- 
din"  alone  by  his  method.  The  crystals  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  P.  method  were  dark  and  resi- 
nous, while  those  obtained  by  the  author's  method  were  clean  and  white. — Anton  Hogstad^  Jt. 

818.  Farwell,  O.  a.  Adulteration  of  American  centaury  and  maidenhair  fern.  Ball. 
Pharm.  34: 238.  1920. — ^Three  bales  of  American  centaury  examined  by  the  author  and  weigh- 
ing 472  pounds  contained  113  pounds  of  drug  true  to  name.  The  balance  consisted  of  Rhexia 
virginica  and  Stylo8anthe8  biflora  which  were  not  intermixed  with  the  century  but  each  spe- 
cies occupied  a  distinct  layer  by  itself,  the  American  centaury  occupying  the  outermost  por- 
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tion.  In  the  case  of  the  maidenhair  fern,  a  layer  of  drug  alternated  with  a  shovelful  of  coarse 
gravel  in  regular  succession.  Five  bags  were  examined,  the  total  being  increased  50  pounds 
by  the  gravel.  In  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  discovery  to  a  minimum,  each  shovelful 
of  gravel  was  deposited  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  each  layer  of  drug. — H.  W, 
Youngken. 

819.  Garb,  H.  D.,  and  Georoe  E.  E'we.  Hemlock  iMurk  (Tsuga  canadensis)  for  phaima- 
ceiitlcal  purposes.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9 :  667-673.  Sfig.  1920. — Evidence  is  presented 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the  rossed  bark  over  the  whole  bark  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
By  separating  and  weighing  the  two  portions,  it  was  noted  that  the  outer  bark  constituted 
55.34  per  cent  while  the  inner  bark  was  44.66  per  cent.  In  the  percentage  of  extractive  matter, 
using  32  per  cent  alcohol  and  hot  water  respectively,'  it  was  noted  in  general  that  there  is  no 
preference,  quantitatively  between  the  two  barks,  but  qualitative  preference  is  on  the  side 
of  the  extractive  matter  from  the  inner  bark,  since  it  is  higher  in  tannin,  oleoresin  and  vola- 
tile oil  content  and  lower  in  the  non-essential  coloring  and  extractive  matters.  Tannin  con- 
tent is  about  50  per  cent  greater  in  the  inner  bark.  The  outer  bark  contains,  on  the  average, 
twice  as  much  hot  water-soluble  coloring  matter  as  the  inner  bark  and  3}  times  as  much 
32  per  cent  alcohol-soluble  coloring  matter.  Microscopic  examination  showed  a  tremendously 
greater  content  of  volatile  oil  and  oleoresin  content  in  the  inner  bark.  Therefore  the  inner 
bark  is  to  be  p|*eferred  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  The  microscopic  structure  and  pharma- 
ceutical uses  are  then  discussed. — Anton  Hogstad^  Jr, 

820.  Holmes,  E.  M.  The  importance  of  the  medicinal  plant  and  herb  growing  industry 
to  Britain.  Chem.  &  Druggist  92 :  421-22.  1920. — The  Hungarian  government  has  placed  the 
medicinal  herb  industry  under  state  control.  The  United  States  have  exported  Cannabis 
Indica  of  good  medicinal  value  to  England  and  are  supplying  Henbane,  Belladonna  and  Digi- 
talis to  the  British  South  African  and  Australian  Colonies.  Many  American  drugs  can  be 
grown  readily  in  Britain.  Among  the  almost  unobtainable  drug  products  of  Russia  are  birch- 
tar  oil  (Oleum  Rusci)  which  could  easily  and  cheaply  be  obtained  from  the  birch  forests  of 
Scotland;  ergot,  abundant  in  many  rye  fields  and  easily  separated  from  the  grain  at  the  time 
of  threshing;  and  santonin,  obtainable  from  Artemisia  Gallica  var.  maritima,  which  would 
probably  do  well  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Kent,  where  Artemisia  Gallica  flourishes.  Many  other 
drug  and  perfume  plants  and  culinary  herb^  could  be  raised  in  Britain,  in  addition  to  those 
now  profitably  cultivated.  The  necessity  of  purity  and  quality  and  of  government  inspec- 
tion is  indicated. — E.  N.  Oathercoal. 

821.  Holmes,  E.  M.  The  manna  of  the  Scripture.  Chem.  and  Druggist  92: 25-26.  1920. 
—See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  933. 

822.  Jermstad.  Vergleichende  IJntersuchungen  und  Identifizierung  der  vershiedenen  Sor- 
ten  von  Rauchopium.  [Comparative  investigation  and  identification  of  different  varieties  of  smok- 
ing opium].  [Rev.  of:  Simons,  Fr.  D.  Journal  of  Industrial  Engineering  Chemistry,  1916,  p. 
345-351;  and  Pharm.  Weekblad,  1919,  p.  1640-1548.1  Schweiz.  Apotheker  Zeitg.  20:  249-252. 
1920. — Different  methods  of  manufacture  divide  smoking  opium  into  four  classes:  (1)  That 
prepared  by  extracting  gum  opium  with  water,  filtering  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  syrupy 
liquid  containing  about  15-20  per  cent  of  water.  (2)  That  prepared  by  first,  carefully  heating, 
kneading  and  roasting  before  extracting  with  water.  (3)  A  product  obtained  by  using  the 
opium  obtained  after  processes  1  and  2,  and  admixing  it  with  yen  shee  plus  the  scraped-out 
residue  of  the  opium  pipes.  A  detailed  description  of  the  properties  used  in  the  identification 
are  given.  The  ash  contents,  charring  temperature,  and  the  melting  points  of  the  opium  alka- 
loids are  the  diagnostic  points  of  consideration  used  in  the  comparison.  The  average  and 
range  of  alkaloids  present  in  a  good  sample  of  opium  are  given  in  terms  of  percentage  and  also 
a  quantitative  method  for  the  isolation  of  all  the  alkaloids  present  in  the  crude  drug. — B,  H, 
H  off  stein, 

823.  Maiden,  J.  H.  Plants  which  produce  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  skin.  Agrie. 
Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31:  386.  1920. — Deals  with  a  tree,  Pseudomorus  Brunoniana,  Ref- 
erence is  given  to  previous  articles  dealing  with  other  plants. — L.  R,  Waldron, 
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824.  Sbhth,  E.  Philip.  Plant  dermatitis.— I.  Jour.  Botany  58:  130-135.  1920.— PUnti 
causing  irritation  of  human  skin  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  thoee  having  an  irrit&tinf 
oell-sap,  and  those  in  which  the  active  principle  is  excreted.  Of  the  former  group  four  esses 
are  discussed  in  the  present  paper.  Nettle-poisoning  is  described  as  caused  by  the  penetratioa 
of  the  skin  by  slender  flask-like  hairs,  the  tips  of  which  break  off,  allowing  the  injection  of 
the  cell-sap  containing  formic  acid,  albuminoids,  etc.  Formic  acid  ia  not  a  sufficient  cause 
of  the  irritation  especially  in  extreme  cases  in  the  tropics.  The  S3rmptoms  are  disctlssed. 
Primula-poisoning  is  due  to  an  oil  secreted  in  the  terminal  glands  of  glandular  hairs.  Cases 
of  Primula-poisoning  are  sometimes  severe.  Rhus  poisoning  was  found  by  Paff  to  be  dne  to 
an  oil,  which  he  extracted  and  purified.  This  is  produced  by  all  parts  of  the  plant,  even  the 
pollen.  Thorough  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water  is  the  best  remedy.  In  the  Scilly  Isles  the 
flower  pickers  are  troubled  by  a  ''lily  disease' '  which  is  due  to  the  juice  of  various  species  of 
Narcissus,  Oil  of  jonquil  is  not  the  cause  of  this,  but  probably  the  raphides,  which  are 
abundant.    An  abraded  skin  seems  prerequisite  in  this  case. — K,  M.  Wxegand. 

825.  Smith,  W.  G.  Special  strains  of  medicinal  plants  by  selection.  Pharm.  Jour.  104: 
116.  1920. — While  agricultural  plant-breeding  is  largely  done  by  public  bodies  and  the  resohi 
are  published,  experiments  in  medicinal  plant-breeding  are  mostly  by  private  cultivators, 
who  naturally  keep  to  themselves  valuable  information  regarding  improved  production  or  qual- 
ity. Cultivation,  manuring  and  treatment  may  produce  larger  plants,  but  rarely  change 
internal  qualities  such  as  the  nature  and  yield  of  active  principles.  Increased  yield  or 
improved  quality  of  active  principles  is  brought  about  by  the  constant  selection  of  the  best 
individual  plants  in  these  respects  and  the  production  of  pure  lines  from  them.  Hybridisa- 
tion, yielding  new  combinations,  extends  the  range  of  possible  improvement  in  any  required 
direction.  Many  illustrations  are  cited,  particularly,  the  great  improvement  made  in  recent 
years  in  French  lavender  with  the  development  of  Lavendula  vera  fragrans  and  L,  v.  delpkm- 
ensis;  and  the  increased  yield  and  improved  quality  of  Hungarian  mint  oils  from  Mentha  crupa 
and  M.  piperita;  and  the  greatly  enriched  strains  of  American  grown  belladonna,  stramonium 
and  hyoscyamus. — E,  N,  Gather  coal, 

826.  ViEHOEVER,  Arno,  and  Joseph  F.  Clevenger.  Relative  content  of  volatile  oil  and 
ash  in  sage  leaves  and  stems.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9 :  563-567.  $  fig,  1920. — Examina- 
tion of  various  parts  of  the  sage  plant,  showed  that  the  ahiount  of  volatile  oil  (volatile  ether 
extract)  found  in  the  leaves  was  about  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  stem,  the  ratio  being, 
1.63:0.60,  1.26:0.40,  1.18:0.48,  1.06:0.29,  0.92:0.24;  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the  axis  located 
close  to  or  representing  the  top  of  the  plant,  yielded  more  volatile  ether  extract  than  the 
woody  basal  portions  of  the  axis,  the  ratio  being  about  0.9  per  cent  :  0.2  per  cent.  Exaonina- 
tion  of  material  collected  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  showed  it  to  be  below  1  per  cent  of  vola- 
tile ether  extract,  which  the  authors  state  is  quite  likely  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mate- 
rial was  collected  in  late  summer  or  fall.  Materials  from  Wisconsin  yielded  higher  amounts. 
As  the  stems  yielded  considerably  less  of  volatile  ether  extract  than  the  leaves,  a  limitation 
of  their  amount  is  justified.  Microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  glands  and  glandular 
hairs  containing  the  volatile  oil  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  epidermis  of  leaves,  petioles  and 
herbaceous  stems.  They  were  found  to  be  most  abundant  on  the  leaves,  either  upper  or 
lower  sides,  and  completely  absent  on  woody  stems. — Domestic  sages  indicate  a  tendency  to 
possess  a  high  total,  and  especially  acid-insoluble,  ash  content.  Leaves  contain  more  ash 
than  stems.  A  description  of  the  glands  and  glandular  hairs  are  included  in  the  article." 
Ar^ton  Hogstadf  Jr, 

827.  Zakrzecki,  H.  L.  H.  Java  cinchona  bark  sales  and  analysis.  (Through  Allgem. 
Landbouwweekblad  voor  Nederlandsch-Indie,  Nov.  22,  1919.)  Chem.  &  Druggist  92:390. 
1920. — Growers  are  required  to  present  to  the  Quinine  Bureau  their  analysis  of  the  sample  of 
bark  sent  to  the  quinine  manufacturer.  If  the  manufacturer's  analysis  of  the  sample  is  hi^ 
than  the  planter's,  the  latter  hears  nothing  of  it,  but  if  the  manufacturer's  analjrsis  is  lofver 
by  0.15  per  cent  or  more,  of  quinine  sulphate,  he  has  the  right  to  reject  the  planter's  analftf 
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and  demand  a  control  analysis  by  analysts  approved  by  the  Quinine  Bureau.  As  there  are 
several  methods  of  analysis  for  quinine- content  in  vogue — the  gravimetric,  polarimetric, 
etc.,  which  vary  somewhat  in  results — the  Quinine  Bureau  is  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
study  these  in  order  to  establish  a  imiform  method  with  the  ultimate  object  of  creating  a  sin- 
gle, central  analytical  laboratory. — E.  N.  QathercoaL. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

B.  M.  DuooAR,  Editor 
Carroll  W.  Dodge,  Assistant  Editor 

DIFFUSION,  PERMEABILITY 

828.  LoEB,  J.  Influence  of  a  slight  modification  of  the  collodion  membrane  on  the  sign  of 
the  electrification  of  water.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  256-271.  1920. — Continuing  work  pre- 
viously reported,  the  author  shows  that  in  solutions  of  electrolytes  which  have  a  tendency  to 
induce  negative  electrification  of  water,  that  is,  in  solutions  of  acids,  acid  salts,  and  salts 
with  trivalent  and  tetravalent  cations,  the  diffusion  of  the  water  depends,  not  only  upon  the 
concentration  and  nature  of  the  salts,  but  also  upon  the  previous  treatment  of  the  membrane. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  filling  the  collodion  bags  with  1  per  cent  gelatin  solution  and  allow- 
ing them  to  stand  over  night.  This  was  followed  by  very  thorough  washing  in  water.  The 
differences  in  the  osmotic  behavior  of  the  normal  and  treated  collodion  membranes  seemed  to 
be  due,  not  to  alterations  in  permeability  of  the  membrane,  but  to  the  fact  that  water,  in 
bags  treated  with  gelatin,  under  the  conditions  named,  diffuses  as  if  positively  charged.  For 
instance,  when  solutions  of  acid  are  separated  from  pure  water  by  a  gelatin-treated  collodion 
membrane,  negative  osmosis  occurs,  while,  if  a  membrane,  not  so  treated,  is  used,  positive 
osmosis  occurs.  A  treatment  of  the  collodion  membrane  with  casein,  egg  albumin,  blood 
albumin,  or  edestin  affects  the  behavior  of  the  membrane  as  dOes  treatment  with  gelatin. 
Treatments  with  peptoi^e,  alanine,  or  starch  have  no  such  effects.— Oh'«  F,  Curtis, 

829.  LoEB,  J.  Influence  of  the  concentration  of  electrolytes  on  some  physical  properties 
of  colloids  and  of  crystalloids.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  273-296.  1920.— The  effects  of  adding 
an  alkali  or  a  neutral  salt  to  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  metal  gelatinate  at  Ph  ■■  8.4  or  to  neutral 
solutions  of  salts  with  monovalent  cations,  such  as  Nas804  or  K4Fe(CN)e,  etc.,  at  concentra- 
tions of  M  /256,  are  similar  in  that  the  initial  rate  of  diffusion  of  water  through  untreated  col- 
lodion membranes  towards  these  solutions  is  decreased  and  the  permanent  osmotic  pressure 
is  also  lessened.  The  effects  of  the  addition  of  electrolytes  on  diffusion  of  water  into  neutral 
solutions  of  salts  with  monovalent  or  bivalent  cations  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  that  the 
ions  infiuence  the  electrification  of  water  and  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  electrified  water.  The 
similarity  in  the  effects  of  electrolytes  on  initial  diffusion  of  water  through  a  membrane 
towards  either  colloidal  metal  gelatinates  or  a  crystalloidal  salt,  as  well  as  the  similarity  in  the 
effects  on  osmotic  pressure,  suggests  that  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is  the  same.  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  raises  the  question  whether  the  effects  of  ions  on  osmotic  pressure  of  col- 
loidal solutions,  as  well  as  on  other  physical  properties  of  colloids,  such  as  swelling,  may  be 
due,  not  to  their  colloidal  properties,  but  to  the  more  general  effects  of  ions  on  the  electrifi- 
cation of  water  and  the  diffusion  of  such  electrified  water  through  membranes.  Not  only  was 
there  a  similarity  in  the  effects  of  ions  on  the  diffusion  of  positively  charged  water  particles 
towards  metal  gelatinates  and  crystalloidal  salts,  but  there  was  also  a  close  similarity  in  the 
effects  of  acids  and  neutral  salts  on  the  diffusion  of  negatively  electrified  water  towards  gela- 
tin-acid salts  and  crystalloidal  salts. — Otis  F,  Curtis, 

830.  McCooL,  M.  M.,  and  C.  F.  Millar.  Further  studies  on  the  freezing  point  lowering 
of  soils  and  plants.  Soil  Sci.  9:  217-233.  5  pi,  1920. — The  amount  of  water  which  froze  at 
— 1.5^C.  in  the  leaves  of  crop  plants  was  found  by  the  use  of  the  dilatometer  to  vary  with  the 
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species  of  plant.  In  general  the  greater  the  freesing-point  depression  of  the  cell  sap  the  km 
the  amount  of  easily  freezable  water.  The  concentration  of  the  cell  sap  of  roots  as  meMured 
by  the  freesing-point  method  is  decidedly  influenced  by  the  concentration  of  the  soil  solutum 
in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  but  the  concentration  of  the  cell  sap  of  the  tops  is  not  so  mark- 
edly affected.  The  amount  of  water  which  froze  at  —2.5"  and  — 4"C.  in  the  tops  of  barley  and 
com  was  not  markedly  influenced  by  varying,  the  concentration  of  the  nutrient  solution  added 
to  the  soil  when  the  water  content  of  the  soil  was  held  constant.  When  grown  in  soil  of  hi(^, 
mediiun,  and  low  water  content  the  plants  in  the  soil  of  high  water  content  possessed  more 
easily  freezable  water.  When  the  water  content  varied,  but  the  concentration  of  the  soil 
was  held  constant,  more  water  froze  at  —2.5^.  in  the  leaves  of  plants  grown  in  soils  of  lov 
water  content. — W.  J,  Rohbins, 

MINERAL  NUTRIENTS 

831.  Hartwell,  Bxtrt  L.,  and  S.  C.  Damon.  The  value  of  sodium  when  pottssiismis 
insufficient.    Rhode  Island  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.-  Bull.  177.    29  p.    1919. 

832.  WiNSLow,  C.-E.  A.,  and  I.  S.  Falk.  The  effect  of  mineral  salts  upon  the  TiaUlitj 
of  bacteria  in  water.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  3:  5.    1919. 

833.  Aronovitch,  B.  On  the  soluble  toxic  substances  of  the  colon-typlioid  group.  [Ab- 
stract.]   Absts.  Bact.  4:  9.    1920. 

METABOLISM  (GENERAL) 

834.  Bridel,  Marc.  Sur  la  presence  simultan^e  du  gentianose  at  du  saccharose  dans  les 
espdces  du  genre  Gentiana.  [Simultaneous  occurrence  of  gentianose  and  saccharoseJn  Ges- 
tiana.]  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Paris  83 :  24-25.  1920. — In  addition  to  Oentiana  luUa^  where 
these  two  sugars  had  already  been  reported,  the  author  determined  their  presence  in  Q- 
aaclepiodeaf  G.  punciataj  G.  crucicUa  and  G,  purpurea.  From  September  to  November  the 
gentianose  decreased  while  the  saccharose  increased  in  amount  almost  proiiortionally.  It 
is  suggested  that  these  are  convertible  one  into  the  other  under  the  action  of  the  ensyme  gen- 
tiobiase. — E,  A.  Bessey. 

835.  Bronfenbrenner,  J.,  and  M.  J.  Schlesinoer.  Carbohydrate  fermentation  by  bac- 
teria as  influenced  by  the  composition  of  the  medium.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  3:  8.    1919. 

* 

836.  Cooledoe,  L.  H.,  and  R.  W.  Wyant.    The  sanitary  quality  of  milk  as  judged  by  ^ 

colorimetric  hydrogen  ion  determination.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4:  6.     1920. 

837.  De  Domini  CIS,  A.  Sul  signlficato  biologico  delle  sostanze  tanniche.  Variazioni  del 
contenuto  in  tannine  nella  corteccia  di  castagno  secondo  i  mesi  e  le  stagioni.  [The  biologicai 
significance  of  the  tannins.  Monthly  and  seasonal  variations  in  the  tannin  content  of  the  beik 
of  the  chestnut.]  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52 :  30&-^l.  1919. — In  order  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  tannins  are  storage  or  secretory  materials  the  author  undertakes  a 
study  of  the  variation  in  tannin  content  of  the  bark  of  Caslanea  trees  aged  2-^  and  20  years. 
The  results  are  not  readily  summarized,  but  in  general,  the  maximum  content  occurred  at 
some  time  between  early  autumn  and  late  winter,  while  in  July — and  usually  as  early  as  May- 
it  was  relatively  low. — After  a  review  of  the  chemical  and  physiological  literature  and  a  lengthy 
discussion  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn.  According  to  their  origin,  constitution,  and 
physical  and  chemical  properties  the  tannins  should  be  considered  in  their  main  lines  as 
glucosidal  compounds,  products  of  the  etherification  of  an  aromatic  oxyacid  and  a  sugar,  gen- 
erally glucose.  The  acids  are  of  the  fundamental  types  of  gallic  acid  (C«Hs(OH)aCO0H)  and 
protocatechuic  acid  (CsHi(OH)iCOOH).  The  above-mentioned  acids  may  be  indireetly 
derived  from  quercitol  and  inositol.  These  conclusions  regarding  the  derivation  of  the  tan- 
nins and  their  glucosidal  nature  are  upheld  by  their  biogenetic,  synthetic,  and  optical  proper- 
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ties.  Tannin  is  a  strong  protoplasmic  poison  since  it  strongly  coagulates  albumin.  The 
author  found  that  tannin  would  easily  coagulate  egg  albumin  when  alone,  but  when  acetic 
and  tartaric  acids  were  added,  in  small  amounts  in  addition  to  tannin,  coagulation  did  not 
take  place.  Citric  acid  was  not  quite  as  effective.  Albumin  coagulated  by  means  of  tannin 
would  tend  to  return  to  its  original  sol  condition  after  addition  of  acetic  and  tartaric  acids. 
Tannin  appears,  and  in  fact  accumulates,  during  the  germination  of  some  seeds  in  which  it 
was  not  originally  present.  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  reserve  substance  either 
for  the  sugar  or  the  other  substances  it  may  contain;  the  latter  would  indeed  be  injurious  if 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  free  state.  The  results  of  the  investigation  seem  to  justify  the 
following  interpretation  as  to  the  significance  and  behaviour  of  the  tannins  in  the  plant: 
The  principal  reason  for  the  formation  of  these  compounds  is  the  property  they  have  of  being 
more  easily  oxidized  than  the  phenolic  acids  from  which  they  are  derived,  tannins  being  much 
more  easily  burned  than  gallic  acid.  This  constitutes  for  the  plant,  deprived  as  it  is  of  an  ex- 
cretory apparatus,  a  detail  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  it  is  a  means  of  eliminating  prod- 
ucts that  possess  a  high  degree  of  toxicity.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  tannins  disappear 
by  complete  oxidation  in  fleshy  fruits  when  their  coagulating  power  is  no  more  neutralised 
by  the  action  of  the  organic  acids  which  disappear  during  ripening.  In  other  organs,  instead, 
an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  former  or  accumulated  tannins  and  those  which 
are  destroyed  by  combustion.  In  peripheral  organs  such  as  the  bark,  directly  exposed  to 
the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  to  the  influence  of  fluctuating  external  factors,  the  equi- 
librium is  subject  to  many  fluctuations,  especially  is  oxidation  intensified  with  increase  of 
temperature,  reaching  a  maximum  during  the  warmest  summer  months.  Tannins  as  gluco- 
sides  are  then  to  be  considered  as  refuse  materials  which  the  plant  easily  destroys,  utilizing 
the  process  of  combustion,  thereby  initiated,  for  "vital"  purposes. — A.  Bonazzi. 

838.  Gerhardt,  Karl.  Die  Exkretlon  and  ihre  Bedeutung  im  Leben  der  Pflanze.  [Ex- 
cretion and  its  importance  in  plant  life.]  Naturwissenschaften  8:  7-8.  1920. — The  work  of 
Benecke,  Amar,  and  especially  Stahl,  has  shown  that  the  oxalic  acid  formed  in  respiration 
and  possibly  in  assimilation,  neutralizes  the  surplus  (harmful)  calcium  in  the  plant.  This 
explanation  of  the  r61e  of  oxalic  acid  has  contributed  much  to  a  new  understanding  of  the 
exudation  of  water  by  the  plant.  This  explanation  of  guttation,  as  developed  mainly  by 
Stahl,  is  discussed  at  length. — Orton  L,  Clark, 

839.  GoLA,  G.  Sulla  presenza,  nella  piante,  di  composti  ematoldi  di  ferro.  [The  presence 
of  haematin  in  plants.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Roma  Rend.  (01.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  29: 
146-150.  1919. — From  organic  plant  material,  notably  the  leaves  of  Lemna  and  other  water 
plants,  when  extracted  with  boiling  dilute  HCl,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  shows  positive 
peroxidase  properties.  This  solution  was  free  from  iron.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  repeat 
the  extraction  with  ammonia,  thereby  getting  the  iron  in  solution,  you  obtain  a  residue  which 
reacts  positively,  although  the  iron  has  been  extracted.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  in  plants 
Bach's  theory,  that  the  enzymatic  peroxidase  reaction  is  not  dependent  on  iron,  holds  true; 
and  further,  that  the  reaction  is  comparable  to  that  obtained  in  animal  chemistry,  namely, 
that  the  peroxidase  property  of  the  blood  is  not  due  to  a  combination  of  the  iron  with  the 
organic  molecule.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  as  regards  distribution  of 
the  enzjrme  in  plants,  most  of  it  is  found  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  plant,  in  the  tissues 
of  the  phloem  and  the  medullary  rays,  and  that  it  is  scarce  in  green  tissues. — E.  F.  Artschwager. 

840.  Greio-Smith,  R.  Contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  soil-fertility.  XVI.  The  search 
for  toxin-producers.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  New  South  Wales  43 :  142-190.  1918. — See  Bot.  Absts. 
6,  Entry  2281. 

841.  It  AND,  Arao,  James  Neill,  and  Mary  E.  Gar  vet.  Limiting  and  optimum  reac- 
tions for  growth  of  B.  botulinus  and  organisms  isolated  from  food.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Baet. 
4:8.    1920. 
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842.  Masoni,  G.  Saggl  siii  succhi  radlcali.  Prima  nota.  [Tests  on  root  saps.  First 
contribution.]  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52 :  569-583.  1919. — ^The  present  investigation  was  under- 
taken by  the  author  in  connection  with  the  question  of  chlorosis  of  plants  due  to  excess  of  csl- 
cium  in  the  soil,  and  it  covers  only  one  phase  of  the  question  as  it  relates  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  root  sap  to  various  solutions  rather  than  the  root  excretions.  Expieriments  were  made 
with  Cichoriunif  Zea,  Lupinus  and  Daucus  by  crushing  the  roots  and  extracting  them  with 
cold  water  and  using  the  filtered  solution.  Solutions  of  ferric  chloride  1-2  per  cent  were  added 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  ammonia,  or  lime  water.  In  other  casn 
ferric  citrate,  citric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  dipotassium  citrate,  sodium  acetate,  ghz- 
cose,  and  saccharose  were  used  together  with  the  ferric  solution.  The  results  of  the  investi* 
gation  are  thus  summarized :  Under  equal  conditions  juices  of  various  plants  act  differently 
towards  the  ferric  solutions,  some  causing  a  complete  precipitation  of  the  iron — although  tiie 
solution  be  acid — others  leaving  the  iron  in  solution.  The  presence  of  ferric  citrate,  citrie 
acid,  or  dipotassium  citrate  avoids  the  precipitation  of  the  iron.  This  action  is  not  exerted 
by  equivalent  amounts  of  acetic  acid,  sodium  acetate,  or  nitric  acid.  Sugars  have  (mly  a 
negligible  action  in  preventing  the  iron  from  becoming  insoluble,  and*  in  concentrations  of 
as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  saccharose  the  action  was  very  slight.  The  juice  of  Daueui  was 
the  most  active  in  maintaining  the  iron  in  solution,  while  the  juice  of  Lupinus  and  Zea  follow 
in  the  order  given.  In  the  latter  plant  the  sap  of  the  stalk  at  flowering  time  gave  the  same 
reaction  as  the  root  sap.  The  author  excludes  the  possibility  that  the  insolubility  may  be 
due  to  the  action  of  tannic  substances,  and  is  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  phen(»neDon 
is  due  to  the  combined  action  of  colloids,  proteins,  and  possibly  also  to  the  phosphates  to 
be  found  in  the  juices.  The  method  is,  according  to  the  author,  applicable  to  the  study  of 
the  fate  of  ferric  substances  after  their  entrance  into  the  plant  rather  than  to  their  prepara- 
tion for  absorption  by  the  plant.  The  principal  consideration  in  these  investigations  is  the 
assumption  of  two  sets  of  substances  active  in  this  connection :  the  one — ^probably  made  up 
of  proteins — capable  of  rendering  the  iron  insoluble,  and  the  other  capable  both  of  counter- 
acting this  first  one  and  of  dissolving  the  precipitate  after  it  has  been  formed.  Therefore  the 
circulation  of  mineral  iron  in  the  plant  is  dependent  upon  these  two  groups  of  subst-anca, 
and  this  condition  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  various 
media. — A,  Bonazzi. 

843.  Olitsky,  Pbter  K.,  and  I.  J.  Kliolbr.  Toxins  and  antitoxins  of  B.  dysentedis 
Shiga.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4:  18.    1920. 

844.  Teodoresco,  Em.  C.  Sur  la  presence  d'une  phyco^rythrlne  dans  le  Nostoc  commune. 
[On  the  presence  of  a  phycoerythrin  in  Nostoc  conmiime.]  Rev.  G^n.  Bot.  32:  145-160.  I  pL 
4  fig.  1920. — Nostoc  commune  varies  widely  in  color.  The  author  found  material  giving  red 
pigment,  but  no  blue  pigment,  in  solution  when  macerated.  Both  pigments  (phycoenrthris 
and  phycocyanin)  are  usually  present  in  varying  proportions.  Solutions  of  many  shades  of 
color  ranging  from  red  through  blue  to  violet  were  also  obtained  from  other  material.  From 
all  of  them  a  red  pigment  was  isolated  by  differential  capillary  absorption  by  filter  paper. 
The  red  aqueous  solution  obtained  when  red  zones  of  filter  paper  were  placed  in  water  had  a 
yellow-orange  fluorescence  like  that  of  phycoerythrin.  Its  spectrum  showed  the  same  3 
absorption  bands  with  the  same  relative  intensities  as  are  seen  in  phycoerythrin  from  Cen^ 
mium  rubrum  and  other  red  algae  (Kylin  and  other  authors)  as  well  as  in  the  red  pigment  froB 
Oscillatoria  Cortiana  (Bocat).  Its  reaction  to  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  reagents  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  phycoerythrin  from  red  algae.  Solutions  of  the  red  pigment  to 
which  antiseptics  had  been  added,  and  which  were  kept  in  the  dark,  remained  unchanged  for 
2  years.  When  such  precautions  were  not  taken  decomposition  occurred.  During  the  first 
stages  of  this  decomposition  the  relative  intensity  of  the  3  absorption  bands  is  reversed,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  phycoerythrin  from  Ceramium  and  also  the  red  pigment  from  OsciUor 
toria  (Gaidukow). — The  author  concludes  that  the  red  pigment  in  Nostoc  commune  and  otbtf 
Cyanophyceae  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Florideae,  and  not  merely  a  variety  of  phycocyania 
to  which  it  is  closely  related,  but  from  which  it  differs  decidedly  in  its  spectrum.     Phycoery- 
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thrin  in  Cyanophyceae  probably  arises  by  transformation  of  phycocyanin,  since  the  two 
pigments  vary  in  the  plant  in  inverse  ratio.  The  red  pigment  of  certain  Myxophyceae  (Sau- 
vageau)  is  regarded  as  phyooerythrin  by  the  author. — L.  W,  Sharp. 

METABOLISM  (NITROGEN  RELATIONS) 

845.  Bush,  M.  J.  Effect  of  premature  freezing  on  conqwsition  of  wheat.  Jour.  Agric. 
Res.  19:  181-1S3.  1920. — ^This  is  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  premature  freezing  on  the 
more  important  chemical  constituents  of  the  wheat  (Triticum)  kernel,  with  special  reference 
to  the  nitrogen  compounds,  from  which  gluten  is  formed.  Frozen  wheat  contains  larger 
amounts  of  nonprotein  nitrogen,  reducing  sugars,  and  acid-reacting  substances  than  does 
sound  wheat.  The  nonprotein  nitrogen  of  frozen  wheat  carries  a  considerably  higher  i>er- 
centage  of  a-amino  nitrogen  than  that  of  sound  wheat. — D,  Reddick. 

846.  Cauda,  A.  Gnqvplvegetall  flssatori  di  azoto  llbero.  [Plant  groups  that  fix  free  nitro- 
gen.] Nuovo  Gior.  Bot.  Ital.  26: 169-178.  1919. — Bacillus  Crudferae,  isolated  from  the  roots 
of  various  cruciferous  plants  (Raphanys,  SinapuSf  Braaaica)  was  found  to  fix  free  nitrogen, 
especially  when  cultivated  on  liquid  media  having  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  nitrogen.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  fixed  by  the  organism  nearly  equab  that  obtained 
from  AzotobcLcter  and  surpasses  Bacillus  radidcola.  Bacillus  Cruci ferae  forms  round,  whitish 
colonies  of  viscid  consistency.  Older  colonies  turn  yellow,  rose,  or  red  brown.  The  organism 
is  rod  shaped  and  forms  chains;  it  is  stained  yellow  with  potassium  iodide  and  blue  with 
Ldffler's  stain  and  methylene  blue. — Ernsl  Artschwager, 

847.  Davis,  Lewis,  and  Newell  S.  Ferrt.  Studies  on  diphtheria  toxin.  II.  The  r61e 
of  the  amino  acids  in  the  metabolism  of  Bacterium  diphtheriae.  [Abstract.]  Absts.  Bact.  3: 
9-10.    1919. 

848.  Sani,  Giovanni.  Intomo  airattivit^  riduttrice  delle  radici  delle  gramlnaceae :  la 
riduzione  del  nitrato  di  calcio  per  le  radici  delle  graminacee.  [Reduction  of  calcium  nitrate 
by  roots  of  the  Graminaceae.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Roma  Rend.  (01.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.) 
2S^:  199^201.  1919. — ^The  theories  regarding  the  reduction  of  nitrates  in  plants  are  reviewed 
as  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject.  [See  also  next  following  Entry,  849.] 
— F.  M.  BlodgetU 

'  849.  Sani,  Giovanni.  Intomo  alia  attivit^  ridduttrice  della  radici  delle  graminacee:  la 
riduzione  del  nitrato  di  calcio  per  le  radici  graminacee.  Nota  II.  [The  reduction  of  calcium 
nitrate  by  roots  of  the  Graminaceae.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Roma  Rend.  (01.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e 
Nat.)  28«:  244-247.  1919. — ^The  extracts  of  the  roots  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  com  were 
found  to  contain  a  reducing  substance  when  tested  either  as  an  aqueous  extract  or  after 
purifying.  It  was  also  found  that  extracts  made  from  the  roots  of  maize  and  wheat  reduced 
calcium  nitrate  solution.  This  reducing  action  came  to  a  stop  after  a  certain  concentration 
was  reached  and  was  inhibited  entirely  by  an  alkaline  solution  of  Rochelle  salt.  [See  also 
next  preceding  Entry,  848.] — F.  M,  BlodgeiL 

METABOLISM  (ENZYMES,  FERMENTATION) 

850.  Oauda,  a.  Prove  di  fermentazione  vinosa  con  aggiunta  di  lieviti  purificati.  [Investi- 
gations upon  alcholic  fermentation  with  purified  yeasts.]  Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.  52:  524-533. 
1919. 

851.  Ohesnut,  V.  K.  Report  on  papain.  Jour.  Assoc.  Official  Agric.  Ohem.  3:  387-397. 
1920. — ^A  study  of  Papaya  latex,  especially  its  enzyme  action. — F.  M.  Schertz, 

852.  Olark,  Mansfield.  The  production  and  activity  of  proteus  gelatinase  in  relation  to 
Ph.     [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4: 2.    1920. 
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853.  Dox,  Arthur  W.,  and  Lester  Voder.  Influence  of  fermentmtlim  on  the  stuch  cao- 
tent  of  experimental  silage.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19:  173-179.  1920. — Starch  constitutes  ibont 
10  per  cent  of  maize  at  the  time  of  ensiling.  Studies  of  silage  at  difiFerent  stages  in  Uie  le^ 
mentation  process  show  that  changes  in  acidity,  alcohol,  and  sugar  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  starch  content  of  the  ensiled  maixe,  and  that  the  starch  content  remains  coiutut 
throughout  the  process.  The  granules  remain  intact,  undergoing  no  detectable  physics! 
change. — Z>.  Reddick. 

854.  Effront,  Jean.  Sur  la  relation  entre  racroissement  des  cellules  et  la  prsdnctioB 
des  enzymes.  [Relation  between  cell  growth  and  enzyme  production.]  Compt.  Rend.  Soc 
Biol.  Paris  83:  194-195.  1920. — Experimenting  with  "top-yeast"  in  solutions  of  increafiing 
degrees  of  alkalinity  the  author  finds  that  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  that  is,  ens3rme  produc- 
tion, occurs  at  a  degree  of  alkalinity  considerably  beyond  that  at  which  growth  or  produetica 
of  new  cells  takes  place. — E,  A.  Besaey, 

855.  Maestri Ni,  D.  Contributo  alia  conoscenza  degli  enziml.  I:  Amllftsi  dell'orzo  fer- 
mogliato.  [Amylase  of  germinating  barley.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Roma  Rend.  (CI.  Sei.  Fis. 
Mat.  e  Nat.)  28* :  393^94.  1919.— While  amylase  of  germinating  barley  may  be  extracted  with 
distilled  water  it  is  more  active  when  this  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  extraction  should 
have  a  duration  of  6  hours.  The  soluble  starch  of  commerce  is  strongly  split  up  by  this  ex- 
tract even  in  neutral  solution ;  the  other  starches  are  not  split  if  not  first  reduced  to  a  psste 
and  if  not  in  solutions  of  a  certain  acidity.  The  source  of  starch  does  not  perceptibly  tffeet 
the  amylolytic  activity.  Hydrochloric  and  acetic  acid  hasten  the  action  in  nearly  the  ssme 
manner.  Potassium  hydroxide  acting  for  ten  hours  paralyses  the  amylolytic  activity.  The 
invert  sugar  produced  is  a  maximum  at  about  45^0.,  at  50^  the  amount  of  invert  sugar  dimin- 
ishes, and  it  is  zero  at  70". — F,  M.  Blodgeit. 

856.  Simon,  RbnA.  Contribution  k  I'^tude  de  la  digestion  des  tlssus  y^g6taaz.  [The  di- 
gestion of  plant  tissue.]  Actes  Soc.  Linneenne  Bordeaux  (Proces-verbaux)  68:  87-98.  1914. 
[Received  May,  1920]. — The  progress  of  pectose  digestion  was  observed  by  appropriate  meins 
in  thin  sections  of  roots,  leaves,  and  germinating  seeds.  After  the  alteration  of  the  pect<i6e 
of  the  middle  lamella  the  cell  walls  tend  to  dissociate.  The  initial  stages  of  digestion  and  the 
subsequent  transformations  of  pectose  are  made  visible  by  first  treating  thin  sections  of  pUnt 
tissue  in  a  dilute  acid  (1-2  per  cent  HCl)  for  5  minutes.  The  acid  hydrolizes  the  pectose  in 
all  parts  of  the  plant  tissue,  but  the  progress  of  digestion  will  be  more  advanced  in  thoee 
parts  in  which  digestion  had  started  before  the  initial  treatment.  The  plant  tissue  is  next 
immersed  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  or  an  alkaline  salt,  tDfi 
finally,  after  washing  in  water,  is  stained  with  Ruthenium  red.  Pectose  which  remains  un- 
modified will  be  soluble  in  water  or  alkaline  solutions  and  will  not  be  stained.  Pectose-pecUa, 
one  of  the  products  of  digestion,  will  be  insoluble  in  water  and  easily  colored  by  basic  dyes.— 
W,  H.  Emig, 

METABOLISM  (RESPIRATION) 

857.  MoLLiARD,  M.  Influence  de  la  ruction  du  milieu  sur  la  respiration  du  Sterismato- 
cystls  nigra.  [Influence  of  the  reaction  of  the  culture  medium  upon  the  respiration  of  Sterif- 
matocystls  nigra.]  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Paris  83 :  50-51.  1920. — When  grown  in  saccharoee 
solution  of  varying  degrees  of  acidity  (HjSO^)  or  alkalinity  (NaiCO»)  the  production  of  oxilic 
acid  does  not  appear  at  an  acidity  beyond  N  /50  and  steadily  increases  with  the  alkalinity  to 
a  maximum  at  3N  /50.  Beyond  N  /12.5  no  acid  is  formed.  Allowing  for  the  COi  disengiie<l 
from  the  NasCOi  by  the  oxalic  acid  the  amount  of  this  gas  set  free  by  respiratory  processes 
increases  rapidly  as  the  acidity  diminishes  from  N  /lO  reaching  a  maximum  at  N  /50  alkaliaitj 
and  diminishing  slowly  to  3N  /50  and  very  rapidly  thence  to  N  /12.5.  The  absorption  of  oxygen 
parallels  this  exactly,  the  respiratory  quotient  averaging  about  0.93. — E.  A,-  Bti^ey. 
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ORGANISM  AS  A  WHOLE 

858.  Meader,  p.  D.,  and  G.  H.  Robinson.  Some  physical  and  biological  properties  of  the 
streptococcus  hemotozin.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4:  17.    1920. 

859.  Pringsheim,  Hans.  Symbiose  bei  Bakterla.  [Symbiosis  of  bacteria.]  Naturwissen- 
schaften  8:  101-103.    1920. 

860.  W[iN8Low],  C.-E.  A.  The  lactic  acid  bacteria.'  [Rev.  of:  Orla-Jensen,  S.  The  lac- 
tic acid  bacteria.  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Sci.  et  Let.  Danemark  (Sect.  Sci.)  VIII,  5:  81-196.  61  pi. 
1919.)    Absts.  Bact.  4:  102.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  183. 

GROWTH,  DEVELOPMENT,  REPRODUCTION 

861.  CoupiN,  H.  Sur  les  causes  de  r^longation  de  la  tige  des  plantes  6tiol6es.  [The  causes 
of  stem  elongation  in  etiolated  plants.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 189-191.  1920. — 
In  a  study  of  etiolation  in  seedlings  of  white  lupine  it  is  found  that  the  rate  and  the  total 
amount  of  elongation  of  the  hypocotyls  and  the  roots  of  plants  growing  in  the  dark  may  be 
prevented  from  materially  exceeding  that  of  seedlings  grown  in  light,  if  there  is  added  to  the 
media  in  which  the  seedlings  are  grown  a  quantity  of  the  expressed  sap  of  seedlings  grown  in 
light.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  chloroplasts  in  the  presence  of  light  produce  a  substance 
which  though  not  entirely  toxic  has  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  rate  of  gp-owth.  Thus  the  ex- 
pressed sap  of  green  seedlings  reduces  the  rate  of  growth  of  plants  growing  in  darkness,  whereas 
in  plants  cp*own  in  darkness  in  water  or  in  a  solution  containing  the  expressed  sap  of  etio- 
lated  plants  the  ordinary  rapid  elongation  characteristic  of  etiolation  takes  place. — C  H.  db 
W.  K.  Farr. 

862.  Marshall,  Max  Skidmorb.  Association  of  Bacillus  subtilis  and  Streptococcus 
lacticus.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4: 5.    1920. 

863.  Mitscherlich,  E.  A.  Das  Liebigsche  Gesetz  vom  Minimum  und  das  Wirkungs- 
gesetz  der  Wachstumlactoren.  [Liebig's  Law  of  the  Minimum  and  the  "effect  rule"  of  growth 
foctors.]  Naturwissenschaften  8:  85-88.  1920. — ^Mitscherlich  doubts  the  truth  of  Liebig's 
Law,  and  he  asks  and  attempts  to  answer  the  following  questions:  (1)  Does  the  amount  of 
plant  production  depend  on  only  one  vegetation  factor,  the  so-called  minimum  factor?  (2) 
According  to  what  proportionality  may  this  be  true?  He  then  formulates  and  illustrates  with 
curves  the  law  of  physiological  relation,  or  better,  the  effect  law  of  growth  factors,  and  points 
out  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  one  minimum  factor  alone  determining  the  amount  of 
plant  production,  but  that  all  growth  factors  together  have  a  very  definite  influence  on  pro- 
duction.— Orion  L.  Clark, 

864.  Molliard,  M.  Tuberisation  asdptique  de  la  carotte  et  du  dahlia.  [Tuber  formation 
of  carrot  and  dahlia  under  aseptic  conditions.]  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Paris  83:  138-140. 
1920. — When  grown  free  from  bacteria  or  fungi  carrots  and  dahlias  formed  their  normal  roots 
or  tubers,  respectively,  showing  that  the  presence  of  a  symbiotic  fungus  is  not  necessary 
for  this  process. — E,  A,  Beasey, 

865.  PoFOFF,  Mbthodi.  Artificial  parthenogenesis  and  cell  stimulants.  Soi.  Amer. 
Monthly  1:  312-316.  1  fig.  1920.  [Translated  from  Biol.  Centralbl.  (Leipaig),  April  20. 
1916.] 

866.  Urbain,  a.  Influence  des  matidres  de  reserve  de  Talbumen  de  la  graine  sur  le  devel- 
oppement  de  Tembryon.  [Influence  of  the  reserve  materials  of  the  endosperm  upon  the  devel- 
^ment  of  the  embryo.]  Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  32:  125-139,  165-191.  B4  fig,  1920.— The  author  re- 
ports notable  success  in  rearing  embryos  which  have  been  separated  from  their  endosperms. 
Several  species  were  used,  including  wheat,  oats,  barley,  Mirabilis  jalapa^  Daucu8  carota, 
Nigella  hispanica^  Spinacea  oleracea  and  Pinua  pinea, — Experiments  on  wheat,  oats,  and 
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barley  were  conducted  as  follows:  Grains  were  soaked  in  water;  after  3  hours  5  embryos  were 
isolated  and  placed  on  blotting  paper  wet  with  nutrient  solution  (lot  Pi) ;  one  day  later  5  more 
were  similarly  treated  (lot  Pt)  the  next  day  5  more  were  similarly  treated  (lot  Pt).    In  Pt  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  had  begun ;  in  Pi  and  in  checks  (embryos  not  separated  from  endospenn) 
the  plimiule  had  become  green,  but  the  endosperm  had  decreased  only  slightly  in  weight.   Od 
the  third  day  measurements  and  weighings  showed  that  the  plumule  and  first  adventitioos 
root  were  nearly  twice  as  long  in  Pi  and  Pi,  and  that  Pt  had  gained  from  2}  (barley)  to  6i 
(wheat)  times  as  much  weight  as  had  Ti.    On  the  seventh  and  twentieth  days  all  lots  were 
growing,  but  checks  and  Pi  were  much  better  developed  than  Pi  and  Pi.     From  this  and  se?- 
eral  other  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  in  no  case  is  endosperm  indispensable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plantlet;  all  species  treated  can  grow  in  nutrient  solution.     The  removal  of 
the  endosperm  retards  the  life  processes  of  the  embryo;  its  presence  favors  the  developmoit of 
the  plantlet  during  the  first  few  days  and  results  in  marked  changes  later.     However,  sinee 
the  amount  of  endosperm  material  consiuned  by  the  third  day  is  so  slight  this  effect  must  be 
due  to  some  stimulus  exciting  enzymatic  activity  and  the  use  of  reserve  materials  within  the 
embryo  itself. — Plants  of  all  lots  were  raised  to  maturity  in  soil.    Although  plants  of  lot  Fi 
were  often  nearly  as  well  developed  as  the  checks,  those  of  lots  Pi  and  Pt  showed  more  pro- 
nounced modifications:  roots  less  branched;  stems  simpler;  leaves  smaller,  less  numerous  and 
simpler  in  form;  inflorescence  precocious,  less  well  developed  and  showing  various  abnormali- 
ties; fruits  often  aborted;  all  parts  dwarfed. — ^A  comparison  of  sections  of  Pi  plants  and  the 
checks  in  RicinuSf  Nigella,  Papaver,  Solanunif  ToriliSy  and  Zea^  showed  the  internal  structure 
to  be  much  simpler  in  the  plant  which  had  been  deprived  of  their  endosperm.     In  the  sten 
the  cells  are  fewer  and  smaller;  the  cortex  shows  fewer  layers;  the  tissues  of  the  central  cy\- 
inder  are  less  differentiated,  the  vascular  bundles  being  fewer  and  with  fewer  elements;  the 
pith  is  relatively  large.    Similar  modifications  are  present  in  root  and  petiole.    In  the  leaf 
the  epidermis  appears  nearly  normal,  but  the  other  tissues  show  reduction  in  the  number  and 
size  of  their  elements.    The  greater  the  dwarfing  the  more  pronounced  are  these  modifications. 
— L.  W.  Sharp. 

REGENERATION 

867.  LoEB,  J.  Quantitative  laws  in  regeneration.  I.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  297-^ 
1920. — Dry  weight  measurements  show  that,  when  a  piece  of  stem  of  Bryophyllum  calycintm 
inhibits  the  production  of  shoots  and  roots  in  an  attached  leaf,  the  stem  gains  in  weight  and 
this  gain  approximately  equals  the  mass  of  shoots  and  roots  that  the  leaf  would  have  produced 
if  it  had  been  detached  from  the  stem.  ''This  suggests  that  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the 
stem  upon  the  formation  of  shoots  and  roots  in  the  leaf  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  materiii 
available  for  the  process  naturally  flows  into  the  stem.'' — Otis  F,  Curtis, 

868.  Okada,  Yoonosuke.  Studien  fiber  der  Prolifexation  der  Bftarkholenzellen  Im  Stengel 
der  Vicla  faba.  [Studies  on  the  proliferation  of  pith  cells  in  the  stem  of  Vicia  faba.]  Bot.  Mi& 
Tokyo  34 :  19-34.  4  photog. ,  7  fig.  1920. — ^This  paper  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  and 
describes  the  author's  methods  and  results.  The  hollow  stems  were  injected  by  means  d  * 
glass  hypodermic  syringe  with  distilled  water  and  various  dilute  salt  solutions,  sugar,  glyc<f' 
ine,  alcohol,  and  ammonia  in  diiferent  concentrations  and  at  different  temperatures.  Tempe^ 
ature  had  little  effect  and  dilute  solutions  differed  little  or  not  at  all  from  water.  More  con- 
centrated solutions  failed  uniformly  to  produce  any  proliferation.  The  author  concludes  th»t 
water  absorption  and  increased  turgor  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  hjrpertrophy  and  the  dirisWP 
of  the  pith  cells.  From  one  to  seven  injections  were  made  in  each  stem,  resulting  in  intoffl*' 
cences  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  entire  cavity  was  sometimes  filled.  Acids  and  a  9^ 
stance  turning  orange  red  with  Hid  accumulated  in  the  affected  cells. — Leonas  L,  Burling^- 

TEMPERATURE  RELATIONS 

869.  BiOELow,  W.  D. ,  and  J.  R.  Estt.    The  thermal  death  point  in  relation  to  time  of  io»* 
resistant  organisms.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4:  10.    1920. 
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870.  Gain,  Edmond,  and  Andr£  Gain.  Conditions  thermiques  du  sol  sous  llnfluence 
de  la  v^6tation  locale.  [Thermal  conditions  of  the  soil  under  the  influence  of  local  vegetation.] 
Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  32 :  161-164.    1920.— See  Bot.  Abets.  6,  Entry  299. 

RADIANT  ENERGY  RELATIONS 

871.  Denis,  MABciL.  L'optimum  lumineuz  pour  la  developpement  du  Stichococcus  bacil- 
laris  Nag.  [Optimum  light  for  Stichococcus  baciUaris  Nag.]  Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  32: 72-77.  1920. 
— Pure  culture  of  Stichococcus  bacillaris  produced  the  greatest  dry  weight  of  growth  in  Dbt- 
MEBs'  nutrient  solution  when  exposed  to  rather  weak  illumination.  In  direct  simlight 
the  cells  were  yellow-green  and  more  or  less  spherical.  In  tap  water  initial  development  was 
possible  in  all  light-intensities  tried,  but  continued  growth  was  prevented  by  the  inability 
to  fix  free  nitrogen. — F,  B,  Wann. 

872.  Ebebson,  Fredebick.  Ultxavlolet  xays  and  their  effect  on  antigenic  properties.  I. 
Ultxaviolet  light  and  meningococci.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4:  21-22.    1920. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

873.  Cheplin,  Harrt  A.,  and  Leo  F.  Rettoer.  Studies  on  the  transformation  of  the 
intestinal  flora.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4:  8.    1920. 

874.  Clark,  Mansfield.  Reduction  potential  in  its  relation  to  bacteriology.  [Abstract.] 
Absts.  Bact.  4:  2.    1920. 

875.  KoKETSu,  RiicHiRo.  Time  records  for  physiology,  ecology,  and  climatology.  Bot. 
Mag.  Tokyo  34: 13-14.  1920. — Since  physiological  processes  are  related  to  actual  solar  time, 
the  author  suggests  that  records  expressed  in  the  ordinary  standard  time  are  not  properly 
comparable.  He  suggests  their  translation  into  solar  time  for  publication,  the  more  particu- 
larly so  that  many  countries  have  now  adopted  the  custom  of  changing  their  clocks  in  conform- 
ity with  the  so-called  daylight-saving  laws. — Leonas  L.  Burlingame, 

876.  KoPELOFF,  Nicholas,  and  Lillian  Kopeloff.  Biological  factors  in  sugar-deteri- 
oration.   [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  4:  7.    1920. 

877.  Rogers,  L.  A.,  and  C.  L.  McArthur.  Variation  in  the  colon  count  in  Potomac  river 
water.    [Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  3:1.    1919. 

878.  Rogers,  L.  A.  An  improved  apparatus  for  drying  cultures  by  the  freezing  method. 
[Abstract.]    Absts.  Bact.  3:  6.    1919. 
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879.  Addis,  Josb  M.  El  bledo  manso.  (Amaranthus  blltum  L.)*  [Pig  weed.]  Revist. 
^gric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3 :  74-75.  1  fig.  1920. — It  is  pointed  out  that  this  weed  has  been  used  as 
i  food  for  hogs.  An  analysis  is  published  indicating  that  it  is  of  considerable  value. — 
P.  M.  Blodgeti. 

880.  Ahr,  J.,  AND  Chr.  Matr.  Gerstensorten  und  Dungung.  [Barley  varieties  and  man- 
uring.] i2S  p.  Batterer  &  Cie. :  Freising,  Germany,  1919.  M.  3.60.— Short  rev.  in  Jour. 
Landw.  67:  287.    1919. 

881.  Anonymous.  Solanacea  cubana  gigantesca  como  plants  forragera.  La  jrerba  de  soler. 
[A  large  Cuban  forage  plant.  The  soler  plant.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3:  93-95.  4  fi^* 
1920. — It  was  discovered  that  horses  and  cattle  showed  a  great  liking  for  the  foliage  of  SoU 
mum  verbascifolium  L.  An  analysis  indicated  considerable  feed  value,  being  high  in 
protein. — F,  M,  Blodgeti. 

882.  Anonymous.  The  Uba  cane.  Internat.  Sugar  Jour.  22:  300-301.  1920.— This  arti- 
cle discusses  various  accounts  given  for  the  origin  of  Uba  cane.  Experiments  with  a  sport 
of  the  Uba  cane  are  being  carried  out  on  the  Natal  Estates.  The  new  variety  seems  to  be 
very  hardy,  a  vigorous  grower  and  more  capable  of  withstanding  drought  and  disease  than 
the  older  established  Uba.  The  sport  was  found  in  a  field  of  second  ratoons  and  propagation 
cuttings  were  taken  from  the  stool.  Nearly  300  acres  of  the  sport  are  under  cultivation. — 
E.  Koch, 

883.  Anonymous.  The  Uba  cane.  Some  further  data  as  to  its  origin.  Internat.  Sugar 
four.  22 :  326-328.  1920. — An  anonymous  writer  in  the  South  African  Sugar  Journal  suggests 
.he  derivation  of  the  name  Uba  and  origin  of  Uba  cane  in  Natal.  A  box  of  tops  had  been  sent 
«  Natal  from  Poona,  India.  Three  letters  were  on  the  label  from  which  Uha  was  read — it 
vas  assumed  that  the  last  three  letters  of  Poona  read  like  Uha.  This  is  somewhat  like  the 
Position  taken  by  Harris,  who  supposes  the  name  to  have  come  from  a  damaged  label,  Uha 
^eing  part  of  name  ''Boubaya''  (a  Madagascar  cane)  which  reached  Natal  via  India  whence 
t  was  brought  by  Mitchell  in  1885.  Watts  writes  of  the  existence  of  Uba  cane  in  Brazil 
[uite  fifty  years  ago  but  he  does  not  think  it  of  Brazilian  origin,  nor  that  the  name  is  derived 
rom  "viba"  (meaning  reed)  which  Mr.  Noel  Deerr  is  inclined  to  believe. — E.  Koch. 
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884.  Baaber,  C.  a.    Sugar  cane  seedling  work  In  India.    Part  II.     Intemat.  Sugar  Joar. 
22:  307-312.    2  pL,  4  fig-    1920. — The  work  on  the  crossing  of  sugar  cane  in  developing  canes 
suited  to  North  Indian  conditions  has  been  successful,  due  to  the  selection  of  fertile-styled, 
pollen-sterile  mothers.    Many  suitable  mothers  without  pollen  and  with  starch-filled  styles 
have  been  found,  and  a  large  ^lumber  of  undoubted  crosses  are  now  being  obtained  every  year, 
with  thin  indigenous  Indian  canes  and  thick  tropical  canes  of  good  quality,  among  which  there 
no  doubt  will  be  many  suited  to  North  India.    A  detailed  study  of  seedlings  shows  variations 
among  them  in  small  particulars — such  as  size  and  shape,  width  of  leaf  and  thickness  of  stem, 
color  marks  in  various  parts,  and  general  habit.    An  attempt  was  made  to  study  correlations 
between  the  external  morphology  of  the  cane  plant  and  the  richness  of  its  juice.    There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  definite  negative  correlation  between  (I)  leaf  width  and  leaf  length  and  (2) 
richness  of  juice;  the  module  of  the  leaf  (length  divided  by  width)  gave  equally  definite  posi- 
tive correlation  with  sugar  content  as  did  also  length  of  cane;  thickness  of  cane  yielded  no 
definite  correlation  to  richness  of  juice,  but  there  were  indications  that  thinner  varieties  tuFe 
a  richer  juice.    The  cages  used  in  crossing  the  canes  and  the  methods  employed  are  described, 
and  a  list  of  publications  prepared  by  workers  on  the  cane-breeding  station  at  Coimbatore  is 
given. — E.  Koch. 

885.  Barbeh,  C.  a.  The  growth  of  the  sugar  cane.  Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.  22:  313-317. 
1  fig.  1920. — The  sixth  article  of  a  series.  Shows  how  connected  study  of  growth  of  stem 
and  leaves  of  cane  plant  has  been  rendered  possible,  and  reviews  Kammerlinq's  woric  on  tbe 
relative  growth  of  joint,  sheath  and  blade,  and  the  more  recent  and  upnto-date  work  of 
Knijper. — E.  Koch. 

886.  Barber,  C.  A.    The  growth  of  the  sugar  cane.    VII.    Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.  22: 371-375. 
1  pl.f  1  fig.    1920. — Length  of  cane  depends  on  length  of  individual  joints  and  their  number. 
Height  of  field  cane  varies  according  to  weather,  soil,  cultivation  and  amount  of  manure  applied 
the  effect  being  seen  in  the  length  of  the  joints  rather  than  in  the  number  produced.    Length 
of  joint  is  also  affected  by  the  period  in  which  the  cane  is  formed,  the  first  formed  canes  havioi 
shorter  joints  than  those  arising  later,  but  earlier  canes  produce  so  many  joints  that  thoe 
canes  are  usually  longer.    In  each  individual  cane  the  length  of  the  joint  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cane,  joints  below  the  ground  being  extremely  short  and  disc-like,  the  length 
rapidly  increasing  above  ground  until  after  the  period  of  active  growth,  when  joints  become 
shorter.    When  flowering  occurs  the  joints  at  the  top  become  longer,  leaf  sheaths  arc  longer, 
blades  shorter  and  joints  decrease  in  thickness.    The  longest  joints,  on  an  average,  are  the 
fifth  and  sixth  joints  above  ground,  each  increasing  until  the  maximum  is  reached,  after wbieh 
a  regular  decrease  takes  place.    A  series  of  measurements  made  at  crop  time  may  be  relied 
upon  to  reproduce  the  character  of  the  cane  growth  throughout  the  season  that  has  passed 
The  length  curve  of  the  joints  taken  at  harvest  shows  the  nature  of  the  past  growing  season 
and  any  abnormality  will  make  itself  clearly  noticeable.    From  a  study  of  the  joint  and  other 
growth  curves  the  suitability  of  a  tract  for  cane  growing  in  general  may  be  judged. — E.  Koek. 

887.  Barber,  C.  A.  Sugar  cane  seedling  work  in  India.  Part  I.  Intemat.  Sugar  Joor. 
22 :  251-257.  1920. — Work  in  progress  at  Coimbatore  Cane-breeding  Station  deals  not  naereK 
with  the  raising  of  cane  from  thick,  tropical  parents,  but  also  aims  to  obtain  definite  crosses 
between  these  and  the  many  thin,  indigenous  Indian  canes;  it  also  aims  to  obtain  sets  of  seed- 
lings suited  to  the  several  different  conditions  of  the  Indian  sugar  tracts.  Attempts  were  made 
to  raise  seedlings,  but  these  failed  because  arrowing  is  rare  in  North  India,  and  it  was  found 
that  when  it  occurred  the  stamens  were  almost  invariably  completely  closed  and  without 
pollen.  Arrowing  in  India  is  affected  by  latitude,  by  time  of  planting  and  by  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  its  treatment,  while  the  usefulness  of  the  arrows  for  the  production  of  seedlings 
depends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  their  possession  of  abundance  of  open  anthers.  It  appears 
that  the  amount  and  character  of  the  rainfall  may  be  directly  influential.  Arrows  vary  as 
much  in  female  fertility  as  in  the  fertility  of  the  male  organs.  If  the  stigma  and  style  contaio 
starch  it  is  probable  that  the  flowers  are  capable  of  producing  seed  and  seedlings.    Eafb 
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variety  has  its  particular  time  of  flowering,  thick  canes,  as  a  class,  flowering  earlier  than  thin 
ones.  In  a  group  of  thick  cane  seedlings  a  small  proportion  show  differences  from  the  usual 
type.  These  produce  masses  of  flowers  that  are  especially  fertile,  yielding  great  numbers  of 
viable  seeds.  They  flower  early  and  are  used  for  crossing  with  thick  canes.  Wild  canes  have 
been  used  similarly.  Various  devices  have  been  used  to  hasten  the  later  flowering  of  the 
thin  canes  and  retard  the  early  flowering  of  the  thick  canes,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
former  have  been  hastened  and  a  nimiber  of  crosses  formerly  unobtainable  have  been  secured. 
Different  varieties  and  groups  show  great  diversity  in  development  of  arrows.  The  fullest 
development  is  found  in  various  highly  developed  thick  canes,  as  well  as  in  the  most  primitive 
class  of  the  Indian  indigenous  ones.  Many  of  the  North  Indian  canes  have  been  induced  to 
flower  for  the  first  time  and  with  further  study  the  tardy,  and  at  present  infertile,  members 
may  some  day  produce  flowers  which  will  add  to  the  range  of  possible  crosses. — E.  Koch, 

888.  Blaib,  T.  a.  a  statistical  study  of  weather  factors  affecting  the  yield  of  ¥rinter  wheat 
in  Ohio.  Monthly  Weather  Rev.  47 :  841-847.  B  fig,  1919.— The  statistical  method  is  applied 
to  the  problem  of  determining  what  are  the  important  factors  affecting  the  growth  of  winter 
wheat  in  Ohio,  and  their  relative  importance.  The  results  are  expressed  as  partial  correla- 
tion coefficients  and  in  linear  regression  equations,  in  which  the  coefficients  are  evaluated  by 
the  method  of  least  squares.  Temperature  and  precipitation  are  used  because  of  their  general 
nature  and  because  observations  of  these  features  extend  over  the  entire  region.  Tempera- 
ture variations  have  more  influence  upon  the  yield  than  do  precipitation  variations,  because 
of  the  regular  and  frequent  storms  peculiar  to  the  region.  Calculated  yields  agreed  very 
closely  with  those  given  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The  chief  requisites  for  a 
good  yield  are  a  warm  March  and  June  and  a  cool  and  dry  May.  The  critical  periods  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant  are  those  connected  with  "jointing,"  "heading"  and  "filling." — E,  N. 
Munns. 

889.  Cross,  W.  E.  Cane  nomenclature  in  Argentina.  Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.  22 :  278-279. 
1920. 

890.  Gerlach,  Prof.  Dr.  Kohlensaiiredungung.  [Fertilizing  with  cartx>n  dioxide.] 
MitteU.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  35:  370-371.  1920. — ^The  experiments  on  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  air,  first  reported  in  this  journal  in  1919  (no.  5),  were 
repeated  in  a  light,  airy  greenhouse.  In  a  small  section  of  the  house  the  air  was  made  to 
contain  23  times  as  much  carbon  dioxide  as  it  had  before  the  experiment.  No  beneficial  re- 
sults were  obtained,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  condensed  sunmiary  of  the  harvested 
dry  matter  from  the  three  plants  named. 


In  the  open 

In  glass  house  without  extra  COt 
In  glass  house  with  extra  COt . . . 


TOBACCO 


100 
100 
105 


MAUB 


100 
75 
80 


WHITE 
MUSTARD 


100 
88 
66 


TOMATO 
VBXTTTB 


100 
98 
73 


— A,  J,  Pieters. 


891.  Howard,  Albert,  Gabriel  L.  C.  Howard,  and  Abdur  Rahman  Khan.  Studies  in 
the  pollination  of  Indian  crops.  I.  Mem.  Dept.  Agric.  India.  (Bot.  Ser.)  10:  195-220.  1919. 
— ^A  report  on  the  flowering,  methods  of  pollination,  fertilization,  natural  cross  fertilization 
and  improvement  of  leguminous  crops,  such  as  Crotalaria  juncea^  Cajanus  indicus  Spreng,, 
Indigofera  arrecia  HochsLf  Indigofera  sumatrana  Gaertn.;  oil-seed  crops,  such  as  Ldnum  uai- 
tatissimum  L.,  Eruca  saliva  Lam,^  Sesamum  indicum  L.,  Guizotia  dbyssinica  Cass,;  and  crops 
grown  for  fiber,  such  as  Corchorus  capstdaris  L.,  Cor  chorus  olitorius  L.,  and  Hibiscus  sctb* 
dariffa  L. — F,  M,  Scherts, 
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892.  Keitt,  T.  E.,  and  A.  W.  Mubbat.  The  influeiice  of  certBin  factors  on  tbt  tisK  of 
opening  of  cotton.  Georgia  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  130:  17-34.  5  fig.  1919. — InfomuitiiB 
relative  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  plant  and  the  early  opening  of  the  flower  ia  impor- 
tant owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  boll  weevil.  In  the  variety  tests  six  strains  of  Cleie- 
land  Big  Boll  led  all  others.  On  heavy  clay  the  largest  yield  was  obtained  with  GOO  pouodi 
3-^2  fertilizer.  This  gave  also  the  highest  yield  to  October  Ist,  on  this  type  of  soil,  and  the 
highest  per  cent  open  October  Ist.  The  highest  yield  on  the  medium  clay  was  obtained  where 
600  pounds  of  an  8-3-9-f  ormula  was  used.  On  this  soil  the  highest  yield  to  October  was  with 
600  pounds  of  an  8-3-6.  This  result  shows  that  on  this  type  of  soil  the  farmers  should  eofi- 
tinue  to  use  potash  under  heavy  boll  weevil  infestations.  The  highest  yield  on  the  sandy  aoil 
was  obtained  where  600  pounds  of  an  8-3-6-formula  were  used,  but  the  largest  yield  to  October 
1st,  was  where  600  pounds  of  8-3-3-formula  were  used.  Acid  phosphate  has  hastened  the 
maturity  of  cotton.  This  is  also  true  of  Tennessee  blue  rock  phosphate.  Ground  or  raw  rod 
phosphate  seemed,  in  the  main,  to  hasten  maturity.  Where  lime  was  used  with  acid  phos- 
phate the  maturity  was  delayed.  For  the  season  of  1919  late  topdressing  with  a  mixture  d 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  gave  profitable  increases  in  yield.  The  addition  of  potash  to 
nitrogen  in  topdressing  did  not  seem  to  delay  maturity,  although  the  results  do  not  indicate 
a  profit  from  this  practice. — T.  H.  Mc  Ration, 

893.  Koch,  L.  De  waarde  van  stekken  en  van  knol  unitloopers  als  bibit  voor  het  piaatei 
van  bataten.  [Value  of  cuttings  from  mature  stems  of  grown  plants  and  from  sprouts  <rf  tweet 
potatoes,  for  planting  purposes.]  Korte  Ber.  Landbouwvoorlichting^sd.,  Dept.  Landb.,  Nij?er- 
heid  en  Handel.  (Selectie-en  zaadtuin)  (Buitenzorg)  19:  1-0.  1919. — Both  methods  of  propi- 
gation  proved  equally  good,  but  the  latter  was  found  to  be  of  greater  practical  vahie.— I^ 
Koch, 

894.  Piola-Caselli,  (E.).  Les  associations  agricoles  pour  rirrlgation  des  terrains  d'ipris 
le  type  italien  des  consorzii.  [Agricultural  associations  for  irrigation  after  the  Italian  co-open- 
tive  type.]  Bull.  Inst.  d'Egypte  1 :  71-85.  1919.— A  brief  r^sumd  of  the  history  of  irrigation 
in  Italy  is  given.  The  organization  of  the  different  kinds  of  codperative  associations,  both 
public  and  private,  is  discussed,  and  the  laws  governing  them  are  cited.  Finally,  the  partieo- 
lar  suitability  to  Egyptian  conditions  of  cooperative  associations  for  the  development  xsi 
operation  of  plants  for  irrigation  by  pumping  is  emphasized. — Geo,  F.  Freeman. 

895.  RuBSBLL,  E.  J.  The  Ithaca  agricultural  experiment  station.  [Rev.  of  reports  for  tlie 
years  1914-17.]  Nature  104:  482-483.  1920. — Summarizes  some  results  of  work  on  soy-hcffl 
nodule  organism  (Mem.  Cornell  Univ.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  [Ithaca]  Bull.  386),  direct  assimilitiK 
of  certain  carbohydrates  by  green  plants  (Ihid,  9),  costs  of  production  of  farm  crops  (W 
Bull.  377),  and  fertile  and  infertile  soils. — 0.  A.  Stevens, 

896.  SiFTON,  H.  B.  Longevity  of  the  seeds  of  cereals,  clovers  and  timothy.  Amer.  Joar 
Bot.  7:  243-251.  6  fig.  1920. — The  longevity  of  seeds  of  wheat,  oats,  timothy,  alsike  and  wl 
clover  was  studied  by  storing  samples  from  crops  of  these  plants  grown  in  representative  v^ 
of  Canada  and  making  a  germination  test  on  a  small  portion  of  each  sample  every  year.  FroiB 
17  to  19  such  annual  tests  have  been  made  on  each  crop.  With  wheat,  there  is  no  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  germination  for  five  years,  and  but  little  for  eleven  years.  From  11  to  15 
years,  however,  there  is  a  very  rapid  loss  of  germinative  power  and  then  a  somewhat  skvtf 
loss,  until  after  18  years  no  seeds  at  all  will  grow.  In  the  case  of  oats,  there  is  a  slight  incretft 
in  germinative  power  for  7  or  8  years  and  then  a  gradual  decrease  which  is  much  slower  this 
that  in  wheat.  41  per  cent  of  the  seeds  were  still  alive  after  19  years.  Timothy  differs  froB 
wheat  and  oats  in  that  the  germinative  power  begins  to  fall  off  at  once.  After  7  years  it  drops 
rapidly  and  after  the  12th  year  slows  up  again.  Practically  all  seeds  were  dead  at  17  jcais- 
Alsike  and  red  clover  show  a  regular  and  steady  decline  from  the  very  first.  After  17ye»B. 
however,  a  small  proportion  of  seeds  of  both  were  still  alive. — E.  W,  SinnoU, 
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897.  Smith,  J.  Wariibn.    Effect  of  snow  on  winter  wheat  in  Ohio.    Monthly  Weather  Rev. 

47:  701-702.    1  fig,    1919. — ^The  relation  of  snow  cover  to  the  yield  of  wheat  is  not  a  direct 

one.    Snow  in  itself,  if  above  the  normal  late  in  the  year,  may  be  detrimental,  but  it  is  of 

^     great  value  during  periods  of  unseasonable  temperature  by  preventing  frost-heaving  of  soil 

when  freezing  and  thawing  conditions  prevail. — E,  N,  Munns, 

i  898.  Stmb,  J.  £.    Farmers'  experiment  plots.    Winter  fodders,  Western   District,   1919. 

Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31 :  315-317.    1920. — Report  of  trials  by  six  farmers  with  miscel- 
c     laneous  forage  crops  for  pasture,  with  records  of  the  carrying  capacity. — C  V.  Piper. 

899.  Vendrell,  Ernesto.  Estudios  sobre  los  abonos  verdes  en  rotaci6n  con  las  demfts 
^  plantas  cultivadas  en  Cuba.  m.  [Green  manures  in  rotation  ¥rith  other  plants  in  Cuba,  m.] 
t     Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3:  71-74,  112-115.    1920. 

900.  Vo&NEMANN,  Pbof.  Dr.  Die  Kohlenstoffemahrung  der  Kulturpflanzen.  [The  car- 
^     bon  dioxide  assimilation  of  cultivated  plants.]    Mitteil.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  35:  302-303. 

1920. — ^This  is  a  semi-popular  paper  setting  forth  especially  the  value  of  the  COt  that  is  devel- 

'     oped  in  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter  and  reaches  the  surface  below  the  leaves  of  the 

growing  crop.    The  practical  conclusion  is  reached,  that  manure  or  green  manure  should  be 

so  applied  as  to  produce  the  maximum  decay  during  the  height  of  the  growing  season.    The 

^    value  of  tillage  consists  partly  in  encouraging  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide. — A,  J.  Pieters. 

-  901.  Waldron,  J.  W.,  A.  Gartlbt,  C.  R.  Hemenway,  J.  N.  S.  Williams,  G.  P.  Wilcox, 
=^     T.  H.  Petrie,  and  H.  P.  Agee.    Report  of  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

-  Rept.  Exp.  Sta.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assoc,  for  1919.  49  p.  1920. — Discussion  of  cer- 
tain fimgus  and  insect  enemies  of  sugar  cane,  together  with  reports  as  to  progress  of  investi- 
gations concerning  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  cane,  refining  qualities  of  commercial  sugar, 

^    utilization  of   molasses,    sugar-cane   breeding  work,  and  methods  of  cultivation. — /.  M, 

-  Westgate. 

902.  Wenholz,  H.  Broom  millet  seed  as  feed  for  stock.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales 
31:  305-307.  1920. — Broom  millet  seed  of  good  quality  is  a  comparatively  cheap  feed  for 
I>oultry,  and,  if  fed  judicially,  for  horses,  sheep,  cattle  and  pigs.  The  most  serious  drawback 
18  the  difficulty  of  storage.  '  The  three  essentials  for  safe  storage  are,  (1)  quick  reduction  of 
moisture  content,  (2)  good  ventilation  and  (3)  well-cleaned  seed  free  from  dirt.  Grinding 
of  the  seed  before  feeding  is  advisable,  except  for  sheep  and  poultry;  soaking  improves  the 
feed  for  pigs. — C,  V.  Piper, 

908.  WiLLcox,  Sib  William.  The  Sudd  Reservoir  or  Nature's  provision  of  perennial 
irrigation  and  flood  protection  for  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley.  Bull.  Inst.  d'Egypte  1 :  35-69. 
1919. — The  author  treats  the  problem  under  seven  headings,  which  are  discussed  in  order. 
Tlie  total  profitably  cultivable  area  of  Egypt  is  given  as  6,663,000  acres  of  which  1,312,000  acres 
are  uncultivated.  Of  the  area  cultivated,  4,064,000  acres  are  under  perennial  irrigation  (a 
continuous  water  supply)  and  1,287,000  acres  are  under  basin  irrigation  (covered  with  water 
only  once  a  year  when  the  Nile  is  in  flood).  For  the  whole  of  Eg3npt,  the  water  required  annu- 
ally for  the  irrigation  of  lands  now  cultivated  amounts  to  9,000,000,000  cubic  meters.  When 
all  of  the  available  land  is  cultivated,  13,500,000,000  cu.  m.  will  be  required.  To  irrigate 
500,000  acres  in  the  Sudan,  3,750,000,000  cu.  m.  of  water  will  be  required  annually.  Since 
only  5,500,000,000  cu.  m.  are  naturally  available,  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  11,500,000,000  cu.  m. 
The  present  net  capacity  of  Aswan  reservoir  is  2,000,000,000  cu.  m.,  leaving  8,500,000,000 
cu.  m.  to  be  provided  by  additional  works.  To  furnish  additional  water,  the  author  recom- 
mends that  the  natural  storage  in  the  Sudd  region  of  the  White  Nile  be  drawn  upon,  and 
describes  the  various  projects  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  Another  storage  reservoir  could 
also  be  formed  by  the  construction  of  a  barrage  on  the  Saubat  (Sabat)  river  at  a  point  above 
'N'assar.  This  reservoir  is  designed  to  furnish  the  3,750,000,000  cu.  m.  of  water  needed  for  the 
^tadan.    By  raising  the  Aswan  dam,  its  storage  capacity  could  be  increased  to  4,000,000,000 
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cu.  m.  A  regulating  barrage  on  the  White  Nile  and  training  works  on  the  Rosetta  and  Dami- 
etta  branches  in  lower  Egypt  would  serve  to  lessen  floods.  Eight  appendices  are  added  as 
follows:  (A)  The  actual  value  of  the  agricultural  land  of  Egypt;  (B)  Utilization  of  the 
ground  water  of  the  Nile  valley;  (C)  Flush  and  lift  irrigation;  (D)  The  Aswan  dam;  (Ej 
Some  aspects  of  the  White  Nile  reservoir;  (F)  Mb.  C.  E.  Depuis  on  the  Lake  Tsana  ^»e^ 
voir;  (G)  Sir  William  Garstin  on  the  Gebel  and  Zeraf  Rivers  of  the  Sudd  region;  (H)  Total 
estimate  of  the  costs  of  reservoirs  and  flood  protection  for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. — Gto.  F. 
Freeman. 
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904.  Akerman,  a.  £n  vlztforfldlares  imderbara  levnads&de.  "Nigm  ord  om  Aron  Aim- 
sohn  och  hans  verksamhet.  [A  plant  breeder's  remarkable  fate.  Some  words  about  Aron  Arot- 
sohn  and  his  work.]  Sver.  Uts&desf.  Tidskr.  29^:  165-168.  1919.~A  biog;raphic^  sketeh  d 
Aron  Aronsohn. — See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1447. 

905.  Anonthous.  Leonard  Cockayne.  [Biographical  notice.]  With  portrait.  New  Zet- 
land Jour.  Sci.  Tech.  2:  231-234.    July,  1919. 

906.  Anontmous.  Bulletin  Agricole  de  L'Institute  Scientifique  de  Saigon.  BrooUys 
Bot.  Gard.  Rec.  8:  146.  Oct.,  1919. — Notes  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  this  new 
publication. — C  S.  Gager. 

907.  ANONYMonB.  The  Botanic  Garden,  Havana.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919: 
101-102.    1919. 

908.  Anonymoub.    The  dahlia.    Missouri  Bot.  Gard.  Bull.  7:  41-46.     PL  12-1$,    1919. 

909.  Anontmous.    How  flowers  were  named.    Sci.  Amer.  Supplem.  87 :  176.     1919. 

910.  Anonymous.  Necrologia.  [Necrology.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  2:476.  1919. 
— Records  the  death  of  Patricio  Cardin,  head  of  the  department  of  Entomology  and  Vefe- 
table  Pathology  of  the  Agronom.  Exp.  Sta.,  Cuba. — F.  M.  Blodgeit. 

911.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  Fox,  R.  Hingston.  Dr.  John  Fothergill  and  his  friends: 
Chapters  in  eighteenth  century  life.  8*^.  xxtv  +  4S4  V-i  ^^  V^-  Macmillan  &,  Co. :  New  York.] 
Jour.  Botany  58:  66-69.     1920. 

912.  Arag6n,  Francisco  de  las  B arras  de.  Cartas  del  bot&nico  francos  Lten  Dnfoori 
Don  Mariano  Lagasca,  ezistentes  en  el  Archive  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Medicina  de  Seilllit 
encontradas  y  trascritas.  [Letters  of  the  French  botanist,  L^n  Dufour  to  Marinn/^  Lagnscif  ifl 
the  Archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Seville,  found  and  transcribed.]  BoL  B. 
Soc.  Espafiola  Hist.  Nat.  19:  394r400.  1919.— Gives  four  letters  written  from  St.  Sever  by 
L£oN  Dufour,  partly  in  French  partly  in  Spanish,  to  Mariano  Lagasca,  Director  of  tbe 
Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Madrid,  in  1817  and  1819,  mainly  relating  to  specimens  heing  sent 
to  Madrid,  also  containing  notes  on  interesting  trips  planned  in  the  Pyrenees;  requests  for 
specimens  and  notes  on  certain  species,  particularly  lichens;  comments  on  the  appearance o^ 
new  botanical  literature;  discussion  as  to  whether  a  certain  epidemic  in  Cadia  might  be  ydlo^ 
fever.  There  is  also  a  letter,  in  Spanish,  from  Maria  Tadba  Gonzalez  to  Lagasca  relaiifif 
the  forwarding  to  Lagasca  of  books  and  botanical  and  entomological  specimens  which  hsd 
been  accumulated  by  Lorente.  The  author  of  the  article  notes  that  Dufour  had  gone  to 
Spain  as  a  member  of  Napoleon's  army,  and  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Vicente  Alfokso 
Lorente  at  Valencia.  Because  of  sympathy  for  him  as  a  fellow  botanist,  Dutoxtr  had  prob- 
ably saved  Lorente  from  execution  for  the  prominent  part  he  had  played  in  the  defense  of 
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the  city.    Most  of  the  books  and  specimens  left  with  Lobente  by  Dufoub  were  finally  for- 
warded to  Lagasca  at  Madrid.—^.  E,  Jennings. 

913.  Abnaud,  G.  Rapport  sur  le  fonctionnement  de  la  80ci6t6  depnis  sa  fondation  jusqu'H 
la  fin  de  1919.  [Review  of  tiie  acts  of  the  society  from  its  foundation  to  the  close  of  1919.]  Bull. 
Soc.  Pathol.  V6g.  France  [Paris]  6: 154-158.  Nov.-Dec,  1919. — ^A  brief  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  French  Plant  Pathological  Society,  which  was  established  February  11,  1914,  through 
the  efforts  of  Pbofessob  Mangin.  The  work  of  the  society  was  greatly  interrupted  by  the 
war.  It  is  now  renewing  its  activity  and  increasing  its  membership,  which  is  104.  It  is  noted 
that  two  members  have  been  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and  two  others 
elected  deputies. — C.  L.  Shear, 

914.  Babdib,  a.  Quelques  notes  sur  la  Physalis  Alkekengi  dans  la  Gironde.  [Notes 
concerning  Physalis  Alkekengi  L.]  Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux  (Procto-verbaux)  69:  39-47. 
1916-16.  [Received  May,  1920.] — After  a  brief  description  of  the  habitat  of  this  species  of 
Physalis,  the  author  gives  detailed  information  regarding  the  reputed  pharmaceutical  prop- 
erties of  the  plant  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks. — W,  H.  Emig, 

915.  Bebingeb,  G.  M.  Frank  G.  Rjran,  memoir  with  portrait.  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  92: 
371-376.    1920. 

916.  Blakeslee,  a.  F.,  Roland  Thaxteb,  and  William  Tbelease.  William  Gilson 
Farlow,  December  17,  1844-June  3,  1919.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  173-181.  1  pi.  1920.~The 
authors  present  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Pbofessob  Fablow,  which  is  followed  by  a 
list  of  his  publications.  (See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entries  947,  956,  963,  1463,  and  1470.— 
E.  W.  Sinnott. 

917.  BoucHABD,  Geoboes.  Le  grand  naturaliste  Canadien.  [The  great  Canadian  natur- 
alist.] Naturaliste  Canadien  45:  114-115.  Feb.,  1919. — ^An  appreciation  of  the  late  L'AbbA 
L.  Pbovancheb,  naturalist  and  founder  of  Le  Naturaliste  Canadien. — A.  H.  MacKay, 

918.  Bbiqubt,  J.  Les  collections  botaniques  du  botaniste  espagnol  Jos^  Quer.  [The  col- 
lections of  the  Spanish  botanist  Jos6  Quer.]  Annuaire  Conservatoire  et  Jard.  Bot.  Geneve  20: 
465-478.  4  fig-  ldl9. — Queb  was  bom  at  Perpignan,  Jan.  26,  1695,  and  died  at  Madrid,  Mar. 
19, 1764.  He  collected  in  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa  and  projected  a  flora  of  Spain. 
The  first  four  volumes  appeared  from  1762  to  1764,  but  the  fifth  and  sixth,  in  collaboration  with 
Gomez  de  Obtega,  not  until  1784.  Figure  1  is  a  portrait  of  Queb.  There  is  a  description  of 
his  herbariimi  now  at  the  Delessert  Herbarium. — A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

919.  Bbitten,  James.  In  memory  of  Edward  Shearbum  Marshall,  1859-1919.  Jour.  Bot- 
any 58: 1-11.  1920.— Mabsh ALL  was  bom  March  7,  1858,  and  died  Nov.  25, 1919.  He  received 
his  university  education  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  clergjrman  by  profession. — It  was  probably 
while  at  Oxford  that  he  became  interested  in  plants.  His  first  contribution  to  the  Jour.  Bot« 
any,  of  which  he  was  later  a  leading  supporter,  was  in  1885.  Subsequently  he  became  a  prom> 
inent  British  botanist  of  keen  critical  judgment,  more  inclined  perhaps  to  see  differences  than 
relationship  and  somewhat  prone  to  over-confidence,  but  sound  in  the  end.  Though  having 
a  wide  interest  in  flowering  plants,  he  studied  more  especially  Saxifraga^  Hieracium,  Ruhus, 
Euphrasiaf  EriophUa,  Viola,  EpHobium,  Salicornia,  and  Carex.  Marshall  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  ' 'lumping  school"  of  taxonomists  and  resented  the  tossing  aside  by  Bentham, 
HooKEB  and  others  as  worthless  critical  field  observation  made  by  careful  workers.  His 
own  work  was  usually  based  on  abundant  material.  His  name  is  associated  with  two  plants, 
Hieracium  Marshallii  Linton  and  Rubus  Marshallii  Focke  &  Rogers.  He  published  a  Flora 
of  Kent  in  1889  and  contributed  the  article  on  Betula  to  the  Cambridge  British  Flora  in  1914. 
He  also  published  a  supplement  to  the  Flora  of  Somerset.  Marshall  had  a  wide  acquaintance* 
among  British  botanists  and  was  a  delightful  companion.  In  1911  he  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.    He  was  a  vigorous  collector,  satisfied  only  withi 
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the  best  of  specimens,  and  using  great  care  in  their  preparation.    He  was  a  careful  writer, 
with  a  clear  concise  style,  and  exceedingly  methodical. — K,  M.  Wiegand, 

920.  Britton,  Euzabbth  G.,  and  othkbs.    ResolotionB  19011  the  loss  of  fhe  ooUecHoBi 
and  library  of  M.  Jules  Cardot    Bryologist  22:  87-88.    1919. 

921.  Chubch,  a.  H.  Bnmfels  and  Fuchs.  Jour.  Botany  57:  239-244.  1919.— Stimu- 
lated by  the  proposed  issue  of  a  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge  British  Flora,  the  writer 
queries  whether  the  figures  in  the  first  volume  were  as  nearly  ideal  as  they  might  be.  He  is 
led  to  consider  the  work  of  Lbonabd  Fuchs,  ''De  Historia  Stirpium/'  published  in  15^ 
He  pronoimces  this  "the  original  standard  for  all  subsequent  volumes  of  illustrationfl  of 
plants.''  Fuchs  was  a  leading  physician  and  professor,  and  a  wealthy  man.  He  employed 
several  artists  of  note,  and  perhaps  the  best  engraver  of  Strasburg,  Vitus  Rudolph  Spbceu. 
The  volume  comprises  519  folio  drawings,  with  associated  text,  of  plants  growing  in  south- 
ern Germany.  The  first  plates  were  rather  crude,  and  some  were  copied.  The  later  ones 
show  a  great  advance  both  in  drawing  and  engraving,  and  are  elegant  examples  of  the  engrt?- 
er's  art.  They  compare  most  favorably  with  the  best  work  done  in  modem  times.  The  art- 
ists were  probably  designers,  and  were  not  botanists.  They  were  little  impressed  by  fine 
detail  of  structure,  and  were  best  at  the  artistic  arrangement  of  large  parts.  The  writer 
points  out  that  Fuchs  really  built  upon  his  predecessor.  Otto  Bbunfbih,  whose  vofaune 
stands  as  the  first  recognized  work  on  scientific  botany  of  the  new  era.  Bbunvbis'  illustrsr 
tions,  though  not  so  numerous  nor  so  elaborate  as  those  of  Fuchs  were  far  more  accurate  u 
to  detail.  Brunfels  was  a  poor  man  and  probably  made  the  drawings  himself.  Some  d 
these  were  very  poorly  copied  by  Fuchs'  illustrators  in  their  early  drawings.  Bbuntsu 
was  much  ahead  of  his  time  in  presenting  detail,  which  he  faithfully  drew  but  did  not  nnde- 
stand.  The  writer  cites  many  illustrations  from  both  Fuchs  and  Bbunteia  to  make  clear  the 
points  in  his  argument.  "The  work  of  Brunfbls  and  Fuchs  covers  the  whole  province  of  the 
fundamentals  of  botanical  illustration."  ''The  addition  of  special  botanical  details,  as  accu- 
rate drawings,  or  neat  combination  in  a  diagram  of  established  convention,  is  again  exemplified 
by  Fuchs;  while  the  clearness  of  line-reproduction  expressed  in  the  work  of  Speckle  puts  to 
shame  modem  methods  of  line  process-work."  The  illustrations  in  Gkbabd  and  Pabxinsos 
are  considered  to  have  degenerated  from  the  standards  set  by  Bbunfels  and  Fuchs.— X.  M. 
Wiegand. 

922.  Cook,  Mel  T.  Byron  David  Halsted.  Bot.  Gaz.  67:  169-170.  /  fig.  Feb.,  1919- 
A  biographical  sketch  with  portrait. 

923.  Dbmoblaine,  J.  La  n6ce88it6  d'un  service  forestler  d'arm^  sous  Tanclen  Hffmt, 
[The  need  for  an  army  forest  service.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  Fordts  57 :  229-290.  1919. — See  Bot.  Abeta. 
5,  Entry  179. 

924.  [DoDQB,  B.  O.]  Index  to  American  mycologlcal  literature.  Mycologia  12:  112-114. 
1920. 

925.  DoiDQB,  Ethbl  M.  The  rdle  of  bacteria  in  plant  diseases.  [Presidential  addrea, 
South  African  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  Kingwilliamstown,  July,  1919.]  South  African  Jour.  ScL  16: 
65-92.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2031. 

926.  Fitting,  Hans.  Zur  Jahrhundertfeier  der  Bonner  Universitlt.  Die  BntwicUflOg 
der  Naturwissenscbaften  an  der  Bonner  UnivprsitXt  seit  ihre  Begrundong.  Botanik.  [Tte 
development  of  botany  during  the  past  century  at  the  University  of  Bonn.]  NaturwiBsenschifteo 
7:'  571-576.  1919. — ^This  is  a  historical  survey.  Nbes  von  E^bnbbck,  Sachs,  PrarriB, 
Hanstbbn,  and  Stbasbubgbb  are  among  those  who  contributed  to  the  prestige  of  botany 
at  Bonn.— Orton  L.  Clark. 

927.  FBANgois,  L.  Notice  sur  Achille  Mfintz.  Rev.  G6n.  Bot.  32:  5-14.  PortniL 
1920.— An  account  of  the  researches  of  A.  Mt^NTZ  (1846-1917),  which  included  investigatioiis 
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of  the  sugars  found  in  fungi  and  their  relation  to  respiration;  nitrification  in  the  soil  through 
the  agency  of  living  organisms;  organized  and  soluble  ferments;  the  r61e  of  ammonia  in  the 
nutrition  of  higher  plants;  the  effect  of  light  on  assimilation;  the  relation  of  the  composition 
of  forage  plants  to  the  formation  of  milk  sugar  by  animals;  and  the  chemical  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  ripening  of  starchy  and  oleaginous  seeds. — L.  W,  Sharp. 

928.  Fyson,  p.  F.  Editorial.  Jour.  Indian  Hot.  1:  1-2.  Sept.,  1919.— The  Journal  of 
Indian  Botany  has  been  started  to  provide  a  means  of  publishing  botanical  work  done  in 
India,  which  would  not  naturally  find  a  home  in  existing  botanical  journals  of  that  coun- 
try, especially  in  branches  other  than  floristic  and  agricultural  botany.  To  be  issued  monthly, 
and  to  contain  original  matter  and  abstracts. — C.  S.  Gager. 

^>'     929.  Gershbnfbld,  Loins.    Galen,  a  sketch.    Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.   9:   520-522. 
1920. 

930.  GoEBBL,  K.  Ernst  Stahl  zum  Ged&chtnis.  [In  memory  of  Ernst  Stahl.]  Naturwis- 
senschaften  8:  141-146.    1920. 

931.  Groves,  Jambs.  Cornelius  Varley,  1781-1873.  Jour.  Botany  58:  50-53.  1920. 
V ablet's  mother  was  probably  a  direct  descendant  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  imme- 
diate family  showed  strong  artistic  tendencies.  Cornelius,  unlike  his  brother,  developed  also 
a  marked  ability  as  an  instrument  maker,  especially  of  optical  instruments.  The  main  reason 
for  considering  him  as  a  botanist  lies  in  his  remarkable  paper  on  Chara  published  in  1849 
("on  Chara  vulgaris/*  Trans.  Microsc.  Soc.  2:  93-104.  1849)  before  Alexander  Bbaun's 
work  appeared.  In  this  he  saw  clearly  many  of  the  details  of  cellular  construction  that  were 
later  brought  out  by  Braun. — K.  M,  Wiegand, 

932.  Guthrie,  John  D.  Early  English  forest  regulations.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  530-541* 
1920. — Presents  English  forest  customs  and  usages  dating  back  to  the  14th  century.  The 
personnel  of  a  forest,  its  administration,  grazing  uses  and  silviculture  are  described. — E.  N, 
Munns. 

933.  Holmes,  E.  M.  The  manna  of  scripture.  Chem.  and  Druggist  92 :  25-26.  1920.— 
The  manna  of  Moses  has  been  ascribed  to  various  bushes  or  small  trees,  such  as  Tamarix 
gallica,  var.  manniferaj  yielding  saccharine  exudations,  of  some  value  as  food,  for  sweetening 
cakes,  etc.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  it  was  of  fungous  origin,  or  a  lichen, — ^perhaps  Leco" 
nora  esculentay  var.  mannifera.  Swann,  in  his  recent  book  "Fighting  the  slavedriver  in  central 
Africa,"  writes  as  follows  (p.  116) :  "It  was  whilst  passing  through  this  district  (the  high  pla- 
teau which  separates  Lakes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika),  composed  mostly  of  sandstone  and  gran- 
ite, and  occupied  by  the  Amambwi  tribe,  that  I  was  shown  a  very  curious  white  substance 
very  similar  to  porridge.  It  was  found  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  rose.  On  exami- 
nation it  was  found  to  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the  manna  ....  of  the  Israel- 
ites.   In  appearance  it  resembled  coriander  seed,  was  white  in  color  like  hoar  frost,  sweet  to 

t  the  taste,  melted  in  the  sun  and  if  kept  over  night  was  full  of  worms  in  the  morning.  It 
i  required  to  be  baked  if  you  intended  to  keep  it  for  any  length  of  time.  It  looked  as  if  it  were 
deposited  on  the  ground  in  the  night.  The  only  suggestion  I  could  think  of  was  that  it  might 
be  a  mushroom  sgawn,  as  on  the  spot  where  it  melted,  tiny  fungi  sprung  up  the  next  night." 
"DST  WoREEfXSlTamedricariEiis^^  of  this  African  district,  confirms  Swann's  s  tatements 

but  says  that  this  "manna"  is  of  rare  occurrence. — Because  of  the  Great  Rift  valley,  which 
extends  from  the  Lebanons  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  is  evidently  the  bed  of  a  formerly 
great  river,  it  is  fully  possible  for  a  cryptogamic  plant  to  be  found  in  widely  separated  loca- 
tions in  this  valley  where  the  conditions  are  suitable  for  its  development.  A  possibility  of 
identifying  the  manna  of  Scripture  lies  here,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  preserved 
specimens  and  samples  of  the  soil  where  they  are  obtained. — E.  N,  Gathercoal. 

934.  Howard,  L.  O.  Recollections  of  the  early  days  of  the  Biological  Society.  Proc.  Biol. 
Soc.  Washington  [D.  C]  32:  271-280.  1919. — Reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  the  Biological 
Society  of  Washington  are  related. — /.  C.  GUman. 
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935.  HuABD,  V.-A.  Le  Naturaliste  Canadien.  [The  Canadian  Naturalist.]  Naturalkte 
Canadien  45:  97-101.  Jan.,  1919. — ^An  appeal  to  subscribers.  Founded  in  1868  by  L'Aaai 
Pbovanchek,  the  only  French  scientific  periodical  published  by  Canadian  French,  or  in 
America,  or  possibly  in  any  country  outside  France. — A.  H.  MacKay. 

936.  HuARD,  V.-A.  L'abb6  Provancher.  [Continued  from  Naturaliste  Canadien  4S:  17- 
18.  1918.]  Naturaliste  Canadien  45:  134-138.  1919.— A  biographical  sketch  with  special 
reference  to  the  history  of  Le  Naturaliste  Canadien.    [To  be  continued.] — A.  H,  MacKay. 

937.  Jackson,  B.  Daydon.  Prltzers  "Index."  Jour.  Roy.  Hortic.  Soc.  45: 14-21.  1919. 
— A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Georq  August  Piutzel,  together  with  an  outline  of  a  project  to  pub- 
lish, under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  revision  of  his  "Iconum  Botani- 
carum  Index  Locupletissimus,"  completed  in  1865  and  now  out  of  print.  There  is  no  printed 
record  of  the  many  excellent  figures  published  during  the  last  53  years.  The  original  PritKl 
contained  about  107,000  entries,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  new  edition  will  include  at  least 
125,000  additional  entries.  All  botanical  plates  are  to  be  cited  under  the  names  employed 
by  those  responsible  for  the  plates.  The  pictures  printed  in  such  horticultural  journals  ai 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  Garden,  and  their  foreign  equivalents,  are  to  be  quoted.—/.  K. 
Shaw. 

938.  Kbaemer,  Henbt.  Life  and  work  of  Charles  Tanret.  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  91: 
265-270.  1919.— An  account  of  the  life  activities  of  Chables  Tanret,  the  French  pharmacist, 
who  died  July  29,  1917.  The  author  reviews  Tanret's  scientific  achievements,  including  his 
studies  on  the  active  principles  of  ergot  and  pomegranate  bark  and  the  detection  of  albunun, 
peptones  and  alkaloids. — Anton  Hogatadf  Jr. 

939.  Kbemers,  Edward.  Professor  Alexander  Tschirch.  [Sketch  with  portrait.]  Jour. 
Amer.  Pharm  Assoc.  9:  359-360.    1920. 

940.  Leopold,  Aldo.^<  Forestry  of  the  prophets.  Jour.  Forestry  18:  412-419.  1920.— 
Excerpts  from  the  Old  Testament  showing  that  some  of  the  Jewish  prophets  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  forests,  and  forest  products. — E.  N,  Munns. 

941.  Lister,  G.  Mycetozoa  Irom  Cornwall.  Jour.  Botany  58:  127-130.  1920.— See  Boi 
Absts.  6,  Entry  791. 

942.  Maheux,  George.  La  protection  des  plants  chez  lea  Romains.  [The  pxotectkm  ti 
plants  among  the  Romans.]  Naturaliste  Canadien  45:  146-157.  1919. — The  author  refers  to 
Theophrastus'  "History  of  plants,"  Varro's  "De  re  rwtica,**  Cato  the  Elder's  "Treatise  on 
agriculture,"  Virgil's  "Georgics,"  Pliny  the  Elder's  "Natural  history,"  Columella's  **Treit- 
ise  on  agriculture,"  and  Palladius'  works  on  the  same  subject;  also  to  the  "Voyage  agriook 
chez  les  anciens,"  published  in  1898  by  I'abbd  Bbaubedon.  The  subject  is  treated  luda 
three  general  subdivisions,  cereals,  legumes,  and  fruit  trees. — A.  H,  MacKay. 

943.  Mabshall,  T.  Dabnet.  The  work  of  an  Alabama  plant  wizard.  Flower  Grower  6: 
97.  1919.— The  work  of  L.  H.  Read,  of  Deer  Park,  Alabama,  is  briefly  described.--1f.iV. 
CluU. 

944.  Martin,  George  W.  An  early  American  record  of  mushroom  poisoning.  Myco- 
logia  12:  53-54.  1920. — Author  presents  a  unique  inscription  on  a  tombstone  dated  16$^ 
which  tells  of  two  boys  who  died  as  a  result  of  eating  mushrooms. — H,  R,  Rosen. 

945.  Mattiholo,  Oreste.  Sul  pr^udizio,  che  i  fichl  secchl  e  le  castagne  secche  o  cmde 
focciano  sviluppare  e  crescere  1  pidocchi  sul  capo  di  chi  11  mangia.  [Concerning  the  superstltiooi 
belief  that  dried  figs  and  dried  or  raw  chestnuts  produce  lice  on  the  heads  of  those  who  ett 
these  fruits.]  Nuovo  Gior.  Bot.  Italiano  26:  46-57.  1919. — ^Many  people  believe  that  the  eat- 
ing of  figs  and  chestnuts  causes  the  development  of  lice.    This  superstition  is  traceable  to 
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the  fact  that  members  of  the  Acari  are  both  plant  and  animal  parasites.  The  eating  of  these 
minute  insects  together  with  the  fruits  neither  affects  the  digestion  nor  does  it  engender  lice 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  eat  them. — Ernst  Artschwagtr. 

946.  MoNTBMARTiNi,  LuiGi.  Rodolfo  Fameti.  Revist.  Pathol.  Veg.  9:  121-125.  1919.— 
RoDOLFo  Farneti,  ''Ubero  docente"  of  vegetable  pathology  in  the  Royal  University  of 
Pavia,  died  Jan.  18,  1919.  While  his  field  of  observation  was  broad,  he  specialized  along  the 
lines  of  mycology  and  phytopathology.  A  list  of  his  published  work  in  these  lines  is  given, 
with  some  comments. — F,  M,  Blodgeil. 

947.  MuRBiLL,  W.  A.  Dr.  William  Gilson  Farlow.  Mycologia  11:  318.  1919.— A  brief 
account  of  Dr.  Farlow'b  life.--See  also  Hot.  Absts.  6,  Entries  916,  956,  963,  1463,  and 
1470.— H.  R,  Rosen, 

948.  MuRRiLL,  W.  A.  Pier  Andrea  Saccardo.  Mycologia  12: 164.  1920.— A  brief  account 
of  Saccardo's  life. — H,  R.  Rosen, 

949.  Parish,  S.  B.  A  supplementary  bibliography  of  the  southern  California  flora.  Bull. 
Southern  California  Acad.  Sci.  19:  24-29.  1920. — ^The  author  completes  to  date  a  bibliography 
begun  in  the  same  journal  (volumes  8  and  9).  Southern  California  is  imderstood  to  have  as 
its  northern  limit  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Kern,  and  Inyo  counties. — Roxana  S,  Ferris . 

050.  Paterno,  E.  Origlni  e  sviluppo  della  crioscopla.  [Origin  and  development  of  cryo- 
scopy.]    Gaz.  Chim.  Italiana  49:  381^11.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  2144. 

951.  Paul,  David.  On  the  earlier  study  of  fungi  in  Britain.  Trans.  British  Mycol.  Soc. 
6:  91-103.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1142. 

952.  Pearson,  Wm.  Ht.  William  Hobson.  Bryologist  23:  36-37.  1920.— A  brief  note 
concerning  the  life  and  work  of  the  brothers  Edward  and  Wiluam  Hobbon  with  a  request 
for  further  information  about  the  latter. — E.  B,  Chamberlain, 

953.  Putt,  Charles  C.  A  short  history  of  lichenology.  Bryologist  22:  77-85.  1919.— 
The  author  outlines  the  ideas  current  concerning  lichens  from  the  Greeks  to  the  time  of 
Linnaeus  with  some  mention  of  the  ancient  uses  of  the  plants.  The  development  of  system- 
atic study  after  Linnaeus  is  sketched.  Attention  is  given  to  historical  views  of  the  nature 
of  lichens  as  plants,  to  the  ideas  concerning  gonidia,  sexuality^  and  to  present-day  views. — 
Edward  B,  Chamberlain. 

954.  Praeoer,  R.  Ll.  Nathaniel  Colgan.  Irish  Nat.  28:  121-126.  1919.— Obituary  no- 
tice of  an  amateur  naturalist  chiefly  interested  in  botany.  He  edited  the  new  edition  of 
"Cybele  Hibemica"  (1898)  and  was  author  of  "Flora  of  the  County  of  Dublin"  (1904).  Por- 
trait and  list  of  publications. — W,  E,  Praeger, 

955.  Prain,  D.  J.  W.  H.  Trail,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Jour.  Botany  57:  318-321.  1919.— Jabods 
William  Helenus  Trail  was  bom  in  Birsay,  Scotland,  March  4,  1851.  His  love  of  natural 
history  was  early  apparent.  Trail  graduated  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1870,  with 
honors,  and  then  entered  the  faculty  of  medicine,  not  through  interest  in  medicine  but  in 
order  to  obtain  a  further  training  in  science.  Here  his  record  was  also  brilliant,  but  he  laid 
the  study  of  medicine  quickly  aside  when  the  opportimity  came  to  travel  in  the  Amazon 
region.  Following  his  return  his  observations  were  written  up  and  published;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  completed  his  study  in  medicine.  His  accurate  work  suggested  his  appointment  as 
government  botanist  in  British  Guiana,  but  the  retirement  of  Professor  Dickie,  of  Aber- 
deen, led  to  Trail's  appointment  in  his  place,  and  thus  prevented  the  acceptance  of  the 
position  in  Guiana.  At  the  age  of  26  he  took  up  the  work  at  Aberdeen,  which  he  continued 
until  his  recent  death,  forty-two  sessions  in  all.    Trail  was  not  a  fluent  speaker,  but  a  con- 
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vincing  teacher.  His  skill  in  selecting  matter  and  accuracy  in  presenting  this  to  stadents. 
made  his  classes  models  of  pedagogy.  As  a  leader  of  field-excursions  he  could  have  no  superior. 
A  well-equipped  laboratory  has  been  built  up  through  his  efforts.  He  was  elected  Fellov 
of  the  Linnaean  Society  in  1875,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  18d3,  and  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  in  1910.  A  capacity  for  business  led  to  his  being  much  in  demand  in  conzke^ 
tion  with  University  affairs.  After  1892  he  was  dean  of  the  new  faculty  of  science.  Many 
other  activities  drew  upon  his  time.  He  left  endowment  funds  for  the  support  of  vanoos 
local  interests.  These  acts  of  generosity,  however,  represent  but  a  small  part  of  Trie's 
thoughtful  and  unobtrusive  benevolence.  The  range  of  his  knowledge  and  its  accuracy  mn 
phenomenal.  His  sincerity  and  kindness,  as  well  as  his  scholarship,  compelled  regard  tnd 
esteem. — K,  M,  Wiegand. 

956.  Riddle,  L.  W.  William  Gilson  Farlow.  Rhodora  22:  1-8.  Portrait.  1920.— A  bio- 
graphic sketch  of  the  late  Wiluam  Gilson  Farlow,  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  in  Har- 
vard University  from  1879  to  1919.  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entries  916,  947,  963,  1463,  asi 
1470.]— /ome«  P.  Poole. 

957.  Riviere,  C.  Le  jardin  d'essai  d' Alger.  [The  experimental  garden  of  Algiers.]  Be?. 
Hortic.  [Paris]  91:  340-342.  Sept.,  1919. — This  historical  note  on  the  founding  and  estabUsb* 
ing  of  the  experimental  garden  supplements,  by  adding  numerous  details,  a  previous  discus- 
sion on  the  same  topic  (Rev.  Hortic,  June,  1919). — E.  J.  Kraus. 

958.  Roth,  Fiubert.  Great  teacher  of  forestry  retires.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  20^212. 
1  'portrait,  1920. — An  appreciation  of  Professor  Emeritus  B.  E.  Fshnow,  pioneer  in  forestiy 
teaching  and  education. — Cha8,  H,  Otis, 

959.  Small,  James.    The  application  of  botany  in  the  utilization  of  medidsal  pknti. 
Pharm.  Jour.  103:  ld9-201,  213-215,  248-250,  294-296.    1919.— A  review  is  given  of  the  botan- 
ical materia  medica  of  Palaeolithic  man.  Neolithic  man,  the  early  Hindus,  Chinese,  Egyptiaia, 
Persians,  Druids,  Greeks,  Romans  and  aboriginal  Americans.    Mention  is  made  of  the  Chinese 
knowledge  of  Rhubarb  as  a  purge  in  2700  B.  C,  of  the  two  kinds  of  Indian  Hemp  plants  in  1200 
B.  C,  and  of  the  Chinese  Royal  Botanical  Garden  of  111  B.  C;  also  of  the  outstanding  fiei 
in  all  of  this  early  materia  medica  of  the  prominent  use  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  with  the 
probability  that  the  use  of  Opium  was  known  to  Paleolithic  man.    The  adoption  by  Westen 
Europe  of  foreign  drugs  brought  back  by  early  explorers  and  especially  through  medical  and 
botanical  exploration  is  noted. — The  introduction  of  medicinal  plants  into  medical  praetke 
is  described  under  the  headings:  Discovery,  Recommendation,  Experimentation,  Secret  Rem- 
edy Stage,  Permanent  exploitation.    Under  Permanent  exploitation,  reference  is  made  to  tbe 
full  botanical  description  of  the  plant,  its  cultivation,  the  determination  of  its  active  prio- 
ciples  and  its  economic  production.     In  the  chapter  entitled  Present  applications,  reference 
is  made  to  present-day  medical  and  botanical  exploration  under  the  auspices  of  national  gor- 
emments,  scientific  societies  and  manufacturing  firms.    Botanical  gardens  and  drug  fanns^ 
investigations  in  microscopic  pharmacognosy,  phytochemistry,   ecology  and  genetics  ire 
discussed. — The  last  chapter  is  on  Future  applications,  discussed  under  the  headings:  Dis- 
covery, Experimentation,  Suggested  organization   and  Suggested   researches.     Among  tbe 
many  suggestions  made  by  the  author  are  the  following:    (1)  A  [British]  pharmaceutical  re- 
search committee,  with  25  per  cent  of  its  membership  eminent  botanists,  who  would  hare  tte 
influence  necessary  to  secure  facilities  for  work  on  medicinal  plants  in  university  and  other 
institutions  where  the  experimental  plant-growing  and  plant-breeding  would  be  under  expert 
botanical  control.     (2)  A  quarterly  journal  or  bulletin  issued  by  this  committee,  to  contaia 
not  only  abstracts  of  completed  researches,  but  some  account  of  the  progress  of  unfinished 
work. — ^Many  examples  and  illustrations  are  introduced  and  scores  of  plant  names  are  men- 
tioned.— E.  N.  Gathercoal. 

960.  Smith,  Annie  Morrill.    Obituary  [of  Miss  Lura  L.  Perkins].     Bryologist  23: 1 
1920. — A  notice  of  Miss  Perrine's  life  and  work. — E.  B.  Chamberlain. 
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961.  Stone,  R.  E.  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Branch  of  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society.    Mycologia  12:  43^45.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1366. 

962.  Swingle,  Walteb  T.  More  about  Loureiio.  Amer.  Bot.  26:  28.  1920.— Additions 
and  corrections  for  a  longer  article,  which  appeared  in  same  journal,  Nov.,  1919. — IF.  JV.  ChiAA, 

963.  [Vines,  S.  H.J  WUliam  Gilson  Farlow.  Ann.  Botany  33:  15-16.  1919.— See  also 
Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entries  916,  947,  956,  1463,  and  1470. 

964.  Wright,  I.  A.  The  history  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies.  Louisiana 
Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  62 :  414-415.  Ibid.  63 :  14-15,  108-109,  222-223,  237-239,  414- 
415.  1919. — The  history  is  written  from  documents,  mostly  unpublished,  that  exist  in  the 
archives  of  the  Indies,  Seville,  Spain.  The  development  of  the  industry  is  traced  from  the 
first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. — C  W,  Edgerton. 

BOTANICAL  EDUCATION 

C.  Stuabt  Gageb,  Editor 
Alfred  Gundebsen,  Aaaiatant  Editor 

965.  Anontmous,  The  annual  meeting,  Science  Masters'  Association.  Biology  in  the 
school  science  course.  School  Sci.  Rev.  [London]  1 :  79-84.  1919. — Brief  discussions  by  a  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

966.  Anonthoub.  Descriptive  guide  to  the  grounds,  buildings  and  collections  [New 
York  Bot.  Gard.J.    Bull.  New  York  Bot.  Gard.  10:  89-212.     PL  199-226,    1  map.    1920. 

967.  Anontmous.    Naturschutz.    [Preservation  of  natural  sites.]    Forstwiss,  Centralbl. 
41 :  333-336.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1015. 

968.  Anontmous.  A  great  artist  of  nature.  [Rev.  of:  Thorbubn,  Archibald.  A  natur- 
alist's sketch  book.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.:  London,  1919.]  Nature  104:  432-433.  1920. 
— **This  century  has  produced  two  great  artists  of  nature — ^namely,  Joseph  Wolf  and  Archi- 
bald Thorburn.''  The  volume  contains  60  plates,  chiefly  of  birds  and  other  animals,  but 
also  some  of  plant  life. — 0.  A.  Stevens. 

969.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  Duncan,  F.  Martin.  Insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  in  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden.]    Nature  104:  467.    1920. 

970.  Anonymous.  The  study  of  the  familiar.  [Rev.  of:  Downing,  E.  R.  A  source  book 
of  biological  nature-study.]    Nature  104:  465-466.    1920. 

971.  Britton,  N.  L.  Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Director-in-Chief  [New  York  Bot.  Gard.] 
for  the  year  1919.  Bull.  New  York  Bot.  Gard.  10:  213-306.  1920.— Contams  a  general  report 
and  special  reports  of  assistants,  curators,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  financial  reports. — E,  A,  Bessey, 

972.  DxTBRANT,  R.  G.  Ions  in  solution.  School  Sci.  Rev.  [London]  1:  7>11.  1919.— 
Abrhenius  recently  said  ionic  dissociation  theory  holds  field  against  all  others.  Its  impor- 
tance is  such  that  reference  to  it  should  be  made  in  regular  elementary  laboratory  work. — 
A.  Gundersen. 

973.  Evans,  E.  Price.  Local  ecology  as  a  basis  of  school  botany.  School.  Sci.  Rev.  [Lon- 
don] 1:  113-122.  June,  1919. — The  physiographic  ecology  of  a  region  near  Durham,  England, 
is  presented  as  a  possible  basis  for  the  botany  courses  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  region 
affords  many  different  types  of  vegetation.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  is  somewhat 
advanced. — Norman  Taylor. 
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974.  OwBN,  J.  H.  School  nAtunl  history  societies.  I.  Felsted  School  Scientific  SodeCj. 
School  Sci.  Rev.  [London]  1 :  42-44.  1919. — This  society  was  founded  in  1877  and  has  sections 
in  botany,  geology,  ornithology  and  other  subjects. — A.  Gundersen. 

975.  Whitney,  W.  Science  of  plant  life.  [Rev.  of:  Tbanbeau,  E.  N.  Science  of  pliM^t 
life.  SSe  p.,  194  fig.  World  Book  Co.:  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  1919.]  Plant  Worid 
22:  24S-249.    1919. 

CYTOLOGY 

GiLBBBT  M.  Smith,  Editor 
G.  S.  Brtan,  AaaistarU  Editor 

976.  Adams,  J.  F.  Sexual  fusions  and  development  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  Perider- 
miums.  Pennsylvania  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  160:  31-76.  5  pi.  (1919.)  1920.—  See  Boi 
Absts.  6,  Entry  1214. 

977.  Allen,  Charles  E.    The  basis  of  sex  inheritance  in  Sphaerocarpos.    Proc.  Amer. 
Phil.  Soc.  58:  289-316.    B8  fig,    1919.— Plants  of  Sphaerocarpos  Donnellii  were  successfully 
cultivated  under  greenhouse  conditions  in  pots  kept  in  a  Wardian  case.     Although  modificft- 
tions  in  the  form  of  the  thallus  occur  when  plants  are  grown  under  cultivation,  the  chAnses 
brought  about  by  environmental  conditions  do  not  bring  about  any  loss  of  function  on  the  part 
of  the  sex  organs  or  of  the  gametes.    Fertilization  was  easily  secured  and  sporophytes  were 
formed  in  abundance.    Spores  of  S.  Donnellii  invariably  remained  united  in  tetrads.   Tbe 
differences  which  distinguish  female  from  male  plants  result  from  differences  in  the  spores  that 
are  to  give  rise  to  them.    Of  the  spores  formed  by  the  division  of  a  single  mother  cell,  two  bear 
female  potentialities  and  two  male  potentialities.    There  was  found  to  be  no  marked  differ- 
ence between  female  producing  and  male  producing  spores  in  their  capacity  for  germination, 
but  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  germination  was  noted.    Cells  of  the  female  gametophyte  pve 
eight  chromosomes,  of  which  one  is  much  longer  and  thicker  than  any  of  the  others;  the 
remaining  seven  differ  in  length  among  themselves.    Seven  of  the  chromosomes  of  the  male 
also  vary  in  length  among  themselves  and  seem  to  correspond  to  the  seven  smaller  ones  of 
the  female;  the  eighth  chromosome  of  the  male  is  very  small.    Of  the  four  nuclei  formed  is 
the  spore  mother  cell,  two  sister  nuclei  and  spores  receive  a  large  chromosome  each.    Since 
the  large  chromosome  is  always  present  in  the  cells  of  the  female  and  never  in  those  of  the 
male,  a  spore  receiving  a  large  chromosome  necessarily  develops  into  a  female  gametophyte; 
a  spore  receiving  a  small  chromosome  develops  into  a  male  gametophyi;e.     The  sex  chromo- 
somes of  Sphaerocarpos  are  compared  to  the  X  and  Y  chromosomes  of  animals,  the  female 
possessing  in  this  case  an  X  element,  and  the  male  a  Y  element.    The  size  differences  between 
plants  of  opposite  sex  are  determined  by  the  difference  in  chromosome  bulk  which  influences 
the  rate  of  cell  growth  and  cell  division.    A  second  category  of  sex  characters  results  from 
other,  still  unknown,  specific  peculiarities  of  the  sex  chromosomes.     [See  also  Hot.  Absts.  4, 
Entry  486.]— If  ando  Weniger. 

978.  Bezssonoff.  Sur  Tobtention  exp^rimentale  de  ia  sexuality  chez  les  champigDOOS  et 
orients  sur  la  structure  typique  du  plasma  sexuel.  [On  the  initiation  of  sexual  reprodoctioi 
in  fungi  by  experimental  means,  and  the  existence  of  a  c3rtoplasmic  structure  peculiar  to  tke 
sexual  process.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  288-290.  1920. — See  Bot.  Absts.  6, 
Entry  1344. 

979.  Brtan,  Geo.  S.  The  fusion  of  the  ventral  canal  cell  and  egg  in  ^hagnum  subst- 
cundtmi.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  223-230.  S  pi.  1920. — Author  reviews  briefly  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  archegonium  of  Sphagnum^  ^^ith  special  reference  to  the  egg  and  the  ventral 
canal  cell.  The  ventral  canal  cell  regularly  persists  and  is  very  variable  in  size.  Its  proto- 
plast and  that  of  the  egg  round  off  and  the  wall  between  them  disintegrates,  the  two  c^ 
thus  lying  side  by  side  in  the  venter  of  the  archegonium.    In  a  number  of  cases,  in  material 
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ollected  in  December,  a  fusion  was  discovered  not  only  between  these  two  protoplasts  but 
Iso  between  their  nuclei.  The  behavior  of  the  chromatin  could  not  be  clearly  seen,  but  the 
hromatic  material  from  the  two  nuclei  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  intermingled.  Cases  were 
ound  where  the  ventral  canal  cell  had  disintegrated;  in  other  instances  the  egg  had  disinte- 
rated  and  the  ventral  canal  cell  remained  functional. — E,  W,  SinnoiL 

960.  Caster,  Nellie.  Studies  on  the  chloroplastlds  of  Desmids  in.  X.  The  chloro- 
lasts  of  Cosmarim.    Ann.  Botany  34:  265-286.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1191. 

981.  CoNKLiN,  E.  G.  The  mechanism  of  evoltttlon.  Set.  Monthly  10:  496-515.  1920.— 
lee  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1987. 

982.  Danqeard,  Pierre.  Sur  I'^voltttion  dtt  systdme  vacuolaire  chez  les  Gymnospermes. 
The  development  of  the  vacuoles  in  Gjrmnosperms.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 
74-477.  8  fig.  1920. — Larix  europeay  Taxua  baccataj  and  Gingko  biloba  were  studied  in  liv- 
Dg  condition  by  means  of  intravital  stains.  Vacuomes,  spheromes  and  plastidomes  may  be 
ound  in  the  same  living  cell.  An  especial  study  is  made  of  the  vacuome  in  which  metachro- 
aatin  exists  in  young  cells  as  grains  which  enlarge  and  fuse  into  a  network  which  may  be 
pread  throughout  the  cytoplasm.  From  this  network  are  later  formed  the  vacuoles. — C,  H. 
\nd  W.  K.  Farr. 


083.  Danqeard,  P.-A.  Plastidome,  vacuome  et  sph^rome  dans  Selaginella  Kraussiana. 
Plastidomes,  vacuomes  and  spheromes  of  Selaginella  Kraussiana.]  Compt.  Kend.  Acad.  Sci. 
'aris  170:  301-306.  1  pi.  1920. — ^The  author,  as  in  earlier  writings,  distinguishes  three  types 
)f  structures  which  are  usually  referred  to  as  mitochondria  or  chondriosomes :  namely,  plas- 
idomes,  vacuomes  and  spheromes.  All  are  stained  black  by  iron  haematoxylin.  Selaginella 
ifords  excellent  material  for  the  study  because  of  the  few  large  chloroplasts.  The  chloro- 
»last  arises  from  a  small  band  lying  appressed  to  the  nuclear  membrane,  which  stains  deeply 
nth  iron  haematoxylin  and  divides  just  prior  to  cell-division.  Successive  divisions  of  this 
>and,  which  is  called  the  ''mitoplast,"  give  rise  to  several  chloroplasts.  Mitoplasts  are 
ound  in  meristematic  tissue,  young  leaves,  cortex  of  the  stem,  vascular  tissue,  root  tips,  and 
Q  the  primordia  of  sporangia. — In  the  vacuoles  are  metachromatic  corpuscles  which  com- 
pose the  vacuome.  They  react  to  the  Regaud  stain  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  mitoplasts. 
ia  the  vacuoles  fuse  in  the  maturing  of  the  cells  the  vacuomes  may  remain  single  or  group 
hemselves  into  chains  or  ribbons.  They,  however,  always  remain  within  the  vacuole  though 
he  vacuolar  membrane  may  not,  in  some  instances,  be  readily  distinguishable. — The  spher- 
omes are  composed  of  ordinary  microsomes  isolated  or  associated  in  pairs  or  even  chains. 
rhey  are  never  enclosed  within  a  vacuole. — The  cytoplasm  of  old  cells  is  differentiated  into 
ibrils  along  which  the  microsomes  migrate.  These  fibrils  may,  therefore,  appear  to  be  of 
.he  nature  of  mitochrondria  and  have  been  referred  to  erroneously  as  chondrioconts.  The 
kuthor  is  in  favor  of  discarding  the  terms  mitochondria,  chondriosomes,  chondrioconts,  and 
ihondriomites,  and  substituting  the  terms  vacuomes  (metachromes  and  metachromatic 
torpuscles),  plastidomes  (mitoplasts  and  plastids),  spheromes  (microsomes)  and  fibrils  of 
,he  cytoplasm,  which  he  considers  have  more  precise  significance. — C.  H.  and  W,  K.  Parr. 

984.  Emberqer,  L.  £volution  du  chrondriome  chez  les  cryptogames  vasculaires.  [The 
levelopment  of  chondriosomes  in  vascular  cryptogams.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 
582-284.  6  fig.  1920. — Two  types  of  mitochondria  are  found  in  the  root  of  Athyrium  Filix^ 
eminaj  which  differ  slightly  in  the  intensity  of  their  staining  reaction  and  in  their  size.  One 
^ves  rise  to  plastids,  the  function  of  the  other  is  unknown.  The  author  prefers  to  apply  the 
,enn  mitochondria  to  the  plastid-forming  bodies  as  well  as  to  those  structures  whose  func- 
tion is  at  present  unknown. — C.  H.  and  W.  K.  Farr, 

985.  Emberqer,  L.    Evolution  du  chrondriome  dans  la  formation  du  sporange  chez  les 
bogdres.    [The  history  of  the  chondriosome  during  the  formation  of  the  sporangium  of  the- 
•cms.]    Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  469-471.    7  fig.    1920.— In  young  sporangia  dt 
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Scolopendrium  vtUgarCj  and  Asplenium  RtUa-muraria  are  found  lenticular  and  rod-shaped 
chloroplasts,  chondriocontes  and  granular  mitochondria.  In  the  spore  mother-cellfl  the 
chloroplasts  undergo  transformation  into  chondriocontes  which  stain  more  deeply  in  later 
stages.  Chondriomites  are  also  present  at  this  stage.  The  chondriocontes  dissociate  into 
mitochondrial  granules  before  the  reduction  division  begins,  which  persist  throughout  these 
divisions  as  granular  chondriosomes.  In  the  spore  they  give  rise  to  chloroplasts  and  mito- 
chondrial bodies  of  various  forms.  There  thus  occurs  during  spore-formation  a  mitochondml 
reversibility. — C.  H.  and  W,  K,  Fair. 

986.  Evans,  Arthur  T.  Embryo  sac  and  embryo  of  Pentstemon  secundifloms.  Bot. 
Gaz.  67:  427-437.    1  pi,    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  996. 

987.  Falqui,  G.  n  processo  di  fecondazione  nella  Thellsia  planifolia  (BflU)  MatteL  {Fa- 
tilizatlon  in  Thellsia  planifolia  (Mill)  Bffattei.]  Nuovo  Gior.  Bot.  Italiano  26:  221-234.  1919. 
— Observations  show  that  Thelisia  planifolia  is  malacophilous  and  reproduces  asexually  by 
means  of  bubils,  which  germinate  in  the  fall  and  give  rise  to  new  plants. — Ernst  Artsehwager, 

988.  FosTEB,  Nathan.  Colloids  and  living  phenomena.  Sci.  Monthly  9:  465-473.  9fg. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1396. 

989.  Gard,  MAdAric.  Division  chez  Buglena  llmosa  Gard.  [The  cell-division  of  Eagfeoi 
limosa  Gard.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  291-292.  1920.  Cytokinesis  in  this  spe- 
cies is  by  internal  cell-division  rather  than  by  a  simple  longitudinal  splitting.  The  4,  8,  16 
or  even  32  daughter  cells  remain  as  irregular  masses  within  the  membrane  of  the  old  mother 
cell.  They  may  be  arranged  in  either  one  or  two  planes,  and  each  contain  a  nucleus,  a  primi- 
tive chloroplast,  some  pyrenoids,  and  much  starch. — C.  H.  and  W.  K.  Farr, 

990.  Graham,  Margaret.  Centrosomes  in  fertilization  stages  of  Preissia  qiuidnti 
(Scop.)  Nees.    Ann.  Botany  32:  415-420.     PI,  10,    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1037. 

991.  GuillieIimond,  A.  Sur  les  ^Itoents  figures  du  cjrtoplasme.  [The  stmctmal  ele- 
ments of  the  cjTtoplasm.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  612-615.  5  fig.  1920.  Bodies 
of  mitochondrial  form  are  described  in  the  leaves  of  Iris  germanica.  These  bodies  swell, 
anastomose  and  form  a  network  which  finally  becomes  transformed  into  vacuoles.  The  author 
disagrees  with  Danoeard,  contending  that  these  bodies  are  not  metachromatic  in  nature 
and  that  they  differ  in  their  development  and  in  their  microchemical  reactions  from  the  ebon- 
driosomes  of  animals.  However,  there  are  two  types  of  mitochondria  in  Iris  germanica; 
chondriocontes  which  assimilate  starch  in  young  leaves  and  later  form  plastids,  and  mitochon- 
dria of  a  non-assimilating  nature.  Besides  these  bodies  there  are  small  globules,  probably 
lipoid  in  nature,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  chondriosomes. — C.  H.  and  W.  K. 
Farr. 

992.  GniLLiERMOND,  A.  Sur  revolution  du  chondriome  dans  la  cellule  v6g6tAle.  [Tbe 
evolution  of  the  chondriome  in  the  vegetable  cell.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 194- 
197.  4  fig.  1920. — In  the  study  of  the  root  of  pumpkin  {Cticurhita  pepo)  it  is  found  that  the 
chondriocontes  produce  composite  grains  of  starch.  The  granular  mitochondria  in  the  same 
cells  do  not  seem  to  perform  this  function  although  they  appear  to  be  morphologically  and 
microchemically  identical.  A  similar  physiological  differentiation  occurs  in  the  perianth  of 
the  tulip.  In  the  white  variety  of  tulips  {Tulipa  sp.)  the  chondriocontes  stain  more  hearilT 
than  the  granular  mitochondria.  In  the  yellow  varieties  the  chondriocontes  prodaee 
xanthophyll.—C.  H,  and  W,  K,  Farr, 

993.  Heqner,  Robert  W.  The  relations  between  nuclear  number,  chromatin  susSt 
cytoplasmic  mass  and  shell  characteristics  in  four  species  of  the  genus  ArcelUu  Jour.  Exp. 
Zo6l.  30:  1-95.    47  fig,    Jan.  5,  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  602. 
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994.  Heoner,  Robert  W.  The  effects  of  environmental  factors  upon  the  heritable  char- 
acteristics of  Arcella  dentata  and  A.  polypora.  Jour.  Bxp.  Zool.  29:  427-441.  7  fig.  Nov.  20, 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  601. 

995.  JoNss,  D.  F.  Selective  fertilization  in  pollen  mixtures.  Proc.  Nation.  Acad.  Sci. 
U.  S.  6:  06-70.    /  table.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1700. 

996.  Kbbnb,  M.  Lucille.  Studies  of  zygospore  formation  in  Phycomyces  nitens  Ktmze. 
Trans.  Wisconsin  Acad.  Sci.  19:  119^1219.  S  pi.  17  fi{f.  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry 
1950. 

997.  Manoenot,  G.  Sur  revolution  du  chondriome  et  des  plastes  chez  les  Fucac^s. 
[The  evolution  of  chondriomes  and  plastids  in  the  Fucaceae.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris 
170:  200-201.  1  fig.  1920. — Mitochondria  and  small  phaeoplasts  are  found  in  all  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  oogonium  and  the  formation  of  the  oosphere,  and  also  in  the  fertilized 
egg  and  the  embryo.  It  thus  appears  that  the  phaeoplasts  persist  throughout  the  entire 
life-cycle  in  FucuSf  although  in  young  tissues  and  reproductive  organs  they  are  smaller  and 
more  sensitive  to  reagents.  Fucosane  is  present  at  all  stages  except,  perhaps,  during  the  early 
development  of  the  oogonium. — C.  H.  and  W.  K.  Farr. 

998.  Mascre,  M.  Sur  le  rdle  de  I'assise  nourricidre  du  pollen.  [The  rdle  of  the  ti^tum 
in  pollen.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  168:  1120-1122.  4  fig,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5, 
Entry  1898. 

999.  Mirande,  Robert.  Sur  le  carmin  alunl  et  son  emploi,  combing  avec  celui  du  vert 
d'iode,  en  histologie  v6g6tale.  [Carmine-alum  and  its  use  as  a  counter  stain  with  iodine  green.] 
Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  197-199.  1920. — The  author  finds  that  carmine-alum  is 
not  a  stain  for  cellulose  but  stains  pectic  bodies.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  failure  of 
carmine-alum  to  stain  either  cellulose  fibers,  such  as  those  of  cotton,  or  tissues  from  the  cell- 
walls  from  which  pectic  materials  have  been  extracted.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  stain  macer- 
ated portions  of  carrot  or  filaments  of  certain  algae,  such  as  Cladophora  and  the  Siphonales. 
The  author  also  holds  that  the  staining  of  delignified  tissues  by  iodine-green  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  presence  of  pectic  substances. — C.  H.  and  W.  K.  Farr. 

1000.  Moreau,  Fernand.  Notions  de  technique  microscopique. — ^Application  k  l*6tude 
des  champignons.  [Rudiments  of  microscopical  technique.  Its  application  to  the  study  of 
fungi.]  Bull.  Trimest.  Soc.  Mycol.  France  34:  137-191.  S6  fig.  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4, 
Entry  1131. 

1001.  O'Neal,  Claude  E.  Microsporogenesis  in  Datura  Stramonium.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot. 
Club  47:  231-241.  f  pi.  1920. — In  Datura  Stramonium,  a  favorable  plant  for  cytological 
investigation,  the  bivalent  chromosomes  are  cut  from  the  spirem  thread  as  loops,  which  may 
take  on  twisted  forms,  circles,  or  the  U-shape.  The  bivalents  are  twelve  in  number  and  retain 
their  individuality  very  strikingly  until  the  telophase  of  the  second  division.  No  physical 
basis  was  found  for  occurrence  of  mutants  nor  for  the  Mendelian  characters  studied  by  other 
workers. — P.  A.  Mum. 

1002.  Parmenter,  Charles  L.  The  chromosomes  of  parthenogenetic  frogs.  Jour.  Gen. 
Physiol.  2 :  205-206.    Jan.  20,  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  694. 

1003.  Parmenter,  Charles  L.  Chromosome  number  and  pairs  in  the  somatic  mitoses  of 
Ambystoma  tigrinum.  Jour.  Morph.  33:  169-249.  9  pi.  Dec.  20,  1919. — See  Bot.  Absts.  4, 
Entry  693. 

1004.  Smith,  Bertram  G.  The  individuality  of  the  germ-nuclei  during  the  cleavage  of 
the  egg  of  Cryptobranchus  allegheniensis.  Biol.  Bull.  37:  246-286.  9  pi.  Oct.,  1919.— See 
Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  771. 
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1005.  Stevens,  Neil  E.  The  development  of  the  endosperm  in  Vaccinium  coiymbosum. 
Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  46:  465-468.    4  fig-    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  991. 

1006.  Stomps,  Theo.  J.  Gigas-mutation  mit  und  ohne  Verdoppelung  der  Chromosomeii- 
zahl.  [Gigas  mutation  with  and  without  doubling  of  the  chromosome  number.]  Zeitschr. 
indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  21:  65-90.    S  pi.,  4  fig,    July,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  778. 

1007.  Stobk,  Harvet  E.  Studies  in  the  genus  Taraxacum.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  47: 
199-210.    g  pL    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1770. 

1008.  TiscHLEB,  G.  Untersuchungen  tiber  den  anatomischen  Bau  der  Staub-  und  Fmcht- 
bliitter  bei  Lythrum  Salicaria  mit  Beziehung  auf  das  Illegitimitiltsproblem.  [Studies  of  tiie  aai- 
tomical  structure  of  the  stamens  and  carpels  in  Lythrum  Salicaria  with  reference  to  the  probleo 
of  illegitimacy.]  Flora  11,  12  (Festschrift  Stahl):  162-192.  1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry 
788. 

1009.  Tower,  W.  L.  The  mechanism  of  evolution  in  Leptinotarsa.  Carnegie  Inst.  Wash- 
ington Publ.  263.    via  +  S84  p.,  19  pi,  161  fi{f.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  794. 

1010.  WooDBUBN,  William  L.  Preliminary  notes  on  the  embryology  of  Reboulia  heml- 
sphaerica.    Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  46 :  461-464.     PL  19.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1045. 
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1011.  A  COST  A,  Celsa.  Colecci6n  de  maderas  cubanas.  [Collection  of  Cuban  woods.] 
Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3 :  55.  1920. — ^The  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  of  Cuba  is  said  to  have  a  nearly 
complete  collection  of  the  woods  (about  500)  of  Cuba.  Thirteen  of  these  are  described  in  this 
article  as  to  specific  weight  and  common  uses. — F.  M.  Blodgett. 

1012  Algan,  H.  [Rev.  of:  Huffel,  G.  Bconomie  forestidre.  [Forest  economy.)  Vol 
II,  2nd  ed.  502  p.,  ISl  fig,  1919.)  Bull  Trimest.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Comt6  et  Belfort  13: 
170-176.    1920. 

1013.  Anonymous.  Dalits  forestiers  au  XVIII^  sidcle.  [Forest  trespasses  in  the  eii^teenth 
century.)  Bull.  Trimest.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Comt6  et  Belfort  13 :  168-170.  1920.— A  study 
of  the  court  records  of  Luxeuil  between  1730  and  1760  indicates  that  forest  trespasses  in  the 
eighteenth  century  differed  remarkably  little  from  those  of  today.  Judgments  were  rendered 
in  accordance  with  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1669,  the  severity  of  which  was,  however,  con- 
siderably tempered  in  actual  practice. — S.  T,  Dana. 

1014.  Anonymous.  La  Idgende  de  D^voluy.  [Tlie  legend  of  Devoluy.]  Rev.  Eaux  et 
Forfits  58:  66-68.  1920. — The  canton  of  Devoluy  has  been  cited  by  numerous  authors  as  a 
classic  example  of  the  disastrous  results  of  deforestation,  which  they  assume  to  have  taken 
place  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
A  careful  study  by  M.  Philippe  Arbos  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  that  the  deforesta- 
tion of  the  canton  (if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  wooded)  dates  back  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  seveor 
teenth  century;  and  that  erosion  was  active  as  far  back  as  1458.  The  canton  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  so  severely  as  some  of  its  neighbors.  It  has  decreased  less  in  population, 
agriculture  has  picked  up  somewhat,  and  the  number  of  stock  in  relation  to  the  population 
has  increased  considerably. — S.  T.  Dana. 

1015.  Anonymous.  Naturschutz.  [Preservation  of  natural  sites.]  Forstwiss.  Centralbl 
41 :  333-336.     1919. — There  b  danger,  lest,  with  the  extensive  cultivation  of  moor  and  waste 
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lands  now  under  way,  certain  wild  sites  of  great  aesthetic  and  scientific  value  may  be 
destroyed.  Preservation  of  some  of  the  moors  is  of  especial  importance  for  research  in  zool- 
ogy, botany,  and  geology.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  reserve  from  cultivation  or  affor- 
estation some  areas  of  particular  scientific  interest,  such  as  two  moors  containing  the  dwarf 
birch  (a  relic  of  the  ice-age),  and  various  other  small  moors.  Some  other  waste  lands  should 
also  be  preserved  in  their  wild  state — notably  the  "pontine  hills,''  which  have  a  steppe  flora 
left  from  the  ice-age,  composed  of  such  species  as  Stipa  pennata,  S.  capUlcUaj  Adonis  vernalis, 
Pruntus  fruticosaf  CoronUla  varia  and  Astragaltu!.  These  areas  are  so  small  in  relation  to  the 
total  area  of  moor  and  waste  land  that  no  economic  loss  will  result  from  their  reservation. — 
W.  N,  Sparhawk. 

1016.  Anonymous.  Production  de  bois  aprds  guerre.  [Wood  production  after  the  war.] 
Bull.  Trimest.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Comt6  et  Belfort  13:  162-165.  1920.— A  recent  report 
(reprinted  in  full)  by  M.  Dab  at,  Director-General  of  Waters  and  Forests,  emphasizes  the 
urgent  need  for  the  increased  production  of  saw  timber.  In  order  to  relieve  the  present  situa- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible  he  suggests  the  development  of  transportation  facilities  in  the  less 
accessible  forests  and  the  utilization  of  the  enormous  forest  resources  of  the  French  colonies. 
The  latter  involves  the  education  of  consumers  in  regard  to  the  technical  qualities  of  colonial 
woods,  standardization  of  nomenclature,  and  revision  of  the  tariff  so  that  the  more  common 
colonial  woods  will  not  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  more  precious  ones.  Measures  which 
will  not  yield  tangible  results  for  some  time  include  lengthening  the  rotation  of  coppice  stands; 
maintaining  a  larger  number  of  reserves  in  coppice  under  standards;  converting  coppice 
under  standards  into  high  forest;  converting  hardwood  coppice  of  poor 'yield  into  coniferous 
stands,  particularly  in  mountainous  regions  and  on  poor  soils;  reforestation  of  unproductive 
lands;  and  the  purchase  of  forests  by  the  State,  communities,  and  public  service  corporations 
with  a  view  to  managing  them  for  the  production  of  saw  timber.  M.  Dab  at  also  urges  that 
the  State  assist  private  owners  in  the  handling  of  their  forests;  that  a  service  be  created  for 
the  study  of  forest  statistics  and  forest  economics,  as  well  as  of  the  technical  qualities  and 
uses  of  native,  colonial,  and  foreign  woods;  and  that  forest  experiment  stations  be  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  School  of  Waters  and  Forests. — Nothing  but  commenda- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  program  proposed  by  M.  Dab  at.  But  to  carry  out  such  a  program 
and  to  practice  the  intensive  silviculture  which  it  contemplates,  requires  men  as  well  as 
good  intentions.  It  will  therefore,  remain  merely  a  dead  letter  if  the  administration  persists 
in  its  present  tendency  to  decrease,  rather  than  to  increase,  the  forest  personnel. — S,  T. 
Dana, 

1017.  Anonymous.  Skovenes  Udbytte  1918-1919.  [Total  receipts  and  amount  cut  in  the 
forests,  1918-19,  Denmark.]  Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  5:  135-138.  1920.— The  total  cut 
from  the  Danish  State  forests  during  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  is  given  as  268,948  cubic  meters 
of  material;  about  20  per  cent  above  the  average  cut.  The  total  net  receipts  amounted  to 
4,318,341  crowns.  The  total  forest  area  is  57,118  hectares  and  of  this  the  non-producing  area 
17,439  hectares.  The  net  receipts  for  the  total  forest  area  is  given  as  72.45  crowns  per  hec- 
tare; in  some  cases  this  was  as  high  as  329.27  crowns.  On  the  basis  of  the  valuation  four 
working  circles  yielded  above  15  per  cent  interest,  three  above  10  per  cent  and  eight  above 
0  per  cent;  there  being  in  all  twenty  circles  in  the  producing  forest  area.  (One  hectare  is  2.47 
acres  and  one  crown  usually  28  cents.) — /.  A,  Larsen. 

1018.  Boar,  L.  H.  The  possibilities  of  paper  making  in  Australia.  Australian  Forest. 
Jour.  3:  106-107.  1920. — A  plea  for  a  careful  study  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  its 
establishment  in  Australia. — C.  F.  Koratian. 

1019.  Boas,  L.  H.  Some  lines  of  forest  product  research  in  Australia.  Australian  Forest. 
Jour.  3 :  75-77.  1920. — The  author  believes  that  the  most  fundamental  line  of  forest  research 
needed  in  Australia  today  is  a  complete  investigation  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  all 
timbers  likely  to  be  of  commercial  value. — C.  F.  Korsiian. 
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1020.  BuFFAULT,  PiEBRE.  L'^volutlon  forestl^re,  k  propos  de  la  r6orgaiilzation  lnt6rieiire 
dtt  service  des  eaux  et  forftts.  [The  evoltttion  of  the  forester.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts  58:  57-60. 
1920. — Forest  officers  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the  management  of  the  public  forests 
and  the  supervision  of  fishing.  It  is  of  constantly  increasing  importance  that  they  should 
abo  assist  private  owners  and  communities  in  the  handling  of  their  forest  lands;  secure  at 
least  approximate  information  regarding  the  resources  of  those  forests  not  submitted  to  the 
forest  regime;  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  market  conditions  and  the  wood-using  indus- 
tries; and  encourage  the  development  of  fish  culture.  These  functions  are  already  being  exer- 
cised by  a  number  of  foresters  on  their  own  initiative  with  excellent  results,  and  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  forest  sendee. 
—S,  T.  Dana,  » 

1021.  Cannon,  D.  Le  Douglas.  [Douglas  fir.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts  58:  80.  1920.— 
Douglas  fir  is  not  particularly  exacting  in  its  demands  on  soil  fertility  and  prefers  siliceous  to 
clayey,  and  especially  to  calcareous,  soils.  As  a  general  rule  exotics  should  be  planted  on 
the  best  available  sites  and  given  considerable  attention,  particularly  when  young.— ^.  T, 
Dana. 

1022.  Cardot,  E.  La  reconstitution  fores ti6re.  [Forest  reconstructioii.]  Rev.  Eaux  et 
Fordts  58:  89-92.  1920. — Extracts  are  given  from  the  preface  to  ''£tudes  sur  rAm^nagement 
des  Fordts,"  by  L.  Tassy,  written  shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  principal 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  extracts  are  that  the  national  forests  should  be  improved 
(notably  by  the  conversion  of  coppice  into  high  forest)  and  enlarged,  and  that  adequate 
appropriation  for  the  work  should  be  made.  These  conclusions  are  equally  applicable  today 
in  considering  the  problem  of  repairing  the  damages  to  French  forests  caused  by  the  recent 
war. — S.  T.  Dana. 

1023.  Curtis,  Otis  F.  The  upward  translocation  of  food  in  woody  plants,  n.  Is  tiiere 
normally  an  inward  transfer  of  storage  foods  from  the  roots  of  trunk  to  the  growing  shoots? 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  286-293.    19'20.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1310. 

1024.  DE  LA  Hamblinate,  H.  Valeur  d'avenir  des  baliveaux.  [Future  value  of  reserves.] 
Rev.  Eaux  et  Forfits  58 :  37-39.  1920. — The  future  value  of  reserves  in  coppice  under  standards 
is  of  great  importance  in  evaluating  the  damages  in  areas  devastated  by  the  war.  The  value 
of  trees  of  the  same  age  in  stands  handled  under  the  same  rotation  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  fertility  of  the  site  and  the  vigor  of  the  trees.  A  detailed  example  is  given  of  the 
method  of  calculation  used  by  the  author. — S.  T.  Dana. 

1025.  Gill,  Walter.  Annual  progress  report  upon  state  forest  administration  in  Sooth 
Australia  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919.  12  p.,  6  pi.,  2  maps.  Woods  and  Forests  Dept. 
South  Australia,  1919. — This  is  the  regular  administrative  report  of  the  Department  for  the 
period  mentioned.  It  is  reported  that,  of  392,860  trees  planted,  an  average  of  90.25  per  cent 
were  alive  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  greater  part  being  eucalypts  and  pines.  Pinuspon- 
derosa  was  planted  in  the  Second  Valley  Forest,  with  a  notable  survival.  The  year  showed 
an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures. — C.  F.  Korstian. 

1026.  GuTOT,  Oh.  Deux  devises  de  politique  forestidre.  [Two  schools  of  forest  policy.] 
Rev.  Eaux  et  Forfits  58:  25-28.  1920. — In  a  recent  article  in  the  same  serial,  M.  Rattx  advo- 
cated the  public  control  of  private  cuttings.  Under  pretext  of  conserving  the  public  interest 
he  would  destroy,  without  compensation  and  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  the  very  essence 
of  private  property,  namely,  the  right  of  the  owner  to  dispose  of  his  forest  as  he  sees  fit.  The 
days  when  kings  exercised  complete  control  over  the  property  of  their  subjects  are  past. 
Today  the  citizen  in  France  is  regarded  as  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  Whenever 
the  public  interest  demands  the  placing  of  certain  restrictions  on  the  right  of  property,  theae 
restrictions  must  be  accompanied  by  just  compensation.  Such  control  as  M.  Raux  suggests 
would  be  vigorously  opposed  by  private  owners.    Many  of  these  already  manage  their  forest 
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lands  as  well  as  the  State,  and  the  great  majority  are  ready  to  follow  voluntarily  the  example 
set  by  the  public  forests.  Private  owners  are  not  responsible  for  their  failure  so  far  to  take 
advantage  of  the  law  of  July  2,  1913,  permitting  them  to  place  their  lands  under  the  tech- 
nical direction  of  the  State.  The  regulations  recently  issued  providing  for  the  execution  of 
this  law  will  make  it  possible  for  all  who  care  to  do  so  to  take  advantage  of  it. — The  unf or- 
timate  lowering  in  1906  of  the  penalties  for  forest  trespasses  was  primarily  the  work  of  a 
politician  of  the  ''authoritative"  school,  and  cannot  be  charged  to  the  advocates  of  a  ''lib- 
eral'' forest  policy.  To  withdraw  the  control  over  fishing  bestowed  upon  the  Administration 
of  Waters  and  Forests  in  1896,  as  proposed  by  M.  Raux  in  order  to  make  available  a  larger 
personnel  for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  State  control  of  private  lands,  would  be  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction. — S.  T.  Dana. 

1027.  GuTOT,  On.    Jurlspradence.    [Legal  matters.]    Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts  58:   9-14. 
1920. — Discusses  the  application  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Code  Forestier  and  of  the  law 
of  April  7,  1851,  to  the  clearing  of  land  in  which  both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Engineer 
Corps  are  interested.    [See  also  next  following  Entry,  1028.] — S,  T,  Dana. 

1028.  GuTOT,  Ch.  Jurlspradence.  [Legal  matters.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts  58:  40-41. 
1920. — ^A  forest  owner  is  responsible  for  damage  done  by  rabbits  to  neighboring  property  when 
he  has  not  taken  sufficient  measures  to  restrict  the  rabbits  in  hb  forest  to  a  normal  number. 
[See  also  next  preceding  Entry,  1027.] — S.  T.  Dana. 

1029.  Haugh,  L.  a.  Barkens  likenbevoksnlng  som  ttdtryk  for  bdgens  vaekst.  [Develop- 
ment of  lichens  on  the  bark  of  beech— «n  index  to  growth.]  Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  5: 
86-91.  1  pi.  1920. — The  author  quotes  O.  Gall5b  in  saying  that  the  development  of  lichens 
in  beech  forests  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  available  light  in  late  winter  and  spring, 
that  growth  of  lichens  is  largely  absent  from  young  beeches  which  hold  their  dead  leaves  over 
winter,  and  that  soil  rich  in  organic  mould  and  earthworms  does  not  favor  the  growth  of 
lichens  on  the  ground  because  of  the  constant  turning  over  of  the  leaves,  etc.  The  author 
states  his  own  conclusions  in  saying  that  the  optimum  sites  for  the  growth  of  beech  are  poor 
in  lichen  growth  because  the  trees  grow  rapidly  thereby  shedding  the  outer  layers  of  bark 
often,  and  because  the  denser  stands  allow  insufficient  light.  In  an  ordinary  forest  the 
slower  growing  trees  carry  more  lichens. — /.  A.  Larsen. 

1030.  HiCKEL.  Le  douglas  en  France.  [Douglas  fir  in  France.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts 
58:  5-8.  1920. — Douglas  fir  (the  "green"  variety)  is  less  exacting  in  its  soil  requirements 
than  indicated  by  Httbault  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  same  serial.  It  has  no  aversion  to 
calcareous  soils,  does  not  suffer  from  late  spring  frosts,  but  will  stand  neither  overhead  shade 
nor  the  competition  of  herbaceos  vegetation.  It  does  best  in  western  France,  but  thrives 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  Few  species,  and  certainly  no  native  one,  can  rival  it 
in  rate  of  growth.  It  is  reproduced  more  easily  than  Scotch  pine,  forms  denser  stands,  and 
produces  a  superior  wood.  It  should  be  tried  out  in  the  reforestation  of  devastated  areas. — 
S.  T.  Dana. 

1031.  Jagerschmidt,  J.  L'exploltation  des  coupes  en  regie  en  Alsace  et  en  Lorraine. 
[Logging  by  the  forest  administration  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts  58:  29-36. 
1920. — Logging  by  the  forest  adminstration  has  been  the  rule  for  many  years  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  in  forests  submitted  to  the  forest  r6gime.  It  has  given  excellent  results  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  by  doing  away  with  middlemen,  and  has  reduced  trespasses  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  local  residents  to  obtain  small  quantities  of  sawtimber  and  fuel  at  reason- 
able prices.  A  somewhat  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  handling  of  woods  labor,  the  keep- 
ing of  accounts,  and  the  making  of  sales. — S.  T.  Dana. 

1032.  Jones,  Owen.  Soil  fertility:  Can  it  be  preserved  in  Australian  forests?  Australian 
Forest.  Jour.  3:  71-72.  1920. — The  author  offers  three  proposals:  (1)  Prevent  of  forest  fires. 
(2)  Underplant  eucalypts  with  some  shade-enduring  species  to  act  as  a  soil  cover,  and  inci- 
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dentally  to  clean  and  force  them  up.  (3)  Confine  eucalypts  to  areas  where  soil  and  climatie 
conditions  are  most  favorable  utilizing  poor  areas  for  species  better  calculated  to  preserve 
or  improve  soil  fertility.    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1044.] — C.  F,  Korstian. 

1033.  KiisHYAP,  S.  R.  Abnormal  number  of  needles  in  the  spurs  of  Pinus  longtfdit. 
Jour.  Indian  Bot.  1:  115-119.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1894. 

.  1034.  Kreitmann,  L.  La  conversion  de  la  forftt  domaniale  de  Montiers-siir-Saiilz.  [The 
conversion  of  the  national  forest  of  Montiers-sur-Saulx.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  For6ts  58:  93-99.  1920. 
— Prior  to  1868  the  national  forest  of  MontiersHSur-Saulx  was  handled  as  coppice  under  stan- 
dards, with  a  rotation  of  25  to  30  years.  In  that  year  plans  were  made  to  improve  the  quality 
and  yield  of  the  stand  by  converting  it  into  high  forest.  These  plans  were  not  carried  out, 
however,  and  the  forest  is  now  in  a  deplorable  condition,  with  few  trees  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  satisfactory  standards.  If  the  forest  is  not  to  be  completely  ruined  it  is  necessaiy 
that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  convert  it  into  high  forest,  for  which  it  is  preeminenlty  suited 
both  by  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  by  the  value  of  the  products  that  it  can  produce.  A  rota- 
tion of  112  years  should  be  used  and  preference  should  be*  given  to  beech,  which  does  remark- 
ably well  here.  In  some  cases  artificial  reforestation  will  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  satisfactory  stand. — S.  T,  Dana. 

1035.  Lecomte,  Heneu.  Atlas  des  bois  de  I'lndo-Chine.  [Atlas  of  Indo-Chinese  woods.] 
[Author's  Abstract.]    Gompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  162-263.     1920. 

1036.  Lbs  CUTER,  Pibbre.    Quelques  reflexions  sur  le  calcul  des  pertee   d'avenir.    [Tlie 

calculation  of  future  losses.]    Bull.  Trimest.  Soc.  Forest.  Franche-Comte  et  Belfort  13:  10&- 

168.    1920. — In  calculating  the  damage  to  stands  or  to  individual  trees  resulting  from  their 

l.op™-  1 

premature  exploitation,  some  foresters  use  the  formula  x  =  R  ^ ,  others  the  formula 

R  Lop^l-l 

X  =  : r~-.    The  second  formula  always  gives  a  larger  result,  since,  as  is  demonstrated 

l.op**""* 

mathematically,  it  includes  not  only  the  future  value  of  the  tree  or  stand  but  also  the  expense 
of  management.  The  first  formula  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  both  because  it  confines  it- 
self simply  to  determining  the  future  value  of  the  prematurely  exploited  stand  or  tree  without 
attempting  to  determine  what  will  succeed  it,  and  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  really 
is  any  expense  of  management  in  the  case  of  one  or  a  few  isolated  trees. — S.  T.  Dana. 

1037.  LoKENZEN,  PouL.  lOO-Aarlg  Adelgran  paa  Bomholm.  [100-year  noble  fir  (AUei 
pectinata)  on  Bomholm,  Denmark.]  Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  5:  92-101.  /  pi.  1920. 
— ^A  plantation  made  one  hundred  years  ago  yielded  1010  cubic  meters  of  wood  per  hectare; 
the  average  diameter  was  37  cm.,  the  average  height  32  meters  and  the  total  basal  area  59i 
square  meters. — /.  A.  Larsen. 

1038.  Mackay,  H.  Forestry  in  Victoria.  Australian  Forest.  Jour.  3:  11&-119.  1930.- 
The  first  installment  of  a  serial  article,  briefly  discussing  past  and  present  forest  resources  of 
Victoria  and  their  economic  significance. — C  F.  Korstian. 

1039.  Mattieolo,  Oi^este.  Conslderazioni  sulla  convenienza  deirimpiego  del  legno  in 
specie  nella  costruzione  del  ''lungheroni  d'ala''  degli  aeroplani.  [Use  of  wood  in  aen^lane-wiog 
frames.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  (01.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28^:  249-253.  1919.— Obserra- 
tions  made  on  wooden  parts  of  broken  aeroplanes  indicate  that  weakness  was  due  to  irregular 
growth  of  the  tree  not  made  evident  by  the  tests  in  use.  Ash  wood  (Fraxintts  excelsior  Linn.) 
adjacent  to  breaks  was  easily  separable  into  hard  granules,  these  granules  being  apparently 
made  up  of  elements  characteristic  of  spring  growth.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  some 
material  of  more  uniform  texture  than  wood  must  be  found  for  this  use. — F,  M,  BlodgeU. 

1040.  Metcalf,  Woodbridqe.    A  precocious  youngster.    Amer.  Forestry  26:  15.    /  fg- 
1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1899. 
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1041.  Pekdrizet,  a.  TallUs  et  ftttale.  [Coppice  and  hls;h  forest.]  Rev.  Eaux  et  Fordts 
58:  2-4.  1920. — The  rotation  of  all  coppice  stands  owned  by  the  state  should  be  lengthened, 
or  else  they  should  be  converted  into  high  forest  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  produce  a 
larger  proportion  of  sawtimber.  This  will  involve  a  certain  loss  in  rievenue,  which  can  be 
minimized,  however,  if  the  state  will  do  its  own  logging. — S,  T.  Dana. 

1042.  Ross,  C.  R.  Annual  report  of  the  Forest  Department  for  the  year  ending  31st  Iffarch, 
1919,  including  report  on  railway  sleeper  plantations  for  the  same  period.  Si  p.  Forest  Dept. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  1919. — This  is  the  usual  administrative  report  for  the  period.  The 
extension  and  constitution  of  state  forests,  management  of  state  forests,  financial  results, 
timber  imports  and  exports  and  general  administration  are  discussed.  The  protection  of 
forests  is  given  considerable  attention  especially  with  respect  to  insects,  fungous  diseases, 
animals  and  climatic  causes.  Silviculture  is  treated  rather  extensively  under  the  heads  of 
Natural  reproduction,  Artificial  reproduction.  Drift  sands  operation.  Cultural  operations, 
Sylvicultural  notes  and  Trial  of  new  species.  Detailed  information  is  given  on  the  railway- 
sleeper  plantations. — C.  F,  Karstian. 

1043.  ScHLicH,  Sir  Wm.  The  Bagley  Wood  sample  plots.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  13:  266- 
268.  1919. — Ten  experimental  plots  of  important  economic  forest  trees  now  10  to  12  years  of 
age,  in  Bagley  Wood  (Oxford,  England),  afford  a  rather  interesting  comparison  of  height  and 
volume  growth.  The  trees  and  their  total  average  height  growth  were:  Douglas  fir  (Pacific 
Coast  form),  32  feet;  western  hemlock,  23  feet;  western  red  cedar,  23  feet;  Sitka  spruce,  26 
feet;  Japanese  larch,  22  feet;  Tyrolese  larch,  26  feet;  Corsican  pine,  21  feet;  white  pine,  19  feet; 
Douglas  fir  (Colorado  form),  16  feet;  and  Norway  spruce,  15  feet.  The  trees  were  all  spaced 
4X4  feet  with  the  exception  of  Corsican  pine,  which  was  spaced  3X3  feet.  The  annual  vol- 
ume production  varies  from  306  to  85  cubic  feet  and  follows  closely  the  height  growth,  with 
the  exception  of  Corsican  and  white  pines.  The  annual  volume  increment  of  Corsican  pine  is 
out  of  proportion  to  its  height  growth  because  of  its  close  spacing,  and  white  pine  has  devel- 
oped an  exceptionally  large  diameter  considering  its  comparatively  moderate  height  growth. 
— C.  R.  TUlotson. 

1044.  Stoate,  p.  N.  The  eucalypts  in  relation  to  soil  fertility.  Australian  Forest.  Jour. 
3:  112-113.  1920. — A  reply  to  a  paper  by  Owen  Jones  (Bot.  Absts.),  controverting  Jones' 
proposals.     [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1032.)— C.  F.  Korstian. 

1045.  Vestebqaaad,  N.  Adelgran  1  JUderborg  Dyrehave.  [Noble  fir  (Abres  pectinata?) 
in  Jflderborg  game  reserve,  Denmark.]  Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.  5:  81-86.  4  pi.  1920. 
— The  last  trees  from  three  groups  of  plantations  set  out  in  1765  have  been  cut.  The  largest 
tree  measured  1.27  meters  in  diameter,  at  breast  height,  40.7  m.  in  height  and  contained  21.4 
cubic  meters  of  wood. — /.  A,  Larsen, 

1046.  Weis,  Fr.  Cm  Gekikning  i  Skoven.  [Fertilization  of  forest  soils.]  Dansk  Skov- 
forenings Tidsskr.  5: 102-131.  1920. — A  discussion  of  the  needs,  means,  methods  and  advan- 
tages of  fertilizing  forest  soils  for  greater  production  of  material. — J,  A,  Larsen. 

1047.  Wild.  Das  iibliche  ^rlchwort  ''der  erste  Wald  taugt  nichts''  trifft  nicht  immerzu. 
[The  proverb  ''the  first  forest  is  good  for  nothing''  not  always  true.]  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.  41 : 
440.  1919. — Actual  yield  of  80-year-old  stand  of  spruce,  which  originated  from  broadcasting 
seed  on  an  old  field  (Germany),  was  973.75  cu.  m.  per  hectare,  or  a  mean  annual  growth  of  12.17 
cu.  m.  per  annum.  Average  middle  diameter  was  27  cm.,  average  length  of  stem  26  m. — 
W,  N.  Sparhawk. 

1048.  Wilson,  E.  H.  The  romance  of  our  trees.  VII.  The  beeches.  Garden  Mag.  31: 
115-119.    4  fig-    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1471. 
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1049.  Allendorf  and  Ehbenbeku.  Die  Aofgaben  des  Sonderausschusses  fur  Zncker- 
riibenbau.  [Special  problems  of  sugar-beet  breeding.]  Mitteil.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  1919: 
531-534.  1919. — Breeders  are  urged  to  produce  a  higher-yielding  beet  without  raising  salt- 
content  or  lowering  sugar-content;  or  with  only  a  small  lowering  of  the  latter.  Effects  of 
closest  inbreeding  should  be  tested  out.  For  distilleries  a  beet  high  in  salt  and  protein  mi^ 
be  bred.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  7:  112.  Dec,  1919.1— J.  P. 
Kelly. 

1050.  Anontmous.  Polnische  Getreide-  und  Kartoffelzuchtgesellschaft.  [Polish  gntai 
and  potato  breeders  association.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  6:  11&-117.     June,  1918. 

1051.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Correns,  C.  Ein  Fall  ezperimenteller  Versclde- 
bung  des  Geschlechtsverhaltnisses.  (A  case  of  e]q>erimental  shifting  of  the  sex  ratio.)  Siti- 
ungsbericht.  d.  k.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissenschaft.  51 :  658-717.  1917.]  Zeitschr.  PflanzeDxiicht 
6:  98.    June,  1918. 

1052.  Anontmous.  [German  rev.  of:  Havas,  G.  Rendelleness^ek  a  kdz5ns£ges  kea- 
deren,  Cannabis  sativa  L.  var.  monophylla.  (Dwarf  hen^  plants  due  to  inbreeding.)  Ris^ 
letiigyi  K6zl6m6nyek  Jahrb.  1916:  712-717.  1916.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  6:  99.  Jmc, 
1918. 

1053.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of :  Kraus,  C.  Untersuchangen  fiber  die  Vererbuncf- 
verhllltnisse  bei  Nachkommenschaften  reiner  Llnien.  (Studies  on  inheritance  ratios  in  png- 
enies  of  pure  lines.)  Fuhlings  Landw.  Zeitg.  66:  457-487.  1917.]  Zeitschr.  PflansenxQeht 
6:  100.    June,  1918. 

1054.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Lotsy,  J.  P.  L' Oenothera  de  Lamarck  (Oenottien 
Lamarckiana  de  Vries)  consld^r^  comme  chimdre  nuclMre.  (Lamarck's  Oenothera  (Oeao- 
thera  Lamarckiana  de  Vries)  considered  as  a  nuclear  chimera.)  Arch.  N^erland.  ScL  Ser.  3: 
342-350.  1917.  (See  Hot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  439.)]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzdcht.  6:  103.  June, 
1918. 

1055.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Mayer-Gmelin,  H.  Mededeelingenomtrentenkeli 
kruisings  en  veredelingsproefnemingen.  (Reports  on  several  ei^riments  in  crossing  and  selec- 
tion.) Gultura  30:  1-19.  4  pL  1918.  (See  Hot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  675.)]  Zeitschr.  PflanwD- 
zticht.  6:  103-104.    June,  1918. 

1056.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Terasvuori,  K.  ttber  Finnland  feldmisslgff 
gebaute  Erbsenformen.  Eiperimentelle  Vererbungsuntersuchungen  mit  besonderer  Ber6ck- 
sichtigung  der  Anzalil  der  Samenanlagen  und  Samen  in  den  Hiilsen.  (On  forms  of  peas  kug4 
grown  in  Finland.  Genetical  studies  with  special  reference  to  number  of  ovules  and  seeds 
in  the  pods.)  Acta  Soc.  pro  fauna  et  flora  Fennica  40:  1915.]  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  6: 
10&-106.    June,  1918. 

• 

1057.  Anonymous.  [Grerman  rev.  of:  Urban,  J.  Hhet  die  Farbe  des  Riibenkrautes  frik- 
und  spHtreifender  Riiben.  (On  the  color  of  the  plant  of  early  and  late-ripening  beets.)  Zeit- 
schr. Zuckerriibenindust.  Bohmen  42:  281-297.  1918.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzdcht.  6:  107. 
June,  1918. 


1058.  Anonymous.    [German  rev.  of:  von  Ryx,  G.    Bin  neues  Baispiel  einer 
mutation  bei  den  Kartoffeln.    (A  new  example  of  bud  mutation  in  potatoes.)    Deutsch.  Lesd- 
wirtsch.  Presse  2:  1  fig,    1918.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  6:  105.    June,  1918. 
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1059.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Zadb,  A.  Der  Hafer.  Bine  Monogiaphie  auf  wls- 
senschaftlicher  imd  praktlscher  Gnmdlage.  (Oats.  A  monograph  on  scientific  and  practical 
principles.)  8vo,j  S66  p.,  S2  fig,  Fischer:  Jena,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  467.)]  Zeit- 
schr.  PflanzenzUcht.  6:  107.    June,  1918. 

1060.  ABBiBRUSTER,  LuDWio.  MesslMurc  phaenotypische  und  genotypische  Instinktver* 
llndeningen.  Bienen  un,d  Wespengehime,  neu  vergUchen  und  als  Mass  behutzt  in  Fragen  der 
Stammes-  und  Staatengeschichte  sowie  Vererbung  und  Genogenese.  Nebst  anhang  iiber 
Nomada.  [Measurable  phenotypic  and  genotypic  changes  of  instinct.  Bee  and  wasp  brains 
cono^tared  anew  and  used  as  a  measure  in  questions  of  race  and  state  history,  as  well  as  heredity 
and  genogenesis,  with  an  appendix  concerning  Nomada.]  Arch.  Bienenkunde  1 :  1-40.  5  pL 
8  fig.    1919. 

1061.  Bartos,  W.  Der  Binfluss  der  Veredlung  auf  den  Wert  der  Riibe.  [The  influence  of 
breeding  on  the  value  of  the  beet.]  Zeitschr.  Zuckerind.  Bdhmen  42:  299-302.  1918.  [Anony- 
mous Grerman  rev.  in:  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  6:* 98.    June,  1918. 

1062.  Becker,  J.  Vererbung  gewisser  Bliitenmerkmale  bei  Papaver  Rhoeas.  [Inheritance 
of  certain  floral  characters  in  Papaver  Rhoeas.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  6:  215-221.  S  fig, 
1918. — ^Author  presents  observations  on  markings  at  base  of  petals  in  case  of  40,000  com  pop- 
pies. Best  developed  marking  consists  of  two  parts,  an  inner  black  fleck  usually  elongated 
radially  (designated  by  +8)  which  is  capped  toward  outside  by  wide  white  spot  (+w).  Pet- 
als may  occur  without  markings  (— s  — w),  with  black  bar  only  (4-s  — w),  with  white  spot 
alone  (— s  +w),  or  with  both  markings  (+s  +w).  Possible  combinations  total  16  since 
inner  pair  of  petals  may  be  marked  independently  of  outer  petals  but  only  nine  of  the  16 
actually  occur,  since  +s  and  +w  appear  in  outer  petals  only  when  they  are  also  in  inner  pet- 
als. +s  and  +w  may  show  in  inner  petals  even  though  lacking  in  outer.  To  explain  author 
postulate  two  inhibiting  factors,  Hi,  acting  only  on  inner  petals,  and  Hi  and  Ht  affecting 
both  inner  and  outer  petals;  further,  that  simplex  doses  of  genes  for  4-s  and  4-w  dominate  Hi 
while  duplex  combinations  are  supposed  to  dominate  both  Hi  and  Ht.  No  experimental  data 
bearing  on  this  hypothesis  were  obtained.  .  In  unfavorable  environment  all  markings  are 
reduced  or  absent. — James  P.  Kelly. 

1063.  Benders,  A.  M.  Het  percentage  der  verwantenhuwelijken.  [The  frequency  of  con- 
sanguineous marriages.]  Genetica  2:  51-54.  Jan.,  1920. — Influence  of  consanguinity  of  par- 
ents upon  posterity  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  practical  eugenicists,  especially  in 
medicine.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  know  the  true  percentage  of  consanguineous  marriages 
among  man.  Author  has  made  statistical  studies;  he  classifies  the  patients  of  some  Diltch 
institutions  of  neuropathies  according  to  their  religions,  into  three  groups:  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews.  He  found  among  Protestants  the  percentage  of  2.2,  Catholics  1.1, 
Dutch-Jews  8.5  and  Portuguese-Jews  25.4,  this  last  number  being,  because  of  the  small  total 
number,  not  wholly  exact.  In  the  total  of  inhabitants  (30  Protestants  :  20  Catholics  :  1  Jew) 
the  percentage  of  consanguineous  marriages  in  Holland  may  be  stated  to  be  1.9;  probably 
this  number  ];nay  be  somewhat  too  high  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Out  of  the  great  number  of  mar- 
riages, the  consanguinity  of  which  was  unknown  and  therefore  the  question  in  the  author's 
blanks  unanswered,  far  the  greater  part  will  be  nonconsanguineous,  and  (2)  Between  consan- 
guinity of  parents  and  nervous-diseased  posterity  there  may  perhaps  be  some  relation,  so  that 
the  consanguinity  in  this  material  is  found  in  more  cases,  than  between  parelits  of  same  pos- 
terities.— M.  J.  Sirks. 

1064.  Blarinohbm,  L.  Couleur  et  seze  des  fleurs.  [Color  and  sex  of  flowers.]  Compt. 
Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  83 :  892-893.    June,  1920. 

1065.  BoLK,  L.  Hersenen  en  Cultuur.  [Brains  and  culture.]  6S  p.f  1  fig.  Scheltema  en 
Holkema's  Boeldiandel:  Amsterdam,  1918. — ^Various  examples  are  discussed  by  the  writer,  that 
characteristics  of  human  embryos  and  those  of  the  chimpanzee  are  similar,  while  in  later 
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development  the  chimpanzee  changes  and  gets  other  appearance,  man  being  more  conservaUve 
and  fixing  the  embryonal  qualities.  From  these  facts  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn:  '^t 
the  causes  of  the  loss  of  hairy  skin  in  man,  except  on  the  skull,  are  already  at  woric  in  the 
embryonal  development  of  the  Primates.  Thus  it  can  not  be  caused  by  external  infiuaco, 
nor  by  causes  appearing  for  the  first  time  at  the  moment  of  origin  of  man.  Then  it  must  be 
an  internal  factor  for  development  at  work  already  in  principle  in  the  Primates  and  ready- 
ing in  man  its  maximum  of  force."  This  internal  factor  is  cause  of  man's  conservatisin,aDd 
this  fact  is  a  determined  variation.  From  this,  the  writer  gives  as  a  most  far-reaching  ecwt- 
quence  the  opinion,  that  the  series  of  animals  was  fated  to  take  its  origin  and  its  develop- 
ment as  it  has  been  taken;  there  was  determined  already  in  the  first  living  organism  thefutuie 
of  man-building. — M.  J,  Sirks. 

1066.  Breitenbecheb,  J.  K.  The  relation  of  water  to  the  behavior  of  the  potato  beetle  in 
a  desert.  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Publ.  263:  341-384.  6  fig.  1918. — ^Egg-production  is 
favored  by  high  humidity.  Beetles  die  if  buried  while  activities  are  normal,  but  hibernate 
successfully  if  first  somewhat  desiccated.  Hibernation  may  be  induced  by  desiccation,  except 
at  low  temperatures.  Duration  of  hibernation  depends  on  humidity  and  temperature,  emti- 
gence  from  hibernation  requiring  moisture  and  warmth. — A,  Franklin  ShiUl, 

1067.  Cabdot,  Henbt,  and  Richet,  Chahles.  H6r6dit6,  accoantnmance  et  variabiUtf 
dans  la  fermentation  lactique.  [Heredity,  adaptation  and  variations  in  lactic  fermentatioiLl 
Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur  33:  575.    Sept.,  1919. 

1068.  Cauli-babi.  A  Brassica  cross.  Gard.  Chron.  67:  8.  Jan.  3,  1920.— One  seed 
was  presumed  to  result  from  a  cross  between  an  Autumn  Giant  cauliflower  and  a  kohlrabL 
The  plant  from  this  seed  had  a  large  swollen  stem  like  the  kohlrabi.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  apparently  from  open  pollination,  produced  plants  having  swollen  stems  of  different 
shapes,  but  similarly  shaped  leaves. — John  BeUing, 

1069.  CIoultbb],  J.  M.  Sex  intergiades.  [Rev.  of :  Yampolskt,  Cecil,  The  occurraice 
and  inheritance  of  sex  intergiadation  in  plants.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  21-38.  Jan.,  1920.  (See 
Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  502.)]    Bot.  Gaz.  70:  88.    July,  1920. 

1070.  Dalcq,  Albbbt.  Note  sur  la  spermatog^ndse  de  Torvet.  Aspect  nucleaires  de  It 
lign^e  typique  (existence  d'un  h^terochromosome).  [Note  on  the  spermatogenesis  of  the  onet 
(Anguis).  Nuclear  aspects  of  the  typical  line  (existence  of  a  heterochromosome.]  Compt  Reoi 
Soc.  Biol.  83 :  995-997.     1920. 

1071.  Dammebman,  K.  W.  On  hybrids  of  Batocera  albofosciata  and  gigas.  TijdBchr. 
voor  entomologie  62: 157-160.  2  pi.  1919. — Some  deviating  forms  of  Batocera,  partly  csugkt 
in  the  field,  partly  reared  on  Ficus-wood,  and  supposed  to  be  hybrids  between  Batocera  gi^ 
Drap.  and  B.  albofasciata  Degeer,  led  author  to  undertake  experiments  of  cross-breeding 
between  these  two  species.  Small  individuals  of  B.  gigas  were  selected  for  these  experiments, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  di£Ference  in  size  from  being  a  hindrance  to  crossing.  The  crosses 
were  successful;  only  their  number  was  small,  viz.,  14  from  aXbofaaciata  male  and  gigoi  female 
and  15  from  the  reciprocal  cross.  The  hybrids  di£Fered  somewhat,  among  themselves  in 
regard  to  color  and  design;  as  regards  color  they  were  on  the  whole  intermediate,  as  regirfs 
design  strongly  matrocline.  Offspring  from  these  Fi-hybrids  could  not  be  obtained;  they 
may  be  considered  as  being  sterile.  However  a  few  descendants  could  be  bred  from  gis» 
male  and  a  female  strongly  resembling  gigae^  but  with  two  white  spots  on  the  elytra,  the 
parents  of  which  however  were  not  known.  Of  these  five  hybrids  thus  obtained,  3  ww 
unspotted,  while  two  of  them  showed  a  third  spot  beside  the  two  maternal  spots.— If .  J.  Sirh. 

1072.  De  Wilde,  P.  A.  Verwantschap  en  erfelijkheid  bij  doofstomheid  en  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa. [Relationship  and  heredity  in  deaf-and-dnmbness  and  retinitis  pigmentosa.]  Di» 
Amsterdam.    91  p.    1919.— From  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  occurrence  of  deaf-mute- 
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ness  and  of  retinitis  pigmentosa  in  Holland  the  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn  by 
the  writer:  A.  Marriages  of  relatives  gave  three  times  as  many  cases  of  deaf  muteness  as  mar- 
riages between  non-relatives,  if  the  number  of  marriages  between  relatives  is  taken  as  being 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  marriages;  (B)  If  childless  marriages  are  eliminated,  deaf- 
muteness  occurs  among  Protestants  in  13.6  per  cent,  when  both  parents  are  deaf-and-dumb ; 
in  16.3  per  cent  when  one  of  the  parents  is  deaf-mute.  For  the  Jews  these  numbers  are  42.8 
per  cent  and  33.3  per  cent;  for  the  Catholics  in  both  cases  0  per  cent;  C.  Deaf-muteness  is 
found  among  Jews  in  5.5  times  as  many  cases  as  within  the  Christian  inhabitants;  D.  The 
number  of  childless  marriages  is  greater  when  both  parents  are  deaf-mute  and  the  number  of 
children  fewer  in  marriages  between  two  deaf-mutes,  than  in  marriages  between  deaf-mute 
and  normal.  True  congenital  deaf-mutes  seem  to  be  most  frequent  among  the  Jews. — For 
retinitis  pigmentosa  the  writer  gives  these  conclusions:  A.  The  male  sex  is  more  susceptible 
than  the  female  (relation  3:2),  a  fact  already  foimd  by  Nettleship;  B.  Out  of  the  marriages 
of  retinitis-pigmentosa  patients  14  per  cent  are  childless;  C.  The  abnormality  is  most  found 
among  the  Jews  (6  times  as  many  as  might* be  expected),  least  among  Catholics;  D.  Of  all 
patients  22  per  cent  are  bom  from  consanguineous  marriages  (also  found  by  Leber  and  Nettle- 
ship);  E.  Direct  heredity  could  be  confirmed  in  25  per  cent  of  the  observed  cases;  F.  Out  of 
167  patients  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  14  were  also  deaf-mutes;  of  these  14,  6  were  bom  from 
consanguineous  matings;  G.  Retinitis  and  deafness  combined  were  found  in  24  cases,  of  which 
7  descended  from  consanguineous  parents;  retinitis  with  deafness  as  family-character  was 
observed  in  6  cases. — M,  J,  Sirks. 

1073.  DicKEL,  F.  Die  geschlechtsbildungsweise  be!  der  Honlgbiene  wie  deren  gnsnd- 
sMtzliche  Bedeutung  f (ir  die  Geschlechtsbildungs  fiage  iiberhattpt.  [The  manner  of  sex  deter- 
mination in  the  honey  bee  and  its  fundamental  significance  for  the  problem  of  sex  determination 
in  general.]    Zeitschr.  Wiss.  Insektenbiol.  13:  33.    19 — . 

1074.  DoTER,  J.  J.  Th.  Proeve  van  een  onderzoek  omtrent  het  famiHalr  en  hereditair  voor- 
komen  van  tuberculose  volgens  de  wetenschappelijk-genealogische  methode.  [Preliminary 
researches  on  the  familial  and  hereditary  occurrence  of  tuberculosis.]  Diss.  214  P-,  7  genea- 
logical trees  J  and  268  quarter  idbles.  J.  B.  Welters:  Groningen,  1920. — Author's  medical  prac- 
tice has  supplied  to  him  a  very  extensive  material  for  obtaining  deeper  insight  in  the  relations 
of  hereditary  dispositions  and  tuberculosis.  The  author's  studies  are  not  yet  decisive  as  to 
the  question,  whether  differences  in  disposition  may  be  inherited,  but  his  provisional  results 
show  unmistakingly  a  certain  individual  disposition  for  tuberculosis,  that  may  go  farther  by 
inheritance  in  succeeding  generations.  Seven  genealogical  trees  and  256  quarter-tables 
contain  a  rich  material  for  his  provisional  h3rpothesis. — M.  J.  Sirks. 

1075.  Elderton,  Ethel  M.    Life-history  albums.    Biometrika  12:  373-374.    Nov.,  1919. 

1076.  Frets,  G.  P.  De  pol3rmerietheorie  getoetst  aan  de  erfelijkheid  van  den  hoofdvorm. 
[The  theory  of  polymeric  factors,  tested  by  heredity  of  head-form  in  man.]  Genetica  2 :  115-136. 
Mar.,  1920. — The  results  obtained  by  the  writer  in  measuring  a  great  number  of  lengths  and 
breadths  of  human  skulls,  may  be  explained  by  accepting,  according  to  the  polymery-hypothe- 
sis  of  Nilsson-Ehle,  a  number  (at  most  13)  of  like  factors,  working  in  the  same  direction. 
These  heritable  factors  may  be  identical.  The  important  fact,  that  the  amplitude  of  varia- 
bility, shown  by  skull-measures  of  children,  moves  with  the  skull-measures  of  the  parents,  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  polymery-hypothesis,  the  experiments  of  Nilsson-Ehle  giving  a 
solid,  though  still  narrow,  basis  for  this  hypothesis.  Another  explanation  could  be  derived 
from  the  hypothesis  of  selection,  as  in  its  new  form  defended  by  Castle.  In  author's  opinion 
however,  the  polymery-hypothesis  has  a  greater  degree  of  probability.— M.  /.  Sirks. 

1077.  Frets,  G.  P.  Over  de  erfelijkheid  van  den  hoofdvorm.  [Heredity  of  head-form  in 
man.]  Handelingen  Nederl.  Natuur-  en  Geneeskundig  Congres  (1919)  17:  350-359.  1920. — 
Brachycephalic  as  also  dolichocephalic  form  of  head  are  hereditary  characters.  Among  brach- 
ycephalics  must  be  noted  two  classes,  macrobrachycephalics  and  microbrachycephalics. 
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Macrobrachycephalic  form  is  dominant,  dolichocephalic  the  recessive;  dolichocephalic  how- 
ever is  dominant,  while  microbrachycephalic  would  be  recessive.  Perhaps  this  dominance 
is  correlated  with  sex;  dolichocephalic  form  may  be  dominant  in  men,  brachycephalic  in 
women.  Besides  this  sons  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  exhibit  the  headforxn  of  their  fathers, 
daughters  those  of  their  mothers. — M,  J,  Sirks, 

1078.  Fruwirth,  C.  Die  gegenwXrtige  Organisation  der  Pflanzenzfichtang  in  Dentscfc- 
land  und  in  6sterreich-Ungam.  [The  present  organization  of  plant  breeding  in  Germany  lod 
Austria-Hungary.]  Nachr.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  Osterr.  1919:  35-39.  1919. — After  d^eosB- 
ing  actual  conditions  author  presents  view  that  creation  of  original  stock  of  seed,  following 
breeding,  ought  not  to  be  work  of  small  farms  nor  of  associations  of  such.  Advantages  ol 
author's  methods  are  pointed  out.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanxenz&eht  7: 
118.    Dec,  1919.1— J.  P-  Kelly, 

1079.  Fruwirth,  C.  Allgemeine  Ziichtungslehre  der  landwirtschaftlichen  Kultnipflaa- 
zen.  (Handbuch  der  land¥rirtschaf tlichen  Pflanzenziichtung  Bd.  I.  Fiinfte  ginzlich  nenbe- 
arbeitete  Auflage.  [General  genetics  of.  agricultural  plants.  (Handbook  of  agricnltnnd  pknt- 
breeding.  Vol.  I.)  5th  ed.,  entirely  revised.]  8vo,  xviii  +  U^  P»,  8  pi,,  89  fig,  Paul  Par^: 
Berlin,  1920. 

1080.  Fruwirth,  C.  Handbuch  der  landwirtschaftlichen  Pflanzenzfichtung.  H.  Die 
Ziichtung  von  Mais,  Futterrfiben  und  anderen  Riiben,  Oelpflanzen  und  Griisem.  [Handbook 
of  agricultural  plant-breeding,  n.  The  breeding  of  maize,  fodder  beets  and  other  roots,  oil 
plants  and  grasses.]  Srd.  ed,,  262  p.,  60  fig.  Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1918. — In  third  edition,  lar- 
ger than  second  by  60  pages,  the  sections  on  fodder  beet,  maize  and  other  grasses  especially 
have  been  rewritten  to  take  accoimt  of  recent  work.  Thorough  handling  of  literature  is 
emphasized.  [From  author's  statement  in  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  144-145.  Dec.,  1919.) 
—/.  P.  Kelly, 

1081.  Fruwirth,  C,  Th.  Roemer,  £.  von  Tschermak.  Handbuch  der  landwirtschaft- 
lichen Pflanzenziichtung.  4.  Die  Ziichtung  der  vier  Hauptgetreldearten  und  der  Zuckerribe. 
[Handbook  of  agricultural  plant  breeding.  Vol.  4.  Breeding  of  the  four  chief  cereals  and  the 
sugar  beet.]  Srd  ed,,  8vo,  xv  +  604  P-t  42  fig,  Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1918. — ^Most  parts  of  this 
new  edition  of  volume  4  are  remodelled,  especially  the  hybridization  sections,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  large  amount  of  research  of  recent  years.  Recasting  of  one  part  has  been  due  also 
to  there  being  a  new  co-author,  RosBfER,  who  has  written  section  on  beets.  Enlargement  of 
present  volume  is  kept  within  40  pages  by  limiting  general  discussion  and  making  reference 
to  earlier  edition  for  certain  less  frequently  used  portions.  [From  anonymous  statement  in 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzttcht.  7:  146.    Dec,  1919.]—/.  P.  Kelly, 

1082.  Gassner,  S.  Beitrflge  zur  physiologischen  Characteristik  sommer-  und  wintecaav- 
eller  GewUchse,  inbesondere  der  Getreidepflanzen.  [Contributions  on  the  physiological  char- 
acteristics of  summer  and  winter  annuals  with  special  reference  to  the  cereals.]  S^eitschr.  Hot 
10:  417-480.  7  fi>g.,  2  pi,  1918. — ^Author  recalls  his  earlier  experiments  showing  that  with 
obligate  winter-annual  cereals  shooting-up  in  spring  requires  a  cold  period  during  or  subse- 
quent to  germination.  In  present  paper  he  presents  further  experimental  details.  With 
Petkus  summer-rye  there  was  no  after-influence  of  various  temperatures  during  germinaticm. 
Petkus  winter-rye,  bred  from  same  original  population  as  Petkus  sunmier-rye,  showed  marked 
effects  of  temperature.  The  cold  requirements  of  Svalof  Extra  Squarehead  were  as  great  as 
in  Petkus  winter-rye  but  were  less  pronounced  for  Friedrichswerther  winter-rye.  Cold 
requirements  of  other  varieties  are  also  given.  As  distinguishing  winter  and  summer  cereals 
author  emphasizes  cold  requirements  of  former  and  sensitivity  to  frost  of  latter  and  not 
relative  length  of  life  of  the  two  kinds.  These  characteristics  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
genetical  work  on  summer  and  winter  cereals.  The  need  for  low  temperature  and  resistanee 
to  frost  are  positively  correlated.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  PflansenzQehi  7: 
11^120.    Dec.  1919.1— J.  P.  Kelly. 
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1083.  G[atbnbt],  J.  B.  [Rev.  of:  Boweb,  F.  O.,  J.  G.  Kbbb,  and  W.  E.  Agae.  Lectures 
on  sez  and  heredity  delivered  in  Glasgow,  1917-18.  16mo,  vi-{- 119  p.,  49  fig,  Macmillan  Co. : 
London,  1919.]    Science  Progress  15:  152-153.    July,  1920. 

1084.  Gates,  R.RuoGLES.  Heredity  and  eugenics.  Eugenics  Rev.  11:193-201.  12:1-13. 
1920. 

1085.  Gbieb,  N.  M.  Variation  and  distribution  of  leaves  in  Sassafras.  Biometrika  12: 
372-373.    Nov.,  1919. 

1086.  Gbossbb,  Otto.  Die  Lehre  vpm  speztftschen  Blwelss  und  die  Morpholpgie,  mit 
besonderer  Anwendung  auf  Vererbungsfragen  und  den  Ban  der  Plazenta.  [The  doctrine  of 
specific  proteins  and  morphology  with  special  i^lication  to  questions  of  heredity  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  placenta.]    Anat.  Anzeiger  53 :  49-57.    1920. 

1087.  Haoedoobn-La  Bband,  A.  C,  and  A.  L.  Hagedoorn.  Inherited  predisposition 
for  a  bacterial  disease.  Amer.  Nat.  54:  368-375.  July-August,  1920. — ^Review  of  evidence  for 
inherited  predisposition  to  disease.  Experimental : — very  minute  mice  related  to  the  Japan- 
ese Waltzing  type  obtained  from  Japan  and  China  crosses  with  albinos.  Fi  and  Fs  hybrids 
were  obtained,  also  backcross  Fi  X  Japanese.  Epidemic  of  staphylococcus  occurred  in 
mousery.  Disease  took  rapid  course  and  no  spontaneous  recovery  was  recorded.  Proportion 
of  mortality  in  various  generations  at  weighings  of  January  4  and  February  14  was  calculated. 
All  Japanese  mice  died.  F2,  31  litters  gave  total  of  125  on  January  4,  91  on  February  14.  No 
albinos  of  same  age  died  among  ''very  considerable  number.''  No  Fi  mice  died  among  14 
observed.  On  a  3:1  basis  Fs  expected  93.75:31.25,  observed  91:34.  Back-cross  litters  (14), 
expected  1 : 1  ratio,  observed  25 :  32.  Excess  of  deaths  over  those  expected  is  considered  as 
representing  those  due  to  all  other  causes.  No  experimental  inoculation  was  attempted. — 
C.  C.  LUlle. 

1088.  Hansen,  W.  Die  sinnbildliche  bewertung  der  Parzellen-  und  Zuchtpflanzen.  [The 
valuation  of  plots  and  breeding  plants  by  inspection.]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeitg.  1918:  42.  1918. 
[Anonymous  German  rev.  in:  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht.  6:  99.    June,  1918.] 

1089.  Habdeb,  R.  [German  rev.  of:  KDsteb,  Ebnst.  th>er  welssrandige  Blotter  und  an- 
dere  Formen  der  BuntblHttrigkeit.  (On  white-margined  leaves  and  other  forms  of  variegation.) 
Biol.  Zentralbl.  39:  212-251.  t7  fig.  May,  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  644.)]  Zeitschr. 
Hot.  12:267-268.    1920. 

1090.  Habvet,  Ethel  Bbowne.  A  review  of  the  chromosome  numbers  in  the  Metazoa. 
II.  Jour.  Morph.  34:  1-67.  June  20,  1920. — This  contribution,  supplementing  the  author's 
previous  work  (Jour.  Morphol.,  v.  28,  Dec.  1916),  completes  list  of  chromosome  numbers  for 
the  metazoa.  Tabulation  includes  complete  bibliography.  Short  historical  and  critical 
account  is  given  and  also  a  review  of  the  occurrence  of  heterochromosomes.  Conclusions  are: 
(1)  the  chromosome  number  for  each  species  is  constant  with  a  few  exceptions;  (2)  there  is 
a  definite  number  of  chromosomes  characteristic  of  a  related  group  of  animals  (the  type 
number);  (3)  changes  of  number  in  related  forms  have  resulted  from  the  splitting  or  fusion 
of  chromosomes. — Bertram  G,  Smith, 

1091.  HouwiNK,  R.  HzN.  Erfelijkheid.  Poptdaire  beschouwingen  omtrent  het  tegen* 
woordige  standpunt  der  erfelijkheid,  verzameld  uit  theorie  en  practijk.  [Heredity.  Popular 
presentation  of  the  present  status  of  heredity  compiled  from  theory  and  practice.]  eSp.,6  pi, 
Stoomdrukkerij  Floralia:  Assen,  1919. — Brief  popular  treatise  by  a  well-known  expert  in 
poultry-breeding.  It  contains  the  most  important  principles  of  heredity  and  propagation 
and  their  relations  to  poultry-breeding.  The  booklet  is  intended  for  the  common  breeder; 
without  being  too  learned,  the  difficult  subject  is  treated  in  easily  comprehensible  way. — 
M.  J,  Sirks, 
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1092.  KooiMAN,  H.  N.  Eenige  opmerkiiigen  naar  aanleiding  van  Lotsy's  artikel  "De 
Oenotheren  als  kemchlmaeren."  [Some  remarks  on  Lotsjr's  paper  "The  Oenotheras  as  nncktr 
chimeras.**]  Genetica  2:  235-243.  May,  1920. — Some  theoretical  remarks  upK>n  Lotsy's 
paper.  With  Lotst,  author  is  of  opinion,  that  distribution  of  chromosomes  according  to  the 
laws  of  chance  gives  a  good  explanation  for  simple  Mendelism;  but  he  does  not  accept  the  iden- 
tification of  factors,  working  in  the  same  direction,  as  founded  upon  the  same  causes.  He 
does  not  accept  Lotsy's  disavowal  of  the  existence  of  genes,  nor  his  hypothesis  of  chromosome- 
linkage.  The  Drosophila  researches  are  not  in  accordance  with  this  hypothesis ;  so  for  Oenth 
thera  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  very  strong  arguments.  For  that  reason  the  writer 
supposes  that  the  most  important  characters  of  the  Oenotheras  are  bound  to  genes,  that  are 
localized  in  the  same  chromosome.  A  strong  linkage  between  these  genes  would  then  probably 
be  responsible  for  the  hereditary  behavior  of  the  Oenotheras  according  to  Renner's  researches. 
— M.  J,  Sirks. 

1093.  KooiMAx,  H.  N.  Overzicht  over  enkele  Oenothera-problemen«  [Review  of  a  few 
Oenothera-problems.]  Genetica  1:  134-148.  Mar.,  1919. — Critical  summary  of  the  most 
important  Oenothera-papers  of  later  years  and  of  the  problems  they  treat. — M.  J,  Sirks. 

1094.  Kroon,  H.  M.  De  overervlng  der  kleuren  bij  onze  huisdieren,  in  het  bijzonder  bf 
het  paard.  [Heredity  of  coat-color  in  domesticated  animals,  especially  in  the  horse.]  Tijd- 
schr.  voor  diergeneeskunde  47:  83-95.     1920. — See  next  following  Entry,  1095. 

1095.  Kroon,  H.  M.  Nog  eens.  De  overerving  der  kleuren  bij  onze  huisdieren,  in  bet 
bijzonder  bij  het  paard.  [Color  inheritance  in  domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse.  (2).| 
Tijdschr.  voor  diergeneeskunde.  47:  312-314.  1920. — Following  abstract  represents  neit 
preceding  entry  (1094)  as  well  as  present  one.  First  paper  is  a  sunmiary  of  the  work  done  by 
previous  authors.  Harper,  Robertson,  Wilson,  Sturtevant,  Anderson,  Wextworth,Wal- 
THER,  Stroever,  Reimers  for  detecting  the  various  inheritable  factors  for  coat>color  in  horses. 
Author  makes  use  of  the  nomenclature  of  Wentworth  :  C,  chestnut,  H,  black,  B,  brown,  G, 
gray,  Z),  dappling,  R,  roan,  P,  piebald,  /,  diluting  factor,  5,  star,  and  Af ,  mane;  he  indicates  the 
genotype  combinations,  corresponding  with  the  various  colors. — In  the  second  paper  a  special 
case,  mentioned  by  one  of  his  correspondents  is  treated  along  lines  indicated  in  the  first  article. 
A  mare.  White  Mouse,  gave  by  a  dark  chestnut  stallion,  The  Rush,  a  white-bom  foal  rWhite- 
bom  is  the  extreme  form  of  piebald) ;  thus  CCPP  +  CCpp  =  CCPp.)  A  second  time  White 
Mouse  was  served  by  William  IV,  brown,  and  gave  a  piebald  foal  (CCPP  -f-  CCHHBB  « 
CCHhBbPp);  for  the  third  time  a  foal  was  bred  from  White  Mouse  by  Le  Cid,  a  common 
gray  (not  white-bom),  the  foal  was  at  birth  piebald,  but  became  in  the  same  summer  wholly 
gray  (CCPP  -f  CCHHBBGG  =  CCHhBbGgPp)  and  a  fourth  foal  was  bom  from  White 
Mouse  by  Cher  Amour,  a  French  chestnut  (CCPP  4-  ccpp  =  CcPp,  a  white-bom  foal). 
The  mare  White  Mouse  seemed  therefore  to  be  homozygous  for  the  piebald  factor  P. -With 
our  knowledge  of  the  various  color  factors  in  horses  such  seemingly  difficult  cases  may  Snd  a 
happy  solution.— A/.  J.  Sirks. 

1096.  Kuiper,  K.,  Jr.  Onderzoekingen  over  kleur  en  teekening  bij  runderen.  Rair 
ezperimenten  van  R.  Houwink  Hzn.  [Researches  on  color  and  markings  in  cattle.  Based  oi 
experiments  by  R.  Houwink  Hzn.]  Genetica  2:  137-161.  Mar.,  1920. — Author  tries  to  show 
how  the  characteristic  markings  of  the  Dutch  belted  cattle  are  inherited  in  breeding  within 
the  race  and  in  crossings  with  the  Dutch  spotted  cattle.  Mating  two  animals  of  Dutch  belted, 
or  an  individual  of  Dutch  belted  with  spotted,  may  give  self-colored  calves.  A  Dutch  belted 
bull  gave  with  56  Dutch  spotted  cows  27  Dutch  belted,  24  self-black,  and  4  spotted  calves. 
For  explanation  of  this  result  the  writer  accepts  two  pairs  of  allelomorphic  factors:  U  for 
belted  markings,  epistatic  to  Ee  self-colored,  and  a  repulsion  between  L  and  E  in  the  redupli- 
cation-series 1:7:7:1.  Accepting  these  conditions,  the  observed  facts  are  explained  easilv. 
The  writer  supposes  Dutch  belted  cattle  are  in  most  cases  diheterozygous,  or  UEe.  The  indi- 
viduals with  faulty  markings,  appearing  in  great  number  in  crossings  with  spotted  cattle. 
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are  then  LLee  or  Llee.    Strong  correlation  exists  between  white  feet  and  too  large  belting. — 
M.  J,  Sirks. 

1097.  Larger,  R.  Th^rie  de  la  contre-6volution,  ou  d^g^n^rescence  par  Th^r^dit^.  [The- 
ory of  retrogressive  evolution,  or  degeneration  by  heredity.]  xiv  4-  406  p.,  iSl  fig.  F61ix  Alcan: 
Paris,  1919. 

1098.  Lawritson,  M.  N.,  J.  W.  Hendrickson,  and  W.  B.  Nevenb.  Pure-bred  sires 
effect  herd  improvement.  Nebraska  Sta.  Circ.  8:  3-15.  7  fig,  1919.--Semi-popular  paper 
giving  records  of  the  daughters  of  three  bulls,  one  Jersey  and  two  Holstein-Friesian.  The 
daughters'  average  milk  and  butter  fat  yield  was  increased  over  that  of  their  dams  by  the  use 
of  these  bulls.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  even  the  small  breeder  can  afford  to  purchase 
a  pure-bred  bull  as  the  increased  worth  of  his  sons  and  daughters  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  extra  first  cost. — John  W,  Gowen. 

1099.  Lehmann,  Ernst.  Bemerkungen  zu  dem  Aufsatze  von  O.  Renner:  Mendel'sche 
Spaltung  und  chemisches  Gleichgewicht.  [Comments  on  the  article  of  O.  Renner:  Mendelian 
splitting  and  chemical  equilibrium.]    Biol.  Zentralbl.  40:   277-2S6.  June,    1920. 

1100.  Lienhart.  De  la  possibility  pour  les  61eveurs  d'obtenir  a  volont6  des  males  ou  des 
femelles  dans  les  races  gallines.  [On  the  possibility  for  the  raiser  of  poultry  to  secure  males 
or  females  at  will  in  the  Gallinaceae.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:  10^104.  1919. 
— The  possibility  rests,  as  the  author  states,  upon  the  recognition  of  sex  within  the  egg,  before 
incubation  commences.  The  experimental  evidence  is  small  in  amount,  consisting  of  two 
sets  of  60  eggs  each,  each  set  being  the  60  largest  of  several  hundred.  In  the  most  favorable 
experiment  77  males  out  of  100  were  obtained.  The  author  believes  that  the  large  eggs  give 
rise  to  males  and  the  small  ones  to  females.  Further  experiments  are  proposed. — H,  D, 
Goodcde. 

1101.  LoEWENTHAL,  Waldemar.  Bin  verlUiderlicher,  Milchzuckerspal tender  Paratyphus- 
bazillus.  [A  mutable  paratyphoid  bacillus  fermenting  lactose.]  Centralbl.  Bakteriol.  83: 
227-321.     1919. 

1102.  LoTST,  J.  P.  Cucurbita-strijdvragen.  De  soort-quaestie ;  Het  gedrag  na  kruising; 
Parthenogenese?  I.  Historisch  overzicht.  II.  Eigen  onderzoeklngen.  [Cucurbita-problems. 
The  species-question.  Restdts  of  crossing.  Parthenogenesis?  I.  Historical  review.  II. 
New  researches.]  Genetica  I:  496-531.  Nov.,  1919.  Ibid.  2:  1-21.  9  fi^.,  1  triple  col.  pi. 
Jan.,  1920. — The  first  part  of  this  paper  contains  a  historical  summary  of  the  facts  thus  far 
known  about  species-questions,  hybridization  and  parthenogenesis  in  Cucurhita.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  obtain  hybrids  among  the  Linnean  species  distinguished  by  Naudin: 
C.  maxima^  C.  pepo^  C.  moschata  and  C.  melanospermaf  but  it  is  easy  to  make  hybrids  between 
the  different  varieties  within  these  species,  at  least  within  C.  maxima  and  C.  pepo.  Previous 
researches  had  also  indicated  the  existence  of  an  important  segregation  in  the  F2-generations 
of  these  hybrids.  The  process  of  parthenogenesis  occurring  among  Cucurhita  species  accord- 
ing to  the  Hagbdoorns  is  unproven  and  very  doubtful. — The  second  part,  containing  an 
account  of  author's  own  researches,  is  summarized  by  the  writer  in  the  following  sentences: 
Several,  often  very  different,  constant  forms  (**Jordanons")  could  be  distinguished  within 
the  ''Linneon"  Cucurhita  maxima  as  well  as  within  the  Linneon  C.  pepo  in  the  sense  of  Naudin. 
Jordanons  belonging  to  the  same  Linneon,  cross  easily  and  give  fertile  segregating  hybrids. 
As  yet,  crosses  between  Jordanons  belonging  to  different  Linneons  have  had  no  result  in  the 
author's  experiments.  Considering  the  very  large  number  of  unsuccessful  efforts  it  seems 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  neither  C.  pepo  nor  C,  maxima  can  be  crossed  with  C.  melanosperma, 
an  equally  strong  opinion  can  not  be  given  as  to  the  possibility  of  crosses  between  C  pepo 
and  C.  maxima;  those  tried  were  unsuccessful,  but  the  number  of  efforts  was  much  less  than 
in  the  case  of  crossings  between  C.  pepo  or  C.  maxima  with  C.  melanosperma.  Crosses 
between  C.  pepo  and  C.  aurantiaca  Willd.  are  as 'fertile  and  segregate  as  fully  as  those  between 
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Jordanons  belonging  to  the  same  Linneon,  it  should  however  be  remembered  that  Nauddi 
considers  C  aurantuica  as  a  mere — though  very  definite — variety  of  C  pepo,  Reeiprooi 
crosses  between  C.  pepo  and  C.  aurantiaca  show  certain  differences  in  the  length  and  size  of 
the  fruits,  these  being  in  both  cases  matroclinous.  Absolute  certainty  that  these  differences 
are  not  due  to  heterozygosis  of  the  forms  crosssd  was  not  obtainable,  but  this  is,  in  viev  of 
the  matroclinous  inheritance  in  both  reciprocal  crosses,  highly  improbable.  None  of  the  forms 
of  Cucurbiiaf  cultivated  by  the  author,  was  able  to  form  seeds  without  having  been  fertilisei 
Neither  apogamy,  nor  parthenogenesis  has  been  met  with.  The  cases  of  parthenogenesis  in 
Cucurbita  described  by  the  Hagedoorns  are  most  probably  cases  of  fertilization  by  insects, 
due  to  insufficient  isolation.  Some  of  the  forms  investigated  are  parthenocarpous,  Le.,  thej 
can  form  fruits  without  having  been  fertilized,  but  such  fruits  never  contain  any  seeds  with 
embryos. — M,  J,  Sirks. 

1103.  LoTST,  J.  P.  De  Oenotheren  als  kemchlmeren.  [The  Oenotheras  as  nuclear  cU- 
meras.l  Genetica  1 :  7-69.  113-129.  1919. — In  the  author's  opinion  the  researches  of  Rennxb 
as  well  as  his  own  experiments  have  shown  the  extraordinary  nature  of  Oenothera  Lamorcih'- 
ana;  it  is  a  nuclear  chimera,  resulting  from  two  great  factor  complexes,  localized  in  the  chromo- 
somes. These  complexes,  out  of  which  the  nuclear  chimera  is  constructed,  may  be  wfaoDj 
independent  of  each  other  without  exchange  of  chromosomes  or  of  qualities  and  without 
dragging  away  of  chromosomes;  in  that  case  no  ''mutants,"  properly  ''segregonts,"  appear. 
If  a  chromosome  from  one  of  the  complexes  is  dragged  out  into  the  other,  then  new  forms  with 
varying  numbers  of  chromosomes  come  into  existence.  Exchange  of  chromosomes  or  of  qual- 
ities give  segregonts  with  the  same  chromosome  number  as  the  original  form.  The  percent- 
age of  appearance  of  these  segregonts  depends  upon  the  more  or  less  easy  exchange  of  chromo- 
somes or  of  qualities;  a  very  easy  exchange  gives  high  numbers  of  segregonts  or  quantitative 
''mass-mutations."  In  Oenothera  no  species  nor  hybrids  exist,  only  nuclear  chimeras,  and  the 
different  exchanges  between  the  constituent  chromosome-complexes  give  origin  to  the  "mu- 
tant" forms.  The  fact  of  crossing-over,  resulting  in  dragging  away  a  part  of  a  chromosome 
by  another,  causes  also  the  possibility  of  crossing-over  in  homozygotes  or  in  pure  lines.  Tfa^ 
"mutants"  in  pure  lines  result  from  intranuclear  chromosome-changes,  not  from  newly-fonned 
genes. — The  various  consequences  of  this  opinion  with  respect  to  general  problems,  as  the 
nature  of  genes,  mutability,  and  the  theory  of  Morgan,  are  discussed  in  detail,  but  are  d 
course  of  a  somewhat  hypothetical  character. — M,  J.  Sirks. 

1104.  LoTBT,  J.  P.  Een  opwekking  om  voort  te  gaan  met  het  kruisen  van  individoen  tot 
verschillende  linneonten  van  het  ge^acht  Verbascum  behoorend.  [Encouragement  to  proceed 
with  crossings  of  Individuals  belonging  to  different  Linneons  of  the  genus  Verbascum.]  Ge- 
netica 2:  22-26.  Jan.,  1920. — The  failure  of  many  experiments  in  growing  posterity  of  Ver- 
&(Mctim-hybrids  has  given  us  a  strong  impression  of  the  absolute  infertility  of  these  hybrids. 
Exceptions  however  were  already  found  by  Darwin  (Jour.  Linn.  Soc.  10)  and  by  Mbjoiii. 
(fide  CoRRENS  Abh.  Sachs.  Gesellsch.  Wiss.  1905)  and  indicate  the  possibility  of  obtainioi 
fertile  hybrids  within  this  genus;  this  induces  the  author  to  stimulate  other  geneticists  to  renew 
these  experiments. — M.  J,  Sirks, 

1105.  LoTST,  J.  P.  Heribert-Nilsson's  onderzoekingen  over  soortsvorming  b'*  Saliz  met 
opmerkingen  mljnerz"d8  omtrent  de  daarin  en  in  pubUcaties  van  anderen  ul^^eoefende  krltiek 
aan  mljn  soorts-definitie.  [Heribert-Nllsson's  researches  about  species-formation  in  SiBx 
with  my  remarks  upon  his  and  other  writers'  critique  of  my  definition  of  species.]  Genetica  2: 
162-168.  Mar.,  1920.— The  ninth  chapter  of  Heribert-Nilsson's  paper  about  his  SaHt- 
hybrids  (Lunds  Univ.  Aarsskr.  XIV.  28.  1918)  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  of  enoQ^ 
theoretical  importance  to  give  a  translation  of  it  in  Dutch.  This  translation  is  accompanied 
by  a  reply  of  the  author  to  Nilsson's  remarks  about  the  nature  of  "species"  as  also  to  tbose 
of  other  writers. — M,  J,  Sirks, 

1106.  LoTST,  J.  P.  Theoretische  steun  voor  de  kruisingstheorie.  [Theoretical  argumcDti 
for  the  theory  of  evolution  by  means  of  hybridization.]    Genetica  2:  214-234.    May,  1920.- 
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i  defense  of  author's  well-known  theory  of  evolution  by  means  of  hybridization  against  some 
>f  the  opponents:  Dendt,  Jeffrey,  and  an  exposition  of  arguments  brought  together  by  other 
nriters  (Hebibebt-Nilbson,  Winoe,  Ernst,  Geroitld,  and  others)  that  support  the  author's 
'iews. — M.  J,  Sirks. 

1107.  MacBride,  £.  W.    The  method  of  evolution.    Scientia  14:  23-33.     1920. 

1106.  0'D[onooht7e],  C.  H.  [Rev.  of:  Morgan,  Thomas  Httnt.  The  physical  basis  of 
leredity.  14  X  21  cm.,  900  p.,  117  fig,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.:  Philadelphia,  1919.  (See  Bot. 
Lbsts.  5,  Entry  422.)]    Science  Progress  15:  150-151.    July,  1920. 

1109.  0'D[onoghue1,  C.  H.    [Rev.  of:  East,  Edward  M.,  and  Donald  F.  Jones.    In- 
breeding and  outbreeding.    H  X  11  cm,,  t85  p.,  4^  fig.    J.  B.  Lippincott:  Philadelphia,  1919. 
See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  571;  5,  Entries  437,  1607,  1695.)]    Science  Progress  15:  151-152 
uly,  1920. 

1110.  0'D[onoghue1,  C.  H.  [Rev.  of:  Lillie,  Frank  Rattray.  Problems  of  fertlli- 
ition.  IS  X  19  cm.,  vii  +  f^^S  p.,  19  fig.  Univ.  Chicago  Press:  Chicago,  1919.  (See  Bot. 
.bsts.  5,  Entry  410.)]    Science  Progress  15:  152.    July,  1920. 

1111.  P£zARD,  A.  Castration  allmentaire  chez  les  coqs  soumis  au  regime  cam6  ezclusif. 
Uixnentaiy  castration  in  cocks  subjected  to  an  exclusive  meat  diet]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
ci.  Paris  169:  1177-1179.  1919.— A  discussion  of  certain  experiments  of  F.  Houssat  in  a 
aper  entitled  ''Variations  exp^rimen tales.  £tudes  sur  six  generations  de  poules  carnivores 
Irch.  de  Zool.  exp.  et  g6n.,  t.  6,  1907,  p.  137  k  332."  Author  concludes  that  Houssay's 
bservation  of  atrophied  testes  and  their  consequences  did  not  result  directly  from  the  flesh 
let,  but  because  the  birds  did  not  maintain  good  health. — H.  D.  Goodale. 

1112.  Rbnner,  O.  [German  rev.  of:  Ernst,  A.  Bastardierung  als  Ursache  der  Apogamie 
n  Pflanzenreich;  eine  Hypothese  zur  experimentellen  Vererbungs-  und  Abstammungslehre. 
Sybridlzation  as  the  cause  of  i^wgamy  in  the  plant  kingdom;  an  hypothesis  for  experimental 
volution  and  genetics.)  8vo,  xv  +  655  p.,  t  pi.,  17 t  fig.  Gustav  Fischer:  Jena,  1918.  (See 
Iso  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entries  2113,  2151.)]    Biol.  Zentralbl.  40:  288.    June,  1920. 

1113.  RiCHET,  H.  W.  Factors  of  fniitfulness.  [Rev.  of:  Wiqgans,  C.  C.  Some  factors 
tvoring  or  opposing  fniitfulness  in  apples.    Missouri  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  32:  1-60. 

fi^.     1918.    (See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1696.)]    Bot.  Gaz.  70:  162-164.    Aug.,  1920. 

1114.  RoEMER,  Th.  Ober  Lupinenziichtung.  [On  lupine  breeding.]  Deutsch.  Landw. 
'resse  1919:  174-175.  1919. — Breeding  can  secure  in  lupines  a  condition  of  uniform  ripening 
rbich  in  these  plants  is  dependent  on  uniform  germination  and  uniform  blooming.  In  both 
if  these  respects  individual  selection  has  shown  differences.  Seed  harvest  can  be  increased 
iso  by  use  of  best  plants  revealed  by  individual  selection.  Average  fniitfulness  of  pods  is 
lereditary.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  136.  Dec,  1919.] — 
r.  P.  Kelly. 

1115.  Roepej:,  W.  Over  selectie  van  meerderjarige  cultuurgewassen  in  tropisch  Neder- 
and«  [On  selection  of  perennial  cultivated  plants  in  the  Dutch  tropics.]  Rede  Landbouw- 
loogesohool.  24  p.  H.  Veenman:  Wageningen,  1920. — As  an  inaugural  address  at  the  Agri- 
mltural  College  of  Wageningen  the  author  gives  a  summarizing  report  of  the  work  done  in 
;he  Dutch  East  Indian  colonies  in  selecting  and  breeding  better  races  of  rubber,  tea,  coffee, 
;ocoa  and  quina;  he  discusses  the  most  important  parts  of  his  breeding,  and  amelioration  of 
ihe  existing  material;  the  vegetative  propagation  of  worthy  types  on  a  small  scale  and  on  a 
arge  scale,  hybridization  and  introduction  of  new  species.  Each  of  these  methods  has  given 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  valuable  types  of  cultivated  plants. — M.  J.  Sirks. 

BOTAinCAL  ABBTBACTB,  VOL.  Vt,  SO.  3 
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1116.  RoFFo,  A.  H.  Sur  le  rdle  du  facteur  race  dans  la  transmission  du  cancer  chez  te  at 
Transformation  progressive  d'  une  race  non  receptive.  [On  the  rdle  of  the  race  factor  in  tiie  txus- 
mission  of  cancer  in  the  rat.  Progressive  transformation  of  a  non-receptive  race  into  a  recep- 
tive one.]    Compt.  Rend.  See.  Biol.  83:  96S-970.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1749. 

1117.  Saint-Hilaire,  H.  Geoffbot.  L'elevage  dans  TAfrique  du  Nord.  [The  bnedtaf 
industry  in  North  Africa.]    xi  +  6S0  p.f  99  pL    Augustin  Challaniel:  Paris,  1919. 

1118.  ScHADE,  H.  J.  M.  Kunnen  proefondervindelnke  mutaties  worden  opgevekt  btj 
bacterien?  [Can  experimental  mutations  be  obtained  in  bacteria?]  Nederlandsch.  Tijdsdir. 
voor  Geneeskunde  63:  811*814.  1919. — ^The  researches  of  Seiffert  (Deutsche  medixinisek 
Wochenschrift  1911.  no.  23)  and  of  Richet  and  Cardot  (C.  R.  Acad.  Sciences,  Paris,  31  Mirtk, 
1919)  have  been  repeated  by  the  author.  Their  conclusions  accepted  the  possibility  of  obtiie- 
ing  mutations,  by  means  of  bacterial  cultures  in  special  media.  Author  made  his  cultures,  £ 
Seiffert  had  done,  of  B.  coli  in  agar,  to  which  malachite-green  had  been  added;  from  tk 
original  culture,  that  could  be  only  grown  in  agar-nurture  with  20  xng.  in  10  cc.  agar,  a  Btrsis 
was  cultivated,  that  was  resistant  to  666  mg.  in  the  same  quantity  of  agar;  aft^rtbee 
months  this  resistance  was  not  diminished.  The  conclusion  of  Seiffert  and  others  seened 
to  be  right.  That  this  is  not  true,  however,  is  shown  by  the  author  in  a  way,  diflFemt 
from  his  previous  method.  By  means  of  emulsions  of  his  cultures  in  NaCl-solution,  coXom 
were  obtained  from  very  diluted  cultures;  the  strain  "adapted"  to  666  mg.  of  malachite  per 
10  cc.  agar  grew  on  each  culture  as  well;  this  ' 'mutated''  strain,  after  once  growing  upa 
pure  agar,  had  lost  its  adaptation  for  the  greater  part;  the  longer  the  period  of  growing  upos 
pure  agar,  the  less  the  adaptation  and  the  number  of  resulting  colonies.  In  his  first  mes- 
tioned  researches,  common  cultures  did  not  bring  these  differences  to  light  because  of  the 
immense  number  of  bacteria  contained  in  only  one  little  globule  of  the  culture;  after  dilutzof 
tbe  cultures  by  means  of  emulsions,  the  differences  made  themselves  apparent.  Thiu  the 
conclusions  of  Seiffert  and  of  Richet  and  Cardot  are  false  because  of  their  inexsrt 
methods. — M,  J,  Sirka. 

1119.  ScHERMERS,  D.  Erfelijkheid  en  rasverbeterlng.  [Heredity  and  race-impiofemeit! 
Schild  en  Pijl  10: 1-26.  1919. — From  the  point  of  view  of  positive  Christianity  the  writer ds- 
cusses  the  consequences,  drawn  by  the  modem  eugenicists  from  the  facts  given  by  proccflKi 
of  fertilization  and  of  Mendelism.  He  is  extraordinarily  skeptical.  The  great  and  insuper- 
able difficulties,  encountered  by  the  study  of  heredity  in  man,  especially  as  related  to  p83rdu- 
cal  abnormalities,  leads  him  to  deny  the  practical  significance  of  eugenics;  medical  eximiB^ 
tion  before  marriage  can  only  give  good  results  for  alcoholism,  syphilis  and  tuberculosis;  in 
other  cases  it  will  be  wholly  insufficient,  while  neomalthusianism  is  fatal.  The  prospects  d 
a  possible  improvement  of  the  human  race  are,  owing  to  the  lack  of  well-established  knowledge, 
unfavorable. — M.  J.  Sirks. 

1120.  SiEOEL,  W.  Das  Recht  des  Gemiiseziichters.  [The  right  of  the  vegetable  breeder! 
8vo.  Frick:  Wien,  1919. — Author  takes  up  the  well-known  idea  of  according  to  breeders  work- 
ing with  cross-pollinated  vegetables  protection  from  neighboring  cultures  of  the  same  spedec^ 
[From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  146.    Dec,  1919.] — J.  P.  Kdlt 

1121.  Sirks,  M.  J.  De  analyse  van  een  spontane  boonenhybride.  [The  analysis  of  aspn- 
taneous  bean  hybrid.]  Genetica  2:  97-114.  Mar.,  1920.— Among  a  number  of  plants  of  tlK 
dwarf  speckled  cranberry  bean,  gathered  in  1917,  one  plant  was  found  whose  seeds  had  not  t 
chamois  (yellowish-white)  violet-striped  seedcoat,  but  a  liver-brown  one  with  blue  stripiat^ 
These  seeds  had  thus  been  formed  on  a  hybrid  plant,  resulting  from  a  crossing  with  an  unkoofi 
pollen  parent,  occurring  in  1916.  By  sowing  these  seeds  in  1918,  an  Fs-generation  was  obtaiav^ 
and  in  1919  an  Fs-generation.  The  analysis  of  these  Fj  and  Fi  generations  with  regard  to  ibeir 
seed  colors,  gave  cause  to  accept  seven  hereditary  factors,  present  in  beans  and  responsibit 
for  these  colors.  These  factors  were:--(l)  The  ground-factor,  P,  responsible  for  color  in 
general;  its  presence  without  others  causes  the  chamois  color,  its  absence  gives  a  white  seed- 
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coat,  independent  from  the  other  possibly  present  factors;  (2)  Gj  factor  for  yellowish-brown 
color;  chamois  is,  if  G  is  present,  changed  into  yellowish-brown;  (3)  L,  factor  for  liver-brown, 
by  which  yellowish-brown  is  changed  into  liver-brown,  or  in  homozygotes  dark-brown;  (4) 
V,  factor  that  changes  chamois  into  violet  and  yellowish-brown  into  brown-violet.  The  fac- 
tor L  is  epistatic  to  F,  the  presence  of  V  thus  being  indistinguishable  when  the  formula  is 
U  or  LL;  (5)  Gr,  factor  for  gray  color,  changing  chamois  into  gray-chamois,  yellowish- 
brown  into  gray-yellowbrown  and  violet  into  gray-violet.  (6)  B,  factor  changing  violet 
into  blue.  This  factor  covers  all  other  factors  and  is  thus  epistatic  to  them;  (8)  S,  striping 
factor,  by  which  blue,  violet  and  gray  in  the  superficial  layers  are  restricted  into  stripes. 
Then  one  sees  a  backgroimd  of  chamois,  yellowish-brown,  liver-brown,  gray-violet  or  bluish- 
brown.  If  this  background  is  violet  or  gray,  then  S  exercises  also  its  influence  upon  it  and 
makes  this  violet  marbled;  in  consequence  these  beans  show  two  types  of  markings,  viz., 
striping  and  marbling.  The  other  colors  are  not  marbled  in  the  backgroimd.  This  factor 
S  may  be  present  in  cryptomeric  state  in  the  chamois,  yellowish-brown  and  liver-brown  colors, 
but  cannot  be  proven  here,  because  it  does  not  influence  these  colors. — Probably  there  are 
also  linkages  between  some  of  these  factors;  perhaps  between  P,  V  and  S  on  the  one  hand 
and  between  G,  L,  B  and  S  on  the  other.  This  is  the  more  striking  because  the  formulae 
derived  from  the  splitting-numbers  are  for  the  mother-plant,  the  dwarf  speckled  cranberry 
bean,  PPVVSS,  and  for  the  imknown  father-plant,  that  must  have  had  white  seedcoats, 
ppQQ0r0rwLLBB88,—M.  J.  Sirks. 


1122.  Sirks,  M.  J.  De  metfaodiek  der  erfelijkheidsleer.  [The  metfaodism  of  genetics.] 
Tijdschr.  voor  diergeneeskunde.  47 :  207-217.  1920. — Progress  of  genetics  can  only  be  obtained 
if  a  critical  examination  of  the  methods  in  use  has  preceded  the  work  itself.  The  critique 
of  the  methods  in  use  cannot  be  sharp  enough;  in  modem  times  we  are  no  longer  contented 
with  the  primitive  and  ancient  method  of  speculation  without  facts.  These  facts  may  be 
gained  by  two  different  ways:  direct  research  of  the  genetical  factors,  present  in  a  cell,  by 
cytological  studies,  and  by  indirect  researches  in  judging  the  hereditary  factors  of  an  individ- 
ual by  observations  or  experiments  thereupon.  This  direct  method,  the  cytology,  may  give 
us  many  results,  but  has  thus  far  not  solved  the  great  problem  of  the  localization  of  heritable 
factors.  In  itself  cytology  is  insufficient.  Indirect  methods  of  genetics  there  are  four;  we 
may  study  the  chain,  that  binds  the  heritable  factors  in  the  genotype  with  the  observed  char- 
acteristics of  the  individual  in  its  phenotypes  in  two  directions:  beginning  with  the  genotype 
as  ScHAXEL  does  and  studying  the  development  of  this  genotype  into  the  phenotype  by  cyto- 
morphologlcal  methods  or  studying  by  going  back  from  the  phenotype-characters  and  trying 
to  find  out  the  genotypical  factors  causing  them  (Phenogenetica  Haeckbrs). — In  the  second 
place  indirect  study  of  genotype  may  be  drawn  along  other  lines :  study  of  ascendance  (Gajl- 
ton)  and  study  of  descendance  (Mendel).  In  far  the  most  cases  only  the  last  of  these  methods 
is  sufficient;  the  methods  of  Schaxel  and  of  Haecker  however  may  perhaps  give  us  still 
many  results  in  elucidating  the  long  way  between  genotypic  factors  and  phenotypic 
characters. — M.  J,  Sirks, 

1123.  Sirks,  M.  J.  Erfelijkheids-  en  selectleonderzoekingen  bij  Vicla-soorten.  I.  De 
navelkleur  van  Viola  Faba.  [Researches  on  heredity  tmd  selection  in  species  of  Vicia.  I. 
Navel  color  in  Vicla  Faba.]  Genetica  2: 193-199.  1920.— The  navel  color  in  the  English  bean 
(Vicia  Faba)  was  studied  as  a  heritable  character  by  breeding  the  posterities  of  individual 
plants;  partly  these  plants  were  isolated,  partly  they  were  allowed  to  flower  without  isola- 
tion. From  isolated  heterozygous  plants  splitting  offspring  in  ratio  3 : 1  were  always  obtained; 
black  navel  color  was  dominant  and  white  recessive.  The  heterozygotes  could  in  some  oases 
be  distinguished  from  the  homozygotes  because  of  their  not  black,  more  gray  navel  color. 
Free-flowering  plants  never  gave  a  more  or  less  exact  ratio  3:1;  their  offspring  split  in  every 
possible  ratio;  even  in  the  offspring  of  white-navel  recessives  often  a  great  number  of  black- 
navel  plants  could  be  observed,  the  results  of  spontaneous  hybridizations. — M.  J,  Sirka, 

1124.  Sirks,  M.  J.,  and  J.  Bijhouwer.  Onderzoekingen  over  de  eenheid  der  linneaan- 
8che  soort  Chrysanthemum  leuoanthemum  L.     [Investigations  on  the  homogeneity  of  the 
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Llnnean  species  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemmn  L.]  Genet ica  1:  401-442.  Sept.,  1919.— Bb- 
metric  measurements  of  length  and  breadth  of  ray-flowers  made  very  probable,  that  tbe 
Linnean  species  Chrysanthemum  le^icanthemum  L.  contains  several  strains  of  heredittrilr 
different  character,  in  this  sense,  that  this  "species''  is  a  mixture  of  types,  differing  in  inherit- 
able qualities,  and  their  respective  hybrids. — By  systematic  breeding  and  coimtiog  the  n?- 
flowers  of  a  number  of  plants  grown  in  families,  it  could  be  proven,  that  this  supposition  wte 
right  and  that  this  Linnean  species  is  far  from  a  unity,  but  a  mixture  of  types  and  hybrids. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  grow  out  of  this  species  a  number  of  families,  differing  in  hereditai;^ 
characters,  among  others  those  relating  to  the  number  of  ray  flowers;  these  families  seen  to 
have  the  Fibonacci-numbers  21  and  34  as  modes. — M.  J,  Sirks. 

1125.  SiAKS,  M.  J.  Die  kritlsche  punten  van  het  evolutlevraagstuk.  [Critical  points  ef 
the  evolution  hypothesis.]  Genetica  1:  70-91.  Jan.,  1919. — The  problem  of  evolution  is  by 
most  authors  taken  as  a  whole;  in  reality  it  may  be  analysed  and  divided  in  four  great  prob- 
lems, that  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  experimental  research,  the  only  right  way  for  finding 
an  answer  free  from  speculations.  These  four  critical  points  out  of  the  mass  of  problems  ut 
— (1)  The  origin  in  nature  of  new  forms,  in  hereditary  factors  varying  from  their  p&rent!; 
experimental  research  has  thus  far  only  shown  one  cause  of  this  origin :  hybridisation,  that  is, 
fusion  of  gametes  differing  in  hereditable  properties.  All  other  ways  of  origin  of  new  foiai 
have  been  thus  far  unproven. — (2)  The  existence  in  nature  of  groups  of  individuals,  chan^ 

I  terized  by  possessing  a  great  complex  of  hereditary  factors.  Answering  this  problem  has  bea 
till  now  unexperimental ;  mathematical  considerations  may  show  the  necessity  of  divergence 
of  a  very  complicated  population  into  different  strains  of  homozygotic  individuals,  but  sl» 
circumstances  of  life, — isolation,  dying  out  of  certain  forms  and  perhaps  influence  of  cireom- 
stances  on  hybrid-splitting — may  cause  the  differentiation  of  a  population  into  diffenst 
strains.  In  this  direction  a  great  and  extensive  field  of  experimental  labor  is  to  be  done, 
before  a  well-founded  answer  can  be  given.  (3)  The  dying  out  of  forms  and  of  groups  of  fonns 
is  more  a  historical  problem ;  perhaps  it  will  be  possible,  by  means  of  submission  of  popuUtioBi 
of  known  genetic  constitution  to  various  circumstances  of  life. — (4)  Is  there  in  natural  ctoIb- 
tion  a  progression  or  only  a  succession?  This  is  a  problem  of  a  very  subjective  character; 
it  is  wholly  inaccessible  for  experiments  and  will  remain  in  the  long  future  a  point  of  phikh 
sophical  discussion. — M.  J.  Sirka, 

1126.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  Raszuiverheid  en  fokzuiverheld.  [Purity  of  race  and  purity  of  breed- 
ing.] Genetica  1:  639-652.  Nov.,  1919. — In  genetics  every  word  and  every  term  hasga« 
through  its  own  evolution;  this  brings  in  many  cases  great  difSculties  for  obtaining  an  asset 
definition  of  each  of  these  terms.  Every  term  changes  its  meaning  with  the  changes  of  f^ 
netics  itself;  they  become  more  and  more  sharpened  or  they  must  be  banished  from  tbe 
geneticists  terminology.  A  discussion  of  the  terms  purity  of  race  and  purity  of  breeding  b 
given  here  by  the  writer.  In  pre-Mendelian  times  identity  of  portrait  (description  of  figuR) 
could  be  accepted  as  indicating  purity  of  race;  the  Galtonian  theory  has  changed  this  stss* 
dard  into  identity  of  ancestry,  and  Mendelian  researches  have  given  as  definition  of  purity  of 
race  identity  of  posterity.  The  exact  geneticist  would  go  farther  and  take  as  definitioa 
the  identity  of  the  gametes,  formed  by  an  individual  as  standard  for  purity  of  breeding.  Ii 
practice  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  accept  this  sharpest  definition;  there  are  cases,  that  an  indi- 
vidual gives  a  posterity,  seemingly  identical,  without  forming  only  one  sort  of  gametes.  Th«e 
cases  are  treated  by  the  writer  in  detail :  the  case  of  the  white  mice,  among  others,  theci^ 
of  apogamy  in  plants  without  reductions-division  and  the  case  of  eliminating  of  the  homoi7' 
gote  combinations  as  in  yellow  mice  and  in  Ocno^Aera-species. — A  method  of  determining  tbe 
purity  of  breeding  in  cases  where  direct  experiments  are  difficult,  is  indicated  by  Scemw  <rf 
Copenhagen  by  his  method  of  diallel  •  (cross-wise)  matuigs. — M.  J.  Sirks. 

1127.  SiRKs,  M.  J.  Verwantschap  als  biologisch  vraagstuk.  [Relationship  as  a  problca 
of  biology.]  Genetica  2:  27-50.  Jan.,  1920. — The  problem  of  relationship  has  always  taken* 
central  position  in  genetics;  its  analyses  along  the  lines  of  modem  genetics  is  a  subject  o' 
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great  importance.  In  this  paper  the  writer  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  sharply  distinguish- 
ing two  different  views  of  relationship;  relationship  in  descendance  or  genealogic  relation- 
ship and  relationship  in  capacities,  gentoypic  relationship.  These  two  sorts  of  relationship 
may  not  be  confounded  in  modem  literature  of  genetics  as  has  till  now  been  done  by  many 
writers;  they  are  not  at  all  identical;  two  individuals  may  in  genealogical  sense  be  very  nearly 
related,  though  their  genotypes  are  highly  different;  inversely  the  genotypes  of  two  indi- 
viduals can  be  identical,  however  they  don't  show  any  genealogical  relationship.  In  the  great 
lines  of  phylogeny  a  narrow  tie  will  perhaps  have  bound  these  two  relationships,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  one  is  not  even  an  indication  for  the  other's  appearance. — Now  it  will  be  a  subject 
of  a  great  many  researches  to  find  good  methods  for  establishing  these  relationships:  the 
ancient  method  of  portrait-building  and  comparing  is  no  longer  sufficient.  Experimental 
methods  only  can  be  accepted.  But  not  all  the  researches,  called  experimental,  are  really 
experimental.  Really  experimental  methods  for  proving  the  existence  of  genealogical  rela- 
tionships may  be  found  easily;  systematic  breeding  and  a  well-developed  administration  is 
the  only  means  of  getting  an  insight  into  genealogical  relationship.  Demonstration  of  geno- 
typic  relationship  however  is  not  so  easy ;  till  nowadays  we  have  only  breeding  methods,  and 
we  can  state  genotypic  relationship  only  by  means  of  systematic  crossings.  This  method 
however  is  in  its  possible  usefulness  very  limited;  in  practical  sense  it  has  been  thus  far  suffi- 
cient, but  the  exact  genetics,  trying  to  find  a  more  or  less  mathematical  judgment  of  the  geno- 
type of  a  given  individual  cannot  be  content  with  this  in  many  cases  inadequate  method;  we 
must  try  to  find  another,  perhaps  chemical  method,  to  determine  the  genotype  of  an  organism. 
A  critical  and  more  refined  judgment  of  methods  for  finding  bloodrelationship,  but  then 
applied  to  gametes,  may  in  future  lead  to  great  results. — Af .  J,  Sirhs. 

1128.  SiRKa,  M.  J.  Uit  het  Instltuut  voor  veredeling  van  landbouwgewassen.  Vergelijking 
van  gerst-  en  tarwerassen,  van  het  Instltuut  i^omstlg  met  andere  voortreffelijke  rassen  van  deze 
gewassen.  1915-1917.  [From  the  Institute  for  the  In^rovement  of  Agrictdtural  plants.  Com- 
parison of  barley  and  wheat  varieties  originating  from  the  Institute  with  other  superior  races  of 
these  plants.  1915-1917.]  Med.  Landbouwhoogeschool  Wageningen  14: 1-34,  210-232.  1918.— 
Gives  only  some  reports  of  comparisons  of  newly  bred  varieties  of  wheat  (Millioen  III  and  Im- 
periaal  II a)  with  the  well-known  Wilhelmina,  that  show  the  great  value  of  these  varieties  of 
wheat.  The  results  of  tests  with  new  races  of  barley  (Pollux  and  Castor)  were  less  favorable. 
— M,  J,  Sirks, 

1129.  Snell,  K.  Farbenttnderung  der  Kartoffelbliite  und  Saatenanerkennung.  [Color 
changes  of  the  potato  blossom  and  the  recognition  of  varieties.]  Der  Kartoffelbau  1919:  1-3. 
1919. — ^Author  calls  attention  to  importance  laid  on  color  in  recognition  of  varieties  but  a  ques- 
tionnaire proved  that  with  many  varieties  color  variations  occur  that  are  "spontaneous" 
while  with  others  they  appear  as  non-hereditary  "modifications";  these  are,  of  course,  not 
distinguishable  by  inspection.  Author  thinks  that  all  varieties  possess  power  of  pigment  for- 
mation and  bloom  white  if  conditions  for  development  are  absent.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
judging  the  variety,  plants  with  deviations  in  flower  color  should  be  especially  attended  to 
only  when  they  also  vary  in  other  respects.  [From  anonymous  review,  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzen- 
ziicht.  7:  137-138.    Dec,  1919.]—/.  P.  Kelly, 

1130.  SoMMEB,  K.  Ober  Kartoffelztichtung  und  vergleichende  Anbauversuche  mit  Neu- 
ziichtungen  auf  der  Domiine  Ellischau.  [Potato  breeding  and  con^Mmitive  cultural  tests  of  new 
varieties  on  the  Ellischau  estate.]  Nachr.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  Osterr.  1919:  190-193.  1919. 
— Calls  attention  to  hybridization  and  plant-selection  work  undertaken,  and  special  mention 
is  made  of  large  yields  of  single  plants.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzensiicht. 
7:  138.    Dec,  1919.]—/.  P.  Kelly. 

1131.  Stahel,  G.  Eerste  verslag  over  de  werkzaamheden  ten  behoove  van  de  selectie  van 
Koflte  en  Cacao.  [First  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  selection  in  coffee  and  cacao.]  Dept. 
Landbouw.  in  Suriname,  Paramaribo,  Bull.  36,  BS  p.  1919.— Coffee  and  cocoa  plants  gener- 
ally more  or  less  heterozygous  and  efforts  at  vegetative  multiplication  of  good  plants  are 
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described.  Author  records  contribution  of  a  fund  by  a  Surinam  breeding  association  by  whidi 
a  selection  inspector  for  the  plantations  is  supported.  Figures  are  given  on  varying  prod«- 
tivity  of  coffee  and  cocoa  trees  with  number  of  individuals  selected  as  mother  plants.  Methoik 
of  vegetative  propagation  are  described.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflsnxo- 
lucht.  7:  138-139.    Dec,  1919.)— J.  P.  Kelly. 

1132.  Tammes,  T.  De  leer  der  erffactoren  en  hare  toepassing  op  den  mensch«  Rede, 
uitgesproken  blj  het  aanvaarden  van  het  ambt  van  buitengewoon  hoogleeraaraandeRijks-iinlTer- 
siteit  te  Groningen.  [The  theory  of  hereditary  factors  and  its  i^rpllcability  to  man.  Addrea 
delivered  on  asstunption  of  the  office  of  Professor  Extraordinarius  in  the  State  Universitj  it 
Groningen.]  B4  P-  Wolters:  Groningen,  1919. — ^A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  factoml 
constitution  of  organisms;  the  writer  thinks  them  as  Morgan  does,  localized  in  the  chroino- 
somes,  according  to  the  linkage  of  all  Drosop^tZa-factors  in  four  groups  and  of  all  Pirtn- 
factors  in  seven  groups,  in  harmony  with  their  haploid  chromosome  numbers  4  and  7.  If 
then  these  principles  might  be  applied  to  improvement  of  the  human  race,  the  great  number  (tf 
chromosomes  in  man  (diploid  47  and  48)  is  a  difficult  hindrance  for  locating  the  varioos  hu- 
man hereditary  factors  in  the  chromosomes;  the  inheritance  of  human  characters  is  very  eom- 
plicated  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  certain  indications  for  human  amelioratita. 
But  possible  is  the  amelioration  of  circumstances  of  life  for  man ;  it  changes  only  the  phenotrpe 
not  the  genotype,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  obtain  in  the  nearest  future. — M.  J.  Sirb. 

1133.  Thomson,  J.  Arthur.  [French  rev.  of:  Larger,  R.  Th6orie  de  la  contrfr^fDls- 
tion,  ou  d6g6n6rescence  par  rh6r6dit6.  [Theory  of  retrogressive  evolution,  or  degeneiatkn  bf 
heredity.l    xiv -{- 405  p.,  fi  fig.    F61ix  AJcan:  Paris,  1919.]    Scientia  14:  52-54.    1920. 

1134.  Thomson,  J.  Arthur.  [French  rev.  of:  Hegner,  R.  W.  The  germ-cell  cyde la 
animals,    x  +  846  p.,  84  fi^,    Macmillan  &  Co. :  New  York,  1914.]     Scientia  14:  51-52.    192a 

1135.  Tjebbes,  K.,  and  H.  N.  Kooiman.  Erfelijkheidsonderzoekingen  by  boonexL  HL 
Albinisme.  [Hybridization  experiments  with  beans.  III.  Albinism.]  Genctica  1:  532-631 
1  pl.f  S  fig.  Nov.,  1919. — The  authors  have  made  some  experiments  with  a  strain  of  albino- 
throwing  beans  of  the  species  Phaseolus  vulgaris.  The  seeds  of  one  plant,  E.  9.  1916,  son 
in  1917,  gave  26  green-leaved  plants  and  8  ivory-white  ones,  indicating  monohybrid  segrep- 
tion.  1918  the  rest  of  the  seeds  from  E9.  1915,  produced  again  about  three  green  seedlinis: 
1  white  one. — 1918  albinotic  seedlings  were  grafted  on  normal  green  ones.  The  best  metiKid 
proved  to  be  splice-grafting,  the  hypocotyl  of  the  albinotic  seedling  and  a  node  of  the  green ooe 
being  cut  across  diagonally  and  united  by  means  of  a  string  of  wet  raffia.  The  albino  then 
can  profit  from  the  food  present  in  the  cotyledons  and  of  the  green  leaf,  left  to  the  node- 
In  this  way  two  plants  in  1918  and  two  descendants  of  one  of  these  in  1919  were  raised  ^ 
maturity  and  all  of  them  produced  the  first,  simple,  leaves  without  the  least  trace  of  greeo 
color,  developing  little  patches  of  chlorophyll  on  the  compound  leaves  and  green  stripes  iS 
the  pods. — ^As  to  the  origin  of  this  strain  the  authors  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  may  hxn 
arisen  from  the  cross  of  a  flower  on  an  albinotic  branch  with  a  flower  on  a  normal  one,  oft 
sectorially  chimaeric  plant.  Also  the  loss  of  the  factor,  that  enables  the  plant  to  mski 
chlorophyll,  may  have  taken  place  in  one  flower.  The  question  too  arises,  whether  the  fR«> 
patches  on  the  leaves  and  the  stripes  on  the  pods  are  caused  by  some  chemical  influenee  of 
the  normal  plant  or  that  we  deal  with  an  extreme  case  of  variegation.  To  clear  this  and  other 
questions  the  work  will  be  continued. — H.  N.  Kooiman. 

1136.  Urban,  J.  Hochpolarisierende  Riibe  und  ihre  Nachkommenschaft.  [High-polir- 
izing  beets  and  their  progeny.)  Zeitschr.  Zucker-Industr.  Bohmen  42:  387-391.  1919.— Three 
groups  of  mother  beets  whose  average  sugar  content  were  20.28  per  cent,  20.66  per  cent  sai 
21.14  per  cent  respectively  gave  progeny  whose  averages  were  21.47  per  cent,  21.29  per  cat 
and  21.59  per  cent  sugar.  Three  generations  showed  no  noticeable  influence  of  small  differ 
ences  in  sugar  percentage  of  mother  beets  upon  averages  of  progeny.  Same  mother  beetc 
seriated  for  weights  showed  a  negative  correlation  between  size  and  sugar  percentage.  [^^ 
anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  7:  141-142.    Dec,  1919.] — J,  P.  KMy. 
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1137.  Urban,  J.  Hher  die  Farbe  des  Riibenkrautes  friih  und  splltreifender  Riiben.  [On 
the  color  of  the  plant  of  early  and  late-ripening  beets.]  Zeitschr.  Zuckerriibenindus.  B5hmen 
42 :  281-297.     I918.--See  Bet.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1057. 

1138.  VAN  Hebwebden,  M.  a.  Over  eenige  nieuwe  opvattingen  in  de  celleer.  [On  some 
new  discoveries  in  c3rtology.]  Genetica  1:  130-133.  Mar.,  1919 — A  discussion  of  the  contin- 
uity of  the  nucleus,  for  long  years  an  axiom  of  the  cytology,  but  now  by  the  beautiful  researches 
of  BucHNBB  (Arch,  f .  microscop.  Anat.  91 : 1.  1918;  no  longer  an  axiom  but  a  subject  of  research 
that  may  perhaps  give  us  a  new  view  upon  the  ontogenetic  origin  and  perhaps  the  phylo- 
genetic  origin  of  this  most  important  part  of  the  cell.  The  basiphile  grains  in  the  eggs  of  hy- 
menopteres  giving  rise  to  accessory  nuclei  will  give  still  much  material  for  research. — M.  J, 
Sirks. 

1139.  VoLKABT  A.  40.  und  41.  Jahresbericht.  Schweizerische  Samenuntersuchungs- 
iind  Versuchsanstalt  in  Oerlikon-Ziirich.  [40th  and  41st  Annual  Reports.  Swiss  seed  control 
and  experiment  station  in  Oerlikon-Zurich.]  Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz.  1919:  1-40.  1919. — 
The  station's  breeding  work  on  cereals,  beans  and  beets  is  reviewed.  The  isolation  of  strains 
by  single-progeny  tests  and  also  improvement  by  repeated  selections  are  mentioned.  In 
1913  hybridization  was  commenced.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht. 
7:  142.    Dec,  1919.]— J.  P.  Kelly. 

1140.  VON  Cabon-Eldinqbn.  Physiologischa  Spaltungen  ohne  Mendelismus.  [Physi- 
ological segregation  without  Mendelism.]  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1919:  515-516.  1919. — 
Author  discusses  thick-eared  wheat  infested  with  rust  spores.  The  grain,  whether  treated 
or  not  gave  rise  to  some  long-eared  plants.  In  plats  with  untreated  grain  only  the  long-eared 
were  rusty.  Author  assumes  a  physiological  segregation,  not  Mendelian  in  character,  which 
conditions  the  long-eared  character  and  the  susceptibility.  [From  anonymous  review  in 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  114-115.    Dec,  1919.1— J.  P.  Kelly. 

1141.  VON  Rtx,  Geohq.  Zahlenm&ssige  Bestinunung  der  KomschOnheit  bei  Braugerste. 
[Numerical  determination  of  beauty  of  grains  in  brewing  barley.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  6: 
10^166.    ii  fig.    June,  1918. 

1142.  VON  TscHBRMAK,  E.  Beobachtuugen  iiber  anscheinende  vegetative  Spaltungen  an 
Bastarden  und  iiber  anscheinende  Sptttspaltungen  von  Bastardnachkommen  speziell  Auftreten 
von  Pigmentierungen  an  sonst  pigmentlosen  Deszendenten.  [Observations  on  apparent  vege- 
tative splitting  in  hybrids,  and  on  q>parently  belated  splitting  in  hybrid  offspring,  especially 
the  occurrence  of  pigmentation  on  otherwise  pigmentless  descendants.]  Zeitschr.  indukt. 
Abstanmi.  Vererb.  21 :  216-232.  1  fig.  Nov.,  1919. — Four  cases  of  bud  mutation  in  beans,  bar- 
ley, and  peas,  are  given  which  occurred  after  a  cross  as  follows:  (1)  a  dark-seeded  bean  which 
had  bred  true  for  8  generations  following  a  cross  of  dark-  and  light-seeded  Scarlet  Runner 
beans  gave  one  plant  with  both  typical  seeds  and  aberrant  light-colored  seeds  with  distinct 
pattern;  (2)  a  low-growing  white-flowered  plant  resulting  from  a  cross  of  Phaseolus  multi- 
florus  X  P.  vulgaris  again  crossed  by  a  low-growing  red-flowered  plant  from  same  source 
gave  one  plant  in  Fi  with  short  stature  during  the  summer  but  which  late  in  the  season  began 
to  climb;  (3)  a  barley  variety  with  compact  spikes  crossed  by  a  normal  sort  gave  one  plant 
in  Fi  with  two  stalks,  one  of  which  had  a  normal  spike  the  other  compact;  (4)  a  pea  with  yel- 
low cotyledons  crossed  by  another  yellow-cotyledon  kind  gave  one  plant  with  one  fully  ma- 
tured green  seed  among  the  usual  yellow  seeds.  Such  cases  as  these  author  considers  to  be 
vegetative  segregation  and  compares  them  with  two  instances  of  seed  segregation  of  complex 
nature  in  which  appearance  of  new  forms  is  delayed  as  (a)  two  white-flowered  bean  plants  of 
complex  hybrid  ancestry  gave  red  flowers  in  Fi  with  normal  segregation  in  Fi.  (b)  a  bean 
plant  with  seeds  having  green  cotyledons  and  green  seed  coats  which  bred  true  for  4  genera- 
tions following  a  cross  of  a  green  by  yellowish-brown-coated  variety  produced  one  plant  with 
all  seeds  having  colored  markings.  Author  holds  that  there  is  a  relation  between  such  delayed 
segregations  which  at  present  cannot  be  distinguished  from  complex  Mendelian  phenomena 
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and  the  cases  of  vegetative  segregation  reported  by  himself  and  by  others.  He  considera  ihit 
an  association  or  disassociation  during  growth  whereby  factors  may  become  active  or  mt- 
tive  may  account  for  these  observed  facts. — D.  F.  Jones, 

1143.  VON  Ubisch,  G.  Gerstenkreuzungen.  [Barley  crosses.]  Landw.  Jahrbucher  S3: 
191-244.  5  pl.f  18  fig.  1919. — Aim  of  present  contribution  is  to  induce  breeders  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  laws  of  hybridization.  Author  discusses  behavior  in  crossing  of  several 
barley  traits,  such  as  basal  bristles,  dentation  of  lower  glume,  thickness  of  ear,  number  of 
rows  in  head,  and  others.  He  also  treats  procedure  for  quantitative  characters,  linbge, 
and  abnormalities.  At  the  close  an  example  is  taken  up  to  show  how  breeder  may  achieve  his 
aim  more  quickly  by  attending  to  laws  of  heredity.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitscbr. 
PflanzenzUcht.  7:  141.    Dec,  1919.)— J.  P.  Kelly. 

1144.  Webbeb,  H.  J.  Necessity  of  selecting  stocks  in  citrus  propagation.  California 
Citrograph  5:  177,  198-199.  1  tctblcy  5  fig.  Apr.,  1920.— A  brief  restatement  of  the  m&infet- 
tures  of  the  bulletin  abstracted  in  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  498. — H.  B.  Frost. 

1145.  Wilson,  E.  H.  A  new  hybrid  lily.  L.  imperiale.  Gard.  Chron.  67:  255.  I  k- 
May  22,  1920. — Many  hundred  plants  of  two  [presumably  hybrid]  lilies,  L.  regale  Wib.,  aod 
L.  Sargentiae  Wils.,  were  grown  near  together  in  Massachusetts.  Among  seedlings  of  L 
regale  there  were  noticed  three  intermediate  plants.  These  were  presumed  to  have  be^  doe 
to  pollination  by  L.  Sargentiae.    One  of  them  is  figured  and  described. — John  Belling, 
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1146.  Calvino,  Mario.  Propagaci6n  de  las  plantas  por  eztaca,  [Propagation  of  pltntt 
by  cuttings.]    Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3 :  4-9.    18  fig.    1920. 

1147.  CooPBR,  J.  C.  Improving  the  seedling  walnut.  Better  Fruit  14*:  7,  36.  DeCi 
1919. — Scoring  cards  for  both  the  tree  and  the  nut  are  given  together  with  a  brief  discussioii  of 
the  value  of  obtaining  a  good  seedling  of  English  walnut  for  commercial  propagation  in  the 
Northwest.    The  author  is  a  walnut  grower  of  long  experience^ — A.  E.  Mumeek, 

1148.  Cbandall,  C.  S.  The  apple  cross— Tolman  X  Malus  Toringo.  Proc.  Amer.  Soe. 
Hortic.  Sci.  16:  60-66.  (1919)  1920. — Tolman,  a  well  known  standard  variety  of  apples  wi0 
crossed  with  a  dwarf  form  of  Malus  Toringo.  The  seeds  from  the  resulting  fruits  were  planted 
and  hybrid  trees  grown.  In  general  appearance  the  trees  strongly  resemble  the  male  pareot 
except  that  they  are  not  dwarf  in  habit  and  greatly  exceed  Malus  Toringo  in  vigor  of  growth. 
The  fruit  of  the  hybrids  bears  no  resemblance  to  those  of  either  parent ;  they  are  intermediate 
in  size,  but  to  occupy  a  median  position,  they  would  have  to  be  many  times  heavier  and  ban 
the  diameter  more  than  doubled.  While  the  color  was  a  uniform  yellow,  it  was  not  the  yeUov 
of  either  Tolman  or  Malus  Toringo^  but  rather  a  dark  dull  orange  color.  The  author  states 
that  the  outstandng  fact  regarding  the  group  of  seedlings  is  the  extent  of  the  domination  of 
the  dwarf,  small  fruited  male  parent  and  the  corresponding  suppression  of  resemblance  to 
the  mother  plant.  He  states,  'This  dominance  of  Malus  Toringo  characters  is  indicatireof 
a  degree  of  stability  and  fixity  only  acquired  by  existence  through  many  generations  and  ve 
must  assume  this  plant  to  be  a  true  species  and  very  near  if  not  identical  with  the  vild 
type."    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1653.1—^.  C.  Auchter. 

1149.  CxTBTis,  Otis  F.  The  upward  translocation  of  food  in  woody  plants,  n.  Is  tbef« 
normally  an  upward  transfer  of  storage  foods  from  the  roots  or  trunk  to  the  growing  sbooti? 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  286-293.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1310. 
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1150.  Daniel,  LuaEN.  Ructions  antagonistiques  et  r61e  du  bourrelet  chez  les  plantes 
greff^s.  [Antagonistic  reactions  and  the  r61e  of  the  cushion  (bourrelet)  in  grafted  plants.] 
Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  285-287.  1920. — The  anatomical  modifications  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  graft  are  held  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  cushion  (bourrelet)  developed  at  the  union 
of  stock  and  scion.  This  causes  a  diversion  of  conductive  processes,  altering  the  distribution 
of  materials.  Some  substances  are  found  to  pass,  others  will  not  pass,  and  other  substances 
are  chemically  changed  before  passage.  Thus  the  biologic  nature  of  the  stock  and  scion  is 
considered  as  changed.  This  tissue  is  also  concerned  in  the  development  of  all  excrescences 
at  this  level,  including  roots  of  the  scion,  shoots  of  the  stock  and  complex  tissues  in  graft 
hybrids  or  chimeras  when  such  occur. — C  H,  and  W,  K.  Farr, 

1151.  DuAATE  d'Oliveira,  Josb.  Sur  la  transmission  de  la  fasclation  et  de  la  dlchotomie 
k  la  suite  de  la  greffe  de  deux  vignes  portugaises.  [The  transmission  of  fasclation  and  dlchoto- 
mous  branching  through  the  grafting  of  two  Portuguese  varieties  of  grapes.]  Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  615,  616.  1920. — A  scion  of  Albino  de  Souza,  a  variety  of  Vitis  vinifera, 
which  is  never  fasciated  nor  branches  dichotomously  was  grafted  to  a  stock  of  Goncalo  Pires, 
another  variety  of  the  same  species,  which  has  fasclation  and  dichotomy  as  a  permanent  char- 
acteristic. Shoots  of  the  scion  developed  later  were  found  to  be  fasciated  and  dichotomous 
like  those  of  the  stock. — C.  H.  and  W,  K.  Farr, 

1152.  Enfer,  V.  Jardin  fruitier  d 'amateur:  Dispositions  a  observer  pour  la  plantation. 
[The  amateur  fruit  garden.  Points  to  be  observed  in  planting.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  16- 
18.  Jan.,  1920. — General  discussion  on  preparation  of  soil,  transplanting,  selection  of  types 
of  trees  to  be  planted,  and  care  following  planting. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1153.  Florin,  Carl  and  Rudolf.  "P.  J.  Bergius,"  en  ny  Applesort.  ['*P.  J.  Bergius," 
a  new  variety  of  apple.]  [Swedish]  Acta  Horti  Bergiani  [Stockholm]  6^:  1-7.  Fig,  1.  PI.  1, 
1918. — A  description  and  history  of  a  new  variety  of  apple,  with  beautiful  crimson  fruit. — 
P.  A.  Rydberg, 

1154.  Fries,  Rob.  E.  StrOdda  iaktagelser  tffver  Bergianska  Trttdg&rdens  gsnnnospenner. 
[Scattered  observations  concerning  the  gymnosperms  in  Hortus  Bergianus.]  Acta  Horti  Ber- 
giani [Stockholm]  6*:  1-19.    1  pL    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  364. 

1155.  Gardner,  V.  R.  Restdts  of  bud  selection  investigations  at  the  Missouri  and  Oregon 
experiment  stations  and  their  interpretation.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic.  Sci.  16:  66-70  (1919). 
1920. — Scions  were  taken  in  1895,  at  the  Missouri  station  from  two  bearing  Ben  Davis  trees 
and  from  these  other  trees  were  propagated.  One  of  the  Ben  Davis  trees,  from  which  the  sci- 
ons were  taken,  had  been  a  heavy  and  regular  producer  of  high  grade  fruit,  while  the  other  had 
been  a  light  producer  of  fruit  inferior  in  size  and  color.  The  crops  resulting  from  these  two 
groups  of  propagated  trees  were  measured  accurately.  The  author  states,  ''The  results  of 
this  particular  experiment  may  be  summarized  by  stating  that  the  trees  propagated  from  the 
poor  parent  were  equal  to  those  propagated  from  the  good  parent  in  productiveness,  regularity 
of  bearing  and  grade  of  fruit." — Another  bud  selection  experiment  was  made  at  the  Missouri 
station  with  strawberries.  Runners  were  taken  from  the  six  most  productive  individuals  in 
the  station's  plot  of  a  standard*  variety.  Records  of  yields  were  kept,  and  each  year  for  ten 
years,  plants  from  the  highest  yielding  and  low  yielding  plants  were  selected  and  fruited. 
Nothing  was  gained  or  lost  by  selection. — In  1913,  at  the  Oregon  station,  plus  and  minus  selec- 
tions were  made  of  four  varieties  of  strawberries.  Daughter  plants  were  fruited  in  1915,  and 
for  three  succeeding  generations,  with  the  same  results  as  found  at  the  Missouri  station.  The 
low  yielding  Wilson  mother  plant  was  a  poor  plant  maker.  This  characteristic  was  exhibited 
by  each  group  of  daughter  plants  throughout  their  life.  At  the  same  time  as  the  above  study, 
selections  were  made  from  productive  and  barren  daughter  plants  of  two  station  seedlings. 
The  resulting  records  showed  that  the  high  yielding  selections  remained  at  least  above  the 
normal,  while  the  selections  from  the  barren  plants  continued  to  be  nearly  barren.  In  this 
case,  a  strain  of  strawberries,  inferior  to  the  normal  was  isolated.    The  author  states,  "From 
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a  practical  viewpoint,  all  bud  selection  could  accomplish  would  be  to  keep  the  variety  up  to 
its  own  standard  by  the  weeding  out  of  an  infertile  or  semi-barren  strain." — ^The  behiTioraf 
the  runner  propagated  daughter  plants  of  some  strawberry  seedlings  were  studied  at  tin 
Oregon  station,  which  gave  evidence  of  degeneracy  or  ''running  out."  Briefly,  this  took 
three  forms:  (a)  A  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  ability  to  produce  fruit  though  vegetate 
vigor  remained  unimpaired,  (b)  A  partial  loss  of  ability  to  produce  runners,  (c)  A  mAriLed 
reduction  in  vegetative  vigor,  resulting  in  weak  degenerate  plants.  This  degeneration  mij 
involve  the  entire  stock  of  a  variety,  that  is  being  grown  under  a  given  set  of  conditions  or 
only  a  part  of  that  stock. — In  one  case  studied,  plants  from  a  certain  seedling,  which  had  ip- 
parently  run-out  at  the  end  of  the  second  season,  were  planted  in  a  new  location.  Gradnallj 
they  regained  their  vigor  and  yielded  well,  indicating  that  a  degenerate  strain  may  reton 
to  the  normal,  from  which  it  sprang.  The  author  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ocet- 
sionally  bud  variation  may  furnish  the  starting  point  for  real  variety  improvement.  [See 
also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1673.1—^.  C.  Auchier, 

1156.  Lem^e,  E.  Chardon  g6ant  de  Salonique.  [A  giant  thistle  from  Sttlonlca.]  Rer. 
Hortic.  [Paris]  92 : 8.  Jan.',  1920. — This  species  is  regarded  as  a  promising  ornamental  for  Uzfe 
open  spaces,  since  in  the  second  year  from  seed  the  plants  attained  a  height  of  2.30  to  2.7S 
meters.  Each  bore  approximately  40  flowerheads  arising  from,  and  symmetrically  arruigBd 
about  a  main  central  stalk  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  purple  flowers  began  to  appear  id 
early  August,  each  persisted  for  15  or  18  days,  thus  making  a  blooming  period  of  about  ax 
weeks.  The  plants  appear  to  be  hardy  without  protection.  The  species  has  been  identified 
as  Onopordon  Ulyricum  Linn6,  var.  CardunctduSf  Boissier. — E.  J.  Kratts. 

1157.  Lesoubd,  F.  Les  plantes  potagdres  i  travers  les  ages.  [Culinary  plants  grown  it 
various  centuries.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  12-13.  Jan.,  1920. — A  list  of  many  species  aad 
varieties  of  plants  arranged  according  to  the  general  time  of  their  introduction,  from  tk 
fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  century  inclusive. — E,  J.  Kraus, 

1158.  MoBBis,  0.  M.  Practical  pruning  as  applied  to  apple  and  pear  trees  (Put  Ov). 
Better  Fruit  14*:  3-5.  Dec,  1919. — Practical  and  definite  advice  is  given  as  to  methods  of 
procedure  in  pruning  apple  and  pear  trees.  Both  young  and  mature  trees  are  considered- 
A.  E.  Mumeek. 

1159.  MoRfiis,  0.  M.  Practical  pruning  as  applied  to  apple  and  pear  trees  (Put  two)- 
Better  Fruit  14^:  7-10.  Jan.,  1920. — The  season  of  pruning,  pruning  of  different  varieties  of 
apples,  treatment  of  pruning  wounds,  and  repairing  of  injured  trees  are  the  topics  considend 
in  this  part  of  the  article. — A.  E,  Murneek. 

1160.  Peabct,  Knight.  The  ctdtivation  of  filberts  in  the  Northwest.  Better  Fruit  14^: 
3-5.  Jan.,  1920. — This  is  a  complete  summary  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  filbert 
growing  in  the  Northwest.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  commercial  vahie  d 
the  following  varieties :  Barcelona,  Du  Chilly  and  Davidiana.  Personal  opinions  of  sueoesf 
ful  filbert  growers  are  taken  into  account.  The  question  of  self -fertility  and  cross-poUioAiiaD 
of  the  different  varieties  is  considered  in  full. — A.  E.  Mumeek, 

1161.  ScHiMPFF,  Wm.  E.  Development  of  the  cranberry  industry  in  Oregon.  Better  Fnit 
14':  7-9.  Feb.,  1920. — A  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  history  and  present  statuiof 
the  cranberry  industry  in  the  Northwest  with  special  reference  to  the  Gullaby  Lake  distriet  ii 
Oregon. — A.  E.  Mumeek, 

1162.  Shamel,  a.  D.  Investigation  with  citrus  fruits.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic  Set 
16:  70-76.  (1919)  1920. — This  paper  gives  a  general  idea  of  how  the  investigations  in  Citnu 
improvement  have  been  carried  on  in  California  by  members  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agrie.  A 
survey  of  the  citrus  orchards  was  first  made  and  favorably  located  orchards  were  selected  io 
which  to  make  the  studies.    Individual  tree  performance  records  were  kept  in  the  rarioitf 
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orchards,  generally  100  trees  in  each  orchard  being  used.  A  great  many  individual  variationB 
were  found,  some  had  to  do  with  inferior  fruit,  some  with  growth  habit  of  the  trees,  some  with 
foliage,  etc.  Many  strains  of  each  of  the  citrus  varieties  studied  were  found.  By  these 
studies,  the  good  and  bad  trees  in  different  orchards  were  found.  From  the  most  productive 
trees,  which  usually  were  of  the  best  strain,  selections  of  parent  trees,  as  sources  of  bud  wood 
for  propagation  were  made.  As  a  rule,  the  es^ent  of  the  occurrence  of  trees  of  the  off-type 
strains  increased  with  the  numbers  of  bud  generation  from  the  original  parent  trees  of  the 
variety. — Under  the  old  methods,  buds  were  selected  from  vigorous  growing,  generally  non- 
fruit-bearing  wood,  which  generally  came  from  the  most  vigorous  and  vegetative  strains  of 
trees,  which  were  generally  least  productive  and  bore  inferior  fruit.  At  the  present  time,  fruit 
bearing  wood  from  productive  trees  are  selected  to  get  the  bud  wood  and  by  this  means  this 
tendency  to^  ard  the  introduction  of  vegetative  strains  is  being  largely,  if  not  wholly,  over- 
come. The  author  states  that  experimental  propagations  have  been  made  of  all  of  the  impor- 
tant bud  variations  studied  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  and  enough  evidence  has  been 
secured  from  these  propagations  to  warrant  the  statement  that  all  of  the  important  varia- 
tions have  been  isolated  through  bud  selection.  He  states,  ''The  deisrable  variations  have 
be«n  propagated  and  planted  on  an  extensive  conmiercial  basis  by  citrus  growers  in  Southern 
California  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  these  trees  available  for 
study." — The  author  thinks  that  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  investigations 
has  been  the  introduction  of  practical  methods  for  keeping  individual  tree  records  in  orchards. 
As  a  result  of  such  records  accurate  knowledge  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  effect  of  various 
pruning,  cultural  and  fertilizer  practices  in  crop  yields,  in  addition  to  the  bud  selection 
studies. — E.  C,  Auchter. 

1163.  Tesnier,  F.  Ctdture  du  Loganberry  aux  fitats-Unis.  [Loganberry  ctdture  in  the 
United  States.]  [Rev.  of:  D arrow,  G.  M.  Culture  of  the  Logan  Blackberry.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agric.  Farmers  Bull.  998.    1918.]    Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  14-16.     Fig.  S-4.     1920. 

1164.  Vincent,  C.  C.  Restdts  of  pollination  studies  at  Idaho  University.  Better  Fruit 
14':  11-15.  Tables  1-6.  Feb.,  1920. — This  is  a  summary  of  pollination  studies  with  the  apple 
as  conducted  at  the  Idaho  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  during  the  seasons  of  1911,  1912  and  1914.  A  ma- 
jority of  apple  varieties  were  found  to  be  practically  self -sterile  in  Idaho.  Methods  of  deter- 
mination of  self  sterility  in  apples  are  discussed  and  the  results  of  two,  the  paper  bag  and  cloth 
tent  methods,  are  compared.  Self-fertilized  fruits  were  found  to  contain  fewer  or  no  seeds 
at  all,  as  compared  with  cross  fertilized  fruits.  Further  work  showed  that  crosses  of  certain 
varieties  gave  better  results  than  others;  all  varieties  of  apples  will  not  cross  indiscriminately 
with  each  other.    Practical  application  of  the  results  obtained  is  suggested. — A.  E.  Murneek. 

FLORICULTURE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

1165.  AcosTA,  Celsa.  El  Taraiaco.  [Amaryllis.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3:  56. 
1  fig.    1920. — ^A  description  of  Hippeastrum  reginae  Linn,  as  a  garden  plant. 

1166.  Anonymous.  A  Shakespearean  garden.  Nature  104:  441-442.  1920. — See  Bot. 
Absts.  6,  Entry  1440. 

1167.  Lattmonnier,  F£rard  E.  Plantes  de  rocailles  et  plantes  de  bordures  herbac6es. 
[Plants  for  rockeries  and  herbaceous  borders.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  19-20.  Jan.,  1920. — 
General  statement  urging  more  general  planting  of  native  and  hardy  species  or  varieties. — 
E.  J,  Kraus. 

1168.  McFarland,  J.  Horace.  Roses  remade  for  America.  Garden  Mag.  31:  93-98. 
April,  1920. — ^Mentions  men  who  have  done  most  to  improve  roses  in  America  and  discusses 
their  work  in  connection  with  the  varieties  originated  or  improved  by  each. — H.  C.  Thompson, 

1169.  MoTTET,  S.  Les  tulipes  Darwin.  [Darwin  tulips.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  10-11. 
/  pi.  (colored).    Jan.,  1920. — This  class  of  tulips  was  first  exhibited  in  France  in  1889  by  Kre- 
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lage  and  Sons,  of  Haarlem.  Because  of  the  large  size,  form,  consistency,  color,  and  keeping 
qualities  of  the  flowers,  the  long  stems  on  which  they  are  borne,  and  the  general  hardineaB  d 
the  plants,  the  several  varieties  are  being  widely  planted  by  amateurs.  Typically  thb  class 
of  tulips  should  be  of  solid  color;  the  variegated  forms  should  be  classed  as  RembniMh& 
Most  of  the  varieties,  however,  are  apt  to  become  variegated  in  color  under  certain  climatk 
conditions  or  if  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  without  transplanting  to  a  new  soil  Tbe 
more  intense  colors  are  least  subject  to  change  whereas  the  violets  and  lilacs  are  most  likely 
to  become  modified. — E.  J,  Kraus. 

1170.  PiNELLE,  J.  Berberis  Wllsonae  Hemsley.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  8-10.  S  fg- 
Jan.,  1920. — This  species  was  introduced  in  1904  by  E.  H.  Wilson,  from  the  mountains  erf  8e 
Tchuen,  western  China.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  scarcely  more  than  a  meter  in  height,  iaidj, 
interesting  for  its  almost  persistent  foliage,  becoming  yellow-red  in  November  and  December, 
and  its  numerous  coral  red  fruits  which  are  conspicuous  from  October  to  severe  cold  weather. 
— E,  J,  Kraus, 

1171.  WiLBON,  E.  H.  The  romance  of  our  trees  VII.  The  Beeches.  Garden  Mag.  31: 
115-119.    ifig^    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1471. 

1172.  WiLBON,  E.  H.  The  romance  of  our  trees  IX.  Whence  came  the  common  fndts. 
Garden  Mag.  31:  26^263.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1472. 

1173.  Wilson,  E.  H.  The  romance  of  our  trees  X.  The  Lombardy  poplar  and  the  Babjto 
willow.    Garden  Mag.  31 :  317-320.    5  fig,    1920. 

VEG£TABL£  CULTURE 

1174.  Enfeb,  V.  Premiers  semis  de  pois.  [The  first  sowings  of  peas.]  Rev.  Hortit 
[Paris]  92:  20-21.  Jan.,  1920. — General  directions  are  given  regarding  time  of  planting,  prep- 
aration of  soils,  selection  of  varieties,  and  harvesting.  With  the  approach  of  warm  weather 
the  vines  are  apt  to  become  diseased.  Copious  watering  and  the  application  of  copper  salfate 
(2  grams  per  litre  of  water)  will  aid  in  preventing  this  difficulty,  but  after  April  1  it  is  prefer 
able  to  sow  varieties  having  wrinkled  seeds  since  they  will  resist  the  bad  effects  of  wans 
weather  to  a  greater  degree  than  will  the  round  seeded  types. — E,  J.  Kraus, 

HORTICULTURE  PRODUCTS 

1175.  Baldababbe,  Juan  F.  Los  uses  del  manf.  [Uses  of  peanuts.]  Revist.  Agrk. 
Com.  y  Trab.  3 :  20-22.     I  fi^.    1920. 

1176.  Cbtjbss,  W.  v.,  a.  W.  Chbistie,  and  F.  C.  H.  Flossfeder.  The  evapoiattoo li 
grapes.  California  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  322:  421-471.  1920.— Plans,  cost,  and  general  speci- 
fications of  an  evaporator  of  the  horizontal  tunnel  air-blast  type  used  successfully  in  tbe 
drying  of  grapes  and  prunes  are  given.  Dipping  of  grapes  in  dilute  boiling  lye  solutke 
approximately  doubled  the  rate  of  drying.  No  constant  difference  in  yield  could  be  found  is 
sun-drying  and  evaporation.  Unless  heavily  sulfured,  dried  grapes  of  30  per  cent  or  more 
moisture  had  poor  keeping  qualities.  When  dried,  wine  grapes  could  be  seeded  successful!! 
but  the  loss  during  the  process  was  excessively  large. — A.  R.  C.  Haas, 

1177.  Ckuess,  W.  V.  Unfermented  fruit  juices.  California  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ  23^ 
SB  p.  1920. — A  full  description  of  the  methods  and  equipment  necessary  in  the  prepar»tk« 
of  unfermented  fruit  juices. — A.  R,  C,  Haas, 

1178.  Cruess,  W.  V.  Commercial  production  of  grape  syrup.  California  Agric.  Exp.  SU 
Bull.  321 :  401-416.  1920.-— The  method  and  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  manufacture  d 
grape  syrup  is  described.  The  production  of  syrup  from  grapes  presents  a  most  promisBl 
method  of  profitably  utilizing  the  crop  of  wine  grapes  in  California. — A.  R.  C.  Haas. 
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1179.  Ventbe,  Jules.  Exploitation  et  utilization  des  marcs  de  raisins.  [The  utilization 
f  grape  pomace.]  Ann.  Ecole  Nation.  Agric.  Montpellier,  17: 1-70.  6  fig,  (July,  1918)  July, 
919. — ^The  utilization  of  grape  pomace  can  be  developed  into  a  paying  industry  in  the  grape 
•roducing  parts  of  France.  Methods  are  given  for  extracting  alcohol,  tartaric  acid  and  oil, 
nd  for  utilizing  the  pomace  as  an  animal  feed  and  fertilizer. — F.  F,  Ualma, 

MORPHOLOGY,  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY  OF  VASCULAR 

PLANTS 

E.  W.  SiNNOTT,  Ediiw 

1180.  Aktschwaoeb,  Ebnst  F.  On  the  anatomy  of  Chenopodium  album  L.  Amer.  Jour. 
Jot.  7:  262-260.  B  pi,,  S  fig.  1920. — ^Author  reviews  previous  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
yhenopodiaceae.  In  the  species  studied  he  finds  that  in  very  young  stems  there  is  a  ring  of 
oUateral  vascular  bundles;  but  a  periodically  active  extrafascicular  cambium  soon  develops 
tutside  of  these,  which  lays  down  xylem  and  conjunctive  tissue  centripetally  and,  in  restricted 
egions,  lays  down  phloem  centrifugally.  The  xylem  of  a  bundle  is  usually  all  produced  before 
jiy  of  its  phloem  develops.  Where  phloem  arises  the  cambium  is  ''used  up"  and  disap- 
pears. The  continuity  of  the  cambium  ring  is  maintained,  however,  by  the  progressive  for- 
nation  of  new  cambium  outside  the  phloem  group.  An  island  of  intraxylary  phloem  is  thus 
iroduced,  and  as  a  result  the  vascular  ring  consists  of  successive  series  of  xylem  bundles  and 
slands  of  intraxylary  phloem,  the  whole  embedded  in  a  mass  of  lignified  conjimctive  tissue. 
That  part  of  the  conjimctive  tissue  which  extends  radially  between  the  bundles  may  function 
\s  ray  tissue  though  it  is  not  such  morphologically.  Contraiy  to  the  results  of  previous  work- 
irs,  the  author  finds  the  chief  element  of  the  phloem  to  be  the  sieve  tube  and  its  companion 
«11,  phloem  parenchmya  being  of  only  secondary  importance.  The  ontogeny  of  the  stem 
itructure  of  this  species  shows  a  striking  similarity  to  the  structure  of  the  root  of  the  sugar 
>eet. — E.  W.  Sinnott, 

1181.  Carano,  E.  Nuovo  contrlbuto  alia  embriologla  delle  Asteraceae.  [Contribution  to 
he  embryology  of  the  Asteraceae.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Rend.  (CI.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.) 
f8^:  412-415.  1919. — A  microscopical  examination  of  the  flowers  of  Erigeron  Karvinskiamts 
r&T,  mucroncUvs  shows  that  the  flowers  have  no  need  of  pollination  to  mature  achenes  and 
hat  this  species  may  be  apogamic.    The  nuclear  phenomena  are  described. — F.  M.  Blodgett, 

1182.  Daniel,  LuaEN.  Reactions  antagonistiques  et  r61e  du  bourrelet  chez  les  plantes 
;reff6es.  [Antagonistic  reactions  and  the  r61e  of  the  cushion  (bourrelet)  in  grafted  plants.] 
:::ompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  285-287.    1920.— See  Dot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1150. 

1183.  Holm,  Theo.  Internal  glandular  hairs  in  Dryopteris.  Rhodora  22:  89-90.  B  fig. 
1920. — ^An  account  of  the  occurrence  of  these  structures  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  leaf 
parenchyma  in  Dryopteris  Filix  mcta  (L.)  Schott,  D.  marginalis  (L.)  Gray,  D,  apinulosa  (O. 
P.  Mull.)  Kuntze,  and  D,  cristcUa  (L.)  Gray.  An  examination  of  other  species  of  this  genus 
uid  also  of  other  genera  failed  to  disclose  similar  structures  and  the  writer  suggests  that  their 
presence  in  some  species  and  absence  in  others  might  indicate  some  generic  distinction. — 
Tames  P,  Poole, 

1184.  Loeb,  J.  The  nature  of  the  directive  influence  of  gravity  on  the  arrangement  of 
>rgans  in  regeneration.    Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2 :  373-386.     1920. — See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1354. 

1185.  SouEOES,  R.  Embryog^nie  des  Ch^nopodiac^es.  D^veloppement  de  I'embryon  chez 
le  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henrlcus  L.  [Embryogeny  of  the  Chenopodiaceae.  Development  of 
the  embryo  of  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henrlcus  L.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  467-469. 
1920. — The  fertilized  egg  by  two  successive  divisions  gives  rise  to  a  row  of  four  cells,  each  of 
Hrhich  divides  to  form  a  distinct  portion  of  the  mature  embryo.  This  early  differentiation  is 
unlike  the  condition  found  in  the  Polygonaceae,  as  is  also  the  origin  of  the  hypophysis  from 
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the  hypobasal  cell  of  the  four-celled  stage.  The  Chenopodiaceae  agree  with  the  Polygoiuueie, 
however,  in  that  the  basal  cell  of  the  two-celled  stage  contributes  to  the  hyiH>cotyl,  and  in 
that  the  cortex  initials  arise  in  the  tissue  produced  from  the  hypobasal  cell  of  the  tetrad  stage. 
— C.  H.  and  W,  K.  Farr. 

1186.  Ulehla,  Vladimib.  Studien  zur  L5sung  des  Windesproblems.  [Wind  piobkos.] 
Bot.  Notiser  [Lund]  1920:  1-30.    1920. 

1187.  Wells,  B.  W.  (Note  without  titie.)  Plant  World  22:  251-252.  2  fig.  1919.-Ab 
abnormal  inflorescence  of  Allium  mtUabUe  is  described.  Certain  stamen  primordia  had  (fe- 
veloped  flowers  instead  of  stamens.  It  is  suggested  that  the  peculiar  development  may  p^t 
a  clue  to  the  development  of  the  compound  umbel  as  a  type  of  inflorescence. — Charles  A.  Skd, 

1188.  Wells,  B.  W.  Early  stages  in  the  development  of  certain  Pachs^sylln  giUls  on  Cdtis. 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  275-285.  1  pi.  1920.— The  galls  produced  on  leaves  of  species  of  Ceftti 
by  Pachypsylla  mamma  and  P.  asteriacus  were  studied.  The  life  history  of  the  inseeta  is 
briefly  outlined  and  the  histological  phenomena  accompanying  gall  formation  described.  Tbe 
newly  hatched  nymph  inserts  its  proboscis  into  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  and  remains  in  thii 
position  during  gall  formation.  A  thin  sheath  is  laid  down  around  the  seta  by  the  cytoplaoc 
of  the  cells  which  it  penetrates.  Through  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis  and  mesophyll  oe& 
on  the  opposite  (lower)  side  of  the  leaf,  a  downward  evagination  is  produced  which  loven 
the  insect  into  the  body  of  the  leaf.  A  "cover-cone"  now  springs  up  on  the  upper  soifaoe 
from  tissue  adjacent  to  the  larva  and  rapidly  grows  over  the  insect,  enclosing  it  in  the  gaO. 
Chloroplasts  degenerate  and  nuclei  increase  in  size  in  the  zone  below  the  larva.  Multinucleate 
cells  appear  in  the  tissues  of  the  floor  of  the  larval  chamber,  and  the  author  believes  their 
nuclei  to  arise  amitotically.  The  grand  period  of  growth  for  the  gall  is  early  in  its  exisioice, 
while  that  for  the  larva  itself  does  not  come  until  the  gall  is  more  than  half  grown.  No  doe 
was  obtained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  causes  the  development  of  these  very  spt- 
cific  gall  structures. — E.  W.  SinnotL 
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E.  N.  TRANSEAUy  Editor 

1189.  Anderson,  Emma  N.,  and  Edna  R.  Walker.  An  ecological  study  of  the  algae  of 
some  sandhill  lakes.    Trans.  Amer.  Microsc.  Soc.  38:  61-84.     PL  S-li,  17  fig.     1920. 

1190.  Butterfield,  W.  M.  A  vegetable  manufacturer  of  decorated  glass.  Sci.  Amet. 
122:  116,  122-124.    1  fig.    1920.— Description  of  diatoms  in  popular  style.— C?ias.  H.  Otis. 

1191.  Carter,  Nellie.  Studies  on  the  chloroplastids  of  Desmids  m.  X.  The  chlon- 
plasts  of  Cosmarium.  Ann.  Botany  34:  265-286.  PI.  10-15 ^  88  fig.  1920.— Most  of  the  spe 
cies  of  Cosmarium  examined  have  axile  chloroplasts  in  each  semicell;  in  a  few  the  chloropUsti 
are  parietal.  The  number  of  pyrenoids  depends  upon  the  individual,  and  at  any  time  a  group 
of  pyrenoids  may  be  formed  where  originally  there  was  only  one. — E.  N.  Transeau. 

1192.  Chodat,  R.  Sur  un  Glaucocystis  et  sa  position  systematique.  [Concerning  Gkaco- 
cystis  and  its  systematic  position.)  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Gendve  11 :  42-49.  g  fig.  1919.— Fwo 
a  careful  study  of  the  life  history  of  a  species  of  Glaucocystis  the  genus  is  placed  in  a  new  fio- 
ily  of  DinoflagellaUae.  The  new  family  Glaucocystaceae  has  the  following  characteristics' 
the  cellulose  membrane  has  internal  polar  thickenings;  a  large  nucleus  with  a  nucleolus,  chro- 
matophores  strap-shaped  and  peripheral  in  distribution  or  arranged  in  two  radiating  groopi 
with  a  clear  space  on  one  side  of  the  cell  between  the  two  groups  of  chromatophoies  whkl 
makes  the  cells  asymmetrical.  Multiplication  takes  place  as  in  Oocystis.  The  plants  txt 
abundant  on  mosses  and  Equisetum  growing  in  small  streams. — W.  H.  Emig. 
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1193.  CoKEB,  W.  C.  A  parasitic  blue-green  alga.  Jour.  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc.  35:  9. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  2026. 

1194.  DucELLiEB,  F.  Deux  Desmldiacees  nouvelles.  [Two  new  Desmids.]  Bull.  Soc. 
Bot.  Gendve  11:  117-121.  B  fig,  1919. — Docidium  undulcUum  Bail.  var.  bisannicum  n.  var. 
and  Cosmarium  benedictum  n.  sp.  were  found  in  Switzerland. — W.  H.  Emig. 

1195.  Du  RiETZ,  EiNAB.  Studier  tffver  de  skandinaviska  Laminaria-artema.  [Studies  of 
the  Scandinavian  species  of  Laminaria.]  [Swedish.]  Bot.  Notiser  [Lund]  1920:  41-49.  1920. 
— The  author  admits  6  species  of  Laminaria  recorded  for  Scandinavia,  belonging  to  two  dis- 
tinct groups.  The  first  group  contains  only  L.  sacharina  (L.)  Lamour.,  which  he  dismisses 
with  the  remark  that  ''he  has  nothing  of  importance  to  commimicate."  Of  the  second  group, 
L.  nigripea  J.  G.  Agardh  and  L,  gunneri  Foslie  have  been  found  only  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Norway,  the  first  only  as  thrown  up  on  the  beach  and  very  doubtfully  Scandinavian.  The 
second,  the  author  had  not  had  any  chance  to  study.  There  were,  therefore,  only  three  left 
to  be  extensively  treated:  1.  L.  scoparia  (Strom)  Du  Rietz,  nov.  comb.  [L.  hyperborea  (Gun- 
ner) Foslie;  L.  digUata  (L.)  Lamour.];  2.  L.  digitata  (Huds.)  Edm.  [L.  flexicaulia  LeJolis]; 
and  3.  L.  cucullata  (LeJolis)  Foslie. — P.  A.  Rydberg, 

1196.  F.,  H.  [Rev.  of:  Gepp,  A.,  E.  S.  Gepp,  and  Mme.  Paul  Lemoine.  Marine  algae. 
(Melobesiae  by  Mme.  Lemoine.)  Botany,  Part  II.  In  British  Antarctic  ("Terra  Nova") 
Expedition,  1910.  Nat.  Hist.  Report.  P.  17-28.  No  date.]  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci.  Tech. 
1 :  251.  July,  1918. — Records  one  new  species,  Melobesia  Geppii  Lemoine,  which  was  collected 
at  Spirits  Bay,  North  Cape.  Of  nine  other  seaweeds  collected  the  specimens  were  so  fragmen- 
tary that  they  cannot  be  given  specific  rank  imtil  more  and  better  material  becomes  available. 
—  C.  S.  Gager, 

1197.  G.,  A.  [Rev.  of:  Chubch,  A.  H.  Thalassiophyta  and  the  subaerlal  transmigration. 
Botanical  Memoirs,  No.  3.  Oxford  University  Press.  96  p,  1919.]  Jour.  Botany  58:  59- 
61.    1920. 

1198.  Gabd,  Mederic.  Division  chez  Euglena  limosa  Gard.  [The  cell-division  of  Euglena 
limosa  Gard.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  291-292.  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry 
989. 

1199.  Manoin,  L.  Sur  les  Chaetoceras  du  group  Penivianus  Bgtw.  [On  the  species  of 
Chaetoceras  of  the  group  Penivianus  Bgtw.]  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris  25:  305-310,  411-414. 
1919. — The  author  compares  critically  the  various  species  of  long-homed  Diatoms  of  this  group 
previously  published  and  recognizes  5  species  and  1  form  which  he  groups  in  two  series  desig- 
nated as  canvexicomes  and  concavicornea.  A  new  name  and  a  new  combination  are  proposed 
as  follows:  C  convexicomis  (C  peruvianiia  Gran.)  and  C.  concavicornia  Mangin  forma  cur^ 
rena  (C  currena  Cldve).    The  several  species  are  illustrated  by  line  drawings. — E.  B.  Payaan. 

1200.  Penard.  Mallomonas  insignis  spec,  nova?  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Geneve  11:  122-128. 
1  fijg.  1919. — Many  specimens  of  Mallomonaa  were  obtained  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in 
swamps.  The  plants  are  considered  either  a  new  species  or  a  European  form  of  the  American 
species  M.  pulcherrima, — W,  H,  Emig. 

1201.  Platfaib,  G.  I.  New  ane  rare  freshwater  algae.  Proc.  Linnean  Soc.  New  South 
Wales  43 :  497-543.  PI.  64-6 8 ^  11  fig.  1918. — These  notes  cover  new  and  rare  Australian  forms, 
66  of  which  are  described  and  figured. — Eloiae  Gerry. 

1202.  Tatlob,  Fbed  B.  Diatoms.  New  genera  and  species.  Trans.  Amer.  Microsc. 
Soc.  38:  283-290.  1919. — The  catalogues  of  diatoms  and  the  books  and  monographs  which 
have  recently  appeared  on  the  subject  are  briefly  discussed.  The  suggestions  of  Clevb  and 
others  for  new  genera  are  given.  A  list  of  42  new  genera  with  descriptions  and  citations  is 
given. — S.  H.  Eaaary. 
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1203.  Teodobbsco,  Em.  C.  Sur  la  presence  d'une  phyco6r3rthrine  dans  le  Nostoc  oommiae. 
[On  the  presence  of  a  phycoer3rthrln  in  Nostoc  commune.]  Rev.  G^n.  Bot.  32 :  145-160.  R 
B,  fig,  4'    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  844. 

1204.  Yen  DO,  KichIsabubo.  Novae  Algae  Ji^niae.  Decas  I-m.  [New  Japtnese 
Algae.  Decades  I-III.]  Bot.  Mag.  Tokyo  34: 1-12.  1920. — The  following  new  species,  vtrie- 
ties  and  forms  of  marine  algae  are  described:  Cladophoropsis  cariacea,  Chaetomorpha  Chdo- 
num  Collins  var.  Japonica^  Myriocladia  KuramOj  Hcdiseris  evanescens,  SpcUhoglazsum  pacii- 
cunif  Laminaria  amakusaensiSf  Myriactis  Sargassi^  Wildemania  Tcisa,  Chondrus  nippontmi, 
Chondrus  giganteua^  Gymnogangrus  catenaiuSf  PhyUophora  japonica,  Endocladia  Yiuvdae, 
Trematocarpus  pygmaeua^  Lomentaria  hakodaiensis,  Chylocladia  Itibrica,  SymphyodadiA  latu- 
sima^  Polysiphonia  hakodatensiSt  Pterosiphonia  pumUaf  Dasyphila  plumarioideSj  Euionidia 
oceUataf  Wrightiella  loochooenaUf  Heterosiphonia  japonica,  Heteroaiphonia  coccinia  Fkbg. 
forms  pacifica  and  nipponica,  Ceramium  Kondoi,  GraUUmpia  aUencUa,  G.  jnhata,  G.  kaifuen- 
siSf  G.  f  nipponica,  Nemastoma  Nakamurae  and  var.  membran^icea,  HUdenbrandtia  ye^soentu, 
— Roxana  Stinchfi>eld  Ferris. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  BRYOPHYTES 

Alexandeb  W.  Evans,  Editor 

1205.  Andbews,  a.  LbRot.  [Rev.  of:  Hebzoo,  T.  Die  Bryophjrten  xneiner  zweitenReise 
durch  Bolivia.  (Bryophytes  of  second  Bolivian  trip.)  Bibliotheca  Botanica  87.  1916.]  Biy- 
ologist  23:  9-10.  1920. — The  reviewer  questions  the  author's  tendency  toward  the  multipli- 
cation of  new  species  and  notes  the  slight  value  of  the  connection  claimed  to  exist  between 
Bolivian  and  Mexican  floras.  The  general  ph3rtogeographical  discussions  of  the  volume  ve 
commended. — Edward  B.  Chamberlain, 

1206.  Bbtan,  Geo.  S.  Early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  sporophyte  of  ^hagasm 
subsecttndum.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  296-303.  26  fi^,  1920. — Author  reports  the  results  of  hs 
study  of  the  young  sporophyte  dissected  out  from  the  venter  of  the  archegonium.  The  fff* 
tilized  egg  divides  by  a  horizontal  wall  into  two  approximately  equal  cells,  and  a  filament  of 
from  6  to  7  cells  is  usually  formed  before  any  longitudinal  divisions  occur.  The  division  wall 
in  the  2-celled  stage  could  not  be  traced  with  certainty  in  the  older  stages.  Apical  grovtli 
probably  occurs  in  the  development  of  the  young  sporophyte.  If  the  walls  api>ear  in  regoUr 
order,  a  long,  slender  type  of  sporophyte  is  produced;  if  in  irregular  order,  a  shorter,  bulbous 
type.  The  number  of  primary  segments  (formed  by  walls  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  arche- 
gonium) has  not  been  found  to  exceed  12.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  disintegratioo 
begins  at  the  apical  portion  of  the  very  young  sporophyte  and  proceeds  for  some  distance  basi* 
petally.  The  early  development  of  the  sporophyte  of  Sphagnum  shows  a  greater  similaritT 
to  that  of  the  Jungermanniales  than  to  any  other  group  of  the  Bryophyta. — E,  W,  SinnoiL 

1207.  Familleb,  Ionaz.  Die  Lebermoose  Bayems.  Zweiter  (beschreibender)  Tefl. 
[The  Hepaticae  of  Bavaria.  Second  (descriptive)  part.]  Denkschr.  Bayerischen  Bot.  Ge^ 
Regensburg  14: 1-167.  $7  pL,  U  fig.  1920.— The  first  part  of  this  comprehensive  work  on  the 
Hepaticae  of  Bavaria  was  published  in  1917  (Denkschr.  Bayer.  Bot.  Ges.  Regensburg  13: 
153-304.  6  fig.)  and  consisted  of  a  compilation  of  the  known  stations  for  the  various  speeiei 
The  second  part  describes  the  species  in  considerable  detail  from  independent  observations, 
giving  a  general  idea  of  their  habitats  and  of  their  distribution  in  Bavaria.  Keys  to  the 
genera  and  species  are  interpolated  throughout,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  one  or  more 
photomicrographs,  supplemented  in  a  few  cases  by  line  drawings  to  bring  out  significant 
features.  In  all  57  genera  and  164  species  are  recognized,  22  species  belonging  to  the  Marchan- 
tiales,  139  to  the  Jungermanniales,  and  3  to  the  Anthocerotales.  These  relatively  low  numbos 
are  due  to  the  author's  broad  conceptions  of  specific  limitations.  Instead  of  dividing  a  series 
of  closely  related  plants  into  species  of  subordinate  rank,  he  defines  the  entire  series  as  a 
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single  comprehensive  species,  under  which  he  frequently  distinguishes  subspecies,  varieties 
and  forms.  In  many  cases  these  subspecies,  varieties  and  even  forms  are  recognized  as 
distinct  species  by  other  writers,  the  following  subspecies  for  example  belonging  to  this 
category:  Pellia  epiphylla  subsp.  Neesiana;  Lophozia  ventricosa  subspp.  giUtulata  (Lindb. 
&  Am.),  Umgidena  (Lindb.),  confertifolia  (Schiffn.),  and  longiflora  (Nees);  L.  alpestria  subsp. 
Wemelii  (Nees);  Scapania  curta  subsp.  helvetica  (Gottsche);  S.  dentata  subsp.  undulata  (L.); 
S.  aequiloha  subsp.  aspera  (Bemet);  and  Anihoceroa  punctatus  subsp.  Hv^noti  (Steph.).  All 
of  these  subspecies,  an  occasional  variety,  and  the  majority  of  the  forms  recognized  by  the 
author  represent  new  combinations  (in  the  nomenclatorial  sense),  although  this  is  not  indi- 
cated in  any  way.  The  work  is  designed  primarily  for  beginners  but  will  be  of  value  to  all 
students  of  the  Hepaticae. — A,  W.  Evans. 

1208.  MoNCKTON,  Horace  W.  The  flora  of  the  Bagshot  District.  Jour.  Botany  57: 
251-267.    1919.-^ee  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1747. 

1209.  Pottier,  Jacques.  Sur  la  g6n6ralit6  de  Pasym^trle  foliaire  chez  les  mousses. 
The  occurrence  of  foliar  asymmetry  in  the  mosses.]  Gompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 
471-474.  7  fig.  1920. — ^A  study  of  sections  of  leaves  of  Leucohryum  vulgare  shows  that  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  leaf  develops  more  rapidly  than  the  ventral,  the  leaves  thus  becoming 
unsymmetrical. — C.  H.  and  W.  K.  Farr. 

1210.  RicKETT,  H.  W.  The  development  of  the  thallus  of  Sphaerocarpos  Donnellil  Aust. 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  182-194.  4  pl-t  i  fi^-  1^20. — The  author  discusses  briefly  the  somewhat 
conflicting  views  of  previous  students  of  this  genus.  In  the  species  studied  by  him,  he  finds 
that  the  spore  germinates  by  a  slender  germ  tube,  the  details  as  to  the  formation  of  which 
are  very  variable.  On  the  end  of  this  tube  and  at  right  angles  to  it  a  germinal  disc  is  formed 
by  the  activity  of  all  the  terminal  cells  of  the  tube,  rather  than  by  a  single  apical  cell.  This 
disc  develops  into  the  thallus  of  the  mature  plant.  Apical  growth  of  the  thallus  is  due  to  a 
group  of  four-sided  cells  at  the  apical  notch,  although  the  author  suggests  the  possibility  that 
but  one  apical  cell  may  sometimes  be  present.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  segments  of  these 
apical  cells  add  to  the  thickness  of  the  thallus  in  the  median  portion.  The  lateral  segments 
produce  the  marginal  lobes.  Under  natural  conditions,  these  lobes  are  merged  into  a  more 
or  less  continuous  rim.  Under  cultural  conditions,  the  more  rapid  elongation  of  the  median 
portion  of  the  thallus  results  instead  in  the  production  of  distinct  leaf-like  lobes.  Branching 
of  the  thallus  is  due  to  a  division  of  the  apical  group  of  cells  into  two  such  groups,  a  lobe  occu- 
pying the  region  between.  The  formation  of  lobes  is  not  necessarily  related  to  branching. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  two  typical  plants  is  presented. — E.  W.  Sinnott. 

1211.  Warnstorf,  C.  Bemerkungen  fiber  einige  Formen  von  Polytrichum  und  ihre  Rip- 
penlamellen  auf  der  Oberflttche  der  Blatter.  [Observations  on  several  forms  of  Polytrichum 
and  their  leaf  surface  lamellae.]  Hedwigia  61:  409-411.  1920. — Several  forms  of  Polytrichum 
attenuatum  Menz.  are  noted,  and  a  difference  is  demonstrated  between  the  surface  lamellae 
of  P.  decipiens  Limpr.  and  P.  ohioense  Ren.  &  Card.  Xhe  author  suggests  a  division  of  the 
genus  Polytrichum  into  four  groups  based  on  lamella  characters.  The  following  species 
and  varieties  are  described  as  new:  P.  attenucUum  var.  longifolium  and  P.  decipiens  var. 
strictifolium  from  Germany;  P.  vaginatum  from  Greenland. — R.  S.  Nam. 

1212.  Warnstorf,  C.  t^r  die  vegetative  Vermehrung  einiger  Laubmoose  aus  Bolivia, 
[The  vegetative  reproduction  of  several  mosses  from  Bolivia.]  Hedwigia  61 :  412-417.  1920.— 
The  author  describes  a  method  of  vegetative  reproduction  by  means  of  leaf  fragmentation  in 
Prionodon  ItUeovirens  (Tayl.)  Mitt.,  TortuLa  acuLeata  Wils.,  Bartramia  fragilifolia  C.  Mull., 
and  Leiomela  deciduifolia  Herzog.  The  last-named  species  also  propagates  itself  by  frag- 
mentation of  stems  and  branches. — R.  S,  Nam. 
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MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  FUNGI,  LICHENS,  BACTERIA, 

AND  MYXOMYCETES 

H.  M.  FiTZPATBiCKy  Editor 

FUNGI 

1213.  Adams,  J.  F.  Rusts  on  conifers  In  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  Agric.  Exp.  SU. 
Bull.  160.  SO  p.f  10  fig,  1920. — A  brief  characterization  of  the  coniferous  rusts,  an  enomen^ 
tion  of  the  species  known  to  occur  in  the  State,  citations  of  collections  -with  collectors  namo, 
and  an  index  to  species  and  hosts.  The  list  is  composed  of  Peridermium  Campionioit  P, 
pyriformef  P.  cerebrum^  P.  strobif  on  stems  of  Pinus  spp.;  P.  (icicolutnj  P.  dtlicatvim, 
P.  cameum,  P.  Helianthi,  P.  Ipamoeaf  on  leaves  of  Piniu  spp.;  P.  Peckii,  P.  Hydrangtu^ 
on  leaves  of  Tsuga;  P.  columnare  on  leaves  of  Abies;  Caeoma  Abietis-canadensis  on  twigs  and 
cones  of  Tsuga;  Gymnosporangium  Juniperirvirginianaef  G.  globosum,  G,  gennindU,  G.  efu- 
sum,  G,  Nidtts-aviSf  G,  clavariaefarme,  G.  boiryapHes,  G,  irachysorum,  on  Juniperus  spp.,  and 
six  other  rusts  which  have  been  collected  only  in  the  uredinial  or  telial  stages. — C.  R.  Oria*, 

1214.  Adams,  J.  F.  Sexual  fusions  and  development  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  Peri- 
dermiums.    Pennsylvania  Agric.   Exp.   Sta.   Bull.    160:  31-76.    6  pi.     1920. — "Sexual  cell 
fusions  and  development  of  the  aecium  were  studied  in  five  species  of  Peridermium,  P.  Comf- 
toniae^  P.  pyriformef  P.  acicolumf  P.  Peckii  and  P.  balsameum.    In  the  two  stem  forms  stud- 
ied (P.  CompUmiae  and  P.  pyriforme)  the  pycnia  have  a  caeomoid  type  of  fructificatioD, 
being  apparently  unlimited  in  their  development.    These  caeomoid  pycnia  originate  between 
the  cork  layer  and  cortical  parenchyma  and  thus  are  to  be  considered  cortical  in  origin  and 
not  sub-epidermal.    They  are  irregular  in  outline  and  the  margins  are  not  delimited,  but  con- 
sist of  a  spreading  plectenohyma.    The  pycnial  layer  appears  as  a  broad,  flat  crust-like  layer 
with  no  definite  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  pycniospores  which  apparently  depend  for  their 
escape  upon  the  irregular  cracking  of  the  overlying  tissue.    They  were  observed  developing 
in  the  tissue  overlying  the  young  aecia  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  tissue.     The  pycnia  in  the 
leaf  forms  are  early  delimited.    They  are  conoidal  to  hemispherical  in  outline  and  possess  s 
definite  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  pycniospores.    The  gametophoric  hyphae  form  a  con- 
spicuous palisade  layer  in  the  aecial  primordia  of  P.  CompUmiae^  P.  pyriforme^  and  P.  odr 
colum.    The  pseudoparenchyma  of  the  aecial  primordia  b  made  up  of  the  peripheral  portions 
(sterile  cells)  of  the  gametophoric  hyphae  and  is  sharply  defined  from  the  fertile  layer.    The 
sterile  cells  of  the  gametophoric  hyphae  are  homologous  to  the  so-called  "buffer  cells"  of  the 
caeoma.    Sexual  cell  fusions  occur  between  adjacent  fertile  cells  of  similar  size  and  poeition 
in  two  gametophoric  hyphae.    A  dissolution  of  the  walls  occurs  usually  at  the  upper  ends  or 
where  they  come  in  contact.    This  phenomenon  proceeds  so  as  to  result  ultimately  in  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  contact  walls,  thus  forming  a  fusion  cell.    The  development  of  s 
peridium  appears  to  be  associated  in  these  forms  with  an  extensive  development  of  pseudo- 
parenchyma.    The  central  arch  of  the  peridium  is  composed  of  the  apical  metamorphosed 
aeciospores  of  the  inner  spore  chains.    An  exception  is  found  in  the  aecium  of  P.  acicA}m> 
where  the  division  of  the  peridial  initial  cells  in  the  central  arch  cuts  off  an  intercalary  cell 
above.    The  lateral  portion  of  the  peridium  consists  entirely  of  metamorphosed  spores.    In 
P.  Comptoniae  the  central  arch  of  the  peridium  is  two  to  four  cells  in  thickness.    The  sise  of 
the  aecium  in  P.  adcolum,  P.  Peckii  and  P.  balsameum  is  early  determined  by  the  breadth 
of  the  primordium.    The  aecia  of  P.  Comptoniae  and  P.  pyriforme  resemble  the  caeoms  in 
their  indeterminate  growth  and  the  aecidium  cup  in  their  deep  origin  and  the  presence  of 
a  peridium.    In  P.  Comptoniae  and  P.  pyriforme  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  pycnis 
and  aecia  is  such  as  to  kill  the  immediately  adjacent  tissue.    This  tissue  is  sloughed  off  in 
the  late  summer  with  the  formation  of  a  new  cork  layer." — C.  R,  Orion, 

1215.  Bezssonoff,  [ — .]    Sur  Tobtention  e3q>erlmentale  de  la  sexuallte  chez  les  chmfiC* 
nons  et  orientee  sur  la  structure  typique  du  plasma  sexuel.    [On  the  Initiation  of  sexual  repn>- 
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dnctlon  in  fungi  by  experimental  means,  and  the  existence  of  a  cytoplasmic  structure  peculiar 
to  the  sexual  process.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  288-290.  1920. — See  Hot.  Absts. 
6,  Entry  1344. 

1216.  Fairman,  Charles  £.  The  ascomycetous  fttngi  of  human  excreta.  11  p.,  S  fig., 
1  pL  Lyndonville,  New  York,  1920. — A  privately  published  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  medical  profession.  The  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Fusarium  is  noted,  and  a 
species  of  Cylindrocolla  is  described  as  new  under  the  name  C.  faecalia.  Brief  mention  is 
made  of  the  more  commonly  known  fungous  parasites  of  man,  and  a  synopsis  is  given  of  those 
Ascomycetes  which  have  been  f oimd  in  human  tissues  or  excreta.  A  bibliography  is  appended. 
— H.  M.  FUzpairick, 

1217.  FiTZPATRicK,  Harrt  Morton.  Monograph  of  the  Coryneliaceae.  Mycologia  12: 
206-237.  PL  12-18.  1920. — Author  believes  it  best  to  consider  the  Coryneliaceae  under  the 
Perisporiales  and  close  to  the  Perisporiaceae  rather  than  under  the  Sphaeriales.  Interrela- 
tionships of  species  are  discussed  and  a  chart  is  presented  showing  author's  conc^tion  of  the 
evolution  within  the  family.  The  family  is  described  and  a  key  to  the  genera  is  included. 
These  are  CaHciopsiSf  Sorica^  Corynelia,  and  Tripospara.  Coryneliella  is  excluded.  Each 
genus  is  described,  its  relationships  are  discussed,  and  a  key  is  given  to  the  species.  Three 
species  are  recognized  and  fully  described  in  the  genus  Caliciopsia  and  two  new  combinations 
are  made:  C.  calidoidea  (Fries)  and  C.  avhcorticalis  (Cooke  and  Ellis).  In  the  genera  Sorica 
and  Tripospara  one  species  is  recognized  and  described  in  each  genus.  The  genus  Corynelia 
is  to  be  described  in  the  next  number,  but  species  of  this  genus  as  we}l  as  all  the  species  in  the 
other  general  are  here  clearly  illustrated  by  means  of  photographs  and  drawings. — H,  R. 
Rosen, 

1218.  Fraooso,  D.  Romualdo  Gonzalez.  Datos  para  la  Deuteromicetologla  Catalana. 
[Data  on  the  fungi  imperfecti  of  Catalonia.]  Mem.  R.  Acad.  Cien.  y  Artes  [Barcelona]  III, 
15:  429-467.  IlltistrcUed.  1920. — A  large  number  of  species  of  the  fungi  imperfecti  were  col- 
lected in  the  province  of  Catalonia  in  northeastern  Spain.  Twenty-four  species  and  several 
varieties  are  described  as  new. — L.  L.  Harier, 

1219.  He  DO  COCK,  Georoe  G.,  N.  Rex  Hunt,  and  Glenn  G.  Hahn.  New  species  and  re- 
lationships in  the  genus  Coleosporium.  Mycologia  12:  182-198.  1920. — A  Pertdermium  cm 
needles  of  Pinus  caribaeaf  P.  pcdtistris  and  P.  taeda  was  found  in  close  association  with  plants 
of  Amsonia  ciliata  bearing  uredinia  of  Coleosporium  apocynaceum.  Inoculations  with  aecio- 
spores  were  successful,  uredinia  and  telia  being  produced  on  Amsor^ia,  A  new  combination 
is  made  and  described:  Peridermium  apocynaceum  (Cooke)  Hedge.  &  Hunt.  Infection  ex- 
periments, using  aeciospores  indicates  that  Peridermium  fragile  Hedge.  &  Hunt  is  the  aecial 
stage  of  Coleosporium  I  aciniariae  Arthur.  This  species  ranges  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida 
and  Arkansas.  As  a  result  of  successful  inoculations  with  aeciospores  of  Peridermium 
minutum  Hedge.  &  Hunt  on  Adelia  ligustrina,  with  the  production  of  uredinia  and  telia,  the 
alternate  host  for  this  Peridermium  is  established  and  the  new  combination  Coleosporium 
minutum  Hedge.  &  Hunt  is  made  and  described.  Numerous  infection  experiments  as  well  as 
morphological  differences  indicate  that  Coleosporium  elephantopodus  (Sehw.)  Thum.  and  C. 
cameum  (Bose)  Jackson  are  different  species.  The  new  combination  Peridermium  elephanto- 
podis  (Schw.)  Hedge.  &  Hahn  is  made  and  described  ''to  distinguish  it  from  other  species  of 
the  form  genus  Peridermium,**  Eleven  species  of  Pinus  are  listed  as  aecial  hosts  and  four 
species  of  Elephantopus  as  uredial  and  telial  hosts  of  Coleosporium  elephantopodis.  Peri- 
dermium carneum  (Bose)  Seym.  &  Earle  is  redescribed;  fourteen  species  of  Pinus  and  fourteen 
species  of  Vemonia  together  with  localities  are  listed  under  Coleosporium  carneum,  A  new 
leaf  Peridermium^  P.  floridanum^  Hedge.  &  Hahn,  is  described  on  Pinus  pcdustris  collected 
near  Ocala,  Florida.  Peridermium  intermedium  Am.  Auet.  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  two 
species,  P.  cameum  and  P.  elephantopodis.  Seven  species  of  Peridermium  are  listed  as  6ccur- 
ring  on  Pinus  echinata.  Notes  are  presented  on  the  period  of  fruiting  of  leaf  Peridermiums  on 
pine.    Eleven  new  pine  hosts  of  various  species  of  Coleosporium  are  listed,  and  thirteen  new 
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uredinial  and  telial  hosts  of  various  genera  including  C.  ribicola  on  GrosstUaria  cffiwbsli 
from  Wisconsin,  and  on  G,  innomincUa  and  G,  reclinaia  from  District  of  Columbia.— ff.  R. 
Rosen. 

1220.  LiNOELBHEiM,  A.  t^r  ''steinreizker"  in  Schlesien.  ["Steinreizker"  in  SUestau] 
Hedwigia  61 :  380-382.  1920. — VerticUlium  sUesiacum  n.  sp.  is  described  as  the  conidial  sUge 
of  Hypamyces  lateritivs.  The  specimen  was  found  on  the  market  in  Frankenstein  as  a  pan- 
site  of  iMctaria  theiagola.  The  name  is  suggested  by  the  hardness  of  the  hypertrophied  tiasoe 
as  compared  with  tissue  affected  with  Hypomyces  ochraceus  (V.  ctgaricinutn).  Myceliamof 
V,  aileaicicum  is  yellow  and  the  conidia  measure  18  X  7/Lt. — VerticUlium  niveostratosum  Lin- 
dau  on  Fuligo  aeptica  and  Siemonitis  fusca  probably  is  identical  with  the  conidial  stage  of 
Hypomyces  violacew. — D,  Reddick. 

1221.  LouBiisRE,  A.  Sur  la  Acre  fongique  du  fromage  de  Brie.  [The  fungal  floim  of  de  Bite 
cheese.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  330-^9.  2  fig.  1920. — In  addition  to  species 
of  PenicUlium  the  fungi  present  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  are  Fusarium  soroc^nwR 
Desm.,  Geoiricbum  candidum  Link,  Trichosporium  sp.,  Botryoirichum  pilvliferum  Saec  k 
March,  Hormodendron  cladosporioides  (Fresen.)  Sacc,  Gytnnociscus  ItUeus  Zuk.,  Lasiobcirp 
sp.  Reproduction  of  Trichosporium  by  chlamydospores  and  cpnidia  is  described,  as  is  also 
the  formation  of  conidiophores  and  arthrospores  in  Hormodendron, — C.  H.  and  W,  K.  Fan, 

1222.  Riddle,  Lincoln  W.  Observations  on  the  genus  Acrospermtun.  Mycologia  12: 
17&-181.  PI.  11,  1920. — Since  the  fruiting  body  appears  to  be  a  perithecium  the  author  fd- 
lows  Ellis  in  placing  the  genus  under  the  Hypocreales  rather  than  under  the  Hysterialea. 
Variations  of  Acrospermum  compressum  are  noted;  A.  graminum  Libert  and  A.  foliicoivm 
Berk,  are  considered  as  varieties  of  it,  the  latter  as  var.  foliicolum  (Berk.)  Riddle  comb.  dot. 
Acrospermum  Maxoni  Farlow  is  described  as  a  new  species  occurring  on  the  underside  of  lin- 
ing fronds  of  Poly  podium  induens  and  P.  cretatum.  Acrospermum  corrtLgatum  Ellis  and  i. 
fultum  Hamkess  are  said  to  be  the  same  species  and  '4s  identical  with  the  long  known  but 
comparatively  rare  European  species:  Lophium  doldbriforme  Wallr." — H,  R.  Rosen, 

1223.  Saccabdo,  P.  A.  Notae  mycologicae,  ser.  XXIX — Micromycetes  Dakotenses  et 
Utahensis  a  Doct.  J.  F.  Brenckle  lecti  et  communicati.  [Fungi  of  Dakota  and  Utah  collected 
by  J.  F.  Brenckle.]  Mycologia  12:  199-205.  1920. — Twenty-five  perfect  and  eight  imperfect 
fungi  are  listed,  some  with  brief  descriptive  notes.  One  new  genus  and  several  new  species 
are  described:  RoselHnia  subsimilis  Sacc.  sp.  nov.,  Phaeotrype  Sacc.  gen.  nov.,  P.  Brenddii 
Sacc.  sp.  nov.,  Diatrype  paurospora  Sacc.  sp.  nov.,  Chorostate  tUahensis  Sacc.  sp.  nov.,  Dia- 
porthe  (Euporthe)  Brenckleana  Sacc.  sp.  nov.,  Lachnum  crystalligerum  Sacc.  sp.  nov.,  Paii- 
nella  Brenckleana  Sacc.  sp.  nov.,  Sepioria  Lunelliana  Sacc.  sp.  nov.,  Melanconium  botryosum 
Sacc.  sp.  nov.,  Steganosporium  tUahense  Sacc.  sp.  nov. — H.  R.  Rosen. 

1224.  Sabtort,  a.  Sur  tm  champignon  nouveau  du  genre  Aspergillus  isole  dans  on  as 
d'onychomycose.  [A  new  fungus  of  the  genus  Aspergillus  isolated  from  a  case  of  onychomjcods.] 
Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  523,  634.     1920.— C.  H,  and  W.  K,  Part, 

1225.  VAN  OvEREEM,  C.  BeltrMge  zur  Kenntnis  einlger  Helotiaceen.  [Contribution  to  i 
knowledge  of  the  HelotUceae.]  Hedwigia  61 :  383-389.  PI  4,  ^  fig-  1920.— Critical  discus- 
sions with  extended  descriptions  from  an  abundance  of  material  of  the  following:  Gorgonicefi 
aridula,  Helotium  sulphurinumf  H.  pallescens.  Rutsiroemia  firma  has  3  types  of  asexual  spore 
Verticillium-like,  Oidium-like  and  conidia  formed  at  the  ends  of  the  ascospores.  OhGnA 
rhizophUa  is  new  to  the  Dutch  flora. — Helotium  virgultorum  is  exceedingly  variable  in  form, 
depending  on  conditions  of  growth,  and  the  two  varieties  of  Rehm,  salidnum  tmd  fructinenvm 
are  wholly  unwarranted. — D,  Reddick, 

1226.  yAN  OvEREEM,  C.  ttber  zwel  wenig  bekannte  Schmarotzer  von  Discomycetea. 
[Two  little-known  parasites  of  discomycetes.]  Hedwigia  61:  37&-379.  /  fig.  1920.~iStep^ 
noma  strigosum  Wallr.  and  Sepedonium  simplex  Cda.  were  found  on  Lachnea  hemisphaeria 
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in  Holland.  The  Verticillium  stage  of  S.  atrigosum  appears  first  as  a  covering  on  the 
hymenium  of  the  host.  This  is  replaced  by  a  layer  of  chlamydospores  which  has  practically 
the  same  color  as  the  normal  hymenium.  The  spores  of  the  host  remain  an  unrecognizable 
mass.  The  disease  was  very  abundant  in  Holland  in  1918. — Sepedonium  simplex  attacks  the 
entire  apothecium  but  produces  its  spores  on  the  surface  of  the  hymenium.  The  spores  are 
borne  somewhat  like  those  of  Verticillium.  This  stage  has  been  called  Fusiaporium  fungi' 
colum  by  Corda.  Chlamydospores  follow  and  these  are  colored,  first  red  then  yellowish  brown. 
A  new  diagnosis,  following  suggestions  of  Lindau,  of  Sepedonium  simplex  (Corda)  Lindau,  is 
presented. — The  parasite  was  foimd  on  Macropodium  macropus  and  on  Lachnea  hemisphaerica 
and  has  been  reported  on  other  discomycetes. — D.  Reddick. 

1227.  VmLLEMiN,  P.  Revue  de  mycologle.  Premidrepartle:Mycologie  pure.  [Review  of 
mycological  literature.  Part  I:  Pure  mycology.]  Rev.  G6n.  Sci.  Pures  et  Appliqu4es,  31: 
148-156.  1920. — In  this  review  the  author  summarizes  the  work  of  many  authors,  first  on  the 
cytology  of  the  Basidiomycetes,  in  which  observations  on  cell  and  nuclear  fusions  are  reported 
and  from  which  inferences  as  to  changes  in  classification  are  drawn :  second  on  the  relation  of 
nuclear  evolution  and  behavior  to  sexuality:  third  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Basidiomycetes  at 
various  stages  in  growth  and  development  :/oiir^/i  similarly  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Ascomycetes 
with  the  effect  of  these  studies  on  classification  in  each  group :  fifth  on  the  reports  of  new  spe- 
cies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. — G,  J.  Peirce, 

1228.  VmLLEMiN,  P.  Revue  de  mycologle.  Dei^zleme  partie:  Mycologle  appUqu^.  [Re- 
view of  mycological  literature.  Part  H :  Applied  mycology.]  Rev.  G4n.  Sci.  Pures  et  Appliqu^es 
31 :  177-186.  1920. — Reviews  in  the  field  of  applied  mycology,  the  more'recent  publications  on 
fungi  under  the  headings  (1)  poisoning  by  fungi^  (2)  fungous  parasites  of  man,  (3)  fungous 
parasites  of  invertebrate  animals,  (4)  fungous  parasites  of  plants.  Of  these  last  he  considers 
A — Phycomycetes,  B — Uredineae  and  Ustilagineae,  C — Basidiomycetes,  D — Ascomycetes 
and  Fungi  imperfecta  One  is  impressed  with  the  very  considerable  number  of  American 
papers  included. — G,  J.  Peirce. 

1229.  VuiLLEMiN,  Paul.  Remarques  sur  un  champignon  rapports  par  M.  Loubiere  au  genre 
Trichosporium.  [Remarks  on  the  fungus  reported  by  Loubiere  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Tri- 
chosporinm.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  554,  555.  1920. — The  author  questions  the 
justification  for  placing  the  fungus  described  by  Loubiere  as  occurring  in  deBrie  cheese  in 
the  genus  Trichosporium.  It  resembles  in  many  ways  species  of  Harziella  but  is  excluded 
from  that  group  on  account  of  the  absence  of  mucilage. — C.  H.  and  W.  K.  Farr. 

LICHENS 

1230.  Anders,  Josef.  Die  Strauch-  und  Blattflechten  Nordbtfhmens.  2  Nachtiag.  [The 
fruticose  and  foliose  lichens  of  northern  Bohemia.  2.]  Hedwigia  61 :  351-374.  1920. — Geo- 
logic formations  are  described  in  some  detail.  Information  fromKatzer's  Geology  of  Bohemia, 
Lichen  flora  is  very  rich.  Particularly  interesting  conditions  are  found  in  some  of  the  rail- 
road cuts.  List  includes  CladoniGf  37  species,  Stereocaulon  nanumj  Peltigera  erumpenSf  Par- 
melia^  7  species,  ParmeliopsiSy  2  species,  Cetraria^  7  species,  Letharia  tmZptna,  Gyrophora 
vellea  and  flocadosa,  Physcia  duhia.  Cetratia  bohemica  is  new;  several  new  forms  are  de- 
scribed. Many  of  the  species  are  new  to  Bohemia.  Synonomy,  stations,  and  exsiccati  are 
mentioned  and  there  are  critical  notes  on  many  species. — D.  Reddick. 

1231.  Mebeschkovskt,  Const.  Contribution  k  la  flore  lich^nologique  des  environs  de 
Kazan.  [The  Uchen  flora  of  Kazan.]  Hedwigia  61 :  183-224.  PI.  2, 1  fi>g.  1919.—- A  provisional 
list  in  which  certain  genera,  e.  g.,  Cladonia,  have  not  received  full  attention.  The  flora  of 
Kazan  is  either  terrestrial  or  forest.  Species  of  Physcia  abound.  Notes  on  occurrence,  dis- 
tribution, exsiccati,  etc.  Practically  all  species  noted  are  described  in  some  detail  and  there 
are  critical  notes  on  some  species.  There  are  proposed  several  new  combinations,  a  number 
of  new  varieties  and  many  new  forms. — D.  Reddick. 
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BACTERIA 

1232.  Bebostband,  Hildinq.  On  the  nature  of  bacteria.  Jour.  Infect.  Diseases  27: 
1-22.  8  pl.f  IS  fig.  1920. — The  writer  brings  data  and  photographic  evidence  to  prove  that 
''bacteria  may  be  regarded  as  Fungi  imperfect i  developed  through  reduction  of  higher  fonns 
and  not  as  lowly  primordial  organisms  to  be  placed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  organic 
world."  He  confirms  the  theory  of  Zopf  that  the  fission  fungi,  probably  with  some  excep- 
tions, are  able  to  pass  through  different  developmental  stages. — Seltnan  A,  Waksman 

PALEOBOTANY  AND  EVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY 

E.  W.  BBaBT,  EdUar 

1233.  Abuffo,  Catebina  Samsonoff.  Sopra  due  alghe  calcaiee  dl  specie  viventl,  od 
Po8t-pliocene  inferlore  di  Livomo.  [Two  existing  species  of  calcareous  algiie  in  the  older  Fids- 
tocene  of  Leghorn.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Rend.  (CI.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28M  359-962. 
1919. — The  two  species  of  algae  Litkophyllum  papillosum  (Zan. )  Foslie  /.  Cystosirae  (Hauck) 
Foslie  and  Lithothamnium  polymorphum  (L)  Aresch.  /.  tubercolata  (Foslie)  are  reported  from 
the  study  of  fossils  in  the  collection  of  the  R.  Institute  of  Geology  of  Florence. — F.  M. 
Blodgett, 

1234.  Bebtrand,  Paul.  Succession  normale  des  flores  houilldres  dans  le  bassin  honilkr 
du  Gard.  [Normal  succession  of  the  coal  flora  in  the  coal  basin  of  Gard.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acsd. 
Soi.  Paris  170: 331-333.  1920. — The  flora  of  these  beds  b  discussed  in  its  bearing  on  the  stratif- 
raphy  of  the  region. — C.  H.  and  W,  K.  Fart. 

1235.  Bbaun-Blanquet,  J.  t^r  die  eiszeitliche  Vegetation  des  sfidlichen  Enropt. 
[Upon  the  glacial  vegetation  of  southern  Europe.]  Viertelsjahrsschrift  Naturf.  Ges.  ZuricL 
64  Jg.  1919:  xli-xliv.    1920. 

1236.  Bbaun-Blanquet,  J.  Die  FOhrenregion  der  Zentralpentftler,  insbesondere  Gna- 
btindens,  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Florengeschichte.  [The  Fir  region  of  the  Central  kt^ 
valleys,  especially  the  Orisons,  and  its  bearing  on  the  floral  history.]  Viertelsjahrsschrift 
Naturf.  Ges.  Zurich.  1918:  59-86.    1920. 

1237.  Bbochman-Jebosch,  H.  Weitere  Geschichtspunkte  zur  Beurteilung  der  Dryasflon 
[Additional  viewpoints  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Dryas  flora.]  Heim  Festschrift  Viertel- 
jahrsscher  Naturf.  Ges.  Ztirich.  1919:  35-49.    1920. 

1238.  Fleiszneb,  [—].  Die  Bildung  fossiler  Kohlen  im  Zusammenhange  mit  Verwitter- 
tingsvorgttngen.  [The  formation  of  fossil  coal  in  relation  to  processes  of  weathering.]  Berg.  u. 
Htitten.  Jahrb.  67:  1-13.     1919. 

1239.  Flobin,  Rudolf.  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Jungtertiftren  Pflanzenwelt  Japans.  [On 
knowledge  of  the  later  Tertiary  plant  world  of  Japan.]  Kgl.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  61: 
1-71.  6  pi.  1920. — Fossil  plants  are  described  from  Amakusa  Island,  Shimonoseki  and  Mogi 
and  an  unknown  locality,  all  in  southern  Japan.  The  two  principal  localities  are  those  of 
Amakusa  and  Mogi,  the  latter  first  made  known  by  Nathorst  some  forty  years  ago,  but  the 
age  of  which  had  never  been  conclusively  settled  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  post-Miocene. 
The  Amakusa  flora  comprises  representatives  of  the  genera  Taxodium,  Juglans,  Garpinus, 
Fagus,  Celtis,  Magnolia,  Liquidambar,  Sorbus,  Prunus,  Dictamnus,  Rhus,  Ilex,  Acer,  Acscu- 
lus,  Elaeocarpus,  Tilia,  Stuartia,  Comus,  Clethra,  Diospyros,  Apocynum,  Viburnum,  Sym- 
plocos?,  Sophora?,  Spiraea?.  The  Mogi  flora  contains  the  genera  Taxodium,  Salix,  Fagus, 
Ulmus,  Schizandra,  Liquidambar,  Phellodendron,  Acer,  Zizyphus,  Elaeocarpus,  Tilia,  Stu- 
artia?, Comus  and  Viburnum.  Both  are  contained  in  a  tuff  and  have  a  majority  of  species 
in  common.  That  from  Amakusa  has  35  per  cent  extinct  forms  and  48  per  cent  of  its  still 
existing  species  are  represented  in  the  present  flora  of  southern  Japan.     That  from  Mogi  htf 
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39  per  cent  of  extinct  forms  and  of  the  remainder  45  per  cent  still  exist  in  southern  Japan. 
Three  of  the  extra  Japanese  forms  are  confined  to  the  existing  flora  of  southeastern  North 
America.  There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  floral  facies  and  its  ecological  indications 
as  well  as  a  review  of  the  wide  ranging  Pliocene  floras  as  shown  by  their  presence  throughout 
the  Northern  Hemipshere.  The  two  floras  described  are  considered  to  be  of  about  the  same 
age,  that  from  Amakusa  being,  if  anything,  slightly  younger  than  that  from  Mogi.  Both  are 
taken  to  indicate  slightly  cooler  climatic  conditions  than  prevail  at  the  present  time  in  south- 
em  Japan,  and  their  age  is  considered  to  be  late  Pliocene. — E,  W.  Berry, 

1240.  FuRBER,  E.  Wandlungen  in  der  Vegetationsdecke  der  Schweiz.  [Changes  in  the 
vegetation  of  Switzerland.]  Viertelsjahrsschrift  Naturf.  Ges.  Zurich.  64  Jg.  1919:  iii-v. 
1920. 

1241.  Groxtt,  F.  F.,  and  Brodbrick,  T.  M.  Organic  structures  in  the  Biwabik  iron- 
bearing  formation  of  the  Huronlan  in  Minnesota.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  48:  199-205.  1919. — 
Describes  organic  remains  from  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Minnesota,  including  a  new  species 
of  Alga,  Collenia  biwabikensis. — E.  W.  Berry. 

1242.  Hesselman,  H.  Om  pollenregn  p&  hafvet  och  fjMrrtransport  af  barrtrltdspolier. 
[The  rain  of  pollen  on  the  sea  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  pollen  of  trees.]  Geol.  F5ren. 
Forh.  41 :  89-108.    4  Ag-    1919. 

1243.  IwASAKi,  C.  A  fundamental  study  of  Japanese  coal.  Tech.  Repts.  Tohoku  Imp. 
Univ.  Sendai  1 :  1-35.    8  pi    1920. 

1244.  JoNOMANs,  W.  J.  Stratigraphie  van  het  Nederlandsch  Productief  Carboon.  [Stratig- 
n^hy  of  the  coal  measures  of  Holland.]  B60  p.  Charts  14-97.  Amsterdam,  1918. — This  final 
report  of  the  commission  for  the  investigation  of  the  coal  measures  of  Holland  is  devoted  to 
a  detailed  account  of  the  stratigraphy  as  disclosed  by  underground  exploration.  There  are 
some  lists  of  fossil  plants,  but  the  work  will  be  chiefly  useful  to  botanists  for  the  location  of 
the  numerous  fossil  plants  described  by  the  author  in  other  publications.  Its  geological 
value  is  great. — E.  W.  Berry. 

1245.  Krausel,  R.  Nachtrttge  zur  Tertillrflora  Schlesiens.  I.  [Addendum  to  the  Ter- 
tiary flora  of  SUesia.]  Jahrb.  Preuss.  Geol.  Landes.  fur  1918,  39:  329-417.  PI.  16-t7,  1920.— 
Records  Macrosporium  and  Helicomia  on  Sequoia,  a  fern  (Woodwardites),  Torreya,  Taxus, 
Pinus,  Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Libocedrus,  Salix,  Myrica,  Pterodarya,  Juglans,  Carya,  Carpinus, 
Betula,  Alnus,  Castanopsis,  Ulmus,  Brasenia,  Magnolia,  Crataegus,  Rubus,  Potentilla,  Acer, 
Vitis,  Trapa,  Comus,  Nyssa,  Hypericum,  Hippuris,  Carpolithus,  and  Symplocos  from  the 
brown  coal  of  Silesia. — E.  W.  Berry. 

1246.  Krausel,  R.  Bin  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  Diluvialflora  von  Ingnunsdorf  in 
Schlesien.  [A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pleistocene  flora  of  Ingnunsdorf  in  Silesia.] 
Neues  Jahrb.  1920,  1:  104-110.  PI.  S.  1920. — Figures  a  spot  fungus  with  teleutospores  on 
fragments  of  Phragmites,  fern  sporangia  suggestive  of  Polypodium  vulgare^  and  Salvir^ia 
natana  from  a  peat  and  loam  deposit  at  Ingramsdorf  in  Silesia. — E.  W.  Berry. 

1247.  Krausel,  R.,  and  others.  Die  Pflanzen  des  schlesischen  Tertittrs.  [The  plants 
of  the  Tertiary  of  Silesia.]  Jahrb.  Preuss.  Geol.  Landes.  fUr  1917,  38«.  SS8  p.,  B6  pi.  1919.— 
Silesia  is  a  classic  region  for  Tertiary  plants,  published  work  going  back  to  the  days  of  Volk- 
mann's  Silesia  subterrartea  (1720)  and  several  of  Gceppert's  early  works,  commencing  in  1845, 
were  devoted  to  their  elucidation.  The  present  work  is  a  more  or  less  critical  revision  of  what 
is  known  of  these  floras.  The  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  Betulaceae  and  Ulmaceae  are  discussed 
by  Reimann,  a  beginner  in  paleobotany,  who  was  killed  in  the  war;  those  of  the  conifers  and 
Fagaceae  are  discussed  by  E.  Reichenbach;  the  Salicaceae,  Aceraceae  and  remaining  fami- 
lies by  F.  Meter;  and  the  woods  of  the  browncoal  by  W.  Prill  and  R.  Krausel.  This  last 
part  is  the  most  important  for  although  the  part  dealing  with  the  leaves  and  fruit  is  an  exceed- 
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ingly  useful  summary  to  date,  the  authors  bring  no  very  critical  experience  to  their  tasL 
They  have  proposed  scarcely  any  new  species,  and  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  recorded 
species  from  these  Miocene  deposits  by  combining  a  great  many  of  Grceppert's  ill-advised  spe- 
cific proposals.  Thus  the  following  which  stood  as  species  in  the  literature,  mostly  naznes 
of  Goeppert  disappear  into  the  synonymy :  10  of  Salix,  6  of  Populus,  1  of  Juglans,  1  of  Myriea, 
6  of  Quercus,  1  of  Castanea,  4  of  Platanus,  4  of  Acer,  1  of  Rhus,  3  of  Dombeyopsis,  1  of  Trapa^ 
2  of  Alnus,  7  of  Betula,  3  of  Carpinus  and  7  of  Ulmus.  The  woods  described  from  the  SilesU 
browncoal  number  18  species  and  are  referred  to  the  following  genera:  Podocarpozyion, 
Cedroxylon,  Piceoxylon,  Pinuxylon,  Glyptodroloxylon,  Taxodioxylon,  Cupressinoxylon,  and 
Juniperoxylon.  A  key  to  the  wood  structure  of  the  recent  and  fossil  Cupressinoxyla  shoold 
prove  useful  to  anatomists,  especially  those  interested  in  fossil  woods. — E.  W.  Berry. 

1248.  Kbtbhtofovich,  A.  A  new  fossil  palm  and  some  other  plants  of  the  Tertiary  floxaof 
Japan.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  Tokyo  27: 1-20.  PL  iS-lB.  1920. — Describes  fossil  plants  from  Shio- 
gama  and  Tsukinoki  in  the  province  of  Rikuzen  and  from  Akihomura  near  SendaL  Species 
of  Sabal,  Juglans,  Fagus,  Castanea,  Ficus,  Liquidambar  and  Vitiphyllum  are  recorded  from 
the  former  and  Taxodium,  Betula  and  Alnus  from  the  latter. — There  is  a  helpful  discussion 
of  the  age  of  these  and  other  Tertiary  plant  beds  of  Japan  and  the  author  concludes  that  the 
aforementioned  florules  along  with  those  previously  known  from  Azano,  Kayakusa,  Ogoja, 
Akiho,  Shiogama,  etc.,  are  of  Miocene  age:  those  of  Shiobara  and  Mogi  are  Pliocene:  and 
those  of  Ishikari  and  Shitakara  are  Eocene. — E,  W.  Berry. 

1249.  KuBART,  B.  Ober  den  Verfall  palMobotanischer  Forschung  in  den  Lftndem  deutscher 
Zunge.  [Upon  the  decline  of  paleobotanical  researches  in  German  speaking  countries.]  Osterr. 
Bot.  Zeitg.  1919:  233-237. 

1250.  Neuweileb,  E.  Die  Pflanzenreste  aus  den  Pfahlbauten  am  Alpenquai  in  Zuidi 
tmd  von  Wollishofen  sowie  einer  interglazialen  Torfprobe  von  Niederweningen  (Ziirich).  [The 
plant  remains  of  the  Lake  dwellings  at  the  Alpine  quay  in  Zurich,  from  Wollishofen  and  fno 
an  interglacial  peat  boring  at  Niederweningen.]  Viertelsjahrsschrift.  Naturf.  Ges.  ZaricL 
64  Jg.  1919:  617-648.    1920. 

1251.  Reid,  Mbs.  Eleanor  M.  On  two  preglacial  floras  from  Castle  Eden  (County  Dor- 
ham).  [Abstract.]  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  6:  247-248.  1920. — Fossil  seeds  were  examined 
from  clays  found  in  fissures  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  at  Castle  Eden.  The  clays  had  bees 
carried  by  the  Scandinavian  ice  from  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  North  Sea.  The  study 
proved  the  presence  of  two  seed-bearing  clays  of  different  ages.  A  comparison  of  the  Cro* 
merian,  Teglian,  Castle-Eden,  Reuverian,  and  Pont-de-Gail  floras  on  the  bases  of  the  percent^ 
ages  of  all  exotics,  and  of  Chinese-North  American  exotics  (i.  e.,  plants  now  inhabiting  theFtf 
East  of  Asia  or  North  America  but  not  Western  Europe),  in  each  flora  proved  the  Reuvenan 
to  be  Lower  Pliocene  and  the  Castle-Eden  flora  to  be  Middle  Pliocene.  Therefore  a  study  of 
fossil  seeds  made  possible  the  discrimination  of  strata  intimately  mixed  and  the  determinatkm 
of  their  geological  ages.  The  Castle-Eden  Pliocene  is  characterized  by  the  number  of  extinct 
and  exotic  forms  and  by  the  absence  of  aquatic  species.  Therefore  the  area  now  forming  put 
of  the  North  Sea  probably  was  an  upland  valley  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Middle  Plioeene 
sea-level.  [From  author's  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oreological  Society.] 
—H.  H.  Clum. 

1252.  Reid,  Mrs.  Eleanob  M.  A  comparative  review  of  Pliocene  floras  based  on  tki 
study  of  fossil  seeds.  [Abstract.]  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  6:  248.  1920. — By  plotting  as 
a  curve  the  percentages  of  the  exotics  and  of  the  Chinese-North  American  exotics  from  the 
Cromerian,  Teglian,  Castle-Eden,  Reuverian,  and  Pont-de-Gail  floras,  it  was  found  that  all 
lay  along  a  smooth  curve,  indicating  changes  in  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene  Ages.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  floras  in  time,  as  indicated  by  the  curve,  agrees  with  that  determined  by  i>aleoih 
tology.  The  destruction  and  supplanting  of  the  Chinese-North  American  exotic  flora  begao 
about  the  Middle  Miocene  when  the  Europea  and  Asiatic  Alpine  ranges  attained  their  mazi- 
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mum  uplift.  The  curve  indicates  an  incoming  flora,  the  present  flora  of  Western  Europe 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Miocene.  Only  part  of  it  has  survived,  the  destruction  becoming 
greater  after  the  Middle  Pliocene.  [From  author's  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Geological  Society.] — H,  H.  Clum, 

1253.  ScHLAFFNEB,  H.  Die  geographischen  Bedingungen  der  Moorbildung  in  Deutsch- 
land.  [The  geographical  conditions  of  moor  formation  In  Germany.]  Neue  Milnchener  geogr. 
Studien.  1.    4?  p.    1920. 

1254.  Stutzer,  O.  ttber  Methoden  der  mikroskopischer  Kohlenuntersuchung.  [Upon 
methods  of  microscopic  coal  InvestigBtion.]  Mikrokosmos.  Zeits.  angewandte  Mikroskopie. 
1919-1920.    Hft.  6:  132-134. 

1255.  Webth,  a.  J.  Die  wichtigsten  Moor-  und  Torf-arten  und  ihre  Entstehung  in  Ver- 
gangenheit  ttnd  Gegenwart.  [The  important  moor  and  peat  species  and  their  origin  in  the  past 
and  the  present.]    Mitt.  Ver.  Ford.  Moorkultur.  38:  46-51,  5^-64.    1920. 

PATHOLOGY 

G.  H.  CooNB,  Editor 
G.  W.  Bennett,  Assistant  Editor 

1256.  Adams,  J.  F.  Rusts  on  conifers  in  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  160.    SO  p.,  10  fig.    (1919)  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1213. 

1257.  Anontmous.  Insects  and  diseases  which  injure  trees.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  30&-309. 
1920. — Contains  formulae  and  general  directions. — Chas,  H.  Otis. 

1258.  Anontmous.  The  menace  of  silver  leaf.  Jour.  Bd.  Agric.  [London]  25:  870-871. 
1918. — Silver  leaf  is  reported  as  becoming  increasingly  serious  to  orchard  trees.  Valuable 
varieties  of  plum,  like  Victoria,  are  threatened  with  extinction.  ''By  promptly  cutting  out 
silvered  branches  and  by  rigorously  removing  all  dead  tree,  or  trees  which  have  begun  to  die 
back,  it  has  been  proved  in  practice  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  checked." — D,  Reddick, 

1259.  Atwood,  Alice  C.  Errors  in  Lindau's  ''Thesaurus"  and  Saccardo's  "Sylloge." 
Mycologia  12:  169-171.    1920. 

1260.  Bailet,  M.  a.  Puccinia  malvaceanim  and  the  mycoplasm  theory.  Ann.  Botany 
34:  173-200.    April,  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  774. 

1261.  Calvino,  Mabio.  £1  zacate  prodigio.  (Tripsacum  latifolium,  Hitchcock.)  [A 
forage  plant.]    Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3:  62-67.    6  fig.    1920. 

1262.  Campbell,  C.  Su  di  un  case  di  invasione  di  niggine  nera  del  cereal!  ''Puccinia 
graminis  Pers."  in  Terra  di  Lavoro.  [An  invasion  of  the  black  rust  of  cereals  in  Terra  di  Lavoro.] 
Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Rend.  (CI.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28»:  142-145.  1919.— In  1913  in  a  re- 
stricted area  in  Atina,  wheat  was  found  so  severely  attacked  by  rust  as  to  practically  a  total 
failure.  A  leaf  rust  classed  as  Piiccinia  rubigovera  (P.  triticina)  is  commonly  present  in  this 
region  but  causes  little  damage  and  does  not  attack  the  barberries.  The  severe  attack  in 
question  was  found  to  have  three  centers  lying  about  or  on  the  windward  side  on  barberry 
plantings.  All  the  barberries  were  removed  in  1913  except  one  plant;  in  1914  the  rust  appeared 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plant.  With  the  destruction  of  the  remaining  barberry  in  1914, 
the  rust  has  not  reappeared  from  1915  to  the  present  date.  The  introduction  of  P.  gramir^is 
was  attributed  to  experimental  plantings  of  wheat  in  this  neighborhood. — F.  Af.  Blodgett. 

1263.  Caspenteb,  C.  W.  Potato  diseases  in  Hawaii  and  their  control.  Hawaii  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  45.  4^  p.  15  pi.,  7  fig.  1920. — A  brief  description  of  the  more  important 
potato  diseases,  including  insect  enemies,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  control  measures 
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found  to  be  most  practicable.  The  following  diseases  are  discussed:  early  blight,  late  blight, 
Fusarium  wilt,  Solerotium  wilt,  late  blight  rot,  storage  rots,  corky  scab,  black  scurf  or  ronet 
scab,  tuber  moth,  borers,  cut  worms,  and  mites. — J.  M,  Weaigate, 

1264.  Chaine,  J.  L'attaque  des  vegetauz  par  les  Termites.  [Termite  attacks  on  plants.] 
Rev.  G6n.  Sci.  Pures  et  Appliqu6es  31:  260-256,  281-285.  I92d.—Terme8  Ittcifugut,  a  white 
ant  of  tropical  origin,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  invaded  Rochelle,  Rochefort  and  otho 
places  in  western  France,  gradually  spreading  from  there  over  a  wide  area  and  causing  con8ide^ 
able  damage,  not  only  to  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  structures  of  dead  wood,  but  to  Ut- 
ing  trees,  shrubs  and  even  herbaceous  plants.  A  proposed  method  of  control  is  outUned 
which  consists  in  irrigation  of  the  affected  trees  by  one  or  another  of  three  solutions,  trcDches 
holding  200  to  300  liters  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  essential  ingredients  of  these  sob- 
tions  are  mercuric  bichloride,  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  potassium  ferricyanide  respectivdy, 
and  these  are  used  at  approximately  3  per  cent  concentration.  Irrigation  with  these  solutiifflf 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  two  days,  and  then  the  trenches  were  refilled 
with  soil.  There  were  three  such  irrigations  per  annum,  in  the  winter,  spring  and  fall.  Coid- 
parison  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  showed  that  the  treated  trees  looked  slightly  better  than 
the  rest.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  however,  the  trees  treated  with  the  mercuric  bichlo^ 
ide  and  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  solutions  no  longer  gave  any  external  evidence  of  ter- 
mites, while  those  treated  with  the  ferricyanide  merely  showed  great  improvement.  Exten- 
sion of  this  method  to  the  protection  of  potatoes,  oats,  cabbage,  etc.,  seemed  to  be  entirelj 
successful  up  to  1914,  and  to  have  no  ill  effects  upon  the  animals  fed  upon  the  materials  tlite 
protected. — G.  J,  Peirce. 

1266  Conner,  S.  D.,  and  E.  N.  Febqus.  Borax  hi  fertilizers.  Purdue  Univ.  Agrk. 
Exp.  Sta.  239.    16  p.,  fig.  1-4,    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1381. 

1266.  DuDDLESTON,  B.  H.  The  modified  rag  doll  and  germinator  box.  Purdue  Univ.  Afric 
Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  236.    IB  p.,  7  fi{f.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  477. 

1267.  Groom,  Pebct,  Brown  oak.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest.  14:  103-109.  1920— When 
certain  individual  British  oak  trees,  not  differing  in  form  in  any  recognizable  way  from  the 
normal,  are  felled,  it  is  discovered  that  their  heart-wood  is  wholly  or  partially  represented  by 
a  much  more  valuable  type  of  wood  known  as  ''brown  oak"  or  ''red  oak."  This  wood  is  finn 
in  texture  and  deeper  or  richer  in  color  than  the  normal  wood.  Sometimes  uniformly  colored 
at  other  times  it  is  traversed  by  bands  or  studded  with  patches  of  lighter  and  darker  wood, 
which  may  in  places  be  nearly  black.  This  latter  variegated  type  is  the  so-called  "tortoise- 
shell"  variety.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  sole  known  geographical  source  of  this  product 
In  the  trunk,  the  brown  wood  most  frequently  occurs  at  the  base,  extends  upwards  and  dowih- 
wards  into  the  root  for  a  variable  distance,  often  tapering  in  such  a  manner  that  its  ends  appa^ 
ently  conicide  with  the  inmost  heart-wood.  In  the  trunk,  the  brown  wood,  when  traced 
upward,  sometimes  becomes  confined  to  one  side;  and  when  the  trunk  divides  into  two  or  more 
leaders,  the  brown  wood  may  ascend  one  but  be  lacking  from  the  others.  It  may  occur  ia 
upper  parts  of  the  tree  but  be  partially  or  entirely  lacking  in  any  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  Is 
the  trunk,  the  brown  wood  often  stops  at  a  large  knot,  and  in  such  cases,  the  large  limb  con- 
nected with  the  knot  is  devoid  of  brown  oak.  Of  two  oak  trees  growing  side  by  side,  one  idat 
be  normal  and  the  other  have  the  brown  wood.  The  brown  wood  is  often  encountered  in  the 
form  of  burr-wood  (burl).  This  brown  wood  is  firm  and  hard. — Under  the  miscroscope,  mature 
"brown  oak"  structurally  agrees  with  ordinary  oak  hardwood.  It  differs  from  this  only  bj 
the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  solid  brown  substance  in  the  cavities  (especially  in 
the  parenchyma)  and  the  firmness  with  which  it  holds  tannin.  Careful  microscopic  investi- 
gations and  cultural  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coloring  of  the  wood  is  due  to 
a  fungus  whose  identity  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  hyphae  possess  little  power  of  attacking  the 
walls,  but  feed  nearly  exclusively  on  substances  in  cells  and  especially  of  the  parenchyma.  At 
the  expense  of  its  food  material,  the  fungus  manufactures  coloring  materials  that  darken  the 
wood. — C  R,  Tillotson, 
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1268.  Hambun,  C.  O.  Collar  rot  of  citrus  trees.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31:  439- 
441.  6  fig.  1920. — Description  and  treatment  given  for  this  disease  which  is  caused  by 
Fuaarium  limonia  Briosi. — L,  R,  Waldron. 

1269.  Habtlbt,  Carl.  Stem  lesions  caused  by  excessive  heat.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  14: 
695-604.  1918. — 'Whitespot"  occurs  on  very  young  seedlings  of  conifers  and  certain  other 
plants  and  resembles  closely  typical  "damping  off.''  "The  location  of  whitespot  lesions  on 
the  stems,  their  observed  relation  to  insolation  and  to  dry  surface  soil,  and  the  production 
of  typical  lesions  by  artificial  heating,  indicate  excessive  heat  as  the  cause  of  most  whitespot 
trouble.''  Records  show  that  surface  soils  may  reach  a  temperature  well  over  60^C. — Lesions 
on  stems  of  similar  plants  ranging  up  to  4  years  in  age  may  be  attributed  to  heat  but  further 
experimental  evidence  is  needed. — D,  Reddick, 

1270.  Harvet,  R.  B.  Relation  of  catakse,  oxidase,  and  H-concentration  to  the  formation 
of  overgrowths.    Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  211-221.    if  fi^,    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1363. 

1271.  HoFFERy  G.  N.  Disease-free  sweet  com  seed.  Purdue  Univ.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull. 
233.  11^  p,,  8  fig.  1920. — This  bulletin  considers  the  experiments  wherein  sweet  com  seed 
was  tested  for  infection  by  root-  and  stalk-rot  pathogenes  and  then  planted.  Other  experi- 
ments dealt  with  ears  selected  by  inspection  as  apparently  sound.  The  symptoms  of  root 
and  stalk  rots  are  briefly  described  and  the  effects  of  the  rots  on  production  are  noted.  Experi- 
ments during  1919  at  various  places  show  a  10  to  30  per  cent  increase  in  yield  from  the  appar- 
ently disease-free  seed  ears  over  those  which  germinate  well  but  are  infected.  The  methods 
of  control  recommended  are  (1)  careful  field  selection  and  curing  of  the  seed  ears  and  (2) 
testing  the  ears  for  seed  infections  on  germinators. — G.  N.  Hoffer. 

1272.  HuNOERFORD,  Ch  ARLEs  W.  Rnst  in  seed  wheat  and  its  relation  to  seedling  infection. 
Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19:  257-277.  PI.  88-48,  1  fig.  1920. — Uredinia  and  telia  of  Puccinia  gram- 
inis  tritici  are  found  embedded  in  the  pericarp  on  the  hilar  end  of  kernels  of  wheat  (Triticum) 
and  sometimes  along  the  ventral  groove  as  far  up  as  the  middle  of  the  kernel.  Infected  ker- 
nels have  black  hilar  ends  and  groups  of  telia  appear  as  shining  black  specks  under  the  lens. 
The  percentage  of  seed  infection  in  the  rust  years,  1915  and  1916,  was  very  low.  A  little  over 
1  per  cent  was  the  largest  quantity  found  in  any  sample.  Durum  wheats  are  most  commonly 
affected. — The  infection  undoubtedly  spreads  to  the  kernel  from  original  infection  on  rachis, 
rachilla  or  glumes. — Germinating  power  of  seed  is  not  impaired  by  rust  infection.  Rust 
infection  in  the  field  does  not  appear  earlier  on  plants  from  infected  seed  than  on  plants  from 
clean  seed.  2,500  plants  from  infected  seed  grown  imder  controlled  conditions  developed  no 
rust.  Mycelium  was  not  found  to  spread  from  pericarp  to  young  plants.  Viable  uredinio- 
spores  sown  with  seed  failed  to  produce  infection. — Stem  rust  is  not  transmitted  from  one 
wheat  crop  to  the  next  by  means  of  infected  seed.  ''In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  occurrence 
of  stem  rust  sori  in  the  pericarp  of  the  caryopses  of  grains  and  grasses  has  no  especial  signifi- 
cance; but  the  infection  spreads  to  these  tissues  just  as  it  does  from  an  infection  point  in  any 
of  the  vegetative  parts  of  the  plant." — D.  Reddick. 

1273.  HuTCHiNS,  D.  E.  Insignis-pine  disease.  Jour.  Agric.  New  Zealand  16:  37.  1918. 
— ^An  attack  at  Khandallah  on  insignis  pine  began  in  early  winter  and  increased  through  the 
wet  season.  It  was  worst  in  the  warm  wet  spring.  The  leaves  turned  brown  and  dropped. 
When  dry  weather  set  in  new  leaves  pushed  forth.  This  disease  is  distinct  from  the  South 
Australian  disease  caused  by  Peridermium.  Climatic  conditition  are  thought  to  be  respons- 
ible.— D.  Reddick. 

1274.  Jackson,  A.  B.  A  possible  cause  of  spike  in  sandal.  Indian  Forester  45 :  636.  1919. 
— A  suggestion  is  made  that  spike  might  be  caused  by  excessive  parasitism  of  sandal  on  san- 
dal.— E.  N.  Munna. 

1275.  Jackson,  H.  S.  New  or  noteworthy  North  American  Ustilaginales.  Mycologia  12: 
149-166.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  775. 
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1276.  LiNOELSHEiM,  A.  t^ber  "steinreizker"  in  Schlesien.  ["Steinrelzker"  in  SUesfau] 
Hedwigia  61 :  380-382.     1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1220. 

# 

1277.  LoPRioBE,  G.  Recent  biological  researches  on  the  rusts  affecting  cereals.  Inter- 
nat.  Rev.  Sci.  &  Practice  Agric.  10:  742-746.    1919. 

1278.  Magrou,  J.  Immunity  des  plantes  annuelles  vis-ft-vis  des  chanipignons  symblo- 
tiques.  [Immunity  of  annual  plants  with  respect  to  symbiotic  fungi.]  Compt.  Bend.  Aead. 
Sci.  Paris  170:  616-618.  1920. — Seeds  of  Orobus  coccineus  (Lathyrus  aphoiericus)  were  sown  in 
soil  infested  with  the  mycorrhiza  of  Orohus  tuberosus.  The  roots  were  invaded  by  the  fungus, 
and  after  40  days  appeared  the  same  in  microscopic  section  as  do  the  roots  of  Orobus  itiberoivt. 
After  70  days,  however,  the  roots  had  completely  destroyed  the  fungus  by  "phagocytosifl." 
The  immunity  of  Orobtis  resembles  that  of  Mercurialis  in  that  ''phagocytosis"  occurs  some 
time  after  invasion  by  the  fungus,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  infection  as  is  the  case  in  Sol' 
anum. — C,  H,  and  W,  K.  Farr, 

1279.  MuBBiLL,  W.  A.  Oudemann's  work  on  fungi.  Mycologia  12:  109.  1920.— See 
Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  169. 

1280.  Neger,  F.  W.  Die  Kiankheiten  unserer  WaldbHtune  und  wichtigsten  GartengehShe. 
Kurzgefasstes  Lehrbuch  fiir  Forstleute  u.  Studirende  der  Forstwissenschaft.  [Diseases  of 
forest  trees  and  important  orchard  trees.]  mt  +  286p.y2S4fig.  Ferdinand  Enke:  Stuttgart, 
1919. — "A  compact  text  for  foresters  and  students  of  forestry." 

1281.  [Pennell,  FBANas  W.]  Index  to  American  mycological  literature.  Mycologia  12: 
172-174.    1920. 

1282.  QuAiNTANCE,  A.  L.,  AND  E.  H.  Siegleb.  Insecticides,  spraying  and  fruit  insect 
control.  Better  Fruit  14*:  3-6,  40.  Feb.,  1920. — A  popular  summary  of  fruit-insect  con- 
trol methods.  A  spray-dilution  table  and  a  spray-combination  diagram  are  given.— A.  E. 
Mameek. 

1283.  Reinking,  Otto  A.  Diseases  of  economic  plants  in  southern  China.  Philippine 
Agric.  8: 109-134.  S  pi.  1919. — This  paper  presents  the  results  of  a  collecting  trip  made  du> 
ing  May  and  June  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  southern  China.  Special  attention  was  givoi 
to  citrus  diseases.  The  host  plants  are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  the  conmion  names 
used  in  the  Philippines;  Latin  names  are  also  given,  and  in  many  cases  the  common  Chinese 
names.  Under  each  host  is  presented  a  list  of  the  diseases  which  attack  it,  together  with 
names  of  causal  organisms,  brief  descriptions  of  symptoms,  estimates  of  losses,  and  sugges- 
tions regarding  control  measures.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  disease  surreys 
in  connection  with  plant  quarantine. — S,  F,  Trelease. 

1284.  RuMBOLD,  Caboline.  Giving  medicine  to  trees.  Amer.  Forestry  26:  35^-362.  I 
fig.  1920. — An  account  of  injection  experiments,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  control  or  elimi- 
nate the  fungus  causing  chestnut  blight.  The  experiments  were  performed  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  trees  being  for  the  most  part  Paragon  scions  grafted  on  native  chestnut  stock.  Fifty-six 
organic  and  inorganic  substances  in  solution  were  injected.  Dilute  solutions  of  lithium  car- 
bonate and  lithium  hydroxide  injected  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  checked  the 
progress  of  the  fungus,  but  the  results  were  not  permanent.  The  work,  which  has  been  in 
progress  several  years,  should  be  regarded  as  only  preliminary. — Ckcis.  H,  Otis. 

1285.  ScHAFFNiT,  G.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Brennfleckenkrankheit  der  Bohses 
[Investigations  concerning  the  anthracnose  of  beans.]  Mitteil.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  25:  ^ 
1920. — ^The  author  discusses  the  work  under  way  at  the  Bonn-Poppelsdorf  Ex|>eriment  Station. 
The  perithecial  form,  Glomerella  lindemuthianay  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Germany.  Conidia 
from  pods  of  the  crop  of  1919,  which  were  preserved  in  a  cold  but  sheltered  place  were  stiU 
capable  of  germination  on  February  12,  1920.    The  author  discusses  the  influence  of  air  ca^ 
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rents  and  plant  foods  on  the  disease.  The  question  of  susceptibility  of  varieties  is  treated 
at  some  length.  Forty-five  varieties  of  bush  beans  were  tested.  It  was  found  that  in  one 
locality  a  variety  might  be  relatively  inmiune,  while  elsewhere  it  might  be  quite  susceptible. 
— A.  J.  Pieters. 

1286.  ScHULTZ,  E.  S.,  AND  Donald  Folsom.  Transmission  of  the  mosaic  disease  of  Irish 
potatoes.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19:  315-337.  PL  49-66.  1920. — Tubers  from  mosaic  hills  may  be 
expected  to  transmit  the  disease.  Tubers  from  apparently  healthy  plants  growing  near  dis- 
eased plants  also  transmit  the  disease,  at  least  in  part.  The  tendency  to  do  this  is  greater 
when  there  are  only  2  or  3  tubers  on  the  plant,  when  the  relative  size  of  the  tuber  in  the  par- 
ent hill  is  greater,  and  when  the  seed  piece  is  near  the  ''bud"  end. — Transmission  of  the 
disease  was  effected  by  grafting,  by  transfer  of  juice,  and  by  means  of  aphids,  the  experiments 
being  carried  out  under  various  conditions,  including  field  conditions,  with  test  plants  under 
screened  cages.  Intervarietal  transfer  of  expressed  juice  from  diseased  plants  to  healthy 
gave  infection.  ''Transmission  was  attempted,  but  without  success  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, in  the  same  season,  by  means  of  flea  beetles,  Colorado  potato  beetle,  the  'seed'- 
cutting  knife,  and  contact  of  seed  pieces,  of  roots,  and  of  vine."  Infection  probably  does  not 
result  from  growing  plants  in  soil  on  which  diseased  plants  were  produced  the  previous 
year.  "It  appears  impossible  either  for  affected  plants  to  recover  or,  so  long  as  diseased  stock 
is  not  far  off  and  insect  carriers  exist,  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  health  of  susceptible  vari- 
eties by  rogueing  plots  or  by  selecting  hills,  tubers  or  seed  pieces."  Control  of  insect  carriers 
seems  to  be  the  important  means  of  checking  spread  of  potato  mosaic. — D.  Reddick, 

1287.  SxTBRAM ANi AM,  L.  S.  A  Pythium  disease  of  ginger,  tobacco  and  papaya.  Mem.  Dept. 
Agric.  India  (Bot.  Ser.)  10:  181-194.     PL  1-6.    1919,— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  784. 

1288.  SuBMATSu,  N.  On  the  artificial  culture  of  Helminthosporlum  Oryzae.  Bot.  Mag. 
Tokyo  33 :  291-297.    S  fig.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  785. 

1289.  TxTBEUF,  C.  VON.  ttberblick  fiber  die  Arten  der  Gattung  Arceuthobium  (Razou- 
mowsUa)  mit  besonderer  Berficksfichtigung  ihrer  Biologle  und  praktischen  Bedeutung.  [Re- 
view of  the  species  of  the  genus  Arceuthobium  (Razoumowskia)  with  especial  reference  to  their 
biology  and  practical  importance.]  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  Forst-  u.  Landw.  17:  167-271.  Fig.  i- 
60.  1919. — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  number  and  size  of  witches'-brooms  caused  by 
mistletoe  occurring  on  most  of  North  American  species  of  conifers.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
formation  of  witches'-brooms  is  the  most  extensive  and  apparent  manifestation  of  disease 
exhibited  by  North  American  Abieteae.  Witches^-brooms  on  Cupresseae  and  Taxodium  are 
not  caused  by  Arceuthobium.  Witches'-broom  formations  resulting  from  Arceuthobium  may 
take  place  on  all  host  plants.  The  root  formation  resembles  that  of  Viscum  alhay  the  Euro- 
pean mistletoe,  but  that  of  Arceuthobium  is  more  extensive  than  either  Loranthus  europeotis 
or  Viscum  cdba.  The  type  of  growth  depends  on  the  species  of  Arceuthobium  and  the  host. 
The  smaller  species  of  Arceuthobium  usually  attack  thin  barked  tree  species;  they  develop 
in  dense  clusters  and  form  thick  brooms  where  young  shoots  and  buds  are  present.  The  larger 
species  occur  chiefly  on  thick  barked  tree  species;  and  although  they  do  not  exhibit  the  regular 
progress  of  the  root  system  of  the  smaller  varieties,  they  can  develop  a  large  system,  and 
cause  enormous  thickening  (hypertrophy)  of  infected  branches.  Infection  by  mistletoe  most 
conmionly  takes  place  on  2-3  year  old  shoots;  rarely  on  shoots  older  than  5  years.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  bark  roots  of  Arceuthobium  penetrate  the  first  year  growth  the  first  fall. 
A  more  complete  study  of  physiological  characters  and  extent  is  desired  of  the  American 
species.  The  various  forms  of  Arceuthobium  witches' -brooms  are  summarized. — The  13  well- 
known  species  in  America  and  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  characters  of  the  three  less  well  known 
species  in  Mexico  are  tabulated,  and  each  species  is  separately  described  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  host  plants. — The  biology  of  fruiting,  seed  distribution,  germination,  root  and  sucker 
formation,  and  of  the  sprout  are  discussed  at  length;  reference  being  made  to  investigations 
of  Heinbicher,  Peirce,  MacDougal,  and  others.  Pollination  of  European  mistletoes  is 
effected  by  flies  and  by  wind,  the  pollen  grains  being  caught  in  a  drop  of  nectar  or  oil  (Hbin- 
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higher)  exuded  by  the  pistil  of  the  female  flower.  One  embryo  is  usually  produced,  but 
investigations  have  shown  germination  occasionally  from  two  or  more.  The  seed  is  "shot-oat" 
of  the  ripe  fruit;  the  propulsive  force  being  obtained  by  tensions  developed  in  the  fruit  mem- 
brane The  seed  is  provided  with  mucilaginous  threads,  which  balance  the  seed  in  flight. 
enable  it  to  adhere  to  its  host,  and  also  act  as  moisture  absorbents.  Arceuthobium  differs 
from  other  Loranthaceous  parasites  in  its  greater  moisture  requirement  for  germination. 
Althougl)  a  point  under  dispute,  the  author  contends  that  shedding  of  old  sprouts  is  a  regular 
process.  The  plant  protects  itself  against  excessive  transpiration  by  the  formatioo  of  && 
enduring  row  of  epidermal  cells,  which  may  become  several  rows  thick.  The  fibro-vascuUr 
bundles  are  either  isolated  or  in  groups  separated  by  woody  tissue.  The  irregularities  in  the 
anatomy  of  Arceuthobium  sprouts  are  evidently  occasioned  by  the  large  percentage  of  non- 
woody,  divisible  parenchyma,  especially  in  the  pith  and  medullary  rays,  and  in  the  parenchjmi 
between  the  bundles  in  the  wood.  This  parenchyma  increases  in  different  degrees.  The  death 
of  young  shoots  of  infected  trees  is  sometimes  caused  by  this  parasite;  and  whole  trees  m&y  be 
killed.  It  causes  injury  not  only  by  taking  water  and  food  from  the  plant,  but  by  the  cbemi^ 
decomposition  of  cells,  and  by  the  mechanical  rupturing  of  cell  membranes. — J.   Roeser. 

1290.  VAN  OvEREBM,  C.  ttber  zwei  wenlg  bekannte  Schmaxotzer  von  Discomyceteo. 
[Two  little-known  parasites  of  discomycetes.j    Hedwigia  61:  375-379.     /  fig,     1920. 

1291.  Waldron,  J.  W.,  A.  Gartlet,  C.  R.  Hebienwat,  J.  N.  S.  WiliiIams,  G.  P.  Wilcoi, 
T.  H.  Petrie,  and  H.  P.  Aqee.  Report  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Experiment  Stitioa. 
Rept.  Exp.  Sta.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Assoc.  1919:  1-49.  1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry 
901. 

1292.  Washburne,  J.  N.  White  pine  "flu."  Amer.  Forestry  26:  343-345.  S  fig.  1920. 
— Concerns  the  white  pine  blister  rust  and  the  pin  on  pine  rust.  Popular. — C?ias.  H,  Otis. 

1293.  Wells,  B.  W.  Early  stages  in  the  development  of  certain  Pachypsylla  galls  on  Celtis. 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  275-285.    /  pi.    1920. 

1294.  W5BER,  A.  Versuche  zur  Bekftmpfung  des  roten  Brenners  und  des  falschen  Melil- 
taues  der  Reben  im  Jahre  1919.  [E]^riments  in  the  control  of  red  blight  and  downy  mildev 
of  the  vine  in  the  year  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  Deutschosterreich  23:  1-6.  1920. 
— For  the  prevention  of  red  blight  (Pseudopeziza  tracheiphUa),  painting  the  vines  with  40 
per  cent  iron  sulphate  solution  during  the  winter  followed  by  four  applications  of  1.5  percent 
Bordeaux  mixture  during  the  growing  season,  gave  the  best  results.  Good  results  also  were 
obtained  by  the  use  of  commercial  collpidal  preparations  of  copper.  Omission  of  the  winter 
treatment  lessened  the  control  somewhat. — For  the  prevention  of  downy  mildew  ( Plasmapan 
viticola)f  four  spray  applications  were  made,  beginning  just  before  the  looming  period.  Good 
results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  various  conunercial  colloidal  preptn" 
tions  of  copper,  a  mixture  containing  copper  sulphate,  sine  sulphate  and  lime,  and  a  coUoidAl 
silver  preparation. — John  W.  Roberts, 

1295.  WoRMALD,  H.  The  ''brown  rot"  diseases  of  fruit  trees,  with  special  references  to 
two  biologic  forms  of  Monilia  cinerea  Bon.  II.  Ann.  Botany  34:  143-172.  April,  1930.' 
Continuing  his  work  of  comparing  the  organisms  bringing  about  the  different  types  of  "Brown 
Rot''  on  fruits  in  England,  the  author  in  this  contribution  determined  that  the  strain  of  Mwir 
lia  cinerea  infecting  flowering  shoots  and  cankers  of  apple  trees  (forma  mali)  differs  from  the 
organism  isolated  from  plum  (forma  pruni)  in  its  greater  capacity  to  secrete  an  enz3rme  which 
oxidizes  tannin.  The  oxidizing  enzyme  produced  freely  by  M.  cinerea  forma  mali  was  demon- 
strated by  use  of  gum  guaiac  emulsion  as  well  as  by  pyrogallic  acid.  The  enzyme  did  not  sbov 
any  action  upon  tyrosin  or  hydroquinone  but  did  produce  a  brownish-yellow  color  in  solutions 
of  tannic,  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids.  It  was  produced  by  "forma  malt"  in  liquid  culture 
media,  infected  fruits  and  spurs  of  apple  and  its  presence  is  correlated  by  the  writer  with 
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the  greater  virulence  toward  apple  shown  hy  this  form  over  that  shown  by  the  form  isolated 
from  Prunus. — On  the  basis  of  color,  and  size  of  pustules,  dimensions  of  conidia,  mode  of 
conidial  germination,  viability  of  conidia  (confirming  Ewert's  work)  growth  on  culture  media, 
and  mode  of  parasitism  the  distinctions  between  M.  fructigena  and  M.  cinerea  are  summa- 
rized. Within  the  species  M.  cinerea  at  least  two  forms  are  recognizable  culturally  and  para- 
sitically  distinct.  '^The  American  form  of  Monilia  is  more  nearly  related  to  M,  cinerea  than 
to  M .  fructigena  but  in  cultures  can  be  distinguished  from  the  European  form  of  M .  cinerea 
by  its  mode  of  growth  in  cultures  and  by  its  numerous  fructifications." — G,  H.  Coons. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  BOTANY  AND  PHARMACOGNOSY 

Hebeb  W.  Youngken,  Editor 
E.  N.  Gathebcoal,  Assistant  Editor 

1296.  Ballabd,  C.  W.  Official  standards  for  botanical  drugs.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc. 
9:  67&~678.  1920. — In  the  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  IX,  the  author  suggests  some  changes  in 
the  standards  for  botanical  drugs,  including  definite  botanical  origins,  with  the  elimination 
of  such  phrases  as  "and  other  species,"  etc.  Suggestions  are  also  offered  regarding  the 
phraseology  for  descriptions  of  plant  tissues;  descriptions  of  foreign  materials;  indication  of 
dlagnostical  characters;  indication  of  possible  adulterants;  standard  fineness  for  powders 
used  in  descriptions;  methods  of  technic  used  in  mould  examination.  Author  also  urges 
the  adoption  of  a  standard  for  moisture  in  crude  drugs. — Anton  Hogstad^  Jr, 

1297.  Bebingeb,  G.  M.  A  note  on  the  examination  of  a  commercial  sample  of  oil  of  penny- 
royal. Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  92 :  460-462.  1920. — ^An  examination  of  a'  commercial  sample 
of  oil  of  pennyroyal,  showed  it  to  contain  50  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Authors  describe  the  vari- 
ous tests  applied,  which  includes  color,  odor,  S.  G.,  B.  P.,  iodoform  test  for  pulegone  and  the 
reduction  with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  menthol. — Anton  Hogstady  Jr, 

1298.  Checkley,  Geobge.  The  formation  of  a  student's  botanical  garden.  Pharm. 
Jour.  104 :  44.  1920. — A  botanical  garden  embracing  all  of  the  46  drug  plants  listed  in  the  Minor 
Syllabus  (Pharmacy  Examination)  would  require  about  60  square  yards  of  good  loamy  soil 
with  plenty  of  sunshine.  Preparation  of  the  ground  commences  in  the  winter,  the  seed  beds 
are  prepared  in  the  spring  and  plant  specimens  from  the  woods  and  meadows  transplanted 
during  the  sununer  and  fall.  If  desired,  the  plants  may  be  arranged  in  the  garden  by  the 
natural  classification  beginning  with  RanunculaceaCf  or  preferably,  placed  in  those  positions 
most  suitable  for  their  growth,  each  plant  or  plot  being  properly  labeled.  Plants  best  grown 
from  seed  (obtainable  from  a  good  seedsman)  are  Avena  sativa,  Brassica  alba,  Brassica  sina- 
poideSf  Conium  macidatum,  Cytisus  scoparius.  Datura  stramonium,  Digitalis  ipurpurea,  Foenic- 
ulum  capillaceum,  Hordeum  distichon,  Hyoscyamtis  niger,  Matricaria  chamomUlaf  Papaver 
rhoeas,  Papaver  somniferum,  Ruta  graveolens.  From  the  fields,  woods  and  hedge  rows  may  be 
collected  Althaea  officinalis,  Atropa  belladonna.  Bryonia  dioica,  Colchicum  autumnate.  Daphne 
laureola,  Drypoteris  filix-mas,  Junipertis  communis,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  (Enanthe  crocata, 
Pinus  sylvestris,  Qitercus  robur,  Rosa  canina,  Saliz  alba,  Sambucus  nigra,  Solanum  dulcamara, 
Taraxacum  officinale,  Triticum  vutgare,  Ulmus  campestris,  Vcderiarm  officirudis.  Where  trees 
are  mentioned,  one  or  two-year  old  specimens  are  understood.  Specimens  of  the  remaining 
plants  will  needs  be  obtained  through  a  florist,  herb  nursery  or  an  exchange  bureau.  These 
are  Aconitum  napellus,  Anthemis  nobUis,  Cochtearia  armoracia,  Colchicum  autumnale,  Daphne 
mezereum,  Juniperus  sabina,  Lavendula  vera,  Mentha  piperita,  M.  pulegium,  M .  viridis,  Prunus 
laurocerasus,  Rosmarinits  officinalis  and  Taxus  baccata.  Suggestions  for  establishing  a  drug 
plant  exchange  are  offered. — E.  N.  Gather  coal. 

1299.  Gbant,  E.  H.  New  tests  for  the  identification  of  sparteine  and  guaiac.  Jour.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Assoc.  9:  704.  1920. — For  sparteine:  Extract  alkaloid  with  chloroform  from  slightly 
ammoniacal  solution.    From  chloroform  solution  extract  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  solution 
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again  made  slightly  alkaline  and  reextract  with  chloroform.  Evaporate  and  add  small  amount 
of  bromine  water.  A  yellow  precipitate,  or,  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  sparteine,  an 
orange-colored  oil  forms,  which  dissolves  on  warming.  Evaporate  solution  to  dryness  on  wtter 
bath,  and  while  still  hot  invert  over  concentrated  ammonia  water.  Beautiful  pink  color  derel- 
ops  if  sparteine  is  present.  Will  detect  0.0005  gram  of  alkaloid,  providing  interfering  sub- 
stances are  absent. — For  guaiac:  Extract  with  chloroform  and  separate  into  two  portions. 
Evaporate  one  portion  to  dryness  and  treat  residue  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Intense  red  color  indicates  guaiac.  Shake  second  portion  with  an  equal  volume  of  bromine 
water.  Sometimes  in  the  presence  of  guaiac,  a  sudden  flash  of  purple  or  blue  shoots  throogh 
the  chloroform  just  as  the  bromine  dissolves  in  it.  Separate  chloroform  layer  and  evaporate 
to  dryness.  Treat  residue  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Brilliant  green  indicates 
guaiac. — Anton  Hogsiadf  Jr, 

1900.  Hetl,  Frederick  W.,  and  Harris  H.  Hopkins.  The  ragweed  pollen  proteiBS. 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42 :  1738-1743.    1920. 

1301.  Hetl,  Frederick  W.,  and  Charles  Barkens  us.  Some  constituents  of  Vibmnvm 
pnmifolium.    Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42:  1744-1755.    1920. 

1302.  Rhodes,  Leland  B.  Cockle-bur  oil:  a  new  seed  oil.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42: 
1502-1507.    1920. 

1303.  RusBT,  H.  H.  Codes  of  botanical  nomenclature  in  the  United  States  Pfaannaco- 
poeia.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9:  670-671.  1920. — A  discussion  of  the  so-called  American 
and  the  so-called  InJ^ernational  Codes  of  botanical  nomenclature,  in  which  the  author  sUtes 
that  the  latter  one  is  misnamed,  because  it  is  not  a  code  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but 
that  the  former  or  the  so-called  American  code  is  a  code  as  it  is  based  on  a  governing  priociple, 
namely,  that  priority  of  publication  determines  the  name  for  a  group  or  species.  The  Dftme, 
however,  is  misleading  as  it  emanated  with  a  group  of  especially  eminent  botanists  eqaallT 
representative  of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France.  Author  states  that  the  U.  S.  P. 
should  not  depart  from  the  so-called  American  code. — Anion  Hogstad,  Jr, 

1304.  TsAKALOTOs,  A.  E.  Sind  die  mydriatischen  Alkaloide  der  Belladonnawund  bd 
Gegenwart  von  Alkohol  mit  Wasserdiimpfen  fluchtig?  [Are  the  mydriatic  alkaloids  of  BeQi- 
donna  root  volatile  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  steam?]  Schweiz.  Apotheke^ 
Zeit.  57:  291-292.  1919. — A  series  of  experiments  and  investigations  proving  that  the  alb^ 
loids  of  belladonna  root  are  not  volatile  when  distilled  with  steam  in  the  presence  of  alcoboL 
—B.  H.  Hoff stein, 

1305.  ViEHOEVER,  Arno.  Popular  names  of  crude  drugs.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9: 
671-676.  1920. — Author  advocates  greater  care  in  the  use  of  common  names  for  crude  d^lg^ 
and  in  so  doing  has  shown  why  greater  care  should  be  exercised.  Paper  includes  a  discussioB 
of  the  derivation  of  a  number  of  drug  terms,  namely  those  which  are  derived  from  the  scientifk 
name;  those  which  represent  marked  changes  of  the  scientific  name;  those  which  have  do 
connection  with  the  scientific  name  but  which  may  be  identical  with  the  native  name;  tbose 
which  have  been  derived  from  physical  characters,  either  of  the  drug  itself  or  of  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  drug  plant  and  those  which  have  no  definite  meaning  to  the  general  tradcA 
series  of  rules  and  a  discussion  of  new  terms  follows.  Author  suggests  that  such  plants  ts 
Spanish  Digitalis  (Di^ifaHs  thapsi)  might  well  be  called  Digithapsis  and  that  again  suchs 
plant  as  Mexican  Scammony  (Ipomoea  orizabensis)  might  well  be  called  Orizaba  root  or  Ori- 
zap,  to  avoid  confusion.  He  concludes  by  emphasizing  the  need  of  an  agreement  upon  nanies 
which  are  not  only  simple  and  acceptable  to  the  trade,  but  are  more  generally  based  upoB 
scientific  classification. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr, 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

B.  M.  DuGGAA,  Editor 
Cabboll  W.  Dodge,  Assistani  Editor 

GENERAL 

1906.  Brierley,  W.  B.  Some  concepts  in  mycology— an  attempt  at  sjmthesis.  Trans. 
British  Mycolog.  Soc.  6:  204-235.  1919. — The  author  advocates  for  fungi,  both  parasitic  and 
saprophytic,  the  physiological  species  concept,  rather  than  merely  a  morphological  descrip- 
tion— the  latter  assuming  that  form  is  primarily  constant  and  hereditary.  The  author  points 
out  that  organisms  apparently  similar  morphologically  may  possess  properties  wholly  distinct 
and  individual  when  investigated  quantitatively  with  respect  to  behavior  and  metabolic 
activity.  He  also  deplores  the  idea  so  frequently  advanced  to  the  effect  that  physiological 
or  biochemical  attributes  are  inconstant.  [See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1061;  also  anonymous 
abstract  in  Nature  104:  708.    1920.]— B,  M.  Duggar, 

PROTOPLASM,  MOTILITY 

1307.  Gaiippe,  V.  Recherches  sur  revolution  du  protoplasma  de  certaines  cellules  v6g6- 
tales  par  le  proc^d^  de  la  culture.  [A  study  of  the  transformations  of  the  protoplasm  of  certain 
plant  cells  by  the  culture  method.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  342-345.  1920. — 
Fragments  of  the  epidermis  of  petals  of  various  flowers  were  aseptically  removed  and  placed 
from  one  to  seventy-two  hours  in  distilled  sterile  water  saturated  with  ether  or  oxygenated. 
The  tissue  was  then  sectioned  and  stained.  It  was  found  that  the  protoplasm  contracts  and 
fragments.  In  these  fragments  are  to  be  found  small  bodies,  called  ''microzymas,"  which 
the  author  considers  are  the  living  parts  of  the  protoplasm.  These  bodies  give  rise  to  ovoid 
and  rod-shaped  bacilli  which  persist  in  the  cells  for  some  time. — C.  H,  and  W,  K,  Farr. 

1308.  LiLLiE,  Ralph  S.  The  nature  of  protoplasmic  and  nervous  transmission.  Jour. 
Phys.  Chem.  24:  165-191.  1920. — Nervous  transmission  is  only  a  special  case  of  protoplasmic 
transmission.  The  surface  layer  of  protoplasm  is  exceedingly  responsive  to  outer  conditions 
and  local  stimulation  evokes  prompt  response  by  the  entire  surface.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  cited  cases  of  blood  corpuscles  and  fertilised  eggs.  These  and  many  other,  if  not  most 
other,  reactions  do  not  depend  upon  transfer  of  materials  for  the  propagation  of  stimuli.  It 
seems  to  the  author  unlikely  that  so  general  a  phenomenon  should  be  confined  to  living  matter, 
which  leads  to  the  question  of  the  general  type  of  physico-chemical  process  to  which  proto- 
plasmic transmission  belongs.  The  essential  generalizations  established  regarding  nervous 
transmission  are  summarized  as:  (1)  the  excitation  state  may  be  initiated  by  a  variety  of 
means,  (2)  once  aroused,  the  excitation  state  is  transmitted  continuously  with  no  decrease 
in  intensity  from  one  region  of  tissue  to  an  adjoining  region,  (3)  local  response  ceases  when 
stimulation  ceases,  (4)  the  rate  of  transmission  is  very  different  in  different  tissues  and  organ- 
isms, (5)  velocity  in  any  case  is  dependent  on  temperature  (the  10^  temperature  coefficient 
being  between  2  and  3),  (6)  transmission  may  be  influenced  reversibly  by  chemical  sub- 
stances, (7)  transmission  is  not  accompanied  by  change  in  form,  by  evident  change  in  tem- 
perature, or  by  optical  change,  but  is  always  accompanied  by  a  change  in  electrical  potential 
which  travels  (forming  an  action  current)  at  the  same  rate  as  the  activation  wave.  These 
generalizations,  the  general  close  correlation  between  local  rate  of  development  of  action- 
currents  in  different  tissues,  and  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  excitation  wave,  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  rapidly  conducting  tissues  respond  and  vice  versa  (indicating  the  adjustment 
of  the  tissue  to  electric  currents  having  peculiarities  of  its  own  action-currents)  and  recent 
evidence  pointing  to  the  great  influence  exerted  by  the  conductivity  of  the  medimn  surround- 
ing the  nerve  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  ''transmission  is  essentially  a  case  of  secondary 
electrical  stimulation,''  stimulation  "always  being  initiated  at  a  certain  linear  distance  in 
advance  of  the  already  stimulated  active  area.''  The  next  question  of  how  electric  currents 
stimulate  protoplasm  involves  a  consideration  of  the  chemical  changes  at  the  surface.     Any 
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injurious  modification  of  the  surface  layer  alters  electrical  potential.  The  author  traces  tbe 
similarity  with  the  ''local-action''  theory  of  corrosion  (the  chemical  effect  being  due  to  local 
electrical  currents  formed  between  adjoining  areas  of  the  metalic  surface  differing  in  compo- 
sition or  physical  state)  and  considers  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  propagation  d 
such  oxidation  on  wires  and  the  resemblances  between  this  and  protoplasmic  transminm 
This  similarity  is  not  complete  because  of  the  structure  of  the  protoplasm,  the  surfaee  b 
living  matter  being  the  surface  of  the  protoplasmic  films  and  lamellae  and  not  solely  that  of 
the  cell. — H.  E.  Pulling. 

DIFFUSION,  PERMEABILITY 

1309.  Colli p,  J.  B.  Maintenance  of  osmotic  pressure  within  the  nucleus.  Jour.  Biol 
Chem.  42 :  227-235.  1920. — It  is  suggested  that  the  concentration  of  amino-acid  and  other 
nitrogenous  solutes  of  small  molecular  weight  in  the  nucleus  is  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
osmotic  tension. — G,  B.  Rigg. 

1310.  Curtis,  0ns  F.  The  upward  translocation  of  food  in  woody  plants.  II.  Is  there 
normally  an  upward  transfer  of  storage  foods  from  the  roots  or  trunk  to  the  growing  shoots? 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7 :  286-295.  1920. — ^The  common  belief  that  food  stored  in  the  roots  and  loiw 
trunks  of  trees  is  carried  upward  in  the  spring  and  used  in  shoot  formation  is  shown  to  rert 
on  evidence  which  is  not  conclusive.  The  author  discusses  and  criticizes  this  evidence,  b 
his  own  work  with  ringed  branches,  he  finds  that  when  a  ring  is  made  on  that  part  of  a  stsa 
which  is  from  5-15  or  more  years  old  or  from  1-4  or  more  centimeters  in  diameter,  the  growth 
above  the  ring  approximates  that  of  a  normal  stem.  Evidently  upward  movement  of  fooi^ 
from  points  below  the  ring  is  not  essential.  In  cases  where  growth  has  been  somewhat  le9»- 
ened  by  ringing,  this  may  be  due  to  deficiency  of  water  owing  to  the  prevention  of  the  fomar 
tion  of  a  new  layer  of  xylem.  When  little  stored  food  is  available  considerable  shoot  growtii 
may  still  take  place  owing  to  the  production  of  food  by  the  leaves  of  the  young  shoot  itsdf 
Data  are  not  sufficient  to  indicate  how  far  back  from  the  tip  the  food  is  withdrawn  for  ose  is 
shoot  growth.  The  author  believes  that  normally  there  is  no  upward  movement  of  foo^ 
from  the  roots  and  perhaps  little  or  none  from  the  main  trunk.  He  suggests  that  food  stored 
in  roots  is  used  solely  in  root  growth. — E.  W.  Sinnott. 

1311.  LoEB,  Jacques.  On  the  cause  of  the  influence  of  ions  on  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  vifer 
through  collodion  membranes.  I.  and  II.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  387-408,  563-576.  1930.- 
The  similarity  between  the  effects  of  electrolytes  on  free  osmosis  and  electrical  endosooR 
is  demonstrated,  and,  since  the  effects  of  electrolytes  on  electrical  endosmose  seem  best  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  influence  on  the  density  of  electrical  charge  on  the  membrane,  it  is  oob- 
cluded  that  the  effect  of  electrolytes  on  free  osmosis  through  a  collodion  membrane  can  be 
explained  on  the  same  basis.  On  the  basis  of  the  Helmholtz  theory  of  electrical  double  lit- 
ers, it  seems  that  the  ion  having  the  same  sign  of  charge  as  the  membrane  increases  the  d^ 
fusion  of  water  towards  the  solution  side  of  the  membrane,  while  that  ion  having  a  chtff^ 
opposite  to  that  of  the  membrane  decreases  the  charge  on  the  latter  and  decreases  the  dif- 
fusion of  water.    The  effects  on  the  ions  vary  at  different  concentrations. — O.  P.  Curiit- 

1312.  Pantanelli,  E.  Alterazioni  del  ricambio  e  della  permeabilita  cellulaie  a  tenpeo- 
ture  prossime  al  congelamento.  [Changes  in  cell  permeability  at  temperatures  very  near  free- 
ing.] Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Rend.  (CI.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28»:  205-209.  1919.— It  w* 
found  that  the  cells  of  the  endocarp  of  the  mandarin  orange  (Citrus  nobilis)  when  subjected 
to  temperatures  very  near  to  freezing  suffer  a  progressive  increase  in  the  cell  permeabiiitt 
This  is  made  evident  by  a  rapid  emission  of  water  from  the  tissue  when  it  is  kept  dry,  or  ^ 
an  exosmosis  of  substances  from  tissue  inmiersed  in  water.  This  is  favored  by  snch  sob- 
stances  as  penetrate  rapidly  into  the  cells  (glycerin,  ethyl  alcohol,  citric  acid,  and  free  alkali 
there  is  also  a  rapid  destruction  of  sugar,  limited  by  the  supply  of  substances  that  may  ^ 
absorbed  and  utilized  for  respiration  (glycerin,  ethyl  alcohol,  citric  acid)  or  by  such  substance 
as  curb  the  exosmosis  of  the  sugars  or  by  the  intermediate  products  of  respiration  (sodhis 
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chloride,  potassium  phosphate,  citric  acid).  The  sugars  present  in  the  exterior  liquid  (sac- 
charose, glucose)  did  not  act  in  this  way  because  they  were  not  absorbed.  At  such  tempera- 
tures there  is  a  lively  autodigestion  of  protein,  which  is  favored  by  the  exosmosis  of  the  sol- 
uble products  of  the  digestion  and  by  the  more  rapid  destruction  of  the  sugars. — F,  M, 
BlodgetL 

MINERAL  NUTRIENTS 

1313.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  (1)  Bubd,  J.  S.  Rate  of  absorption  of  soil  constituents  at 
successive  stages  of  plant  growth.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  51-72.  1919.  (2)  Hoaqland,  D.  R. 
Relation  of  the  concentration  and  reaction  of  the  nutrient  medium  to  the  growth  and  absorption 
of  the  plant.    Ibid.  7^-117.    1919.]    Nature  104:  446.    1920. 

1314.  Maqxtbnne,  L.,  and  E.  Demousst.  Sur  I'absorptlon  du  calcium  par  les  racines  des 
plantes  et  ses  propri^t^s  antltoxiques  vls-ft-vis  du  cuivre.  [The  absorption  of  calcium  by  plant 
roots  and  its  antitoxic  properties  with  respect  to  copper.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 
420-425.  1920. — The  antagonism  of  calcium  and  copper  is  studied  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  former  interferes  with  the  penetration  of  the  latter  or  if  it  aids  the  plant  in  resist- 
ing the  poison.  Experiments  were  performed  with  pea  seedlings  in  nutrient  solutions  contain- 
ing either  calcium  sulphate,  copper  sulphate  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  in  certain  proportions. 
In  some  cases  sand  cultures  were  used  and  in  others  quartz  tubes.  With  the  latter  the  solu- 
tions might  be  periodically  renewed. — It  was  found  that  calcium  does  not  reduce  the  permea- 
bility of  the  roots  to  copper,  nor  does  copper  affect  the  absorption  of  calcium.  Hence  it  is 
not  because  of  a  modification  in  permeability  that  calcium  is  protective,  nor  does  copper  seem 
to  be  injurious  because  of  its  shutting  out  nutritive  materials.  The  antitoxic  action  of  cal- 
cium appears  to  be  rather  an  internal  effect,  giving  the  plant  an  increased  vigor  to  withstand 
toxic  substances  and  increasing  the  volume  of  the  plant  through  which  copper  may  diffuse 
and  interfering  with  its  accumulation  locally  in  the  plant  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become 
injurious. — C  H,  and  W,  K.  Farr, 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

1315.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  Riedel,  F.  Die  Ausniitzung  der  Hochofenabgase  zur Kohl- 
ensfturediingung.  (The  utilization  of  blast-furnace  waste  gases  as  carbon-dioxide  fertilizer.) 
Stahl  u.  Eisen,  39  Jahrg.:  1497-1506.  1919.]  R6v.  Gen.  Sci.  Pures  et  Appliqu^es  31:  132. 
1920. — This  paper,  rather  surprisingly  widely  noticed,  reports  the  experiments  of  an  engineer 
familiar  with  the  problems  besetting  the  operators  of  manufacturing  plants  discharging  dele- 
terious fumes  into  the  air  under  the  methods  in  common  use.  Without  any  indication  of  the 
means  employed  to  separate  the  carbon-dioxide  from  the  other  gases  accompanying  it  in  the 
stack,  greenhouse  and  open  plot  experiments  and  controls  are  described,  details  seeming 
desirable  and  usual  to  horticulturists  and  plant  physiologists  are  omitted,  and  the  results 
are  given  both  in  graphs  and  words.  Thus  the  yield  from  tomato  plants  in  a  greenhouse  into 
which  CO  2  was  introduced  through  perforated  pipes  was  2}  times  the  weight  of  tomatoes 
from  an  equal  number  of  plants  in  a  similar  greenhouse  with  ordinary  air.  Similarly  cucum- 
bers weighing  a  total  of  138  kilos  were  produced  in  an  ungassed  greenhouse  while  the  yield 
in  a  gassed  house  was  235  kilos,  1.7  times  greater.  Field  experiments  gave  results  showing 
a  gain  varying  from  1)  to  nearly  3  times  the  yield  in  gassed  plots  over  those  bathed  in  ordi- 
nary air.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  two  photographs  designed  to  show  the  advantage  of 
adding  COs  to  ordinary  air,  and  very  striking  in  appearance,  do  not  seem  to  be  taken  on  the 
same  scale.  There  is  no  evidence  that  botanical  literature  on  the  subject  has  been  consulted. 
— G.  J.  Peirce, 

1316.  Spoehr,  H.  a.  The  development  of  conceptions  of  photosynthesis  since  Ingen- 
Housz.  Sci.  Monthly  9:  32-46.  1919. — The  author  presents  in  this  paper  a  comprehensive 
historical  digest  of  the  subject,  emphasizing,  in  the  earlier  work,  that  of  Inqen-Housz.  It 
is  shown  that  step  by  step  Inqen-Housz  approached  the  correct  interpretation  in  his  experi- 
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ments  which  are  a  masterpiece  in  manipulation  and  self-criticism.  A  few  years  later,  Di 
Saubsubb  attacked  the  problem.  The  chemistry  of  Lavoisieb  had  wrought  a  tremoidoDS 
change.  De  Saubsure  asked  a  definite  question  and  got  a  definite  answer  and  establohed 
quantitative  relations  which  others  had  described.  Aside  from  the  discovery  of  certain  (k- 
tails  of  the  process  of  photosynthesis,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  practically  as  De  Saubsubb  left 
it  over  100  years  ago.  During  this  time  something  has  been  done  by  DnTBOCBxr,  Sacbs, 
Pfeffeb,  Boehm,  and  Drapeb.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  last  30  years  has  been  along  line 
outlined  by  these  workers  but  no  new  vistas  have  been  opened  nor  original  hypotheses  foimo* 
lated. — The  most  important  problem  of  photosynthesis  is  probably  the  energy  relation,  and 
the  old  question  of  the  action  of  the  light  in  the  reduction  of  carbon  dioxid  and  water.  Recent 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  light  and  of  chemical  processes  ought  to  find  application  to  the 
processes  involved  in  photosynthesis,  as  should  physical  conceptions  and  methods  of  experi- 
mentation which  as  yet  have  not  been  applied  to  the  study  of  photosynthesis  with  any  degree 
of  success. — For  fifty  years  the  formaldehyde  theory  of  the  development  of  sugars,  formulated 
by  Baeyer  as  a  mere  suggestion,  has  received  greatest  recognition.  The  experiments  hare 
followed  three  different  lines  of  argument.  (1)  The  reduction  of  carbon  dioxid  to  formakk- 
hyde  by  various  chemical  and  photochemical  means.  (2)  The  detection  of  formaldehyde  in 
illuminated  green  leaves.  (3)  The  feeding  of  plants  with  formaldehyde  as  the  only  source 
of  carbon.  All  these  have  yielded  positive  results.  But  a  critical  study  of  all  the  facts  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  experimentation  is  needed. — The  determination  of  the  first  sogir 
formed  requires  experimental  proof.  The  fleshy  joints  of  some  cacti  offer  good  material  for 
this  type  of  study.  Tables  of  certain  experiments  with  such  material,  including  also  tbe 
results  of  Brown  and  Morris  with  the  garden  nasturtium  (Tropaeolum  majus)  are  given.'!*. 
PcLce. 

METABOLISM  (GENERAL) 

1317.  CiAMiciAN,  G.,  AND  C.  Ravenna.  Sulla  influenza  di  alcune  sostanze  oipuiidie 
sullo  sviluppo  della  piante.  Nota  III.  [The  influence  of  some  organic  substances  on  the  devel- 
opment of  plants.]  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Rend.  (CI.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28^:  13-20.  1919.- 
Having  shown  in  a  previous  article  that  some  of  the  fundamental  compounds  for  the  vegetitie 
alkaloids  do  not  injure  bean  plants,  while  almost  all  the  natural  alkaloids  (and  particolftrir 
caffein)  are  poisonous,  he  takes  up  the  study  of  some  derivatives  of  these  fundamental  eooh 
pounds.  The  bases  were  used  as  phosphates  or  tartrates  in  solution  (1  to  1000)  and  bean  plantt 
were  sprinkled  with  these.  He  affirms  that  methy)  groups,  far  from  having  a  protecirFe 
influence  on  the  reactive  groups  such  as  the  oxy hydrate  and  the  amino  and  imino  groups, 
increases  the  action  of  the  fundamental  substance  that  contains  it.  Other  radicab  also  modify 
the  action  of  organic  compounds  on  plants  as  the  propyl  group  in  conine,  the  acetyl  groop  in 
acetyl  piperidine,  diacetyl  morphine,  and  acetanilide,  and  the  radical  of  piperic  acidinpip- 
erine.  He  also  found  that  some  of  the  poisonous  substances  used  on  bean  plants  have  conside^ 
able  influence  on  the  formation  of  starch  and  on  its  hydrolysis  so  that  with  the  differeot  it- 
agents  he  obtained  different  results  when  treating  the  leaves  with  iodine,  depending  cb 
whether  one  or  the  other  of  these  effects  was  produced. — F.   M.  Blodgett. 

1318.  Doff,  A.  W.,  AND  G.  W.  RoARK,  Jr.  The  utilization  of  a-methylglucoside  by  Aspo^ 
glUus  nlger.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41:  475-481.  1920. — This  fungus  grows  very  poorly  on  mcdii 
containing  the  glucoside  as  the  only  source  of  carbon,  but  readily  on  sucrose  media  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  glucoside.  There  was  a  slight  difference  between  the  activity  of  cultures  befoi« 
and  after  spore  formation.  Gradual  cumulative  adaptation  to  a  substitute  through  several 
generations  could  not  be  demonstrated  with  any  degree  of  certainty. — G.  B,  Rigg. 

1319.  Gruzewska,  (Mrs.)  Z.  Contribution  a  I'^tude  de  la  laminarine  du  Lajnlntiii 
flexicaulis.  [A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  laminarine  of  Lamlnaria  fiezicaulis.]  Compt 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  521-523.  1920.— A  study  of  the  properties  of  this  polysawhtnd 
reveals  that  it  is  very  much  like  dextrine  except  that  it  is  laevo-rotary.     The  author  confintf 
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the  reactions  secured  by  Schmiedeberg.  The  fact  that  it  precipitates  spontaneously  in  water 
after  standing  a  long  time  indicates  its  close  relationship  to  the  krepsine  of  Krefting  which 
di£fer8  only  in  that  it  is  insoluble  in  cool  water.  Laminarine  is  found  to  differ  from  algine 
in  that  it  produces  a  red  precipitate  with  alcoholic  fuchsin.  It  is  fermented  by  yeast  and  hy- 
drolysed  by  many  plant  enzymes  indicating  that  it  is  probably  a  reserve  food  of  marine  algae. 
— C.  H,  and  W.  K,  Farr. 

1320.  Haas,  A.  R.  C.  Studies  on  the  reaction  of  plant  juices.  Soil  Sci.  9:  341-369.  /  pi., 
11  fig.  1920. — The  actual  and  total  acidities  and  alkali  reserve  of  a  number  of  agricultural 
plants  were  determined.  The  reaction  of  the  juice  of  a  plant  is  affected  by  changed  in  illum- 
ination, soil  solution,  and  age.  Determination  of  the  actual  acidity  of  alfalfa,  alsike  clover, 
barley,  buckwheat,  com,  peas,  beans,  lupines,  red  clover,  mustard,  oats,  serradella,  wheat, 
and  timothy  varied  from  Ph  5.19  to  Ph  6.80.  Determinations  on  sweet  clover  showed  varia- 
tions in  acidity  of  5.S2  in  the  root  to  8.00  in  the  upper  part  of  the  top.  Young  buckwheat  seed- 
lings showed  less  acidity  than  mature  plants.  A  hydrogen-electrode  vessel  is  described, 
requiring  but  3-4  drops  of  juice. — W,  J.  Robbina, 

1321.  Jones,  H.  M.  Effect  of  carbohydrates  on  amino  acid  utilization  of  certain  bacteria. 
Jour.  Infect.  Diseases  27:  169-172.  1920. — In  reply  to  a  paper  by  Herman  and  Rettqeb  on 
the  effect  of  sugar  upon  protein  metabolism,  the  author  points  out  that,  in  the  presence  of 
sufficient  carbohydrate,  B.  protetis  shows  no  evidence  of  amino  acid  utilization,  even  though 
the  reaction  of  the  culture  is  maintained  at  neutrality.  The  softening  of  gelatin  occurring  in 
sugar-gelatin  medium,  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  is  an  acid  rather  than  an  enzymic- 
hydrolysis,  and  not  a  part  of  protein  metabolism. — Selman  A.  Waksman. 

1322.  Mters,  C.  N.,  and  C.  Voegtlin.  The  chemical  isolation  of  vitamlnes.  Jour.  Hiol. 
Chem.  42:  199-205.    1920. 

1323.  Oddo,  H.,  and  G.  Polacci.  Influenza  del  nucleo  pirrolico  nella  formazione  della 
clorofilla.  [The  influence  of  the  pyrrole  nucleus  in  the  formation  of  chlorophyll.]  Gaz.  Chim. 
Italiana  50:  54-70.  Fig.  1-4-  1920. — This  is  in  continuation  of  a  note  which  appeared  in  1915 
(Gaz.  Chim.  Ital.  45:  197),  and  it  is  an  extended  discussion  of  the  chemical  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. After  a  study  of  the  literature  on  the  question  of  the  importance  and  function  of  the 
pyrrole  group  in  plant  and  animal  (blood)  pigments  the  preparation  of  a  new  compound  is 
described.  The  magnesium  salt  of  pyrrole-carbonic  acid  is  found  to  have  the  formula 
HC — CH  HC — CH 

II   II  II  II 

HC    C.  COO.  Mg.  OOC    CH.    This  compound  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  nutritive  solu- 

\/  \/ 

NH  NH 

tions  and  plants  were  grown  therein.  The  standard  control  solution  contained  the  following 
salts:  Ca(NOa)j,  (NH4)iS04,  KNOi,  KHjPO*.  When  the  newly  prepared  magnesium  pyr- 
role-carbonate was  used,  the  phosphate  was  omitted  and  the  organic  compound  used  in  a 
concentration  equivalent  to  0.0232  gm.  of  Mg.  in  1000  cc.  of  water.  Zea  maysy  Solanwn 
nigrum,  Datura  stramonium,  Euphorbia  sp.  and  Aster  sinensis  were  grown  in  solutions  that 
were  very  often  renewed.  The  following  conclusions  are  appended.  Plants  grown  in  a  nutrient 
medium  free  of  iron  but  containing  an  assimilable  pyrrole  product  form  chlorophyll.  This  is 
a  new  phenomenon.  Since  iron  is  indispensable  to  the  greening  of  the  plastids,*  it  is  here  sug- 
gested that  its  relation  to  the  process  may  be  one  of  catalyzer  to  the  formation  of  the  pyrrole 
nucleus,  which  in  itself  is  the  center  of  the  chlorophyll  complex.  On  the  contrary,  if  this 
nucleus  is  already  formed,  the  presence  of  iron  is  not  indispensable.  These  experiments  con- 
£nn  the  recent  work  of  Willstatter  and  that  of  Eva  Mameli.  The  function  of  magnesium  in 
-the  greening  of  protoplasts  is  directly  proportional  to  the  presence  of  pyrrole. — A,  Bonazzi, 

1324.  Okbt,  Ruth,  and  Anna  W.  Wiluams.    On  inulin  in  the  globe  artichoke.    Jour. 
^mer.  Chem.  Soc.  42:  169^1696.     1920. 
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1325.  PowEB,  Fbbderick  B.,  and  Victob  K.  Chesnttt.  The  odorous  constitoents  of 
apples.  Emanation  of  acetaldehyde  from  the  ripe  fruit.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42: 1509-1031 
1920. — The  odorous  constituents  of  apples  were  found  to  consist  of  amyl  esters  of  formic,  ace- 
tic, and  caproic  acids,  with  a  small  amount  of  caprylic  ester.  The  authors  found  that  acet- 
aldehyde was  exhaled.  It  is  thought  that  ''apple  scald"  may  be  due  to  this  substance.  Small 
amounts  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  were  obtained  also. — J.  M,  Brannon. 

1326.  Tatlob,  T.  C,  and  J.  M.  Nelson.  Fat  associated  with  starch.  Jour.  Amer.  ChozL 
Soc.  42 :  1726-1738.  1920. — ^The  authors  find  that  the  major  portion  of  the  fatty  material  pres- 
ent in  starch  cannot  be  removed  by  solvents  before  hydrolysis.  When  com  starch  freed  of 
extraneous  fat  is  hydrolyzed  fatty  acids  are  liberated.  Palmitic  acid  is  the  principal  am. 
The  fat  is  liberated  when  hydrolysis  has  reached  the  erythrodextrin  stage.  The  authors  find 
that  the  palmitic  acid  is  attached  indirectly  to  the  sifarch,  directly  to  some  xmsatorsted 
compound. — J.  M,  Brannon, 

1327.  VosBUBOH,  Wabben  C.  The  specific  rotation  of  fructose.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  42 :  1696-1704.     1920. 

METABOLISM  (NITROGEN  RELATIONS) 

1328.  AiiBBECHT,  William  Albebt.  Symbiotic  nitrogen  fixation  as  influenced  by  tiie  nitnh 
gen  in  the  soil.    SoU  Sci.  9:  275-327.    4  v^-,  S  fig,    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1374. 

1329.  Johns,  C.  O.,  and  H.  C.  Watebman.  Some  proteins  from  the  Georgia  velvet  beia, 
Stizolobium  deeringianiun.    Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  42 :  59-69.    1920. 

1330.  Osbobne,  T.  B.,  and  A.  J.  Wakeman.  The  proteins  of  green  leaves.  Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.  42 :  1-26.  1920. — ^There  is  much  less  protein  nitrogen  than  non-protein  nitrogoi  in 
spinach  leaves.  Colloidal  protein  obtained  from  leaves  is  doubtless  a  mixture  of  several 
individuals,  which  are  constituents  of  the  c3rtoplasm  and  other  portions  of  the  cell.  Appar- 
ently the  colloidal  protein  occurs  in  the  leaf  in  chemical  combination  with  chlorophyll,  phos- 
phatides, and  probably  other  substances. — G.  B,  Rigg, 

1331.  Pebotti,  R.  Su  la  presenza  di  una  specie  batterica  nelle  radici  della  D^btuis 
erucoides  DC.  [Bacteria  in  the  roots  of  Diplotazis  erucoides  DC]  Atti  R.  Accad.  lioeei 
Rend.  (CI.  Sci.  Fis.  Mat.  e  Nat.)  28^:  331-335.  1919.— Bacteria  were  found  constantly  aaaxa- 
ated  with  rough  gall-like  swellings  on  the  roots  of  DiplotcLxis  erucoides  and  were  isolated 
therefrom.  The  organism  proved  to  be  a  short  motile  rod  and  was  easily  grown  on  a  variety 
of  culture  media.  Under  the  cultural  conditions  used  it  proved  neither  to  be  ammonifying 
nitrifying,  denitrifying  nor  a  fixer  of  nitrogen.  The  host  is  thought  by  agriculturists  to  btTe 
a  fertilizing  value  and  some  explanation  was  sought.  He  affirms  that  the  bacteria  were  c^ 
tainly  not  harmful  to  the  hosts  as  the  latter  were  vigorous,  but  that  they  may  have  proteolytic 
properties  which  favor  the  movement  of  protein  substances  in  the  hosts  and  probably  would 
be  able  to  attack  insoluble  carbohydrates. — F,  M,  Blodgett, 

METABOLISM  (ENZYMES,  FERMENTATION) 

1332.  Andb£,  G.  Sur  Tinversion  du  saccharose  dans  le  sue  d'orange.  [The  inversion  of 
cane  sugar  in  orange  juice.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  292-295.  1920. — Inversion  d 
cane  sugar  in  orange  juice  seems  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  citric  acid,  although  eniymes  do 
play  a  minor  part.  There  is  less  sugar  inverted  if  the  extract  is  boiled  after  neutraliz&tk>o 
than  if  it  is  not  boiled.  Inversion  is  accelerated  by  rise  in  temperature  or  by  lengthening  ti^ 
boiling  period  of  the  unneutralized  extract. — C.  H,  and  W,  K,  Farr. 

1333.  Anonymous.  Catalysis.  [Rev.  of:  Ridbal,  Ebic  K.,  and  Hugh  S.  Tayloi. 
Catalysis  in  theory  and  practise.    Macmillan  &  Co.:  London,  1919.]    Nature  104:  463.    l^- 
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— The  chapter  on  ferment  and  enzyme  action  is  the  part  of  this  work  which  is  distinctly  phys- 
iological. "Ultimately  the  term  catalysis  will  probably  vanish  from  chemical  literature 
....  though  the  term  may  remain  for  long  as  a  convenient,  though  arbitrary,  term  of 
classification." — 0.  A,  Stevens. 

1334.  BscKiNa,  L.  G.,  M.  Baas,  and  H.  C.  Hampton.  Measurement  of  the  catalytic 
power  of  catalase.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  261-274.  6  fig.  1920. — The  authors  discuss  and  criti- 
cize the  three  common  methods  of  measuring  the  strength  of  catalase  action.  They  point 
out  that  the  time  in  which  a  reaction  is  completed  under  the  influence  of  an  enzyme  is  the 
true  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  enzyme,  and  describe  an  autographic  method  of  measuring 
the  reaction  time  of  catalase.  By  the  use  of  this  method  it  was  found  that  the  reaction  time 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  amount  of  enzyme  present.  There  is  a  distinct  latent  period 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reaction,  before  oxygen  begins  to  be  discharged.  The  enzyme  is 
more  or  less  injured  during  the  reaction.  The  enzyme  is  injured  by  acids,  but  in  neutral  solu- 
tions retains  its  power  for  a  long  period.  Alkali  has  an  important  effect  on  catalase  and 
may  act  as  a  ''peptisator.''  The  method  described  may  be  used  to  determine  the  strength 
of  a  peroxide  solution. — E.  W.  Sinnott. 

1335.  BuBQE,  W.  E. ,  AND  E.  L.  Bubge.  The  effects  of  the  chlorine  substitution  products 
of  methane,  acetaldehyde,  and  of  sodium  acetate  on  catalase  production.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41 : 
307-314.  1920. — The  more  chlorine  that  is  introduced  in  the  methane  molecules,  the  more  effec- 
tive it  becomes  in  decreasing  catalase  production  in  the  liver.  The  ingestion  of  sodium 
acetate  produces  an  increase  in  catalase.  The  first  acts  by  destroying  the  enzyme  and  by 
decreasing  the  output  from  the  liver.  The  second  acts  by  stimulating  the  liver  to  increased 
output. — O.  B.  Rigg. 

1336.  Fred,  E.  B.,  W.  H.  Petbbson,  and  A.  Davenport.  Fermentation  characteristics 
of  certain  pentose-destroying  bacteria.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  42:  17&-189.  1920.— Although  the 
majority  of  microorganisms  cannot  utilize  pentoses  certain  pentose-fermenting  bacteria  are 
widely  distributed  and  no  doubt  play  an  important  r61e  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Arabinose 
and  xylose  are  rapidly  decomposed,  yielding  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  Rhamnose  was  not 
attacked  by  pentose-fermenters. — G.  B.  Rigg. 

1337.  Peterson,  W.  H.,  and  E.  B.  Fred.  The  rdle  of  pentose-fermenting  bacteria  In  the 
production  of  com  silage.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41 :  181-186.  1920. — Pentose-fermenting  bacteria 
develop  rapidly  in  raw  or  sterilized  com  tissue.  In  sterilized  silage  they  produce  acetic  acid, 
lactic  acid,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  carbon  dioxide. — G.  B.  Rigg. 

1338.  Peterson,  W.  H.,  and  E.  B.  Fred.  The  fermentation  of  glucose,  galactose  and 
mannose  by  Lactobacillus  pentoacetlcus.  n.  sp.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  42 :  27^287.  1920. — The 
above  name  has  been  given  to  a  pentose-fermenting  bacterium  exhibiting  a  wide  range  of  activ- 
ity both  with  respect  to  carbohydrates  fermented  and  products  formed.  The  aldo-hexoses, 
glucose,  galactose,  and  mannose  are  fermented  by  this  organism  with  the  production  of  lactic 
acid,  ethyl  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and  small  quantities  of  acetic  acid. — G.  B.  Rigg. 

1339.  PiCKLER,  WiLUAM  EuoENE.  Water  content  and  temperature  as  factors  Influencing 
diastase  formation  in  the  barley  grain.  Plant  World  22 :  221-238.  1919. — Some  general  rela- 
tions of  temperature  to  water  absorption  in  barley  seeds  is  discussed.  Barley  is  semiperme- 
able to  LiCl  solutions,  and  will  absorb  water  even  from  the  saturated  solution.  It  is  believed 
therefore  that  barley  possesses  a  much  higher  osmotic  pressure  than  Xanthium  seeds.  Dia- 
stase formation  increases  with  water  content  of  the  grains  at  constant  temperatures.  Temper- 
ature was  found  to  affect  diastase  formation  to  a  much  less  degree  than  water  content. — 
Charles  A.  Skull. 

1340.  Speakman,  H.  B.  Biochemistry  of  the  acetone  and  butyl  alcohol  fermentation  of 
starch  by  Bacillus  gxianulobacter  pectlnovorum.    Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41:  319-343.    1920. — This 
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organism,  growing  in  a  medium  rich  in  starch  changes  the  latter  into  glucose  by  exoeniTme 
activity.  Glucose  passes  into  the  cell  and  is  oxidized  into  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  and  ibeat 
are  in  part  reduced  to  the  corresponding  alcohols. — O,  B.  Rigg. 

1341.  Steele,  R.  L.,  and  A.  C.  McCabtt.  Further  data  concerning  the  alleged  lebtioi 
of  catalase  to  animal  oxidations.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  42 :  269-272.  1920. — Variations  in  etU- 
lase  content  and  carbon  dioxide  production  were  not  parallel  in  the  rabbits  and  cats  studied. 
—G.  B,  Rigg. 

1342.  Takamine,  Jokichi,  Jr.,  and  Kokichi  Oshima.  The  properties  of  a  spedtllj pie- 
pared  enzymic  extract,  Polyzime,  comparing  its  starch  liquefying  power  with  malt  diistise. 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  42:  1261-1265.  1920. — 'Tolyzime  is  an  aqueous  extract  of  ditftatk 
enzymes,  made  by  a  specially  prepared  culture  of  the  fungus  Aspergillus  Orytea  on  meda 
consisting  mainly  of  wheat  bran."  The  diastatic  power  of  Polyzime  is  preserved  proTided 
the  preparation  is  kept  at  a  temperature  below  40^.  It  acts  best  in  a  neutral  or  slightly  tcid 
reaction.  The  optimum  temperature  for  starch  liquefaction  by  Polyzime  is  50**  for  a  digesttoo 
interval  of  30  minutes  to  2  hours,  and  40°  for  a  digestion  interval  of  24  hours.  It  is  3  to  4 
times  stronger  than  ordinary  malt  extract,  according  to  Wohlgemuth's  method.—/.  U, 
Brannon, 

METABOLISM  (RESPIRATION) 

1343.  Bbooks,  M.  M.  Comparative  studies  on  respiration.  X.  Toxic  and  antqjoidstk 
effects  of  magnesitun  in  relation  to  the  respiration  of  Bacillus  subtilis.  Jour.  Gen.  PhjrsioL  2: 
331-336.  1920. — Concentrations  of  MgCU  up  to  0.01  M  have  little  effect  upon  the  rate  of  ro- 
piration  of  BacUltts  subtilis  as  measured  by  (X)s  production;  at  0.03  M  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  rate,  while  in  the  higher  concentrations  (0.5  and  1.0  M)  there  is  a  gradual  decrease.  There 
is  marked  antagonism  between  MgCls  and  NaCl,  and  a  slight  antagonism  between  BlgCh 
and  CaCls  as  measured  by  change  in  rate  of  respiration.  Change  in  rate  was  not  due  to 
changes  in  alkalinity  of  the  medium. — H.  E,  Knowlian, 

GROWTH,  DEVELOPMENT,  REPRODUCTION 

1344.  Bezssonoff.  Bur  Pobtention  exp^rimentale  de  la  sexuality  chez  les  champipoBS 
et  orient6e  sur  la  structure  typique  du  plasma  sexuel.  [On  the  initiation  of  sezoal  nfn- 
doction  in  fungi  by  experimental  means,  and  the  existence  of  a  cytoplasmic  structure  peciiliir 
to  the  sexual  process.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  288-290.  1920. — This  is  a  stud^ 
of  the  effect  of  high  concentrations  of  sucrose  and  citric  acid  in  the  nutrient  media  upon  the 
cytoplasmic  structure  and  the  stimulation  of  the  fungus  to  produce  sex  organs.  The  author 
holds  that  the  sexual  development  is  initiated  by  a  retardation  in  oxidation  processes.  This 
is  brought  about  by  a  reduction  in  the  available  water  due  to  the  high  concentration  of  the 
nutritive  solution.  This  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  cytological  evidence.  Numerotts 
mitochondrial  granules  are  found  in  the  hyphae  of  species  of  Aspergillus  which  are  beginnioi 
to  form  sex  organs.  These  granules  also  appear  abundantly  in  hyphae  of  the  cultures  b 
highly  concentrated  media.  Their  presence  seems  to  indicate  a  retardation  of  oxidation.- 
C.  H.  and  W.  K,  Farr. 

1345.  MacDougal,  D.  T.  Hydration  and  growth.  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  58:  346-372. 
Fig.  IS.  1919. — ^This  paper  is  a  summary  prepared  by  the  author  from  a  lengthy  manuscript 
Conclusions  are  drawn  from  three  lines  of  evidence,  (a)  'Measurements  of  the  variations  in 
volume  of  stems,  leaves  and  fruits,''  correlating  the  rate  and  course  of  growth  with  enviros- 
mental  factors;  (b)  study  of  the  composition  and  the  arrangements  of  the  components  of 
living  matter  including  seasonal  and  developmental  changes;  and  (c)  "measurements  of  the 
hydration  reactions  of  tracts  of  living  cell-masses'' — ''compared  with  the  reactions  of  secttons 
of  plates  of  colloids  made  up  in  simulation  of  the  composition  of  plants."  Living  noateri^ 
of  plants  is  described  as  a  "colloidal  mixture  consisting  predominantly  of  pentosans,  of  a 
lesser  proportion  of  albumin,  albumin  derivatives  and  amino-compounds,  and  of  a  minor 
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proportion  of  lipins,  with  the  inevitable  small  amount  of  salts."  Growth  is  defined  as  "hy- 
dration of  colloidal  material  in  a  living  condition''  usually  accompanied  by  increase  in  the 
colloidal  mixture.  As  organs  mature,  the  relative  dry  weight  often  increases,  but  in  succu- 
lent plants  the  reverse  is  true  due  to  the  conversion  of  hexoses  into  pentosans  which  have 
a  higher  water  capacity.  Protoplasm  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  elements,  the 
pentosans  and  the  albumins,  the  hydration  of  the  albumins  being  increased  by  increase  in  the 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  the  pentosan  decreased.  Amino  compounds  increase  the 
hydration  of  the  artificial  colloidal  mixtures  as  well  as  increase  the  growth  of  plants  in  cul- 
tures. The  mechanism  of  the  increase  of  cell  size  is  related  to  the  assumption  that  the  more 
solid  phase  of  the  cell  contents  would  take  the  position  of  the  outer  layer  and  tend  to  increase 
faster  than  the  liquid  phase.  The  inter-relationships  of  the  constituents  of  the  solid  and 
liquid  phases  of  the  colloidal  protoplasm  nlight  form  a  kind  of  mosaic  membrane,  but  it  would 
be  a  membrane  resulting  from  the  product  of  the  surface  energy  of  the  protoplasmic  mass 
and  that  of  the  medium  and  would  have  "no  other  permanent  or  morphological  value." 

In  the  study  of  the  effects  of  organic  acids  and  their  amino-compounds  on  growth  the 
following  colloids — agar,  gelatin,  agar-gelatin  (8:2),  and  agar-oat-protein  (8:2) — ^were  tested 
at  16-17^0.,  for  the  amount  of  expansion  from  a  dried  thickness  to  complete  hydration.  The 
gelatin-asparagin  test  and  the  agar-gelatin-asparagin  test  are  inconclusive  due  to  the  dis- 
persion of  the  gelatin. 

The  various  colloid  combinations  swelled,  in  general,  in  solutions  of  glycocoU  at  rates 
equal  to  or  greater  than  in  water.  When  glycocoll  was  combined  with  acetic  acid  the  rate  was 
reduced,  with  one  exception,  somewhat  below  that  in  the  acid  alone.  It  is  shown  by  experi- 
ment with  plant  tissues  that  because  of  their  complex  nature  no  prediction  of  the  effect  of 
temperature  changes  upon  imbibition  can  be  made.  In  general  "the  increase  in  swelling  in 
distilled  water  is  seen  to  be  about  twice  that  in  the  acid  in  the  rise  from  18^0.  to  38^0.  The 
walnut  fruit,  as  a  type  of  a  tissue  which  shows  an  increasing  dry  weight  with  age,  and  the 
tomato,  which  shows  an  increasing  relative  moisture  content  as  it  matures,  were  studied. 
Auxograph  records  of  the  course  of  development  of  the  walnut  shows  that  the  increase  in  size 
is  irregular,  being  dependent  upon  the  ratio  between  transpiration  and  absorption.  Actual 
shrinkages  appeared  when  transpiration  exceeded  absorption.  Similar  results  were  recorded 
in  the  growth  of  the  tomato.  In  both,  when  the  increased  temperature  caused  increased  trans- 
piration which  was  not  offset  by  other  conditions,  the  rate  of  growth  decreased  or  shrinkage 
occurred.  The  percentage  of  water  in  the  nuts  was  usually  higher  than  in  the  twigs  and  stems 
which  bore  them.  In  fleshy,  flat  joints  of  Opuntia  decrease  was  demonstrated  at  night  and 
increase  in  growth  coincident  with  the  rise  of  temperature  during  the  day.  Decreased  acidity 
in  cells  showing  high  pentosan  content  during  the  light  period  is  given  as  the  reason  for  this 
condition. — Ernest  Shaw  Reynolds, 

1346.  MacDougal,  D.  T.  The  physical  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  tomato.  Bull.  Torrey 
Bot.  Club.  47:  261-260.  1920. — Observations  on  growth  in  the  fruits  of  the  tomato  showed 
that  they  could  be  used  as  an  example  of  development  and  growth  without  increase  of  dry 
weight.  The  rate  of  increase  in  diameter  is  not  a  measure  of  the  actual  accretion  of  water 
and  solid  material;  furthermore,  its  culmination  may  not  be  reached  until  the  fruit  approaches 
maturity.  The  conclusion  is  made  that  in  young  fruits,  the  low  salt  content  and  acidity  give 
a  set  of  conditions  in  which  imbibition  is  the  chief  distentive  force,  and  in  older  fruits  the 
higher  acidity  and  salt  content  make  osmotic  action  more  important. — P.  A.  Mum. 

1347.  Reed,  H.  S.,  and  F.  F.  Halm  a.  The  evidence  for  a  growth-inhibiting  substance  in 
the  pear  tree.  Plant  World  22:  239-247.  S  fig.  1929. — The  authors  discuss  the  growth  habits 
of  new  pear  shoots,  and  present  evidence  in  favor  of  the  hjrpothesis  that  growth-inhibiting 
substances  are  generated  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  shoot,  which  travel  toward  the  base  of 
the  shoot,  and  maintain  dormancy  of  the  lateral  buds.  Horizontal  shoots  show  the  inhibi- 
tion chiefly  along  the  ventral  side,  while  dorsal  buds  show  considerable  growth.  Buds  between 
dorsal  and  ventral  position  show  intermediate  growth.  They  take  this  behavior  to  indicate 
that  the  growth-inhibitor  accumulates  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  shoot,  and  thus  frees  the 
dorsal  buds  from  its  influence. — C.  A.  Shull. 
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1348.  Salter,  Robert  M.,  and  T.  C.  McIlvaixe.  Effect  of  reactton  of  solutioii  on  ger- 
mination of  seeds  and  on  giowtli  of  seedlings.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19 :  73-95.  PI.  15.  1920.- 
Using  two  modifications  of  Shiva's  best  solutions,  the  author  obtains  data  showing  the  impot- 
tance  of  active  acidity  in  the  germination  of  seeds  and  in  the  growth  of  seedlings  of  wheat,  soy- 
beans, com,  alfalfa,  and  red  clover.  Germination  of  the  seed  of  the  five  plants  as  comptred 
with  the  growth  of  the  respective  seedlings  is  found  to  be  less  sensitive  to  an  acid  reactiaiL 
The  optimum  reaction  for  germination  lies  between  Ph  2.96  and  Ph  7.71,  a  slightly  wad 
reaction  proving  most  favorable  in  all  cases.  In  general,  maximum  growth  of  the  seedlinis 
of  all  the  plants  occurs  in  the  culture  with  an  exponent  of  Ph  5.94r-6.16;  death  occurs  at  Fa 
2.16;  and  growth  is  conspicuously  depressed  at  Ph  7.71.  During  the  growth  of  wheat  seedlings, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  reaction  of  the  culture  solutions  to  shift  to  a  point  slightly 
below  neutrality,  the  value  of  change  in  reaction  depending  upon  the  stability  of  the  soh- 
tion  employed. — R.  W.  Webb. 

1349.  VoGG,  L.  Polygonum  cuspidatum  Siebold  und  Zucc.  Bin  Studienversoch  znr  Pflia- 
zenbiologle.  [An  experimental  study  in  plant  biology.]  Ber.  Naturw.  Verein  Schwaben  u. 
Neuberg  42 :  175-183.  1919. — The  author  tabulates  the  results  obtained  by  his  study  of  the 
growth  of  this  Japanese  Polygonum.  For  periods  varying  in  successive  years  from  aboat  4 
weeks  to  7  weeks  he  records  the  daily  elongation  of  the  stem,  together  with  the  temperature, 
the  barometric  pressure,  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  the  prevailing  weather  conditions.  Ii 
his  last  series  of  observations  he  records  the  growth  of  the  branches,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie 
stem.  According  to  his  deductions  moist  and  warm  weather  are  essential  for  rapid  growtk 
—A.  W.  Evans. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GROWTH  AND  TURGOR  CHANGES 

1350.  Jennings,  O.  E.  The  paper  mulberry  an  "artillery  plant."  Torreya  20:  52n5l. 
1920. — ^At  Philadelphia  on  May  21,  1919,  Broussonetia  papyrifera  Vent,  was  observed  to  be 
throwing  out  pollen  in  a  smoky  cloud,  the  filament  apparently  straightening  with  sufficient 
force  to  eject  the  pollen.  In  this  respect  the  plant  resembles  the  related  Pilea  serpyllifolk 
Wedd.— /.  C.  Nelson. 

1351.  LoRCH,  W.  Die  Torsionen  der  Laubmoosseata.  [Torsions  in  the  setae  of  mosses.] 
Hedwigia  61:  40-91.  1919. — One  hundred  and  four  species  of  mosses  were  examined  for  Ux- 
sions  of  the  setae.  The  results  obtained  embody  both  anatomical  investigations  and  physi- 
ological experiments.  For  the  experimental  part  of  the  problem  a  specially  designed  appar- 
atus was  used  which  permitted  a  rapid  and  accurate  determination  of  the  angle  of  torsioo. 
Water  content,  age,  and  length  of  seta  influenced  greatly  the  degree  and  rapidity  of  the  tor- 
sion movement.  The  results  obtained  from  1153  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  torsioo 
of  the  seta  is  a  good  specific  character  and  that  it  could  be  made  use  of  in  taxonomic  studieL 
— Ernst  Artschwager. 

GERMINATION,  RENEWAL  OF  ACTIVITY 

1352.  SiFTON,  H.  B.  Longevity  of  the  seeds  of  cereals,  clovers,  and  timothy.  Amer. 
Jour.  Bot.  7:  243-251.    S  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  896. 

REGENERATION 

1353.  Harvet,  R.  B.  Relation  of  catalase,  oxidase,  and  H4-  concentration  to  the  fonnatlo& 
of  overgrowths.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7 :  211-221.  2fi>g.  1920. — The  author  has  studied  the  osmot- 
ic concentration  of  normal  tissues  and  tumor  tissues  (produced  by  B<icterium  tumefacienf] 
in  Ricinus  and  beet,  by  determining  the  freezing  point  depression  through  the  use  of  a  thenDO- 
couple.  Little  difference  is  noted  between  the  two  types  of  tissue,  and  the  author  believe 
that  the  difference  in  osmotic  concentration  between  them  is  so  slight  as  to  be  quite  unrelated 
to  tumor  production.    The  determination  of  the  freezing  point  of  expressed  juices  as  an  isdi- 
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cation  of  osmotic  concentration  in  the  tissues  he  regards  as  open  to  serious  objection. — The 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  he  finds  to  be  consistently  a  little  lower  in  tumorous  tissue, 
whether  produced  by  B.  tumefaciens  or  (in  Bryophyllum  leaves)  by  freezing,  than  in  adjacent 
healthy  tissue.  He  suggests  that  in  the  frozen  tissues  this  may  be  due  to  precipitation  of  pro- 
teins. The  activity  of  catalase  and  of  oxidase  is  found  to  be  considerably  greater  in  tumorous 
than  in  healthy  tissue,  due  evidently  to  the  decrease  in  hydrogen-ion  concentration  there. 
The  growth  of  intumescences  in  frozen  spots  on  Bryophyllum  leaves  is  apparently  due  to  the 
higher  rate  of  metabolism  at  these  points  and  the  consequent  accumulation  there  of  substances 
from  the  surrounding  normal  tissue.  The  author  suggests  that  the  dominance  of  a  grow^ing 
apex  may  be  due  not  to  a  production  within  it  of  inhibiting  substances  but  to  the  attraction 
to,  and  accumulation  therein,  of  growth  stimulating  substances  from  the  surrounding  area. — 
E,  W,  SinnotL  i 

*  

1354.  LoEB,  J.  The  nature  of  the  directive  influence  of  gravity  on  the  arrangement  of 
organs  in  regeneration.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2 :  373-386.  1920. — Continuing  work  previously 
reported  the  author  shows  that  there  is  a  close  correlation  between  the  distribution  of  a  red 
pigment  in  leaves  of  Bryophyllum  calycinum  and  the  development  of  shoots  and  roots  in  the 
notches  of  a  leaf.  In  leaves  suspended  vertically  and  sidewise  in  a  moist  chamber,  roots  and 
shoots  develop  chiefly  on  the  lower  side.  It  is  in  this  region  also  that  the  red  pigment  col- 
lects. The  red  pigment  is  merely  an  indicator,  for,  with  excess  of  water  or  in  the  dark,  it  is 
not  evident.  When  shoots  or  roots  develop  on  the  lower  side  of  a  leaf,  this  half  has  a  greater 
dry  weight,  while,  when  they  develop  on  both  sides,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  dry 
weights  of  the  halves.  The  explanations  offered  are  that  gravity  affects  the  distribution  of 
sap,  tending  to  cause  it  to  collect  more  on  the  lower  side,  and  that  the  organs  thus  favored 
grow  a  little  more  quickly  than  the  others  and  tend  to  inhibit  growth  of  similar  organs  in  other 
places.    Immersion  of  leaves  in  water  eliminates  the  influence  of  gravity. — Otis  F.   Curtis. 

1355.  LoEB,  J.  Quantitative  laws  in  regeneration,  n.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  651-657. 
1920. — Continuing  work  previously  reported  the  author  gives  data  to  confirm  a  previous  state- 
ment that  a  piece  of  stem  inhibits  the  growth  in  notches  of  Bryophyllum  because  necessary 
materials  move  from  the  leaf  to  the  attached  piece  of  stem.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment the  gain  in  weight  of  the  stem  was  about  14  per  cent  more  than  the  weight  of  shoots 
and  roots  that  would  have  been  produced  from  the  notches  if  the  leaf  had  been  isolated. 
The  distribution  of  a  red  pigment  served  as  an  indicator  of  the  distribution  of  necessary 
materials. — Otis  F.  Curtis. 

TEMPERATURE  RELATIONS 

1356.  NoRTHRUP,  John  H.  Concerning  the  hereditary  adaptation  of  organisms  to  liigher 
temperature.    Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  313-318.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  433. 

1357.  NoRTHRUP,  John  H.  A  device  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  incubators  either 
above  or  below  room  temperature.  Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.  2:  309-311.  1920. — The  temperature 
is  controlled  by  means  of  a  relay  which  regulates  the  flow  of  water  through  the  jacket  of  a 
double-walled  incubator.  The  relay  directs  the  stream  of  water  either  through  the  incubator 
or  to  the  waste  pipe  as  required  by  the  temperature  changes.  Either  hot  or  cold  water  may 
be  used  depending  on  the  temperature  desired. — H.  E.  Knowlton. 

RADIANT  ENERGY  RELATIONS 

1358.  DE  Bebteiro,  Dolores  C,  and  Michel-Durand.  Influence  de  I'^clairement 
sur  I'absorption  du  glucose  par  les  racines  des  plantes  sup^rieures.  [Influence  of  light 
intensity  on  the  absorption  of  glucose  by  the  roots  of  liigher  plants.]  Rev.  Gen.  Bot.  31 :  94-108. 
1919. — ^The  effects  of  four  different  light  intensities,  namely:  i,  i,  i,  and  full  sunlight  were 
determined,  using  Pisum  sdtivum,  grown  singly  in  water  cultures,  with  the  roots  growing  under 
sterile  conditions.    The  authors  found  that  when  the  tops  were  grown  in  a  limited  supply  of 
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air  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  dry  weights  of  the  plants  produced  or  the  amounti 
of  glucose  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants  under  the  different  light  intensities.  With  the 
plants  whose  tops  were  allowed  to  develop  in  the  normal  atmosphere,  however,  the  amounts 
of  glucose  absorbed  per  plant  were  in  the  proportions  of  1-3-4-5  for  the  four  light  inteii8itie& 
The  strongest  light  also  produced  the  most  vigorous  plants,  the  dry  -weights  being  in  the  ratio 
of  2-6-7-11.  Although  larger  amounts  of  glucose  were  absorbed  by  the  plants  growing  in  the 
brighter  light,  the  amount  of  glucose  absorbed  per  imit  dry  weight  of  the  entire  plant  wai 
substantially  the  same  in  each  case. — R.  S.  Nam, 

1359.  CoupiN,  Heneu.  Sur  la  production  de  la  chlorophylle  par  les  vfg6tauz  ofoaki 
une  lumidre  discontinue.  [The  formation  of  chlorophyll  in  plants  exposed  to  a  dlscontiniioiB 
light.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 403-405.  1920.^^eedlings  raised  in  darkness  were 
exposed  to  diffuse  light  on  successive  days  for  a  given  period  each  day.  The  change  in  eolor 
of  the  leaves  was  noted.  It  is  found  that  the  time  of  exposure  required  to  produce  chlorophirll 
differs  with  the  species  and  also  with  the  part  of  the  plant  concerned.  Regions  which  conttiB 
a  large  supply  of  reserve  food,  such  as  cotyledons,  turn  green  with  less  exposure  than  those 
not  used  for  storage  of  nutritive  materials. — C.  H.  and  W,  K,  Farr, 

TOXIC  AGENTS 

1360.  Clowes,  G.  H.  A.,  and  L.  G.  Keith.  Correlation  of  certain  physical  and  chemical 
factors  with  toxicity  to  marine  organisms.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41 :  xxxvii.  1920. — Symmetrical 
dichloracetones  are  more  toxic  to  developing  sea  urchins  and  to  mice  than  asymmetrical  ones 
are.  The  indications  are  that  the  symmetrical  compounds  diffuse  more  rapidly  from  a  qod- 
aqueous  phase  to  an  aqueous  phase  and  hydrolyze  more  rapidly  in  a  freely  alkaline  aqueooi 
solution.    Death  of  the  cells  is  probably  caused  by  the  products  of  hydrolysis. — G.  B.  Rig§. 

1361.  Di^NERT,  F.  Retard  de  la  floralson  caus^  par  un  gaz  toxiqixe.  [Delay  in  floveriig 
due  to  gas-poisoning.]  Rev.  Vitic.  51:  379.  1919.  Reprinted  in:  Rev.  G6n.  Sci.  Pures  et 
Appliqu6es,  31:  131-132.  1920. — ^Under  the  heading  "Chronique  et  Correspondence,"  is  a 
note  on  the  above,  reporting  the  accidental  observation  that  the  growth  of  a  cherry  tree  in  the 
open  was  so  delayed  by  chlorine  fumes  in  April  that  the  tree  bloomed  in  September  and 
October  and  bore  ripe  fruit  late  in  October.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  regulated  uae 
of  poisonous  gases  might  be  employed  to  produce  desirable  fruits  out  of  season,  and  at  high 
market  price,  by  delaying  the  normal  course  of  bloom  and  fruiting. — G.  JT.  Peirce. 

1362.  GuERiN,  P.,  AND  Ch.  Lobmand.  Action  du  chlore  et  de  diverses  vapeurs  sor  les 
v6g6taux.  [The  effect  of  chlorine  and  of  other  gases  upon  plants.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  ScL 
Paris  170:  401-403.  1920. — Most  plants  are  not  killed  by  exposure  for  two  hours  to  an  atmo^ 
phere  containing  one  part  in  2000  by  weight  of  chlorine,  methyl  monochlor  chlorofonniate, 
bromacetone,  chloropicrine,  or  mustard  gas.  The  leaves  usually  change  color  and  drop,  but 
new  ones  appear  after  a  time  and  normal  growth  is  resumed.  Leaf-fall  takes  place  sooDer 
in  treatment  with  chlorine  than  with  chloropicrine  or  mustard  gas.  Microscopic  examinar 
tion  showed  plasmolysis  very  soon  after  exposure  to  chlorine  but  only  after  a  consideraUf 
time  in  mustard  gas.  Potted  plants  and  cuttings  of  many  cultivated  specie  were  used.' 
C.  H.  and  W.  K,  Farr, 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MECHANICAL  AGENTS 

1363.  Darnell-Smith,  G.  P.  The  electrolytic  treatment  of  seeds  (Wolfr3rn  process)  be- 
fore sowing.  Agric.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales  31 :  393-395.  1920.— The  author  reviews  an  article 
published  in  Jour.  Ministry  for  Agric.  26*  ^ — L.  R,  Waldran, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1364.  KoBHLBB,  A.  E.  A  new  0.1  N  calomel  electrode  design.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  41: 
61^-620.    1920. 
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GENERAL 

1365.  Anonymous.  Fertilizers  for  fruits.  Amer.  Fertilizer  52^:  59-64.  1920. — ^A  discus- 
sion of  fertilizer  experiments  with  fruits  is  given  and  definite  fertilizer  formulae  for  different 
soil  conditions  are  recommended. — /.  /.  Skinner. 

1366.  Anonymous.  Soil  fertility  experiment  in  the  Middle  West.  Amer.  Fertilizer  52*: 
101.  1920. — The  number  of  plots  and  acres  in  soil  fertility  experiments  in  the  Middle  Western 
States  are  as  follows:  Ohio  has  275  acres  and  3,000  plots;  Illinois,  1,115  acres;  Indiana,  306 
acres;  Wisconsin,  103  acres;  Iowa,  552  acres  in  1,975  plots;  and  Kansas,  59  acres  in  582  plots. 
— J.  J.  Skinner, 

1367.  FiPPiN,  Elmer  O.  The  status  of  lime  in  soil  improvement.  Amer.  Fertilizer  52': 
118-124.  1920. — ^A  discussion  of  the  use  of  lime  materials  and  the  effect  of  lime  on  soils. — 
J.  J,  Skinner, 

1368.  Jones,  Owen.  Soil  fertility:  Can  it  be  preserved  in  Australian  forests?  Australian 
Forest.  Jour.  3 :  71-72.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1032. 

1369.  Kelley,  W.  p.  The  present  status  of  alkali.  California  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ. 
219.  10  p.  1920. — The  author  discusses  the  methods  of  prevention  and  the  treatment  of 
alkali  lands.  Saline  irrigation  water  is  to  be  avoided  and  the  water  table  should  be  kept 
below  the  capillary  reach  of  the  surface.  The  leaching  of  excess  salts  from  the  soil  involves 
the  matter  of  drainage.  Drainage,  accompanied  by  flooding,  is  used  successfully  to  remove 
white  alkali  from  soils.  Black  alkali  requires  neutralization  before  it  can  be  leached  from 
soils  if  present  in  large  amounts.  Gypsum  or  some  other  flocculating  agent  should  be  added 
before  flooding  soils  containing  small  amounts  of  black  alkali. — A,  R.  C.  Haas, 

1370.  Maquenne,  L.,  and  E.  Demoussy.  Sur  I'absorption  du  calcium  par  les  racines  des 
plantes  et  ses  propri6t6s  antitoxique  vis-H-vis  du  [cuivre.  [The  absorption  of  calcium  by  plant 
roots  and  its  antitoxic  properties  with  respect  to  copper.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 
420-425.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1314. 

1371.  Stoate,  p.  N.  The  Eucalypts  in  relation  to  soil  fertility.  Australian  Forest.  Jour. 
3:  112-113.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1044. 

1372.  WoBTH,  F.  J.,  and  Maung  Po  Saw.  Absorption  of  lime  by  soils.  Memoirs  Dept. 
Agric.  India  5:  157-171.  1919. — The  soils  used  in  the  test  were  Hlegu,  Hmawbi,  Mandalay, 
Pwinbyu,  Hopin  and  Sahmaw.  The  work  indicates  a  new  method  for  estimating  the  lime 
requirements  of  soils.  The  method  is  based  upon  the  absorption  of  calcium  bicarbonate  by 
a  solution  of  the  soil  sample.  Lime  absorption  curves  are  graphically  represented  for  the 
above  soils. — F.  M,  Schertz, 

ACIDITY  AND  LIMING 

1373.  LiPMAN,  J.  G.,  AND  A.  W.  Blair.  Lime  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  soil  fertility  I. 
Rotation  without  legumes.  Proc.  Soc.  Promotion  Agric.  Sci.  39:  124-134.  1919. — ^A  series  of 
experiments  covering  a  period  of  ten  years  and  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  lime  on  the  nitro- 
gen content  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  yields  of  non-leguminous  crops,  are  described.  The  crop 
rotation  was  at  first  com,  oats  two  years,  wheat,  timothy,  but  this  was  later  changed  so  that 
there  was  but  one  year  of  oats  and  two  of  timothy.  The  results  indicated:  1.  A  greater  loss 
of  nitrogen  in  the  limed  than  in  the  unlimed  plats.    2.  The  yield  of  dry  matter  on  the  limed 
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and  unlimed  plats  was  practically  equal.  3.  The  addition  of  320  pounds  of  nitrate  of  sodiper 
acre  to  the  plats  receiving  16  tons  of  manure  per  acre  increased  the  crop  yielda  indiegtiog 
that  nitrogen  was  a  limiting  factor.  The  authors  conclude  "The  results  of  these  experimenti 
would  seem  to  show  beyond  a  doubt,  that  for  the  lighter  coastal  plain  soils,  lime  hu  fcrj 
little  place  in  rotations  which  entirely  omit  legumes." — H,  iV.  ViruUl. 

INFLUENCE  OF  BIOLOGICAL  AGENTS 

1374.  Albbecht,  Wilu  am  Albert.  Symbiotic  nitrogen  fixation  as  influenced  by  tlie  oitn- 
gen  in  the  soil.  Soil  Sci.  9:  27&-327.  4  P^-i  S  fig.  1920. — Soybeans  and  cowi>eas  were  fron 
in  pots  in  a  soil  low  in  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  to  which  varying  amounts  of  sodium  nitiiti 
or  clover  tops  were  added.  Nitrogen  fixation  was  determined  by  analyzing  for  the  total  nitro- 
gen before  and  after  growth.  Nitrates  up  to  1500  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  per  acre  did  not 
prove  injurious  to  nitrogen  fixation  and  did  not  affect  the  nodule  production  appreciably. 
In  some  cases  the  decaying  organic  matter  caused  heavy  losses  in  nitrogen  but  after  the  ka 
ceased,  large  nitrogen  fixation  occurred.  The  organic  matter  added  increased  the  mtrogei 
fixed  by  cowpeas.  The  maximum  average  fixation  for  duplicate  pots  of  5  cowpea  plsnte  wis 
1295  mgm. — W,  J.  Robbins. 

1375.  Hbaddbn,  W.  P.  Some  soil  studies.  Proc.  Soc.  Promotion  Agric.  Sci.  39: 22-3i 
1919. — The  accimiulation  of  excess  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  given  as  the  cause 
of  low  yields  and  poor  quality  in  both  the  sugar  beet  and  wheat  crops  of  Colorado.  An  inereye 
of  40  parts  per  million  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  surface  foot  of  soil,  depressed  the  sugar  cos- 
tent  of  beets  from  15.4  to  11.9  per  cent  and  produced  other  unfavorable  results.  It  wu  foonl 
that  a  certain  soil  which  had  a  maximiun  of  20.5  parts  per  million  on  March  4  showed  a  stetdr 
increase  of  nitric  nitrogen  during  the  summer.  On  August  25  the  minimum  was  47  parte  per 
million  and  the  maximum  333  parts  per  million  of  nitric  nitrogen.  The  author  believes  tiiat 
certain  Colorado  soils  have  the  power  to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  converting  it  into  protdo 
nitrogen  through  the  agency  of  their  bacterial  flora,  the  Azotobacter.  In  experiments  in& 
soil  taken  from  the  fields  he  found  a  maximum  nitrogen  fixation  of  124  parts  per  millioQ  ia 
48  days:  This  rate  of  fixation  would  add  1.5  tons  of  protein  matter  to  the  acre  foot  of  soil  is 
48  days.— H.  AT.  Vinall. 

1376.  LiPMAN,  J.  G. ,  AND  A.  W.  Blaib.  Field  eiqwriments  on  the  availability  of  nitrogeoooi 
fertilizers,  1908-1917.  Soil  Sci.  9:  371-392.  1920.— A  report  is  made  of  the  second  5  year  per 
iod  of  a  study  of  the  availability  and  nitrogen  losses  of  various  nitrogenous  materials  under  t 
rotation  of  com,  oats,  wheat  and  two  years  timothy  on  forty  1  /20  acre  plots  in  limed  and  vb- 
limed  condition.  The  average  yields  of  dry  matter  and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  recoTered 
were  greater  with  mineral  than  organic  materials.  From  1913-17,  an  average  loss  of  66  per 
cent  of  the  applied  nitrogen  occurred.  The  limed  plots  during  10  years  lost  250  pounds  more 
nitrogen  than  the  unlimed.  The  supply  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  was  best  maintained  on  the 
plots  receiving  farm  manure.  The  work  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  nitroga 
supply  of  the  soil  at  a  high  level  under  continuous  cropping  to  non-leguminous  crops,  eres 
when  commercial  fertilizers  are  supplied. — W.  J,  Robbins. 

1377.  McCall,  a.  G.,  and  A.  M.  Smith.  Effect  of  manure-sulphur  composts  upoo  ^ 
availability  of  the  potassium  of  green  sand.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19:  239-256.  1  fig.  I920.'-Tvo 
green  sands,  one  containing  5.88  per  cent  of  potassium,  the  other  1.42  per  cent  were  used  to 
study  the  effect  of  sulphofication  upon  the  solubility  of  the  potassium.  In  composts  ectt* 
sisting  of  green  sand,  manure  and  soil  in  different  proportions,  an  appreciable  amount  of  t^ 
potassium  was  made  water-soluble  through  sulphofication.  The  compost  containing  tbe 
largest  proportion  of  manure  developed  the  highest  degree  of  acidity,  oxidized  the  greater 
amount  of  sulphur,  and  produced  the  largest  quantity  of  water-soluble  potassium,  while  tk 
composts  in  which  soil  was  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  manure  developed  less  acidity,  oxi- 
dized less  sulphur  and  produced  a  smaller  amount  of  soluble  potassium.  When  all  the  manure 
was  replaced  by  soil  the  rate  of  sulphofication  was  so  slow  that  at  the  end  of  23  wedcs  onlj  * 
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very  small  amount  of  acidity  had  developed  and  very  little  potassium  had  been  made  soluble. 
When  no  organic  matter  was  added  the  amount  of  acidity  and  soluble  sulphates  were  no  greater 
than  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  oxidation  of  sulphur. — Addition  of  ferrous  and 
aluminum  sulphates  in  small  amounts  failed  to  stimulate  sulphofication,  while  calcium  car- 
bonate added  to  the  sulphur-manure-soil  compost  stimulated  action  in  early  stages  but  the 
end  result  was  no  greater  than  without  it. — More  water-soluble  potassium  was  formed  from 
the  high-potassium  green  sand  but  a  larger  percentage  of  total  potassium  present  was  liber- 
ated in  the  composts  containing  the  low-potassium  green  sand.  The  total  amounts  of  potas- 
sium recovered  in  aqueous  extracts  from  the  composts  containing  manure  varied  from  9.1  to 
41.3  per  cent  of  the  total  initial  amounts  present. — Composting  of  green  sand,  or  of  soil  rich 
in  potassium,  with  sulphur  and  manure  may  prove  a  practicable  method  of  obtaining  avail- 
able potassium  from  comparatively  insoluble  materials. — D.  Reddick. 

1378.  Neller,  J.  R.  The  potential  biochemical  activity  of  the  spores  of  soil  bacteria. 
Soil  Sci.  9:  329-340.  1  fig.  1920. — Infusions  from  five  successive  layers  of  the  upper  64  cm. 
of  soil  were  heated  to  85 °C.  for  10  minutes.  This  treatment  destroyed  91.3-98.4  per  cent  of 
the  organisms  originally  present.  Inoculating  with  heated  infusions  produced  39-46.6  per 
cent  as  much  ammonia  in  7  days  and  about  77  per  cent  of  the  COs  produced  by  inoculating  with 
unheated  infusions.  The  bacterial  spores  of  the  soil  are  capable  of  energetic  activity  when 
supplied  with  sufficient  food  and  moisture. — W.  J.  Rabbins. 

1379.  Flymen,  F.  J.,  and  Bal.  The  biological  aspects  of  wheat  cultivation  on  embanked 
soils.  Agric.  Jour.  India  15 :  289-300.  1920. — Cultivation  and  other  means  of  increasing  aera- 
tion of  the  black  flood  soils  produce  a  condition  favorable  to  crop  production.  The  soils 
possess  good  power  for  ammonification  and  N  fixation  but  are  slow  in  nitrification.  Nitri- 
fication increases  when  the  rainy  weather  cultivation  is  performed.  Lack  of  available  nitro- 
gen or  the  presence  of  some  deleterious  substance  formed  under  anaerobic  conditions  is 
attributed  to  be  the  cause  of  crop  failure. — J.  J.  Skinner. 

CROP  FERTILIZATION 

1380.  Blair,  A.  W.  Utilizing  soil  potash  by  means  of  intermediary  crops.  Proc.  Soc. 
Promotion  Agric.  Sci.  39:  69-74.  1919. — New  sources  of  potash  discovered  by  chemists  in 
the  United  States  have  made  available  ''not  over  one-fourth  of  the  pre-war  consumption"  of 
potash  fertilizer.  Most  of  the  soils  in  the  United  States  are  well  supplied  with  potash  in 
the  form  of  mineral  materials  but  much  of  this  potash  is  unavailable  or  only  slowly  available 
to  the  growing  crop.  In  a  study  of  the  problem  of  making  this  supply  of  potash  available  it 
was  found  that  the  dry  matter  of  rape  and  field  peas  contained  an  unusually  large  percentage 
of  KsO.  The  growing  of  such  crops  as  a  preparation  for  com,  alfalfa,  or  small  grain  is  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  supplying  the  desired  potash  in  available  form. — H.  N.  Vinall. 

1381.  CoNNEB,  S.  D.,  AND  E.  N.  Fergus.  Borax  in  fertilizers.  Purdue  Univ.  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.  Bull.  239.  15  p.,  4fi^'  1920. — Borax  injury  to  com  resulting  from  the  use  of  Searles  Lake 
potash  in  Indiana  during  1917-1919  is  described.  Field  tests  conducted  at  two  points  in  1919 
showed  that  from  0.5  up  to  4  pounds  of  borax  per  acre  produced  injury  when  drilled  in  the  row 
with  com,  that  16-18  pounds  worked  into  the  entire  surface  soil  produced  no  injury,  and  that 
the  damage  was  less  in  clay  than  in  sand  or  muck,  less  in  neutral  than  in  acid  soils,  and  less 
when  rains  accompanied  the  application.  Borax  causes  injury  by  retarding  or  preventing 
chlorophyll  formation.  Bleaching,  tip  burn  and  wilting  are  the  symptoms.  Soybeans  are 
more  sensitive  to  borax  than  com,  while  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  com  are  equally  susceptible. 
Only  the  Searles  Lake  potash  contained  enough  borax  to  cause  injury.  Field  tests  showed 
that  American  potash  fertilizer  was  equivalent  to  the  German  product  in  fertilizing  values. 
A  brief  r6sum<^  of  the  literature  is  presented. — Max  W.  Gardner. 

1382.  VoELCKER,  J.  Augustus.  The  Wobum  Experimental  Station  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England.    Field  experiments,  1919.    Jour.  Royal  Agric.   Soc.  England,  80: 
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418-430.  1919. — The  43rd  report  of  the  fertiliser  experiments  with  the  continuous  growth  of 
wheat  and  barley  is  made.  The  application  of  ammonium  sulphate  year  after  year  has  pio- 
duced  an  acid  condition  which  prevents  a  good  growth.  Largest  yield  was  secured  with 
stable  manure.  Manure  from  animals  fed  linseed  and  cotton  cake  was  practically  tl^  sameai 
that  from  com  fed  animals.  Leather  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  was  ineffective.  Ground  lime 
stone  produced  larger  yields  than  did  chalk. — J.  J,  Skinner, 

1383.  VoELCKER,  J.  Augustus.  The  Wobum  Experimental  Station  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England.  Pot-culture  experiments,  1919.  Jour.  Royal  Agric.  Soc.  EnglaiMl, 
80:  430-438.  5  pi.  1919. — It  is  shown  that  insoluble  forms  of  arsenic,  as  arsenious  acid,  iq> 
to  0.1  per  cent  can  be  used  without  injury  to  wheat.  The  more  soluble  forms  as  arsenic  add 
or  the  soda  salts  of  either  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  cause  a  decrease  when  used  in  amountB 
of  0.02  per  cent  and  kill  at  0.05  per  cent.  As  a  top  dressing  sodium  nitrate  proved  more  Talo- 
able  than  did  ammonium  sulphate,  ammonium  nitrate  or  calcium  nitrate. — J.  J.  Skmur. 

FERTILIZER  RESOURCES 

1384.  Anonymous.  Fertilizer  work  by  the  Government  in  1919.  Amer.  Fertilizer  ST: 
61-63.  1920. — Details  from  reports  of  several  Bureaus  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
— /.  /.  Skinner, 

1385.  Anonymous.  Potash  and  bromine  in  Texas  lakes.  Amer.  Fertiliser  52*:  7^73. 
1920. — Brines  that  contain  potash  and  bromine  have  been  discovered  in  alkali  lakes  in  Gaines, 
Lynn  and  Terry  Counties,  Texas,  on  the  plain  south  of  the  Panhandle  region.  The  lakes  range 
in  area  from  35  to  7000  acres,  lie  in  fiat  valleys  and  have  no  surface  outlet.  Analysis  of  brines 
from  two  of  the  lakes  is  given.  The  salts  of  these  brines  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  pot- 
ash than  that  yielded  by  the  potash  material  of  Germany,  Alsace,  Nebraska,  and  Searles  Lake, 
but  they  contain  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  bromine. — /.  /.  Skinner, 

1386.  Anonymous.  Note.  Nature  104:  447.  1920. — Reference  to  results  obtained  by 
Garelli  reported  in  La  Nature  for  Nov.  29, 1919,  on  extracting  nitrate  of  ammonia  from  sarphis 
stock  of  explosives. — 0.  A.  Stevens, 

1387.  Bbiggs,  L.  Geobge,  A  survey  of  the  weighing  and  handling  problem  of  the  fertiliier 
industry.  Amer.  Fertilizer  52^' :  102c-103.  1920. — Equipment  used  in  fertilizer  manufacioR 
is  discussed.— :J.  /.  Skinner. 

1388.  Calvino,  Mario.  La  fertilidad  de  le  tierra  y  los  abonos.  V.  Los  abonos  mlnenlet. 
[Chemical  fertilizers.]    Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3:  23-26.    B  fig.     1920. 

1389.  Carter,  Spencer  L.  The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  acid  phosphate.  Amer. 
Fertilizer  52*:  61-66.  1920.— An  address  delivered  during  Farmers*  Week  at  the  Ohio  SUt< 
University,  discussing  the  details  of  acid  phosphate  manufacture. — /.  J.  Skinner. 

1390.  GoLDENWEisER,  E.  A.  A  survey  of  the  fertilizer  industry.  Amer.  Fertiliser  S2>: 
63r-68a.  1920. — A  general  survey  of  the  fertilizer  industry  is  given,  together  with  tabular 
material  and  a  discussion  of  the  following  subjects:  Materials  used  in  mixed  fertilizers;  nnte* 
rials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid;  sources  of  ammonia  and  amounts  of  each  used 
in  mixed  fertilizers  in  1918. — J,  J.  Skinner. 

1391.  Huntington,  W.  D.  The  future  of  the  fertilizer  industry.  Amer.  Fertiliser  S2^: 
61-63.    1920. 

1392.  Whittle,  C.  A.  Fertilizer  formula  finder  for  southern  crops.  Amer.  Fertiliser  52*: 
58-59.  1920. — ^The  description  of  a  fertilizer  formula  finder  issued  by  J.  N.  Harper.  Th« 
instrument  is  a  double  disc  made  of  card  board  and  is  unique  in  many  particulars.  With  i 
given  crop  in  mind  the  disc  is  turned,  one  upon  the  other,  according  to  directions  and  a  deei^ 
able  fertilizer  combination  is  given  for  any  soil  type. — J,  J,  Skinner, 
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MISCELLANEOUS,  UNCLASSIFIED  PUBLICATIONS 

BxTBTON  E.  Livingston,  Editor 

1393.  L ANTES,  Adelaide.  Una  desecadoxa  para  ejenqilares  de  herbario.  [A  desiccator 
or  botanical  specimens.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3 :  32.  1920. — Describes  a  box  built 
o  dry  botanical  specimens  by  the  use  of  some  hygroscopic  material  such  as  quicklime. — 
»*.  Af .  Bladgeti, 

1394.  Lee,  G.  S.  Abaca  (Manila  hemp):  the  fiber  monopoly  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
>ci.  Monthly  11 :  159-170.  1920. — The  natives  of  the  Philippines  use  varieties  of  ferns,  palms, 
•attains,  and  [vines  for  their  fibers.  But  Abaco  and  Maguey  are  of  [notable  commercial 
mportance  for  rope  and  bag  manufacture.  Sissal,  henequen,  kapok  and  ramie  have  possi- 
•ilities,  but  have  not  been  fully  developed. — The  abaco  plant  is  closely  related  to  the  banana 
nd  the  plantain.  The  name  Manila  hemp  is  very  misleading,  suggesting  as  it  does  Cannabis 
eUtpa,  while  it  really  comes  from  Musa  textUis.  Abaco  is  the  term  applied  to  the  plant  as  well 
s  to  the  fiber.  As  many  as  fourteen  varieties  of  this  plant  are  cultivated.  It  is  most  suc- 
essfully  cultivated  in  the  south  two-thirds  of  the  Philippines  up  to  300  feet  above  sea-level. 
-Methods  of  cultivation,  kinds  of  soil,  harvesting,  etc.,  are  briefly  discussed. — ^The  fiber  is 
xtracted  from  the  overlapping  leaf-bases.  It  is  used  for  ropes,  hats,  matting,  etc.,  and  the 
raste  is  used  in  making  Manila  paper. — L.  Pace. 

1395.  Smtth,  E.  Gbatwood.  Cotton  insects  in  Porto  Rico.  Entomol.  News  31: 121-125. 
920. — Pink  boll  worm  not  reported  as  yet.  Cotton  leaf  caterpillar  often  locally  serious; 
ontrol  by  dusting  method  too  expensive  for  average  grower  and  destruction  of  wild  food  plants 
»f  the  insect  is  advised.  Chief  of  these  are  Urena  lobata  and  MaUtchra  rotundifoliaf  the  for- 
aer  attracting  the  fire  ant  SoUnopsis  geminata  by  honey  ducts  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf, 
rhis  weed  carries  the  insect  across  the  gap  between  cotton  crops.  Thrips  cause  scars  under- 
leath  the  calyx  and  seem  to  be  concerned  with  a  disease  which  causes  adherence  of  calxy  to 
>oll  thus  preventing  proper  bursting.  Other  insects  mentioned,  also  a  fungus  Agroaialagmus 
Ubtts  as  a  natural  enemy  of  the  cotton  aphis. — 0.  A.  Stevens, 

1396.  Weiss,  Habbt  B.  Notes  on  Thymalus  fulgidas  Er.,  and  its  fungus  hosts  in  New 
fersey.  Entomol.  News  31:  1-3.  1920. — Notes  on  life  history  of  a  beetle  which  breeds  in 
Folyporus  hetulinus  and  Daldalea  canfragosa.  Both  larvae  and  adults  feed  on  the  fungus 
md  when  numerous  completely  riddle  it. — 0.  A,  Stevens. 

1397.  Wittrock,  Veit  Brecher.  Anteckningar  om  nordiska  namn  p&  Stellaria  media 
(L.)  Cyr.  [Notes  on  Norse  names  of  Stellaria  media  (L.)  Cyr.]  [Swedish.]  Acta  Horti  Ber- 
giani  (Stockholm)  6*:  1-40.  Map.  Posthumous,  edited  by  Rob.  E.  Fries.  1918. — ^The 
iuthor  gives  an  extensive  list  of  names  for  Stellaria  media^  used  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
("aeroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Finland  and  Lapland,  also  recording  the  provinces  or  districts 
iv^here  the  different  names  are  used. — P.  A.  Rydberg. 
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1308.  Anonymous.  United  States  grades  for  milled  rice  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  133.    16  p.    1^. 

1399.  Anonymous.  Spar  feterita.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  124.  4  P*  l^^* — ^ 
nember  of  the  sorghum  group.    General  notes  on  culture  and  feeding  value. — L,  R,  Hesler, 

1400.  Anonymous.  Grlnmi  alfalfa.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  123.  4  p.  1920. — 
Description,  seeding,  and  inoculation. — L.  R,  Hesler. 

1401.  Anonymous.  Dry-land  alfalfa.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  122.  4  p,  1920. 
description  and  discussion  of  seeding. — L.  R,  Hesler, 

1402.  Anonymous.  Velvet  beans.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  121.  5  p.  1920. — 
Description,  planting,  feeding  value,  and  notes  on  varieties. — L.  R.  Hesler. 

1403.  Anonymous.  Alfalfa.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  115.  6  p.  1920.— A  gen- 
eral discussion,  including  description,  soil  requirements,  preparation  of  land,  liming,  ferti- 
ising,  inoculation,  seeding,  and  treatment  of  the  stand. — L.  R,  Hesler. 

1404.  Anonymous.  Effect  of  frost  on  cane.  [Rev.  of:  Anonymous.  Letter  to  Nambour 
Chronicle.]  Australian  Sugar  Jour.  12:  291.  1920« — The  writer  notes  the  effect  of  frost  on 
rugar  cane  during  the  past  18  years,  and  states  that  an  early  frost  is  most  serious  to  cane  to 
>e  out  during  the  oncoming  crushing  season.  Cane  that  is  intended  to  stand  over  is  injured 
Msoording  to  the  forwardness  of  growth,  for  while  the  yoimger  and  later  plants  may  be  injured 
nore  severely,  the  tops  fall  over  and  form  a  protection  for  the  new  growth.  In  1908  the 
mter  had  a  crop,  estimated  to  cut  18  tons  per  acre,  injured  by  frost  which  he  let  stand  over, 
nth  the  result  of  a  gain  the  next  season  of  over  22  tons  per  acre  in  1910  freezing  increased 
he  yield  from  a  50  ton  estimate  to  124  tons  actually  cut  in  1911. — E.  Koch. 

1405.  Barber,  C.  A.  The  growth  of  the  sugar  cane.  No.  VIII.  Intemat.  Sugar  Jour. 
2:  442-446.  5  pZ.,  6  fig.  1920. — Thickness  of  cane  within  certain  limits  is  fixed  for  each 
variety.  Ordinary  sugar  cane  in  the  field  will  have  a  thickness  of  from  1}  to  2  inches,  but 
here  are  two  classes  in  which  these  limits  are  overstepped.     "Elephant"  canes,  2  to  3  inches 
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in  thickness,  do  not  grow  very  tall,  do  not  fall  easily,  and  are  resistant  to  commoner  eiae 
diseases.  In  contrast  to  these  are  the  varieties  indigenous  in  India,  which  are  less  than  u  indi 
in  thickness  and  have  a  thick  tough  rind  and  much  fiber.  Canes  are  divided  into  three  diaa: 
Ukl,  thin  and  fibrous,  with  sweet  juice;  Paunda,  1|  to  2  inches  in  diameter;  GannA, }  tol 
inch  in  diameter,  with  less  fiber  and  more  juice  than  the  Ukl  canes,  juice  poor  in  qialitj, 
less  hardy  and  more  liable  to  disease.  Author  gives  description  of  the  habits  of  growth  of  tib 
cane  and  points  out  that  in  some  cases  the  shape  of  the  joints  has  been  useful  in  detennini&g 
the  male  parentage  of  unbagged  seedlings.  Experiments  have  shown  a  well-defined  tendeeer 
toward  the  more  slender  seedlings  being  slightly  richer  in  juice  than  the  thicker  onei- 
E,  Koch. 

1406.  Blaib,  R.  E.  The  work  of  the  Tisma  reclamation  project  experiment  farm  in  1911 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  75.  77  p.  Fig,  1-St,  1920. — A  discussion  of  crop  eonditioBS, 
cotton  variety  tests  and  ratooning,  cotton  thinning,  time  of  planting,  breeding;  variety  testi 
for  alfalfa,  grain  sorghiuns,  flax,  velvet  beans,  horse  beans,  forage  sorghums,  giant  Bermnds 
gfass,  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. — L.  R.  Emk. 

1407.  Blarinqhem,  L.  Production  par  traumatisme  d'une  forme  nouvelle  de  mais  i  cai^ 
poses  multiples,  Zea  Biays  var.  polyspenna.  [The  traumatic  origin  of  a  new  form  of  nais 
with  multiple  fruits,  Zea  Mays  var.  polyspenna.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  17D:  677-579. 
1920. 

1408.  Calvino,  Mario.  "Jack  bean"  y  **8word  bean"  o  sean  los  frijoles  "caoifili" 
[Jack  beans  and  sword  beans  are  Canavali  beans.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3 :  57-^1.  iH 
1920. — ^Analyses  of  the  ''Jaclc  bean,"  Canavalia  ensifarmiSj  and  "sword  bean,"  Canopalia^- 
ta,  are  given,  and  they  are  recommended  for  trial  in  Cuba. — F,  M,  BlodgetL 

1409.  Calvino,  IVIabio.  £1  zacate  prodigio  (Tripsacum  latifolitxm  Hitchcock).  [He 
grass  marvel,  Tripsacum  latifolium.]  Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3:  62-67.  6  fig,  1920.- 
This  perennial  grass  had  its  origin  in  Mexico.  A  botanical  description  is  given.  It  is  propi- 
gated  by  cuttings  and  produces  forage  having  a  comparatively  high  protein  content  for  i 
grass,  according  to  the  analysis  given.  It  is  attacked  by  the  rust  Puccinia  polysora^  vhid 
causes  little  damage  when  the  crop  is  cut  at  six  month  intervals. — F,  M.  BlodgeU, 

1410.  EspiNO,  Rafael  B.  A  review  of  the  coconut  investigations  at  the  College  of  Afii- 
culture.    Philippine  Agric.  8: 161-178.    1919. 

1411.  Gabnier,  M.  Plantes  nouvelles  pour  1920.  [New  plants  for  1920.]  Rev.  Hortie. 
[Paris]  92:  34^35.    Fig,  9-10.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1849. 

1412.  Gautieb,  Abmand  and  P.  Clausmann.  Action  des  fluomres  sur  la  v6g€titiM:  & 
Cultures  en  champ  d 'experiences.  [Action  of  fluorides  on  vegetation;  experimental  field  tdili*! 
Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169: 115-122.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1998. 

1413.  Hansen,  Dan.  The  work  of  the  Huntley  reclamation  project  experiment  funi* 
1918.  XJ.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  86.  SB  v-t  ^  fio-  1920— Experiments  on  crop  rot^tiM 
are  described.  Results  of  variety  tests  for  com  and  barley  given  and  notes  on  fruit  trctf 
recorded. — L,  R,  Healer, 

1414.  Hansen,  Albert  A.  Cocklebur.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  109.  6  p.jk- 
1920. — Distribution,  description,  and  uses  of  cocklebur  (Xantkium  spp.)  are  given.  Kot<> 
on  damage  and  eradication  measures  are  also  presented. — L.  R.  Hester. 

1415.  Hablan,  Habbt  V.  Daily  development  of  kernels  of  Hannchen  barley  from  flovtf' 
ing  to  maturity  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19:  393-429.  PI,  SS-9t,  17  fig.  l^Sf^" 
Records  were  taken  at  intervals  of  12  hours.  Appreciable  differences  occur  in  these  iotemls 
except  near  maturity.    The  time  from  flowering  to  maturity  for  3  successive  yean  wtf  ^ 
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days.  Growth  in  length  is  completed  by  the  seventh  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  rate  of  growth  in 
length  decreases,  the  thickness  shows  its  most  rapid  increase.  The  dorsiventral  diameter 
increases  almost  until  maturity. — Increase  in  dry  matter  and  decrease  in  percentage  of  water 
are  very  uniform  throughout  the  period  of  growth.  During  growth  the  carbohydrates  in- 
crease most  rapidly  and  the  ash  content  least  rapidly. — "There  are  several  well-marked  steps 
in  development.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  flowering  the  growth  in  length  is  checked, 
and  a  rapid  gain  in  dry  matter  begins.  About  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  a  sticky  substance  is 
secreted,  which  causes  the  glumes  to  adhere  to  the  kernel.  About  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
day  the  kernel  toughens,  the  lemma  begins  to  lose  color  in  the  dorsal  surface,  some  of  the 
awns  drop  off,  and  the  kernel  has  reached  its  maximimi  water  content." — D,  Reddich. 

1416.  Harlan,  Harrt  V.,  and  Stephen  Anthont.  Development  of  barley  kernels  in 
normal  and  clipped  spikes  and  the  limitations  of  awnless  and  hooded  varieties.  Jour.  Agric. 
Res.  19:  431-472.  IS  fig.  1920. — Experiments  in  clipping  awns  of  Hannchen  and  Manchuria 
barleys  showed  that  at  maturity  both  lateral  and  dorsiventral  diameters  of  kernels  from 
clipped  spikes  are  smaller  than  those  of  normal  spikes.  This  is  not  due  to  wound  effects  since 
rate  of  growth  in  clipped  spikes  is  normal  until  the  latter  half  of  the  growth  period.  The 
function  of  the  awn  as  a  transpiration  organ  is  indicated  by  yields  of  awned  and  awnless 
sorts  in  arid  as  contrasted  with  humid  areas.  Awnless  and  hooded  barleys  shatter  more 
easily  than  awned  sorts.  Clipped  spikes  also  shatter  easily.  The  authors  find  that  the  ash 
constituents  that  normally  go  into  the  awn  are  deposited  in  the  rachis  instead.  They  conclude 
that  since  the  awn  is  removed  it  cannot  function  as  a  storage  organ,  and  the  consequent 
dejposition  of  ash  in  the  rachis  causes  brittleness.  High  yielding  hooded  or  awnless  sorts  can 
hence  be  expected  only  by  selection  or  hybridization  in  strains  having  low  ash  content  in  the 
rachis.  They  suggest  the  substitution  of  smooth  awned  varieties  as  lacking  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  rough  awned  sorts. — F,  P.  Bussell. 

1417.  Headlet,  F.  B.  The  work  in  1918  of  the  Newlands  (formerly  the  Truckee-Carson) 
reclamation  project  experiment  farm.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  80.  18  p.,  1  fig.  1920. — 
Discussion  of  variety  and  cultural  tests  of  field  crops,  as  alfalfa,  barley,  com,  oats,  wheat 
and  potatoes,  and  reports  of  results  of  experiments  in  the  reclamation  of  alkali  soil.  Data 
are  given  concerning  various  horticultural  crops,  including  sweet  com  and  string  beans,  and 
the  blossoming  periods  of  various  fruit  trees. — L.  R,  HesUr. 

1418.  Henke,  L.  a.  Com  at  the  College  of  Hawaii  Farm.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric. 
16:  40-45.  1919. — The  failure  of  the  ordinary  American  varieties  of  com  on  the  lower  lands 
of  the  territory  led  to  this  attempt  to  find  or  develop  a  variety  which  would  prove  a  sure  crop 
on  the  low  lands.  Cuban  com  was  the  outstanding  variety.  The  variety  does  not  possess 
an  absolute  immunity  to  leaf  hoppers,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  did  they  materially  lessen  the 
yield.  An  additional  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  husks  surrounded  the  ears  so  com- 
pletely and  so  tightly  that  bird  or  weevil  injury  did  not  appear  until  long  after  maturity, 
even  in  fields  not  harvested.  In  a  country  where  the  grain  weevil  is  so  common  as  in  Hawaii, 
this  is  an  extremely  valuable  characteristic.  The  yields  ran  from  30  to  57  bushels  per  acre, 
the  larger  yields  appearing  in  the  October  plantings.  Next  in  value  came  the  Guam.com, 
which  has  been  grown  successfully  on  the  Island  of  Kauai  for  some  years.  As  the  husks  of 
this  variety  tend  to  open  before  the  ears  mature,  it  is  more  liable  to  bird  and  weevil  injury 
than  is  the  Cuban  com. — Stanley  Coulter. 

• 

1419.  Hibbard,  R.  p.,  and  S.  Gershberg.  The  biological  method  of  determining  the  fer- 
tilizer requirement  of  a  particular  soil  or  crop.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  223-224. 
1919. — Since  the  fertilizer  requirement  of  a  crop  can  not  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of 
either  the  soil  or  the  crop,  the  requirement  must  be  studied  by  growing  the  crop  on  the  par- 
ticular soil.  This  is  called  the  biological  method.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  fertilizer  experiments  have  not  been  planned  on  a  logical,  systematic  method 
and  that  the  combinations  of  fertilizer  salts  have  been  greatly  restricted,  and  selected  at 
random.    The  triangular  system  is  advocated  for  field  work.    Field  studies  have  been  going 
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on  for  several  years.  Different  soUs  and  different  crops  have  been  investigated.  It  is  ng- 
gested  that  plants  growing  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  pot  culturefl  in  the  greenhouse  eooU 
be  used,  according  to  the  plan  devised,  to  determine  the  proper  treatment  of  the  soil  is  tk 
field.  This  work  could  be  done  in  the  winter  months.  Truck  growers  who  use  large  greo- 
houses  have  an  excellent  chance  to  test  out  the  proposed  method.  The  article  conchidef 
with  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  improving  the  present  practice  in  the  utilisation  of  fe^ 
tiliser  in  plant  production.  More  exact  knowledge  is  needed  as  to  the  best  salts  to  combai 
and  as  to  the  best  ratios  of  these  salts. — U,  C.  Young, 

1420.  Jbnkinb,  E.  H.,  W.  L.  Slatb,  D.  F.  Jones,  and  B.  A.  Brown.  Varieties  asi 
strains  of  com  for  Connecticut.  Connecticut  (New  Haven)  Agrio.  Exp.  Sta.  and  Stem  (Cod- 
necticut)  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Joint  Bull.  3.  16  p.  1919.— A  report  of  progress  in  testing  tbe 
prominent  varieties  and  strains  of  com  for  yields  of  grain  and  silage. — Henry  Dorwey. 

1421.  JuDD,  C.  S.  Morning  glory  weed.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  16:  4-^.  1919.- 
Notes  occurrence  of  this  pest  in  two  localities  along  Kahului  Railway.  The  area  inTtdrcd 
is  very  small,  and  efforts  to  bring  about  the  complete  eradication  of  the  weed  will  probiUy 
prove  successful. — Stanley  Coulter. 

1422.  Leape,  H.  M.,  and  H.  E.  Annbtt.  Investigations  concerning  the  prodnctkn  if 
Indian  opium  for  medical  pmposes.  Agric.  Jour.  India  15 :  124-134.  1920. — ^A  study  was  made 
of  the  morphine  content  of  different  varieties' of  opium  grown  under  varying  climatic  ccodi- 
tions.  Nitrogenous  substances  were  the  only  fertilizing  materials  which  resulted  in  inereimi 
production.  Sodium  nitrate  increased  the  sise  of  capsules  and  the  amount  of  latex,  bat  did 
not  increase  the  percentage  of  morphine  in  the  opium.  The  number  of  c^>8ules  borne  qd  i 
plant  is  correlated  with  the  morphine  content  of  the  opium  produced.  The  terminal  eapeola 
are  richer  in  morphine  than  the  lateral  ones,  the  difference  varying  from  2  to  7  per  ceoi 
About  500  varieties  were  examined  for  their  morphine  content  and  were  found  to  vary  fioo 
6.5  to  20.5  per  cent.  The  material  produced  from  the  first  lancings  of  the  poppy  cspsoltf 
had  a  higher  morphine  content  than  that  produced  from  succeeding  lancings. — J.  J.  Skiimer, 

1423.  Letteer,  C.  R.  The  work  of  the  San  Antonio  experiment  farm  in  1918.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  73.  S8  p.^  4  fiff'  1920. — The  report  includes  discussion  of  topiciu 
follows:  Crop  conditions;  effect  of  rotation  and  tillage  on  cotton  root-rot;  experiments  wiUi 
and  notes  on  cotton,  com,  oats,  Sudan  grass,  cowpeas,  sorghums,  flax,  bean  varieties,  Rhodei 
grass,  fruits  and  ornamental  plantings;  experiments  in  cotton  root-rot  control,  under  tk 
headings,  soil  treatment,  mulches,  and  excavations. — L.  R.  Heeler, 

1424.  Lo VBJOT,  P.  S.  Farms  vs.  forests.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  201-212> 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1559. 

1425.  Nelson,  J.  C.  [Rev.  of:  Hitchcock,  A.  S.  The  genera  of  grasses  of  the  Vm!td 
States,  with  special  reference  to  the  economic  species.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Bull.  772.  507  p^ 
iO  pL,  174  fig*  Government  Printing  Office:  Washington,  1920.  Price  $.40.]  TorreyilO: 
84-88.    1920. 

1426.  Parmentier  Paul.  Les  irrigations  et  les  arrosages  en  Syrle  et  en  PilettiiK. 
[Irrigation  in  Syria  and  Palestine.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  160:  391-393.  1919.- 
See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1829. 

1427.  Parbt  and  Company.  The  development  of  cane  planting  by  the  Bast  India  diftll- 
leries  and  sugar  factories.  Agric.  Jour.  India  15: 154-159.  M  pi.  1920. — ^The  yield  uA 
purity  of  sugar  produced  by  a  number  of  varieties  of  cane  are  given.  The  variety  "Fiji  B" 
produced  48  tons  per  acre,  which  was  the  largest  yield  secured.  The  purity  of  the  sugar  froD 
this  variety  was  also  highest. — /.  /.  Skinner. 
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5  1428.  PiPBB,  C.  V.    Kttdzu.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  8).    7  p.,  t  fig.    1920.— 

ri  Description  of  kudzu   {Pusraria  thunbergiana)  with  a  discussion  of  culture,   grating  and 
-    feeding  value. — L.  R,  Hesler, 

1429.  PiPKB,  C.  V.    The  jack  hean.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dejit.  Circ.  92.    If  p.,  1  fig.    1920. 
'  — A  general  discussion  of  the  history,  appearance,  botany,  culture,  and  pests  of  the  jack  bean 
(Canavalia  ensiformis). — L.  R.  Hesler, 

1430..RINDL,  M.  Vegetable  fats  and  oils.  m.  Drying  oils  (continued).  South  African 
Jour.  Inst.  3 :  25^265.  1920. — ^Article  treats  of  the  sunflower,  mainly  in  reference  to  its  oil. 
'  The  culture,  soil  preferences,  varieties,  harvesting,  and  utilization  are  discussed,  and  anal- 
yses of  South  African  grown  seeds  are  given.  The  culture  of  the  plant  in  Rhodesia  is  also 
discussed  in  reference  to  effect  of  fertilizers,  and  use  as  a  rotation  crop  with  maize.  Some 
commercial  data  regarding  sunflower  seeds  are  included.  Brief  notes  are  also  added  con- 
cerning Madia  saliva, — C.  V.  Piper. 

1431.  ScHRBiNBB,  Oswald,  B.  £.  Bbown,  J.  J.  Skinner,  and  M.  Shapovalov.  Crop 
injury  by  borax  in  fertilizers.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  84:  a-35.  26  fig.  1920.— 
(Report  on  investigations  (field  and  greenhouse)  of  the  effects  of  anhydrous  borax  in  potato 
and  cotton  fertilizers.  "Practically  all  the  evidence  collected  points  to  the  use  in  fertilizers 
of  potash  salts  containing  borax  in  what  proved  in  practice  to  be  excessive  quantities.  The 
higher  the  potash  content  of  such  mixed  fertilizers  the  higher  was  also  the  borax  content 
and  the  greater  the  damage  to  the  crop.''  The  appearance  of  the  injury  to  potatoes  and 
cotton  is  thus  described :  ''In  slight  cases  the  foliage  is  lighter  green  than  normal,  while  severely 
affected  plants  show  leaves  slightly  rimmed,  like  a  pond-lily  leaf,  this  rim  being  bleached 
white  or  yellowish,  so  that  the  effect  of  borax-containing  fertilizers  has  been  rather  aptly 
called  'gilt-edged.'  In  more  extreme  cases  the  leaves  may  be  completely  bleached,  but  they 
are  rarely  found  in  the  field,  as  such  badly  affected  plants  die  soon  after  emerging  from  the 
soil.  With  wheat  and  com  this  bleached  leaf  is  the  more  usual  characteristic.  It  is  not 
thought  that  permanent  damage  has  resulted  on  fields  subjected  to  this  borax  trouble. 
"There  may  be  a  cimiulative  effect,  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  question."  Should  borax 
continue  to  be  used  as  an  ingredient  of  fertilizer  materials,  even  in  moderate  quantities,  it 
will  become  an  important  duty  of  those  responsible  for  fertilizer  experimentation  to  test  this 
possible  cimiulative  action  by  a  well  planned  long-term  festilizer  experiment."  Studies  indi- 
cate that  !^-3  potmds  of  borax  to  the  acre  will  injure  wheat  and  8-9  pounds  affect  cotton. 
These  quantities  are  small  when  compared  to  those  of  other  poisons,  as  arsenic,  mercury  and 
copper.  The  extremely  poisonous  action  is  not  readily  explained.  Borax  is  a  strong 
antiseptic,  and  a  partial  explanation  might  be  sought  in  the  sterilizing  action  which  it  may 
have  on  the  soil,  but  the  authors  think  the  specific  physiological  reactions  of  the  plant  would 
suggest  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  growing  functions  of  the  plant  itself.  Possibly 
borax  also  interferes  with  the  liberation  of  sugars,  thus  disturbing  the  processes  of  germina- 
tion and  growth.  Borax  may  also  prove  to  be  antizymotic.  Notes  on  general  conditions  of 
health  of  potatoes  in  Maine  are  given. — L.  R.  Hesler. 

1432.  Rtan,  p.  Flax  and  its  cnltlvmtion.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Victoria  18:  257-266.  1920. 
— Cultural  requirements,'  seeding,  manuring,  and  harvesting  are  discussed.  Up  to  the  present 
flax  has  been  grown  in  Australia  for  fiber  exclusively. — /.  /.  Skinner. 

1433.  Truax,  HARTLinr  B.  United  States  grades  lor  potatoes.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agrib.  Dept* 
Circ.  96:  2-4.    1920. 

1434.  Truax,  Hartlst  E.  United  States  grades  for  sweet  potatoes  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  99:  2-4.    1920. 
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1435.  Vbnkatraman,  T.  S.  Packing  seed  siigftr  canes  for  transport.  Agric.  Joor.  ladii 
15: 174-180.  S  pi,  1910 — Directions  for  packing  are  given,  together  with  a  geoenlds- 
cussion. — J.  J.  Skinner, 

1436.  Webtovbb,  H.  L.  The  development  of  the  Peruvian  alfalfa  indnstiy  in  tlie  UalM 
States.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  93.    8  p.,  2  fig.    1920. 
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Lincoln  W.  Riddle,  Editor 

1437.  Anonymous.  Casimlr  de  Candolle.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919: 23^ 
238.    1919. 

1438.  Anonymous.  Dr.  Frank  Sh^iley  Collins.  Rhodora  22:  96.  1920.— Notiee  of  the 
death  of  this  former  president  of  the  New  England  Botanical  Club  and  member  of  the  Edi- 
torial Staff  of  Rhodora,  on  May  25  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  his  seventy-third  year- 
James  P.  Poole. 

1439.  Anonymous.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sargent  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919:90. 
1919. 

1440.  Anonymous.  A  Shakespearean  garden.  Nature  104:  441-442.  1920.— Note  opa 
plan  to  restore  the  garden  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace  with  the  flowers  of  his  period  Coa- 
ment  upon  suitable  plants,  and  reference  to  some  publications  containing  pertinent  inftf' 
mation.— 0.  A.  Stevens. 

1441.  Anonymous.  Prof.  J.  W.  H.  Tiail.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1920:  Z^ 
1920.— Additions  to  the  list  of  publications  by  Tbail  given  in  Kew  Bull.  1919:  ZSl.—E.  Mtd 
Wilcox. 

1442.  Anonymous.    John  H.  Wilson.    Kew  Bull.    Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1920: 71.   1930. 

1443.  Babber,  C.  H.  The  origin  of  sugar  cane.  Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.  22:  249-251 
1920. 

1444.  Bessey,  E.  a.  Guide  to*  the  literature  for  the  identification  of  fungi— a  preliflditf! 
outline  for  students  and  others.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  287-316.  IQIO.-See 
Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1911. 

1445.  Bor£n,  p.  G.  Utgifnings&ren  af  Svensk  Botanik  {Dates  of  publication  of  "Snt^ 
Botanik."]  Bot.  Notiser  [Lund]  1920:63-64.  1920.— The  year  of  publication  is  given  fof 
each  part  of  each  volume  of  the  illustrated  work,  together  with  the  numbers  of  the  pli^ 
contained  in  each. — P.  A.  Rydberg. 

1446.  CoBRBVON,  H.  L'horticulture  russe  sous  le  regime  bolchevlste.  [Russiiii  ^ 
ticulture  under  the  bolshevist  regime.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  lS-19.  1920.— General  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  fate  of  individuals.  Destruction  and  neglect  of  some  of  the  idoR 
important  botanic  gardens. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1447.  CouLTBB,  J.  M.  Aaron  Aaronsohn.  Bot.  Gaz.  68: 388-389.  1  fig.  1919.— A  shtft 
biographical  sketch  with  portrait. — See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  904. 

1448.  D(unn),  S(tbphbn)  T.  William  James  Tutcher.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [Loodal 
1920: 136-138.    1920. 

1449.  Ebeble,  E.  G.  Henry  George  Greenish.  Sketch  with  portrait  Jour.  Aot^* 
Pharm.  Assoc.  9:  665-666.    1920. 
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1450.  Fbbbman,  W.  E.  Brlttsh  botanic  gardens  and  stations.  Nature  104:  469.  1920.— 
ieference  to  early  desire  for  such  work  in  the  West  Indies  shown  in  1762  and  the  foundation 
>f  the  St.  Vincent  garden. — 0.  A.  Stevens. 

1451.  Fries,  Rob.  E.  N&gra  drag  nr  den  Bergianska  trlidgArdens  historia  1885-1914. 
Some  outlines  trom  the  history  of  Hortus  Beigianus  1885-1914.]  Acta  Horti  Bergiani  [Stock- 
lohn]  6* :  &-24.    106  pi,  £  maps.    1918. 

1452.  [Fries,  Rob  E.]  Velt  Brecher  Wlttxock.  In  memoriam.  Acta  Horti  Bergiani 
Stockhohn]  6* :  3.    1918.    Portrait. 

1453.  GCroye),  W.  B.  George  Stephen  West.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919: 314- 
(15.    1919.-~See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  56. 

1454.  Lesourd,  F.  Les  plantes  potagdres  k  travers  les  Ages.  [Culinary  plants  grown  in 
rarious  centuries.]    Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 12-13.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1157. 

1455.  Lloyd,  C.  G.  J.  Ramsbottom.  Mycological  Notes  57:  830.  April,  1919.  [Cincin- 
lati,  Ohio.] — ^A  biographical  sketch  with  portrait. 

1456.  Llotd,  G.  G.  Arthur  Lister.  Mycological  Notes  58:814.  March,  1919.  [Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.] — A  biographical  sketch  with  portrait. 

1457.  Llotd,  C.  G.  George  Francis  Atkinson.  Mycological  Notes  59:  846.  June,  1919. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.] — A  biographical  sketch  with  portrait. 

1458.  MacCaugbet,  V.  M.  History  of  Botanical  Exploration  in  Hawaii.  Hawaiian 
Forester  and  Agric.  16:25-28.  1919.  Sketches  of  work  of  Asa  Gray  and  Bra ckenu dob 
in  connection  with  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition;  of  Didrichsen's  visit  in  1845-47,  his  collections 
in  the  main  being  now  at  Copenhagen;  of  Berthold  Sebmann,  whose  name  will  always  be 
usociated  with  the  botany  of  the  Pacific,  who  visited  the  Islands  on  the  voyage  of  the 
"Herald,''  1847-51;  of  Jules  R^mt  who,  in  his  two  visits,  1851-63,  made  notable  collections 
yf  the  Hawaiian  flora;  of  Mann  and  Brigham  in  1864-65;  and  finally  of  Wawra,  the  botanist 
>f  the  Austrian  East  Asiatic  Exploring  Expedition  of  1869.  Valuable  because  of  bibliog- 
raphy and  location  of  collections. — Stanley  Coulter. 

1459.  MacCauqhet,  V.  M.  History  of  Botanical  Exploration  In  Hawaii.  Hawaiian  For- 
sster  and  Agric.  16:  49-54.  1919. — A  conclusion  of  the  series  of  articles  together  with  a 
complete  bibliography.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  work  of  William  Hillbbrand, 
"Hawaii's  greatest  botanist."  Others  included  are  Rev.  J.  M.  Ltdqate,  Edward  Bailbt, 
A.  A.  Heller,  H.  Schauinsland,  and  Miss  Josephine  Tilden.  The  fifty-two  titles  in  the 
t>ibliography  include  ''A  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  Captain  James  Cook  (1784); ' 'Voyage 
Ekutour  du  monde,"  M.  Marchand  (1798);  and  Vancouver's  ''A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  around  the  World"  (179S). Stanley  Coidter. 

1460.  McFarland,  J.  Horace.  Roses  remade  for  America.  Garden  Mag.  31:93-98. 
1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1168. 

1461.— Mackbnna,  J.  Dr.'C.  A.  Barber.  Agric.  Jour.  India  15:  11-15.  1  pi.  1920. — 
Life  history. 

1462.  Mangin,  Louis.  Notice  n£crologique— £mile  Boudier.  [Obituary  of  Smile  Bon- 
dier.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  417-118.  1920.— Mycologist,  1828-1920;  pupil  of 
Levdille;  specialist  in  Discomycetes;  doctor  of  pharmacy;  residence  at  Montmorency. — C.  H, 
and  W.  K.  Fan. 
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1403.  Manoin,  L.  Notice  sur  M.  William  Oilson  Farlow.  [Note  concemiag  WUllun  Giim 
Farkyw].  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:  445-148.  1919.— A  review  of  the  life  and  wmb 
of  William  Gilson  Fablow.  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entries  916,  947,  956,  963,  and  1470.)- 
V.  H.  Young. 

1464.  [NoBDSTBDT,  O.]  [Rev.  of:  Bbtk,  F.  Caxoli Linnaei  Adonis  StenbioensU.  xttt+ 
28  p.,  f  maps.  1920.]  Bot.  Notiser  [Lund]  1920:  61.  1920.— The  printing  of  an  unpubltfbed 
manuscript  of  Linnaeus — a  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in  his  father's  garden— wriUea 
m  1731  and  1732.— P.  A.  Rydberg. 

1465.  NoBDSTEDT,  O.  Prima  locaplantaram  Suecicarum.  Bot.  Notiser  [Lund]  1920  (Bilici}: 
1-64.    1920. 

1466.  Phillips,  E.  P.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  work  of  Carl  Thunbeig  on  the  Pvoteteeii. 
South  African  Jour.  Sci.  16:  380-^382.  1920. — Thunbero  collected  79  species  of  Proteaeeie, 
but  recognized  only  the  genera  Protea  and  Brabieum.  Thunberg  described  84  spedea.- 
E.  P.  PhiUip8. 

1467.  Rmmf  A  Bos,  J.  Bij  den  aanTang  van  den  26  stan  jaai^auig.  [Beginsli^  tie 
twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Tijdschrift.]  Tijdschr.  Plantenx.  26:  1-4.  1920.— An  edkoiial 
announcement.  The  Tijdschrift  is  to  appear  monthly  instead  of  bi-monthly  as  in  the  put 
It  is  to  be  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Phytopathologioal  Service  of  Holland.  A  oomplete 
index  of  the  first  25  volumes  of  the  Tijdschrift  is  to  be  published.  Authors  and  titles  of  a 
number  of  leading  articles  to  appear  in  volume  26  are  given,  and  an  appeal  is  made  for  increased 
membership  in  the  society  and  funds  for  the  journal. — H.  H,  Whetstel. 

1468.  Russell,  E.  J.  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins.  Nature  104:442-44  .  1920.— Refeienoe 
to  his  death  and  brief  survey  of  his  work. — 0.  A.  Stevens. 

1469.  S(kan),  S(idnbt)  A(lfbbd).  Sir  William  IfacGregor.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  M. 
[London]  1920:31-32.    1920. 

1470.  W(akefield),  E(lsie)  M(aud).  William  Gilson  Farlow.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  M 
[London]  1919:  388-390.    1919.— See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entries  916,  947,  956,  963  and  1163. 

1471.  Wilson,  E.  H.  The  romance  of  our  trees.  VII.  The  beeches.  Garden  Mag.  31: 
115-119.  4fiQ'  1920. — ^Discusses  history,  distribution,  characteristics  of  the  different  qwdea, 
mentions  celebrated  specimens,  celebrated  groves  and  forests  of  beeches. — H.  C.  Ti^pMa- 

1472.  Wilson,  E.  H.  The  romance  of  our  trees.  DC.  Whence  came  the  ftrw««wwi  fraid. 
Garden  Mag.  31 :  259-263.  1920. — Discusses  the  origin  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plsBi. 
cherries,  and  apricots. — H.  C.  Thompson. 

1473.  Wilson,  E.  H.  The  romance  of  our  trees.  X.  The  Lombardy  poplar  and  the  BabfiM 
wiUow.    Garden  Mag.  31 :  317-320.    S  fig.    1920. 

BOTANICAL  EDUCATION 

C.  Stuabt  Gaqbb,  Editor 
Alfbbd  GuNDEBSBNy  Assistant  Editor 

1474.  Anonticous.  Korsus  for  Skogbruksl&rlinge.  [Courses  of  study  lor  beglaaKt  is 
forestry.]  Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  28: 123-125.  1920.— Announcement  of  establishmmit,  orgaai- 
sation,  and  administration  of  the  schools.    No  list  of  courses. — J,  A,  Larsen. 

1475.  Akontmoits.  Tropical  agricultiuil  ooUage  in  the  West  Indies.  Kew  BulL  Um 
Inf.  [London]  1920:  81-96.    1920. 
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1476.  Bbown,  Elizabeth  Dobotht  Wuist.  The  value  of  nutrieiit  solutions  as  culture 
media  for  fern  prothallla.  Torreya  20:  76-^.  f  fig,  1920. — The  work  of  growing  fern  pro- 
thallia  for  class  use  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of  nutrient  solutions.  The  following  were 
found  useful  in  the  germination  and  development  of  various  Polypodiaceae;  Bbubbinck'Si 
BiBNXB  and  Lucanub'b,  Knop'b,  Pbantl's,  Sachs's.  The  composition  of  each  is  indicated. 
It  is  best  to  make  a  liter  of  the  solution,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  sterilize.  Glass  capsules 
holding  about  26  cc.  are  best  suited  for  solution  cultures.  Ferns  with  monoecious  prothallia 
are  best  adapted  for  the  work.  After  drying,  the  sporangia  are  crushed  and  the  spores  sepa- 
rated with  bolting-cloth.  After  the  cultures  are  made,  they  should  be  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light.    The  optimum  temperature  for  prothallia  is  60°  F. — /.  C.  Nelson. 

1477.  Phillips,  E.  P.  The  importance  of  a  properly  equ^ed  state  herbarium  to  an 
agricultural  country.    South  African  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.  2: 18-39.    1920. 

CYTOLOGY 

Gilbbbt  M.  Smith,  Editor 
0.  S.  Bbtan,  Aaaistant  Editor 

1478.  Allbn,  Ezba.  Studies  on  cell  division  in  the  albino  rat  (Mus  norvegicus  var. 
alb.)«  III.  Spermatogenesis :  the  origin  of  the  first  spermatocytes  and  the  organization  of  the 
chromosomes,  including  the  accessory.  Jour.  Morph.  31: 13^185.  68  fig,  1918. — See  Bot. 
Absts.  5,  Entry  1421. 

1479.  Chubch,  a.  H.  Historical  review  of  the  Florideae.  U.  Jour.  Botany  57:  329-334. 
1919.     (Continued  from  Ibid.  57:  304.)-~See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  598. 

1480.  CoNKLiN,  E.  J.  The  mechanism  of  evolution.  Sci.  Monthly  10:  39^-403,  496-515. 
1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entries  1986,  1987. 

1481.  Danqeabd,  p.  a.  La  structure  de  la  cellule  v^g^tale  et  son  m^tabolisme.  [The 
structure  of  the  plant  cell  and  its  metabolism.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  709-714. 
1920. — ^A  comparison  of  the  three  categories  of  chondrial  elements  of  Guilliebhond  with  the 
three  categories  of  the  author.  He  criticizes  Guilliebmond  for  including  under  the  term 
mitochondria  all  cell  elements  giving  the  mitochondrial  reaction,  regardless  of  their  origin  or 
development.  He  repeats  his  contention  that  anthocyan  and  tannins  are  formed  from  the 
metachromatic  bodies  of  the  vacuome. — C.  H,  and  W,  K,  Far, 

1482.  Del  AGE,  Y.,  and  M.  Goldsmith.  Le  mendelisme  et  le  m^canlsme  cytologique  de 
I'h^r^ditg.  [Mendellsm  and  the  cytological  mechanism  of  heredity.  ]  Rev.  Sci.  Paris  57 :  97-109, 
130-135.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1483. 

1483.  De  Winiwabteb,  H.  Les  mitoses  de  P^plth^llum  seminal  du  chat.  [Mitoses  of  the 
seminal  epithelium  of  the  cat.]  Arch.  Biol.  30: 1-87.  1  pi,  Hfig,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts  5, 
Entry  351. 

1484.  DoNCABTEB,  L.,  AND  H.  G.  Cannon.  On  the  spermatogenesis  of  the  louse  (Pedi- 
culus  corporis  and  P.  capitis),  with  some  observations  on  the  maturation  of  the  egg.  Quart. 
Jour.  Microsc.  Sci.  64:  303-328.    1  pi.,  1  fig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1489. 

1485.  Gatenbt,  J.  Bbont£.  The  cytoplasmic  inclusions  of  the  germ-cells.  VI.  On  the 
origin  and  probable  constitution  of  the  germ-cell  determinant  of  Apanteles  glomeratus,  with  a 
note  on  the  secondary  nuclei.  Quart.  Jour.  Microsc.  Sci.  64: 13^153.  1  pi,,  10  fig,  1920.— 
See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  378. 

1486.  Goldsmith,  William  M.  A  comparative  study  of  the  chromosomes  of  tiger  beetles 
(CicindeUdae).    Jour.  Morph.  32:  438-487.     PI.  1-10.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  382. 
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1487.  Gthlliebmond,  A.  Snr  le  chondrlome  et  les  forma  tli»nii  ergmtopkMmtqiif  4m  ac 
embryomudre  des  Llliac668.  [On  the  chondrlosome  and  the  eifistoplaniic  lomiatieiis  d  tti 
embryosac  of  lilies.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169 :  300-303.  4  Af^  1919.— Author  $(- 
ures  and  describes  the  formation  and  nature  of  mitochondria,  choiidrio80inea»  and  "ergtsto- 
plasmio''  bodies  in  the  embryo-sac  of  Lilium  croceum  and  L.  candidum, — V,  H.  You»g. 

1488.  LiLLU,  Fbank  Rattbat.  Problems  of  fertilization.  ISX  19  cm.,  xii  +  iTSp,,!! 
fig.    Univ.  Chicago  Press:  Chicago,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  410. 

1489.  Metz,  Chas.  W.  Correspondence  between  chromosome  number  and  iinkage  giosps 
in  Drosophila  virUis.    Science  51 :  417-418.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1582. 

1490.  MiLLBB,  E.  C.  Development  of  the  pistillate  spikelet  and  fertilization  in  Zea  mays  L 
Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  255-265.     PI.  19-32.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  569. 

1491.  MoBGAN,  T.  H.  The  physical  basis  of  heredity.  14  X  21  cm.,  SOO  p.,  117  fig.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. :  Philadelphia,  1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  422. 

1492.  MoBGAN,  T.  H.,  AND  C.  B.  Bbidgeb.  Contributions  to  the  genetics  of  DrosopUh 
melanogaster.  I.  The  origin  of  gynandromorphs.  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  PubL  278. 
122  p.,  4  pi,,  10  fig.    Washington,  D.  C.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  424. 

1493.  Nakahaba,  Wabo.  A  study  on  the  chromosomes  in  the  spermatogenesis  ol  tki 
stone-fly,  Perla  immarginata  Say,  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  synapsis.  Joor. 
Morphol.  32:  509-529.    S  pi.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.,  5,  Entry  429. 

1494.  ScHAFFNBB,  J.  H.  The  expression  of  sexual  dimorphism  in  hetexosporous  spofo- 
phytes.    Ohio  Jour.  Sci.  18: 101-125.    26  f^j.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1627. 

1495.  VAN  WissBLiNGH,  C.  Obsr  VaribilitUt  und  Brblichkeit*  [Concerning  variability 
and  heredity.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Yererb.  22:65-126.  10  fig.  1920.— See  Bot. 
Absts.  5,  Entry  1679. 

1496.  Zblbmt,  C.  The  method  of  procedure  in  the  analysis  of  heredity.  Sci.  Monthly 
11:263-275.    1920. 

ECOLOGY  AND  PLANT  GEOGRAPHY 

H.  C.  Cowlbs,  EdUor 
Gbo.  D.  Fxtllbb,  Aisisiani  Editor 

GENERAL,  FACTORS,  MEASUREMENTS 

1497.  Bbbnchlet,  Winifbed  E.  Some  foctors  in  plant  competition.  Ann.  Appl.  Biol 
6: 142-170.  PI.  6,  10  fig.  1919.— The  writer,  at  the  Rothamsted  Station,  used  barley  and 
mustard  plants  jn  a  study  of  competition  for  food  from  the  soil,  for  water,  and  for  light 
When  the  food  supply  is  limited,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  was  found  to  determine  the  amount  of 
growth,  and  the  dry  weight  was  found  to  be  about  the  same  per  pot,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  plants  grown. — When  there  is  competition  for  light  in  overcrowding,  barley  plants  pro- 
duced a  smaller  number  of  ears,  an  irregular  number  of  tillers,  a  reduced  amount  of  dry 
matter,  and  a  proportionately  larger  ratio  of  shoot  growth  as  compared  with  root  growth. 
Crowded  plants  had  a  decreased  power  of  utilizing  the  food  supplied  to  the  roots.  Ade- 
quately illuminated  barley  plants  tended  to  grow  toward  a  standard  type  of  plant.  With 
crowding,  this  approximation  to  a  standard  disappeared. — Cr.  R.  BUby. 

1498.  Cbibbs,  Jambs  E.  Ecology  of  Tilia  americana.  I.  Con^aratiTe  studies  of  the  foQir 
transpiring  power.  Bot.  Gas.  68:  262-286.  IS  fig.  1919.~In  the  dune  region  of  Indian  • 
Tilia  americana  is  found  growing  in  a  variety  of  habitats  ranging  from  mesophytism  to  rather 
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eztieme  xerophytiBxn.  Cribba  has  measured  the  factors  of  these  habitats,  including  tempera- 
ture, evf^oration,  humidity,  soil  moisture,  and  soil  temperature,  and  has  presented  his 
results  in  a  series  of  graphs  exhibiting  the  range  of  mesophytism  characteristic  of  the  different 
habitats.  In  each  of  these  habitats  he  has  measured  the  foliar  transpiring  power  of  leaves  of 
the  same  age  and  similar  position,  using  the  cobalt  chloride  paper  method.  These  results  are 
presented  in  graphs  which  express  as  some  of  the  most  notable  of  the  results:  (1)  The  foliar 
transpiring  power  increases  from  that  indicated  by  an  index  of  0.15  in  the  mesophytic  forest 
situation  to  that  with  an  index  of  0.55  in  the  most  exposed  situation  on  the  open  sand.  (2) 
In  the  forest  the  daily  march  of  relative  tranq>iration  is  represented  by  a  curve  with  a  single 
mode  developing  about  midday  and  coinciding  with  the  maxima  of  temperature,  relative 
humidity,  and  evi^orating  power  of  the  air.  (3)  In  more  exposed  situations  the  transpira- 
tion curve  becomes  bimodal,  with  the  maximum  appearing  earlier  in  the  day  than  the  maxima 
of  temperature,  relative  humidity,  and  evaporation.  (4)  The  second  mode  developing  in  the 
afternoon  is  always  lower  than  the  mode  preceding  the  depression  due  to  saturation  deficit. 
(5)  No  evidence  of  visible  wilting  occurred  in  Tilia  on  the  open  sand  at  any  time  during  the 
summer,  although  the  so-called  ''incipient  drying"  was  a  common  feature  of  the  stations 
throughout  this  period.  On  the  forested  complex,  however,  visible  wilting  occurred  during 
the  first  week  of  August  because  the  vegetation  was  so  dense  that  the  water  content  of  the 
soil  was  reduced  quite  early  to  a  point  below  the  wilting  coefficient.  (6)  The  amount  of  water 
in  the  soil  apparently  has  very  little  influence  on  the  transpiration  index  unless  it  is  reduced 
to  the  wilting  coefficient.  The  saturation  deficit  depression  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
translocating  system  to  conduct  water  to  the  leaves  with  sufficient  rigidity  to  offset  the 
transpiration  loss — Geo.  D.  Ftdler. 

1499.  Gle ABON,  Hbnbt  Allan.  Some  applications  of  the  quadrat  method.  Bull.  Torrey 
Bot.  Club  47:  21-33.  1920. — The  quadrat  method  constitutes  the  only  practical  means  for 
quantitative  study  of  the  plant  association  and  is  of  great  importance  in  correcting  the 
deficiencies  of  written  description  and  photography.  There  are  quadrats  of  various  types: 
a  simple  list  of  species,  the  number  of  individuals  of  each  species,  and  the  map  type  in  which 
a  chart  is  prepared  on  scale.  A  single  quadrat  is  apt  to  give  a  one-dided  picture  of  an  asso- 
ciation because  of  lack  of  homogeneity  within  the  association;  the  chief  value  in  this  method, 
then,  lies  in  the  use  of  many  quadrats,  the  sise  of  which  must  be  determined  by  the  general 
character  of  the  vegetation.  The  first  quadrat  used  can  be  located  anywhere;  succeeding 
ones  can  be  at  definite  distances  from  the  first  to  avoid  personal  choice.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  count,  the  ratio  between  the  totalnmnber  of  quadrats  and  €he  number  in  which  a 
given  species  occurs  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  which  is  known  as  the  freqitency  index  (FI). 
Some  rarer  species  will  thus  be  missed  entirely,  but  those  of  actual  importance  in  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  counted.  There  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  number  of  individuals  of  a 
species  and  its  frequency  index.    If  n  plants  are  scattered  at  random  over  q  quadrats  the 

probability  of  any  one  quadrat  being  occupied  is  expressed  by  the  formula  1  ~  ( )  • 

But  since  plants  are  not  distributed  entirely  at  random,  the  actual  nmnber  is  greater  than 
indicated  by  the  mathematical  formula.  Since  the  frequency  index  increases  with  the  sise 
of  a  quadrat,  a  major  qtuidrai  may  be  chosen  which  will  normally  include  all  the  more  im- 
portant species.  The  proper  size  of  this  major  quadrat  may  be  determined  by  reducing  the 
original  series  of  quadrats  to  a  smaller  number  of  larger  ones  by  substituting  in  the  formula 

PI  ■■  1  —  (1 )",  for  q  the  niunber  of  quadrats  actually  counted,  and  for  FI  the  index  of 

q 

the  least  common  of  the  important  species.  Jaccard's  community  coeffldeni  is  shown  to  be 
unsatisfactory  in  allowing  equal  weight  to  small  slender  plants  and  to  larger  ones;  it  might 
be  improved  by  a  multiplier  expressive  of  sise. — P.  A,  Mum. 

1500.  McLean,  R.  G.  Studies  in  the  ecology  of  tropical  rain  forests,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  forests  of  South  Brazil.  Jour.  Ecol.  7: 121-172.  10  fig,  1919.— This  report  con- 
tinues the  account  of  the  rain  forest  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  already  noted  (see  Bot.  Absts. 
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4,  Entry  196).  This  forest  is  regarded  as  the  climax  type  for  a  large  portion  of  the  adjaeeit 
country.  A  biological  spectrum  of  the  Raunkiaer  type  would  show  an  enormous  prepcmda- 
ance  of  woody  plants  arranged  in  three  distinct  strata,  the  ground  cover  being  comparativeij 
bare  of  herbaceous  vegetation.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  species,  with  the  Legumiooae 
as  the  most  prominent  family  and  the  Rubiaceae  and  Piperaceae  particularly  abnodAot 
among  the  shrubs.  Ferns  and  lycopods  are  largely  limited  to  rocky  spots.  Ck>n8picuous  aad 
highly  colored  flowers  are  abundant  in  the  upper  canopy  and  notably  lacking  below.  But- 
tressed tree  trunks  are  rare  in  spite  of  the  frequency  of  violent  winds  but  thorny  stems  m 
frequent  even  in  large  trees.  The  floristic  diversity  and  the  contrasting  uniformity  of 
appearance  especially  in  leaf  form  are  ascribed  to  (1)  the  antiquity  of  prevailing  conditiani 
and  (2)  the  peculiarity  of  the  environment.  The  soil  is  shallow  and  pervious,  with  a  wtter 
holding  capacity  of  about  40  per  cent  and  an  average  water  content  of  10  per  cent.  It  ■ 
deficient  in  mineral  nutrient  material,  particularly  in  calcium  carbonate.  The  humas  eos- 
tent  is  about  3  per  cent.  Mycorhiza  is  very  abundant.  A  very  considerable  amount  ni 
rain  is  intercepted  by  foliage  and  evaporated  into  the  air,  thus  reducing  the  rainfall  effieienex. 
Light  measurements  made  with  photographic  exposure  meters  show  the  average  ratio  of  tk 
light  outside  and  that  within  the  deep  forest  to  be  1 : 0.06;  some  spectroscopic  measuremeitB, 
however,  tend  to  show  that  the  photosynthetic  efficiency  of  the  shade  illumination  is  reb- 
tively  greater  than  the  actinic. — The  leaves  of  the  forest  are  in  general  characterized  by  their 
large  size,  the  small  number  per  plant,  and  the  frequency  of  nyctitropic  movements  and  of 
vertical  position.  The  shade  leaves  show  conspicuous  water  storing  epidermis,  redu^  i&d 
undifferentiated  mesophyll  and  occasional  epidermal  papillae.  The  leaf  area  of  the  sm 
foliage  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  shade  leaves,  but  the  latter  are  deeidedljr 
larger  and  narrower.  Red  coloration  is  common  in  the  young  shade  leaves,  and  such  leafei 
are  shown  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  respiration.  The  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  within  the 
forest  is  shown  to  be  high,  and  here  light  is  doubtless  the  limiting  factor  of  photosynthesis. 
—Geo.  D.  Ftdler. 

1501.  Watt,  A.  S.  On  the  causes  of  failure  of  natural  regeneration  in  British  oakwoods. 
Jour.  Ecol.  7:  173-203.  1919.— The  investigation  was  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambrid^ 
England,  and  the  report  is  presented  in  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  scon, 
its  germination,  and  the  seedlings.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  even  a  large  crop  of  %conB 
from  the  forest  floor  is  seen  to  be  largely  due  to  the  action  of  rabbits  and  mice.  The  diyuf 
of  the  acorn  to  an  extent  that  results  in  the  loss  of  20  per  cent  of  its  water  is  found  to  prereat 
subsequent  germination.  Experiments  were  conducted  to  discover  the  amount  of  imbeddinf 
in  the  soil  necessary  for  good  germination,  and  in  general  it  was  found  that  at  least  one-hilf 
of  the  nut  should  be  below  the  surface;  on  the  other  hand  burial  to  depths  ranging  from) 
to  9  inches  in  sandy  or  clay  soil  gave  equally  good  germination.  Rabbits,  mice,  and  larger 
grazing  animals  are  shown  to  destroy  very  large  percentages  of  the  seedlings  during  the  first 
few  years  of  their  existence.  One  of  the  mildew  fungi  proved  rather  destructive,  espeeialtf 
on  the  sandy  soils.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  by  destroying  carnivorous  animiii 
man  has  upset  the  balance  of  nature  and  favored  the  enemies  of  forest  regeneration.  The 
chances  of  good  regeneration  decrease  on  passing  from  the  ''damp  oak  association"  to  the 
"dry  oak  association,"  and  from  the  latter  to  the  "oak-birch  heath." — Geo.  D.  Ftdler. 

STRUCTURE,  BEHAVIOR 

1502.  Bbtts,  M.  Winifbed.  Notes  on  the  autoecology  of  certain  plants  of  the  Poldottte 
Belt,  Nelson  [New  Zealand] :  Part  I.  Structure  of  some  of  the  plants  (No.  2).  Trans.  >a^ 
Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  51 :  136-156.  f7  fig.  1919.— The  region  studied  is  about  thirty  sqasie 
miles  in  area,  with  a  vegetation  of  xerophytic  shrubs  and  grassland.  A  detailed  descnptiot 
is  given  of  the  growth-forms,  and  of  the  anatomy  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  stem,  of  fifteen  eb•^ 
acteristic  plants. — L.  W.  Riddle. 
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1503.  Habpeb,  Roland  M.  Water  and  mineral  content  of  an  epiphytic  fern.  Amer.  Fern 
Jour.  9:  99-103.  1919. — ^Epiphytic  ferns  probably  get  some  of  the  inorganic  matter  from  the 
bark  of  trees  on  which  they  grow  as  well  as  from  dust.  Three  hundred  and  forty  grams  of 
Polypodium  polgpodioidea  were  collected  shortly  after  a  rain.  The  plants  were  chopped  up, 
and  after  remaining  at  a  temperature  of  46°C.  for  about  a  week  were  again  weighed.  The 
dry  weight  was  about  42  per  cent  of  the  fresh  weight.  When  some  of  the  desiccated  material 
was  burned,  it  was  found  to  contain  5  per  cent  ash.  A  partial  analysis  of  the  ash  showed  27 
per  cent  of  potash  and  }  of  1  per  cent  of  soda. — F,  C,  Anderson, 

1504.  Haviland,  F.  E.*  The  stomata  of  the  leafless  plants  of  the  interior  [Australia]. 
Australian  Nat.  4:  107-110.  1919. — The  arrangement,  number,  and  location  of  the  stomates 
in  a  number  of  leafless  plants  of  Australia.  The  stomates  often  appear  to  be  unprotected 
against  excessive  transpiration. — T,  C,  Frye, 

VEGETATION 

1505.  Engleb,  a.    Die  VegetatlonsyerhiUtnisse  des  EIongoa-Gebirges  und  der  Bambuto- 
Berge  in  Kamenm  [West  Africa].    [The  vegetation  of  the  Elongoa  Mountains  and  the  Bambuto 
Mountain  in  Kamerun.]    Bot.  Jahrb.  55  (Beiheft) :  24-32.    1919. — Ledermann's  Garua  expe- 
dition (1808-09)  had  thrown  much  light  on  the  relations  of  the  alpine  floras  of  western  and 
eastern  Africa.    Enqler  wished  to  carry  this  study  farther  into  the  Kongoa  and  Bambuto 
Mountains. — Vegetation  of  the  Kongoa  Mts. :  There  are  many  plants  of  Pachylohus  edtUia 
in  the  forests  of  the  foot-hills,  also   Phoenix  reclinaia  and   tree  ferns.     Above  1200  m. 
frequent  fogs  cause  the  trees  to  be  covered  with  PUotrichella  and  Usnea,    The  lianes  are 
species  of  Urera,  Grewia,  etc.    A  list  of  plants  in  the  forest  at  1500  m.  iff  given.    The  following 
are  some  of  the  epiphytes:  Polypodium  lanceolaium,  Oleandra  articulcUa,  Vittariat  Brdbo^ 
phyllumj  Viecum,  and  Megaclinium.    The  forest  floor  is  covered  with  Selaginellas,  Pepero- 
mias,  Polyspathas,  Clinogynes,  and  other  plants.    On  Mbo  at  an  altitude  of  1900  m.  are 
fine  examples  of  the  Guinean  rain  forests;  lists  of  the  plants  are  given.    Above  Sanschu,  at 
1550  m.  elevation,  the  forest  becomes  transformed  into  a  pure  stand  of  Penniaetum  purpureum 
(elephant  grass).    On  the  declivities  oil  palms  extend  up  to  1800  m.    A  list  of  the  plants  in 
the  elephant-grass  formation  is  given.    Tree  ferns  are  found  on  the  stream  banks  here, 
according  to  Ledermann.    This  formation  passes  in  drier  situations  to  grass  steppes  with 
herbaceous  Melastomaceae  and  other  plants.    At  1800  m.  the  alpine  forest  begins  with  low 
thin-stemmed  gnarly  trees  and  a  few  lianes,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  araliaceous 
Polyaciaa  Preusaii,    The  typical  plants  on  the  eastern  slope  are  listed.    Vegetation  of  the 
Bambuto  Mountains:  From  Djutitsa  the  trail  leaves  the  culture-land  and  enters  the  grass 
steppes  of  the  mountains.    A  list  of  plants  is  given  of  the  Raphia  region,  where  at  the  start 
this  plant  (Raphia)  is  common.    The  gradually  rounded  hills  are  covered  with  grass  1-1.5  m. 
high.    A  list  of  species  in  this  grass  formation  at  an  altitude  of  1700-1800  m.  is  given.    Many 
of  these  plants  have  very  beautiful  flowers.    At  2000  m.  the  steppe-flora  becomes  still  more 
diverse,    Vigna  Ledermannii,    Polygala  tenuicaule,   Omidia  hambtdana,   and  other  plants 
appearing.    Especially  rich  are  the  mountain  steppes  at  2200  m.  altitude.    Here  Ledermann 
discovered  willows  along  the  borders  of  brooks,  and  though  these  have  been  noted  in  a  few 
other  localities,  this  was  an  important  geographical  discovery.     Peucedanum  WinkUri^  2-3 
m.  high,  is  found  here;  also  Vemonia  aenegalenaia,  4-6  m.  high.    At  2000-3000  m.  groups  of 
Proteaceae  appear.    On  the  northwest  slope  at  2100-2300  m.  is  a  low  alpine  forest.    Here  is 
found  Pteridium;  then  Vemonia  aenegalenaia,    Labiatae,  a  3  m.  high  Lobelia,  Spiraea,  Ficuaj 
Peperomia,  Hypericum  lanceoUUumf  Tephroaia,  and  other  plants  gradually  appear.    Lianes 
and  epiphytic  orchids  are  rare  in  this  region.    At  the  edge  of  the  forest,  at  an  altitude  of 
19(X)-25(X)  m.,  Ericinella  mannii,  5  m.  high,  is  common  and  forms  the  Ericinella  association. 
Here  also  is  Pteridium,  bushes  of  Trifolium  Goetzenii,  Crotalaria  oreadum,  Calaminihq  ainen' 
aia,  and  other  species.    In  places  very  rich  in  humus  Hypericum  Conrauanum,  2-5  m.  high, 
is  found;  also  Brillantaiaia  Schumanniaruif  a  splendid  giant  herb  4-5  m.  high,  Impaiiena 
Sokaiana,  and  others.    In  dry  open  places  the  ericaceous  Blaeria  bambutenaia  appears. 
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In  the  primary  forests  of  the  gullies  more  lianes  and  more  ferns  are  found.  Themoit 
oonmion  tree  is  the  myrsinaceous  Rapanea  macrophylla;  but  Albizgia,  Podacarpus,  vidSdis 
are  common.  MaraUia  fraxinea  was  common  on  the  damp  forest  floors,  and  also  the  little 
Begonia  bracteosa.  In  dry  places  is  CheUanthea  farinosa,  the  2  m.  high  Dry&pteria  BtrgioM, 
and  the  1  m.  high  Adtantum  Potretii,  Other  plants  in  this  region  are  listed.  Gradually  the 
gully  woods  pass  over  into  the  alpine  forests.  At  an  altitude  of  2200  m.  Fiau  dUo^ 
ocarpa,  15  m.  high,  Nttxia  Ledermannii,  8-10  m.  high,  and  the  liane  Gouania  UmgitfiaU 
are  conspicuous.    AapUnium  furcatum  is  an  epiphyte  in  this  region. — K.  M,  Wiegand. 

1506.  Flbibchsb,  M.    Die  Moosvegetation  im  Urwald  yon  Blalowies  [LithnanJa].  [Tki 
moss  yegetation  in  the  yirgin  forest  of  Blalowies.]    Bot.  Jahrb.  55  (Beiheft) :  11^124.    1919.- 
The  forest  is  mainly  undisturbed  by  man.    Though  the  variations  in  altitude  are  dight, 
reaching  an  extreme  of  only  170  m.,  the  conditions  are  very  diverse,  due  to  changes  intk 
moisture  and  water  level.    Swampy  forests  on  the  lowlands  give  place  on  the  sandy  ndgei 
to  dry  fir  woods  and  Calluna  heath,  with  alternating  bogs  and  sphagnum  moors  betweea. 
The  richest  moss  flora  is  in  the  damp  upland  mixed  forest  which  is  mainly  composed  of  broid- 
leaved  trees  and  firs.    All  the  trees  are  more  or  less  covered  with  epiphytic  mosses  and  Ucbesi, 
and  the  humus  is  generally  covered  deep  with  moss.    There  may  be  recognized  a  xeropiiTtk 
bark  moss  formation  requiring  little  food,  and  a  more  pretentious  terrestrial  fonnation, 
mainly  mesophytic.    A  vivid  account  is  given  of  the  moss  flora,  bringing  out  the  resemblanees 
to  the  flora  of  central  Europe  and  some  of  the  differences.    Many  species  are  the  same  in  both 
localities.    The  moss  flora  of  the  forest  floor  is  richer  than  that  in  Germany.     The  bark  f(tf^ 
mation  and  the  ground  formation  are  connected  by  the  mosses  living  at  the  base  of  the  tmi 
as  Eurunchium  atriciumf  Metzgeriafurcataf  Piilidium  cUiare,  etc.    On  the  moors  a  few  mooei 
are  found  among  the  carices,  such  as  AuLacomnium  paluatre  and  Calliergon  atramineum,  mixed 
more  or  less  with  sphagnum.    The  relation  of  mosses  to  light  is  very  interesting  ecologietDj. 
Most  prefer  diffuse  light  to  direct  simlight  (skiophile),  but  this  diffuse  light  may  be  too  weaL 
Wiesner  showed  that  below  1  /70-1  /90  the  total  shade  begins,  in  which  no  moss  can  grow.   Tbe 
moss  habit  is  a  direct  adaptation  to  the  struggle  for  sufficient  light.     Neckera  pennata  shovi 
this;  so  also  does  the  intermittent  story-like  growth  of  the  soil  mosses,  which  are  less  depeadr 
ent  on  the  rainfall  than  on  light.    The  rainfall  theory  is  very  poorly  supported  by  the  actiul 
conditions.    The  story-like  growth  lets  in  light.    Many  mosses  and  liverworts  in  the  tropica 
show  this  adaptation  even  better.    Fan-shaped  plagiotropic  growth  and  sickle-shi^ed  letfM 
are  an  adaptation  against  too  strong  light.    Most  shade  mosses  have  a  plagiotropic  growth 
or  horizontal  branching.    Curved  capsules  are  probably  not  a  response  to  light.    Anomod» 
spp.  seem  to  require  the  least  light,  and  are  found  in  the  darkest  woods,  where  their  chlorophjil 
is  still  protected  by  the  papillose  cells.   Even  the  protonema  may  be  influenced  by  light,  as  i> 
Tetraphia  pellucida,    Phototropic  mosses  are  fewer,  and  are  mostly  wanting  in  the  primitrre 
forest.    Many  mosses  are  polyclinic,  growing  in  light  or  shade,  as  Polyirickum  eomflNflu. 
Sphagnum  is  light  loving,  but  the  chlorophyll  is  protected  by  a  cell  screen — a  method  fooa^ 
also  in  Leucobryumf  and  common  in  the  tropics.    The  violet  or  brown  colored  walls  in  iSpM^ 
num  protect  the  plant  against  sunlight.    The  best  examples  of  such  protection  are  fooad 
among  the  tropical  Neckeraoeae  and  Hookeraceae,  and  among  foliose  liverworts.    1%* 
struggle  in  the  shade  is  for  a  light  optimum;  in  the  open  it  is  against  too  much  sunUgJit-' 
K,  M,  Wiegand, 

1507.  L  AiNG,  R.  M.  The  vegetation  of  Banks  Peninsula  [New  Zealand] ,  with  a  list  of  afad» 
[flowering  plants  and  ferns].  Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  51 :  355-^06.  1919.— A  gei- 
eral  introductory  discussion  of  the  physiography,  plant  distribution,  and  associations  of  tk 
region,  is  followed  by  an  annotated  list  of  species. — L,  W.  Riddle. 

1506.  Ledbbmakn,  C.  Binlges  von  der  Kaiserln-Augusta-Fluss-Sipeditlon  [New  Gviact]. 
[Notes  on  the  Empress  Augusta  River  Expedition.]  Bot.  Jahrb.  55  (Beiheft) :  33-44.  1919." 
The  expedition  landed  in  February,  1912,  at  Madang,  and  travelled  up  the  Sepik  river,  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  base-camp  about  five  kilometers  above  the  village  of  Malu.  TIm  sff* 
rounding  region  included  mountain  slopes,  alluvial  woods,  swamps,  sage-swamps,  psiultf"* 
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f onnations,  and  great  flatlands  of  grass  and  lakes.  The  second-growth  forest  near  the  camp 
contained  introduced  yams,  taro,  tobacco,  brakes,  species  of  Jambosa,  Gnetum,  etc.  Side 
trips  were  made  to  the  ''Zuckerhut/'  Mt.  ''Berges,''  April  river,  Mt.  Pyramid,  and  the  "Hun- 
stein  Spitze"  by  way  of  the  river  Sepik  and  the  "Swartz"  river.  The  vegetation  is  vividly 
described  for  each  trip.  Proteaceae  20  m.  high  were  seen,  along  with  Ficus  trees  25-30  m. 
high.  Ferns,  selaginellas,  climbing  freycinetias  and  rhaphidophoras,  epiphytic  orchids,  dra^ 
caenas,  and  narrow  leaved  pandanuses  were  seen  in  the  more  humid  forests.  Landslides  and 
wind-falls  were  often  covered  with  Scitamineae  and  Araceae.  In  places  the  soil  was  saturated 
and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  moss.  On  the  steep  rocky  slopes  of  the  "Felspitze"  the 
substratum  caused  an  elimination  of  tree  species,  but  Ficits  spp.  were  common,  as  also  Mc^ccl- 
ranga  spp.  Red  seedlings  of  the  latter  were  very  numerous  and  conspicuous.  The  ficus 
roots  have  great  power  of  penetration  among  the  rocks,  or  even  of  splitting  them.  On  the 
declivities  the  abundant  terminalias  with  their  phototropic  tops  looked,  when  viewed  from 
above  like  a  giant  stairway.  Monimiaceae,  Symplocaceae,  and  Theaceae  were  abundant. 
The  forest  was  so  open  in  some  places  that  epiphytes  grew  from  the  base  to  the  crown  of  the 
trees.  Ledermann  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  Marian,  West  Caroline,  East  Caroline,  and  Palau 
Islands  before  returning  to  Europe. — K,  M.  Wiegand, 

1500.  Newman,  L.  F.,  and  G.  Walwobth.  A  preliminary  note  on  the  ecology  of  part  of  the 
South  Lincolnshire  [England]  Coast.  Jour.  Ecol.  7 :  204-210.  1919. — A  survey  of  some  17  miles 
of  salt  marsh  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Witham,  together  with  the  areas  reclaimed  by  the 
construction  of  a  sea-wall  some  70  years  ago,  is  included  in  the  report.  The  following  asso- 
ciations are  recognized  and  lists  of  species  for  each  are  given.  (1)  Bank  zone,  reclaimed 
land  in  permanent  pasture  grasses;  (2)  Bank-base  zone,  a  narrow  strip  dominated  by  Agrapy^ 
rum  junceum  and  Spartina  atricta;  (3)  Featuca  rubra  zone,  in  which  there  are  associated  with 
the  dominant  species  Spergvlaria  salina  and  Qlaux  maritima;  (4)  Intermediate  zone,  in  which 
Ohione  pariuUicoidea  mingles  with  the  species  of  the  preceding  association;  (5)  Obione  zone, 
with  Ohione  parttUacoides  and  Suaeda  maritima;  (6)  Festuca-Salicomia  zone,  at  about  liigh 
tide  level,  dominated  by  the  genera  indicated;  (7)  Salicomia  zone,  occupying  the  mud  flats 
and  having  both  annual  and  perennial  species  of  the  genus;  and  (8)  Algae-Zostera  zone,  a 
rather  narrow  strip  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  high  tide.  Analyses  of  the  various  soils  are 
given,  and  some  of  the  main  problems  of  the  area  are  indicated. — Oeo.  D.  FuUer, 

1510.  Pritzbl,  E.  Die  Grettstadter  Wlesen  [Germany].  [The  meadows  of  Grettstadt.] 
Bot.  Jahrb.  55  (Beiheft) :  83^112.  1  map,  1919. — The  extensive  meadows  about  Grettstadt 
are  famous  both  for  the  abundance  of  showy  flowers  and  richness  in  species.  The  underlying 
rocks  are  various,  but  mostly  calcareous.  The  peat  is  little  more  than  1  m.  thick.  "Hoch- 
moors"  are  not  found,  owing  to  the  lime  which  prevents  the  growth  of  sphagnum.  Primula 
farinosa,  Gentiana  vema,  and  other  northern  plants  are  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the  glacial 
migration,  but  this  is  questioned.  The  former  plant  and  Ciraium  btUboaum  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  this  region.  A  description  of  the  vegetation,  with  lists  of  species,  is  given  under 
the  following  headings:  I.  Vegetation  of  the  meadows.  1.  The  true  meadows.  2.  The 
depressions;  (a)  border  ditches,  (b)  pockets  of  rushes.  3.  Meadow  shrubbery.  Comparison 
with  meadows  of  northern  Germany.  II.  Forest ;  all  deciduous,  the  predominating  trees  being 
Qfiercua  pedunculata  and  Fraxinua  excehior.  The  undergrowth  is  rich  and  interesting.  III. 
Water  vegetation,  in  the  "Unken"  brook  and  water  holes.  IV.  Vegetation  on  dry  sandy 
soil;  fotmd  in  a  few  limited  localities  near  the  meadows.  The  transition  zone  between  this 
vegetation  and  that  of  the  meadow  is  interesting.  V.  Plants  of  the  gypsum  hills;  these  are 
predominatingly  lime-loving  plants.  A  few  true  calciphiles  are  lacking,  probably  due  to  a. 
deleterious  effect  of  the  dolomite  or  gypsum;  on  the  other  hand  a  few  of  the  plants  present 
such  as  Adania  vemalia,  Astragalus  danicus  and  Stipa  capUlata  seem  to  prefer  gypsum.. 
The  scrub  forests  on  the  hillsides  are  interesting  in  their  tmdergrowth. — K.  M,  Wiegand. 

1511.  Ramalbt,  Francis.  Subalplne  lake-shore  vegetation  In  north-centnd  Colorado. 
Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  7:  57-74.  6  fig.  1920. — ^The  physiography,  climate,  and  soil  of  a  subalpine 
area  in  north-central  Colorado  are  recorded;  and  the  lake-shore  vegetation  of  a  large  number 
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of  lakes,  some  morainal  and  some  rock-basin  in  type,  is  described  and  discussed.  Lists  of 
species  are  presented,  with  soil-moisture  index  of  each;  and  the  various  associations,  with  their 
successional  relations  and  seasonal  aspects,  are  described.  Definite  circum-areas  are  often 
developed.  The  succession  leads  from  aquatic  plants  (which  are  few)  through  a  well-devel- 
oped moor  (chiefly  Carex)^  a  heath  association  (chiefly  Kalmia  and  GauUheria),  snd  i 
meadow  association  (chiefly  Erigeron,  Castilleja,  lAgusticum,  Pedictdaris  and  Vacdnim) 
to  the  climax  association  of  Engelmann  spruce  forest.— J&.  W.  Sinnott. 

1512.  Rand,  R.  F.  Wayfaring  notes  from  Great  Namaqualand  [Southwest  Africa].  Jour. 
Botany  58:  53-56.  1920.— The  author  visited  this  region  in  October,  1919.  A  brief  accouat 
of  the  vegetation  is  given.  It  is  mainly  xerophytic.  Patches  of  desolate  country  are  ocet- 
pied  by  leafless  Euphorbias,  and  species  of  Aloe  are  frequent.  As  most  of  the  country  is  i 
stony,  sandy  desert,  the  vegetation  is  mainly  confined  to  the  river  beds,  where  trees  of  consid- 
erable size,  principally  Acacias,  may  be  found.  Gomphocarpus  frtUicosus,  an  asclepiad«  and 
a  pestiferous  weed  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  occurs  here  in  profusion.  The  nature  of  the 
sand-rivers  is  described  in  some  detail.  The  plants  are  the  despair  of  collectors,  as  they  tie 
so  difficult  to  press.  They  are,  however,  very  beautiful  when  living  and  in  flower.— JT.  M. 
Wiegand, 

1513.  Watson,  W.  Habitats  of  Hypericum  humlfusum.  Jour.  Botany  57:  359-35i 
1919.— The  author  questions  H.  S.  Thompson's  statement  in  Jour.  Botany  that  this  plant  ■ 
calciphile.  He  b  inclined  to  agree  with  other  botanists  that  it  is  calciphobe.  May  not  its 
occurrence  in  limy  regions  be  due  to  its  shallow-rooted  habit,  the  superficial  layer  of  soil  beisf 
acid?  In  one  com  field,  however,  the  author  found  the  plant  associated  with  caloiphilet  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  an  explanation  difficult. — K,  M,  Wiegand. 

FLORISTIGS 

1514.  Bertsch,  Karl.  Wftrmepflanzen  im  oberen  Donautal  [Germany].  [Wann  tn- 
perature  plants  in  the  iq>per  Danube  Valley.]  Bot.  Jahrb.  55  (Beiheft) :  313-349.  6 fig.  1919. 
Jn  this  study  the  more  typically  alpine  plants  were  excluded,  as  well  as  those  oceairiof 
sporadically.  Rare  plants  in  stone  quarries  and  gravel  beds  have  often  come  from  a  distaoce 
and  should  be  excluded.  As  a  rule  no  isolated  plants  are  endemic.  All  introduced  pUnti 
were  excluded  from  the  study  as  far  as  possible;  this  was  difficult,  as  local  introduction  <tf 
native  plants  is  common.  Plants  of  general  distribution  were  also  excluded.  There  was  I^ 
a  small  group  of  plants  which  over  a  circumscribed  area  inhabited  all  available  places.  Then 
island-like  areas  were  the  only  infallible  assurance  of  truly  indigenous  conditions.  Abovt 
sixteen  species  were  finally  included.  Warm  temperature  plants  would  not  be  expected  in  » 
cold  a  climate,  but  is  to  be  explained  by  the  insolation.  Heath  and  sand  plain  plants  of  wain 
countries  are  here  restricted  to  rocks  which  are  wanned  by  the  sun  or  in  some  cases  bj 
chemical  action.  IVlost  warm  temperature  plants  live  near  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  where  ihej 
avoid  the  frosts  of  the  lowlands.  The  true  heat  conditions  are  shown  by  the  warm-dimatf 
types  of  fruit  trees  that  can  be  grown  there.  On  the  south  side  the  warm  temperature  plants 
extend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  They  cover  about  1/2000  part  of  the  Alb  Moun- 
tain. The  comparative  altitude  of  these  plants  here  and  in  South  Bavaria  is  studied,  tbe 
lower  limit  especially  being  of  great  interest.  The  individual  stations  for  our  plants  in  tbe 
southwest,  central  and  northeast  slopes  of  the  Alb  are  in  the  ratio  of  87 :  9 : 1,  which  is  remark- 
able as  the  temperature  is  higher  in  the  northeast.  The  hypothesis  that  the  presence  of  the 
warm  temperature  plants  on  the  Alb  is  due  to  a  post-glacial  steppe  period,  is  not  supported 
by  the  conditions  on  the  southwest  slope.  These  plants  were  there  before  the  glacial  period, 
and  by  a  study  of  the  snow  line  it  is  shown  that  the  southwest  slope  was  free  from  iee  tt 
that  time,  while  the  northeast  slope  probably  was  not.  Warm  temperature  plants  not 
live  near  the  glacier  and  obviously  could  have  so  lived  during  the  glacial  period.  It  if  inte^ 
esting  to  note  that  alpine  plants  are  frequently  found  in  the  valley,  while  the  warm  ten- 
perature  plants  are  only  on  the  edge. — K.  M.  Wiegand. 
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1515.  Cahbaqe,  R.  H.  Notes  on  the  native  flora  of  New  South  Wales.  Part  10.  The 
Federal  Ci4>ital  Territory.  Proc.  Linnean  See,  New  South  Wales  43:673-711.  PL  71-74. 
1918. — ^An  area  of  about  900  square  miles  (latitude  35^-36"*  S.)  is  discussed.  An  account  of 
early  explorations,  geographical  (map),  climatological,  and  geological  characteristics  is  given. 
The  absence  of  trees  from  the  Camberra  Plains  is  pointed  out,  and  soil  analyses  are  given  in 
an  attempt  to  explain  this  condition.  Some  peculiar  insect  attacks  of  trees  were  also  noted. 
A  general  discussion  of  the  flora  is  given.  Certain  plants  found  nearby,  but  absent  from  this 
district,  largely  as  a  result  of  climatic  characteristics,  are  mentioned.  A  list  of  plants  seen 
(pages  701-709)  is  given  subject  to  revision.  This  includes:  Leguminosae,  43  species;  Com- 
positae,  42;  and  Myrtaceae,  34.  A  total  of  361  native  species  were  found,  65  per  cent  of  which 
are  also  indigenous  to  Tasmania. — EUnae  Gerry. 

1516.  Cheeseman,  T.  F.  Contributions  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  New  Zealand: 
no.  6.  Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  51 :  85-92.  1919. — ^An  annotated  list  of  vascular 
plants  not  previously  recorded  from  or  of  rare  occurrence  in  New  Zealand. — L.  W.  Riddle. 

1517.  Eastwood,  Alice.  Early  spring  at  the  Grand  Cafion  near  El  Tovar  [Arizona].  Plant 
World  22 :  65-W.  2  fig.  1919. — ^A  description  of  the  spring  flora  of  the  Grand  Cafion  is  given, 
with  notes  on  the  distribution  and  appearance  of  prominent  species. — Charles  A.  Skull. 

1518.  Fltnn,  Mbs.  Nellie.  A  correction.  Rhodora  22: 16.  1920. — In  the  report  of  the 
trip  of  the  Vermont  Botanical  Club  (Rhodora  21: 191.  1919)  Litiorella  uniflara  was  re- 
ported as  having  been  collected  at  "The  Gut,"  South  Hero,  Vermont.  This  was  an  error, 
the  plant  in  question  being  Myriophyllum  tenellum,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  the  state. — 
James  P,  Poole. 

1519.  Hbrriott,  Miss  E.  M.  A  history  of  Hagley  Park,  Christchurch,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  botany.  Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zealand  Inst.  41 :  427-447.  1919.— A  comparison  of 
the  flora  in  1864  with  that  of  the  present  time. — L.  W.  Riddle. 

1520.  Jackson,  A.  Bbuce.  Bedfordshire  [Bngland]  Plants.  Jour.  Botany  58:  91.  1920. 
A  record  of  Carex  divisa  var.  chaetophylla  KUkent.  in  Bedfordshire,  England. — K,  M, 
Wiegand. 

1521.  Johnston  I.  M.  The  flora  of  the  pine  belt  of  the  San  Antonio  Mountains  of  southern 
California.  Plant  World  22:  71-90,  105-122.  2  fig.  1919.— A  description  of  the  San  Antonio 
Mountains  and  their  life  zones  is  given,  with  lists  of  plants  characterizing  each  zone.  The 
flora  is  presented  as  a  catalogue  by  families,  and  contains  the  names  of  over  300  vascular  plants, 
with  notes  on  the  occurrence  and  distribution. — Charles  A.  Shtdl. 

1522.  Long,  Batard.  Jasione  montana  a  conspicuous  weed  near  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 
Rhodora  21 :  105-108.  1919. — The  writer  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  about  a  dozen 
distinct  stations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  where  this  plant  was  found 
growing  abundantly  in  1917.  This  species  is  well  known  about  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  espe- 
cially on  Connecticut  Island;  but  elsewhere  it  has  previously  been  noted  as  a  very  unusual 
plant.  In  these  newly  established  stations  the  characteristic  habitats  were  open,  sandy 
areas  generally  associated  with  settlement  and  <niltivation.  This  plant  has  previously  been 
known  largely  as  a  ballast-ground  waif,  but  in  these  stations  seemed  to  be  a  thoroughly  estab- 
lished weed,  and  was  reported  by  one  farmer  as  having  been  frequent  in  the  region  for  twenty- 
five  years. — James  P.  Poole. 

1523.  Palmer,  Ebnest  J.  Texas  Pteridophyta.  III.  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9:  81-85.  1919. 
The  author  continues  the  enumeration  of  the  Pteridophytes  of  Texas,  listing  18  species  dis- 
tributed among  11  genera  with  habitat  and  localities. — F.  C.  Andersoh, 
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1524.  RiDDBLBDELL,  H.  J.  Gloucestershire  [BngUmd]  Notes.  Jour.  Botany  57:350-353. 
1919. — ^The  paper  consists  of  critical  notes  on  the  distribution  of  about  30  species  in  Glouce8te^ 
shire. — K.  M,  Wiegand, 

1525.  Thompson,  H.  S.  Buphrasia  hlrtella  Jord.  Jour.  Botany  58:  25.  1920.— Further 
notes  on  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Britain.  This  is  supplementary  to  the  author's 
paper  in  Jour.  Botany,  Dec,  1919. — K.  M.  Wiegand. 

1526.  Walus,  Anthony,,  edited  by  C.  E.  Salmon.  Pembrokeshire  and  Caimarthensliire 
plants  [Wales].  Jour.  Botany  57:  345-350.  1919. — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  life  of  Wallib. 
The  paper  consists  mainly  of  notes  on  the  distribution  of  a  large  number  of  species  in  varioui 
families.    Those  from  the  two  counties,  are  listed  separately. — K.  M,  Wiegand, 

1527.  Wbatherbt,  C.  A.  An  omission  in  the  preliminary  list  of  New  Bngland  Ranuncu- 
laceae.  Rhodora  21 :  104.  1919. — In  the  list  of  New  England  Ranunculaceae  (published  in 
Rhodora  20: 182.  1918)  the  one  New  England  record  for  Cimicifuga  racemosa  (L.)  NrUL, 
var.  diasecta  Gray  was  omitted.  The  plant  in  question  was  collected  by  E.  H.  Eambs  at 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1893. — James  P.  Poole. 

1528.  WiNSLOw,  E.  J.  Wllloughby  Lake,  Vt.,  a  candidate  for  the  title  of  "Richest  fern 
locality."  Amer.  Fern  Jour.  9: 107-109  1919.— ^he  Willoughby  list,  containing  35  species, 
is  compared  with  the  lists  of  three  other  localities;  27  species  are  common  to  all  four  locali- 
ties, and  the  combined  lists  contain  only  40  species,  which  is  only  6  less  than  the  list  for  all 
New  England  and  New  York,  north  of  Connecticut. — F.  C.  Anderson. 

1529.  WooDWABD,  R.  W.  Some  Connecticut  plants.  Rhodora  21: 114-116.  1919.~T1m 
writer  reports  what  appears  to  be  PhUoiria  angustifolia  (Muhl.)  Britton  growing  in  brackish 
water  near  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut.  He  could  find  no  printed  record  of  its  previous  occurrence 
in  brackish  water.  Lophotocarpus  spongiosus  is  also  reported  as  growing  quite  abundantly  at 
one  station  in  the  same  town.  It  was  previously  reported  as  of  rare  occurrence  there.  Other 
plants  which  the  author  reports  as  having  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  state  are  Panicwm 
virgaium  cubense,  Elymus  riparius,  Carex  glaticodea,  Eriocatdon  Parkeri,  Aetaea  rubra  negleda, 
Aquilegia  canadensis  flaviflora,  and  Epilobium  molle. — James  P.  Poole. 
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1530.  Anonticoub.  Brazil  wood.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1920:  79-80.  1920  — 
Notes  on  Haematoxylon  hrasilettOf  the  wood  of  which  was  formerly  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  Notes  are  given  also  on  Caesdlpinia  bahamensiSf  the  wood  of  which  furnishes  & 
similar  dyestuff. — E.  Mead  Wilcox. 

1531.  Anontmoub.  Helgelands  Skogselskab.  [Report  from  the  Forestry  Association  at 
Helgoland,  Norway.]  Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  28: 129-130.  1920.— The  writer  relates  the  inteiest- 
ing  fact  that  Norway  spruce,  which  had  been  planted  out  on  the  wind-swept  dunes  near  the 
sea,  had  developed  laterally  only  during  the  first  years,  as  if  to  gain  protection  to  the  roots. 
After  some  years  the  trees  at  once  began  to  assume  their  usual  height  growth. — J.  A.  Larsen. 


1532.  Anonticoub.  The  new  flagstaff  at  Kew.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919: 39^ 
399.  PL  li'lS.  1919.— The  new  flagstaff  is  214  feet  high  and  made  from  a  400-year-old  tree 
of  Pseudotsuga  dougkisii  from  Canada. — E.  Mead  Wilcox. 

1533.  Anonymous.  [Reports  from  the  forest  associations  in  different  parts  of  the  ooantij 
[Norway].    Tidsskr.  Skogbruk  28: 120-132.    1920. 
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1634.  Anontmoxts.  Timber  depletion  and  the  answer.  A  summary  of  the  report  on  tim- 
ber depletion  and  related  subjects  prepared  in  response  to  senate  resolution  311.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  112.  16  p.  1920.~Disous8ion  of  forest  resources  of  the  United  States, 
yesterday  and  today,  and  suggestions  for  a  national  forest  policy  which  is  needed  to  meet  the 
timber  depletion  situation. — L.  R,  Hesler, 

1535.  Babtlett,  H.  H.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  Arenga  saccharifera  in  Asahan, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  155-165.  PL  9-6.  1919.— 
See  Hot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1892. 

1536.  BiBTTS,  H.  S.  How  lumber  is  graded.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Giro.  64.  99  p., 
9  fig.  1920. — ^A  discussion  and  explanation  of  hardwood  and  softwood  lumber  grading, 
accompanied  by  descriptions  of  typical  rules. — L.  R,  Hesler, 

1537.  Cablson,  K.  A.  The  growing  of  mine  props  on  the  ffigh  Veld.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric. 
Union  of  South  Africa  1 :  261-270.  1920.— A  low  grade  quality  of  timber  can  be  used  for  mine 
props,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  plant  the  most  rapidly  growing  species 
which  supply  a  timber  of  suffi  cient  strength.  To  meet  these  requirements  the  principal  species 
used  are  Euccdyptua  viminali8f  E,  rosircUaf  E,  Maidenii,  E.  globulus  and  E,  sideroxylan; 
sylvicultural  notes  are  given  on  each  of  these  species.  The  cost  of  planting  and  maintenance 
is  discussed,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  are  undoubtedly  good  prospects  for  afforestation  con- 
ducted on  sound  lines. — E,  M.  Doidge, 

1538.  Clinton,  G.  P.,  and  Flobbnod  A.  McCobmick.  Infection  eiperiments  of  Pinus 
strobus  with  Cronartium  rlbicola.  Connecticut  (New  Haven)  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  214: 
428-459.     PL  97-49.    1916-1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  225. 

1539.  Cbbvost,  C,  and  C.  Lemari£.  Plantes  et  produits  fllamenteuz  et  textiles  de 
I'lndochine.  [Fiber-  and  textile-producing  plants  of  Indo-China.]  Bull.  Econ.  Indochina 
22:  675-709.  19  pL  1919.  Ibid.  23:  45-71.  4  pL  1920.— This  is  another  contribution  to 
this  series  covering  in  detail  chiefly  the  bast-fiber  producing  plants  of  the  Leguminosae, 
Bialvaoeae,  Tiliaceae,  Sterculiaoeae,  and  Linaceae,  as  well  as  those  fibers  especially  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. — E,  D.  Merrill, 

1540.  Dixon,  Hbnbt  H.  Bftahogany  and  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  different  kinds  by 
their  microscopic  characters.  Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  15:431-486.  it  pL  1918. — See 
Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  385. 

1541.  Dotlb,  Joseph.  Observations  on  the  morphology  of  Larix  leptolepsis.  Scu  Proo. 
Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  15:  310-327.    i  pL    I918.--See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  386. 

1542.  Habvbt,  LbRot  H.  Some  phytogeographlcal  observations  in  Lake  County,  Michigan* 
Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  213-217.    1919. 

1543.  Hablund,  Ovb.  Skogvilrdieme.  [Forest  valuation  and  taxation.]  Tidsskr/Skog- 
bruk  28: 120-123.    1920. 

1544.  Hbnbt,  Augustinb,  and  Maboabet  G.  Flood.  The  Douglas  firs:  a  botanical  and 
ailvicultural  study  of  the  various  species  of  Pseudotsuga.  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  B,  35:  67-90. 
PL  li-14'.  1920. — ^The  genus  Pseudotsuga  is  divided  into  seven  species  and  one  variety  as 
follows:  (1)  P.  dauglasii  (Carriere)  {iaxifolia  Britton),  Pacific  coast  of  North  Amer.;  P. 
dauglasii  var.  caesia  (Schwerin),  northern  Rocky  Mts.;  (2)  P.  glauca  (Mayr),  Rocky  Mts., 
Colorado  and  Mexico;  (3)  P.  macrocarpa  (Mayr),  southern  California;  (4)  P.  japonica 
(Beissner),  Japan;  (5)  P.  siner^is  (Dode),  N.  E.  Yunnan,  China;  (6)  P.  forrestii  (Craib.), 
W.  Yunnan,  China;  (7)  P.  wUsoniana  (Hayata),  Formosa. — Botanical  characteristics,  range, 
and  sise  of  each  spec'es  are  given,  followed  by  detailed  discussion  of  silvical  and  botanical 
differences  between  the  Oregon  and  Colorado  species.    Measurements  of  the  two  species  in 
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British  plantations  show  that  while  the  fonner  'Vhen  grown  in  dense  plantations  surpasMS 
all  other  species  in  yield  of  timber/'  the  latter  ''is  healthy  enough  but  it  is  of  no  commercial 
value  for  planting." — ^Differences  in  microscopical  leaf  structure  in  the  various  q>eciei  are 
indicated  with  the  aid  of  typical  cross  section  drawings.  As  final  proof  of  the  specific  rank  of 
Paeudotauga  glaticaf  results  of  distillation  experiments  with  leaves  of  this  tree  and  of  P. 
iaxifolia  from  British  plantations  are  given.  Oil  from  the  Oregon  species  contains  appreci- 
able amounts  of  the  fragrant  geraniolf  chief  constituent  of  Indian  palmarosa  oil  and  present 
in  citronella  oil,  otto  of  roses,  lemon  oil,  etc.,  hitherto  reported  as  a  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
some  species  of  Callitriaj  or  "Cypress  Pines"  of  Australia,  but  not  from  other  conifers. 
This  oil,  which  is  said  to  give  the  peculiarly  pleasant  odor  to  the  leaves  of  Oregon  Douglai 
fir,  is  not  found  in  the  Colorado  variety.  Oil  of  the  latter  species  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  pinene,  which  constituent  is  not  found  in  the  Oregon  species.  An  interesting  analogy  ii 
pointed  out  in  the  distribution,  size  of  cones,  and  difference  in  oil  content  of  the  varietiei  of 
Douglas  fir  and  Western  Yellow  Pine. — Woodbridge  Metccdf. 

1545.  JuDD,  C.  S.  The  Australian  red  cedar.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  17: 57-59. 
1  pi.  1920. — An  account  of  the  successful  introduction  of  Cedrela  AtistrcUis  in  Hawaii,  withi 
general  description  of  its  appearance,  silvical  characters,  and  economic  uses.  Because  of 
its  ease  of  propagation,  rapid  growth,  and  valuable  wood  products,  it  gives  great  promise  as 
one  of  the  future  timber-producing  trees  of  the  territory.  The  plate  shows  an  Australiao 
red  cedar,  measuring  30  feet  in  height,  4}  inches  d.b.h.,  two  years  and  nine  months  from  * 
planting. — Stanley  Cotdier. 

1546.  JuDD,  C.  S.  Division  of  Forestry.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  16:  6-9.  1919.- 
In  addition  to  the  routine  report  for  December,  1918,  the  establishment  and  location  of  six 
new  forest  reserves,  aggregating  41 ,355  acres  is  given.  This  gives  a  present  total  area  of  foreit 
reserves  in  the  Territory  of  814,926  acres,  of  which  554,842  acres  is  government  land.— iStoa^ 
Coulter, 

1547.  JuDD,  C.  S.  Bucalypttts  plantation.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  16:20-21 
1919. — 'The  object  of  the  plantation  was  to  secure  data  as  to  the  habit,  form,  rate  of  growth, 
and  relative  value  under  local  conditions  of  species  of  Eucalyptus  supposed  to  be  of  economic 
importance  that  are  as  yet  but  little  known  in  Hawaii."  The  conditions  were  not  favorable 
for  best  growth  and  development  and  the  test  was  an  endurance  rather  than  a  growth  test 
Eighteen  species  were  planted,  measurements  being  made  at  five  years  growth,  both  of  diame 
ter  and  height.  Of  the  species  used,  the  Black  butt  (E,  pUtdaria)  made  the  best  showinf, 
producing  an  equivalent  of  4}  cords  per  acre  in  five  years.  Other  species  making  a  fair  shov- 
ing were  E,  gamphocephalaf  E.  muellerianay  and  E.  Sieberiana,  which  produced  an  eqniTa- 
lent  yield  of  3.42  to  3.62  cords  per  acre  for  five  years.  Measurements  are  to  be  continued  at  fitc 
year  intervals. — Stanley  Coulter. 

1548.  JuDD,  C.  S.  Forestry  in  Hawaii.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  16:271-299. 
1919. — ^A  series  of  3  lectures  delivered  at  the  short  course  for  plantation  men  at  the  College 
of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  The  subjects  treated  are  "The  Beneficial  £}ffects  of  Forests,"  'The 
Native  Hawaiian  Forests,"  and  "Methods  of  Forest  Protection."  Admirably  adapted  to 
Hawaiian  needs. — Stanley  Coulter, 

1549.  JuDD,  C.  S.  The  koa  tree.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  17:  30-35.  PI.  5.  1930- 
— ^The  g^nus  Acacia,  to  which  the  Koa  belongs,  is  represented  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  three 
species,  one  of  which,  A.  Koa,  has  two  varieties.  Acacia  Koa  is  the  familiar  form  and  ii 
found  on  all  of  the  islands.  The  other  species  and  varieties  are  less  common  and  of  moie 
or  less  restricted  distribution.  General  descriptions  of  the  forms  are  given  and  the  poiobk 
origin  and  economic  uses  are  discussed.  At  one  time  the  Hawaiians  used  Koa  wood  for 
canoes,  surf  boards,  paddles,  and  spears,  as  well  as  for  house  timber.  Very  few  Koa  eanoei 
are  now  made  since  the  large  trees  suitable  for  their  construction  have  almost  entirely  diail^ 
peared.  The  chief  present  value  of  the  Koa  tree  is  not  as  a  lumber  producer,  but  as  a  tree 
for  a  cover  forest  on  mountain  slopes.  It  is  also  a  suitable  tree  for  reforesting  denuded  areai 
where  good  drainage  and  favorable  soil  conditions  obtain.— ^totiZey  Coulter, 
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1550.  JuDD,  G.  S.  The  kukul  or  candlenut  tree.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  16:  222- 
223.  PL  L  1919. — This  Euphorbiaceous  tree  (Aleurites  moluccana  (L)  Willd.)  was  prob* 
ably  introduced  into  Hawaii  by  the  natives  many  years  ago  from  Kahiki.  They  depended 
for  their  illumination  upon  its  oily  nuts,  and  from  the  juice  of  the  fleshy  covering  of  the  green 
fruit  secured  the  black  dye  with  which  they  tatooed  their  skins.  .The  Kukui  is  the  distinguish- 
ing tree  in  the  forest  t3rpe  which  is  found  from  approximately  1000  to  2000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  tree  is  singularly  free  from  serious  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  although  the 
white,  light,  soft  wood  rots  very  readily  and  is  not  at  all  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil. — 
Stanley  Coulter, 

1551.  JuDD,  C.  S.  Lands  in  forest  reserves,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  April  1, 1919.  Hawaiian 
Forester  and  Agric.  16:  89-100.  1919. — The  significance  of  forestry  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
can  be  best  appreciated  by  a  summary  of  the  acreage  of  lands  in  forest  reserves  in  the  dif- 
ferent islands.  Kauai  has  148,213  acres;  Oahu,  67,933;  Molokaie,  44,674;  Mani,  121,128;  and 
Hawaii,'^436,791— a  total  of  818,739  &cTea,'-Stanley  Coulter. 

1552.  JuDD,  C.  S.  The  Makiki  nursery.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  17: 124-126. 
1920. — ^An  interesting  and  compact  sketch  is  given  of  the  plan  and  output  of  this  nursery 
located  in  Makiki  VaUey,  Honolulu.  The  annual  average  distribution  of  tree  seedlings  for 
the  past  seven  years  has  exceeded  350,000.  Attention  is  also  given  to  ornamental  shrubs  and 
vines. — Stanley  Coulter, 

r  1553.  JuDD,  C.  S.  Original  algaroba  tree  gone.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  16: 308- 
310.  £  pi.  1919. — Notes  the  destruction,  due  to  city  improvement,  on  October  23,  1919,  of 
the  algaroba  tree  planted  by  Father  Bachelot  in  December,  1828,  in  the  Catholic  mission 
grounds.  ^Terhaps  no  other  tree  in  the  world  has  had  such  a  remarkably  history  or  has  been 
responsible  for  greater  benefits  than  this  original  algaroba,  from  which  there  have  been 
established  on  the  shores  throughout  these  islands  forests  which  cover  approximately  90,000 
acres,  now  producing  an  annual  crop  of  about  30,000  cores  of  excellent  fuel,  over  $100,000 
worth  of  honey,  and  an  enormous  yield  of  beans  which  furnish  a  valuable  fattening  food  for 
stock  at  a  time  when  the  long,  dry  summer  has  exhausted  the  grass  supply. — Stanley  Coulter, 

1554.  JuDD,  C.  S.  A  volume  table  for  algaroba.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  16:  64r-66. 
1919. — The  algaroba  (Proaopis  juliflora  D.  C.)  introduced  into  Hawaii  in  1828  has  since  spread 
over  approximately  80,000  acres  of  what  was  formerly  waste  or  poor  grazing  land.  The  wood 
is  used  largely  for  fuel  and  has  therefore  a  high  economic  value.  The  table,  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  preliminary,  is  based  on  the  measurement  of  19  trees  in  the  Punahou 
district.  Whether  it  will  apply  to  the  scattered  algaroba  tracts  on  the  Island  is  yet  to  be 
determined.— iStan2ey  Coulter, 

1555.  JuDD,  C.  S.  The  wiliwili  tree.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  17:  9&-97.  B  pi, 
1920. — The  wiliwili  belongs  to  the  genus  Erythrina  and  is  represented  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
by  the  single  species  E,  monoaperma.  It  occurs  in  clumps  or  as  individuals  up  to  1500  feet 
elevation  in  the  hottest  and  driest  districts  on  the  leeside  of  all  of  the  islands.  The  tree  is 
probably  best  known  because  of  its  wood,  which  is  the  lightest  of  any  of  the  Island  trees. 
It  is  also  characterized  by  its  wealth  of  crimson  blossoms,  which  make  it  worthy  of  cultivation 
as  an  ornamental. — Stanley  Coulter, 

1556.  Kaubin,  W.  Skogplantningen  i  Frankrike.  [Forest  planting  in  France.]  Tidskr. 
Skogbruk  28 :  97-108.  9  pi,  1920.— Plantings  made  in  the  French  war  zone  by  the  Norwegian 
government. — J,  A,  Larsen, 

1557.  KoRSTiAN,  Clarence  F.  Native  vegetation  as  a  criterion  of  site.  Plant  World 
22:  253-261.  1919. — The  author  presents  a  general  discussion  of  methods  of  site  determina- 
tion, and  suggests  that  no  one  criterion  should  be  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  other  criteria. 
He  urges  that  more  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  indicator  significance  of  native 
shrubby  and  herbaceous  vegetation  in  classifying  forest  lands,  and  in  selecting  suitable  sites 
for  reforestation  work. — Charles  A,  Shull, 
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1558.  EoTSB,  J.  J.  Wood-cluuxoal  and  iti  nuuiisltctiire.  South  African  Jour.  Indut 
3:423-437.    1920. 

1559.  LovxjOT,  P.  S.  Vaxms  vs.  forests.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann,  R^t.  21:201-212. 
1919. — ^The  writer  gives  in  a  general  way  the  condition  of  the  228,509,000  acres  of  logged-off 
land  in  the  United  States  to-day.  It  has  been  the  custom,  especially  in  Michigan  and  otber 
lake  states,  to  attempt  to  replace  all  cut-over  forest  lands  with  farms.  The  unscrupuloos- 
ness  of  the  professional  coloniser  and  the  inability  of  the  home  seeker  to  foresee  conditioos  htf 
caused  4,000,000  acres  of  land,  or  100,000  farms,  to  be  abandoned.  The  writer  suggests  thifi 
an  analysis  be  made  of  each  cut-over  region  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  area  shoold 
be  used  for  general  farming,  gracing,  fruit  growing,  or  reforesting.  The  real  farm  and  the 
real  forest  need  not  overli^).  The  writer  further  emphasises  the  general  forest  conditiooi 
of  to-day  and  the  urgent  need  for  the  reforesting  of  the  logged-off,  idle  lands. — H.  C.  Fms^ 

1560.  Rock,  Joseph  F.  One  government  forest.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  16: 3M0. 
PLS.    1919. 

1561.  Wbbnbr,  J.  Stipendieberetning.  [Report  from  a  travelling  fellowship.]  Tidnkz. 
Skogbruk  28: 108-117.  1920. — Observations  on  plantations  and  forest  conditions  near 
Bergen  and  Stavanger  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway. — J,  A,  Larsen. 

1562.  Young,  L.  J.  A  study  in  the  difference  in  soil  requirements  of  pine  and  sprocs. 
Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21:  219-221.  1919. — This  article  points  out  the  importsoM 
in  forest  plantings  of  a  proper  consideration  of  site  condition  and  species  to  be  planted. 
In  the  Saginaw  Forest  there  is  an  area  where  spruce  has  been  making  a  poor  growth  for  15 
years.  The  surface  soil  has  been  badly  washed  and  is  also  very  poor  in  the  necessary  ele- 
ments. This  is  taken  as  the  reason  for  the  unusually  poor  tree  growth.  Pine  is  said*to  demand 
less  from  a  soil  in  order  to  make  the  same  growth ;  so  pine  was  planted  some  4  years  ago  am<»g 
the  spruce.  Since  pine  trees  grow  rela.tively  slowly  during  the  first  5  years,  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  time  in  this  experiment  to  show  how  well  they  can  do;  but  the  Scotch  pine 
averages  a  foot  taller  in  4  years  than  the  spruce  in  15  years.  The  Scotch  pine  is  more  adapt- 
able, therefore,  for  this  site  and  should  have  been  planted  originally.  Other  species  of  pise 
were  planted  also.  More  complete  results  will  be  forthcoming  in  4  or  5  years;  more  de&iite 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these. — R.  P,  Hibhard. 
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G.  H.  Shull,  Ediior 
J.  P.  Kellt,  A99i9tcmi  Ediior 

1563.  Abidin,  J.  Pferdezucht  und  Pferderassen  im  osmanischen  Reich.  [Horse  breed- 
ing and  the  breeds  of  horses  in  the  Turldsh  Empire.]  Flugschr.  Deutsch.  Ges.  f.  Zachtimga- 
kunde  42: 1-31.  J^7  fig,  1918. — ^This  paper  goes  briefly  into  the  history  of  military  hone 
breeding  m  Turkey  and  describes  the  breeds  of  horses  found  in  the  Old  Turkish  Empire. 
The  sub-breeds  of  the  Arab  horse,  the  customs  connected  with  horse  breeding,  and  the  Uiisfi 
held  by  the  Arabs  in  regard  to  heredity  are  discussed  in  most  detail. — SmoaU  Wright. 

1564.  Adamson,  R.  W.  The  Bartram  oak.  Sci.  Amer.  122:301.  1920. — Confirmatory 
comment  on  Abthxtr  Hollick's  article,  'The  story  of  the  Bartram  Oak,''  Sci.  Amer.  121: 
422.  1919.  'Trom  time  inmiemorial"  conmion  conmient  in  the  South,  where  these  hetero- 
phyllous oaks  are  abundant,  is  that  they  are  willow  oak  X  red  oak  hybrids*  Natural  progoy 
of  southern  heterophyllous  oak  shows  large  numbers  of  classes  baaed  on  leaf  fonn.  [See 
Hot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  615.]—^.  Ben  HiU. 

1565.  Akxrman,  a.  Speltlike  bud-sports  in  common  wheat.  Hereditasl:  116-127.  9 
fig.  1920. — Two  spikes  were  chimaeras,  conditioned  by  a  speltoid  heteroxygote  and  its  corre- 
sponding normal  t3rpe,  of  which  the  latter  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  spikes,  while  the 
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speltoid  only  formed  the  epidennis  of  one  side  of  the  spikes.  Consequently  all  the  seeds  gave 
typieal  plants  only.  In  a  third  chiiraera-spike  the  speltoid  component  seems  to  have  given 
rise  only  to  part  of  the  epidermis  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spike,  while  in  the  development  of 
the  upper  part  the  typical  epidermis  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  the  speltoid.  A  fourth 
spike  had  the  outer  glumes  on  the  four  lowest  spikelets  on  each  side  of  the  raehis  quite  typical 
and  distended  on  the  one  side  of  the  spikelets,  while  on  the  other  side  they  were  speltoid. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  all  the  outer  glumes  were  of  the  speltoid  type.  From  the  seeds 
situated  nearest  the  typical  outer  glumes  in  the  8  lowest  spikelets  5  typical  plants  were 
obtained  in  all.  The  others  gave  speltoids  and  the  normal  type.  The  progeny  of  the  normals 
were  all  normals.  The  plants  originating  from  the  speltoids  showed  segregation  into  spel- 
toid heterozygotes  identical  with  the  parent  plants,  and  plants  of  the  normal  type  in  the 
ratio  1: 1  (Gf.  Nilsson-Ehle,  Bot.  Not.  I9I7).  The  plant  in  question  may  be  a  real  chimaera 
largely  made  up  of  a  speltoid  heterozygote  together  with  two  sectors  of  the  normal  type  of 
at  least  two  cell  layers  in  thickness. — K.  V,  Ossian  Dahlgren, 

1566.  Amend,  F.  Untersuchungen  fiber  flamischen  Roggen  unter  besonderer  Berflck- 
sichtung  des  veredelten  flitmischen  Landsroggen  und  seiner  Ztichtung.  [Investigations  on  Flem- 
ish rye  with  special  reference  to  improved  varieties  and  their  breeding.]  Landw.  JahrbQch. 
52^-6I4-669.  1919. — Original  Flemish  ''land-rye"  (Landroggen)  subjected  to  breeding  since 
1903  in  maritime  climate  of  western  Flanders.  From  1903  to  1909  mass  selection  of  heads  was 
practised,  but  beginning  in  1909  plant  selection.  Work  interrupted  by  war.  The  fine  quali- 
ties of  the  ''land-rye"  resulted.  Certain  correlations  are  pointed  out.  Uniform  head  of 
medium  thickness  and  green  grains  are  given  by  author  as  desirable  qualities  to  breed  for. 
[From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht.  7:  112.    Dec.  1919.] — J,  P.  Kdly. 

1567.  Anontmous.  Ten  week  stock  and  doubling.  *  Florists  Exch.  50: 159.  July  24, 
1920. — There  is  little  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  Germans  have  a  secret  enabling 
them  to  produce  strains  of  stocks  yielding  80  per  cent  or  over  of  doubles.  Because  of  scarcity 
of  seed  due  to  the  war,  English  and  French  growers  started  raising  their  own  seed.  French 
had  already  proved  they  could  produce  strains  yielding  a  high  percentage  of  doubles.  Ex- 
periments carried  on  by  staff  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society  showed  that  higher  percentage 
of  doubles  was  produced  by  more  vigorous  plants,  but  this  met  disapproval.  In  Scotland 
the  strain  Midlothian  yielded  more  doubles  with  age.  However,  it  was  found  that  a  strain 
bred  for  doubleness  will  through  its  singles  continue  to  produce  doubles  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. French  pot-saved  seed  and  English  open-ground  seed  were  planted  in  the  open,  the 
French  strain  producing  a  much  higher  percentage  and  superior  quality  of  doubles.  Single- 
flowered  plants  of  the  white-flowered  double-growing  French  strain  varied  but  slightly  as  to 
flower  characters,  but  markedly  in  seed-pod  cjharaoters.  Some  plants  had  long,  thin,  easy- 
thrashing  pods,  others  short,  thick,  hard-thrashing  pods.  Thin  pods  are  believed  to  give  rise 
to  mostly  singles;  thick  ones  to  mostly  doubles.  Five  hundred  progeny  from  an  extra  long, 
thin-podded  plant  gave  only  2  doubles,  while  progeny  from  short-podded  plants  gave  as  high 
proportion  of  doubles  as  best  pot-saved  seeds. — Francena  R,  Meyer, 

1568.  ANONTMons.  Biometric  and  eugenic  laboratories  at  University  College,  London. 
Science  52:  30-31.  July  9,  1920. — At  this  institution  there  has  been  added  to  the  Drapers' 
Company  Biometric  Laboratory  and  the  Galton  Laboratory  for  National  Eugenics,  a  third 
building  provided  by  Sir  Hbbbest  Bartlbtt.  This  last  is  superbly  equipped  with  museums, 
lecture  theater,,  laboratory  rooms,  and  apparatus. — Merle  C.  CovXler, 

1569.  Angntmous.  [Rev.  of  Anthont,  Stephen,  and  Habrt  V.  Hablan.  Germination 
of  barley  pollen.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18:  525-536.  B  pi,  $  fig,  Feb.  16,  1920.— [See  Bot.  Absts. 
5,  Entries  949  and  1449.]    Card.  Chron.  68: 103.    Aug.  28,  1920. 

1570.  Anontmous.  [German  rev.  of  Backhouse,  W.  O.  The  inheritance  of  glume  length 
in  Trittcnm  polonicum.  A  case  of  zygotic  inhibition.  Jour.  Genetics  7: 125-133.  Feb., 
1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  211;  3,  Entry  2157.)]  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  7:  206.  June, 
1920. 
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1571.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Babtlbtt,  H.  H.  The  status  of  the  mutatkn  ibnq 
with  especial  reference  to  Oenothera.  Amer.  Nat.  1916:513-529.  1916.]  Zeitschr.  Yhn- 
asenzucht.  7:  207-209.     June,  1920. 

1572.  Anonymous.  (German  rev.  of  Becker.  Serologische  Untersuchiingen  tof  ka 
Gebiete  von  Pflanzenbau  and  Pflanzenzucht.  (Serological  investigations  in  the  realms  of 
horticulture  and  plant  breeding.)  Landwirtsch.  Jahrb.  53:  245-276.  1919.]  Zeitaehr. 
Pflanzenzucht.  7:  209.    June,  1920. 

1573.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Beijerinck,  M.  W.  Deenzymtheorie  dereffeHjk- 
heid.  (The  enzyme  theory  of  heredity.)  Kon.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam  25^:  1231.  1917. 
See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  1166.    3,  Entry  433.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzensucht.  6: 186.    Dec.,  Idli 

1574.  Anonymous.  (German  rev.  of:  Brotheston,  Wilbeb,  Jr.,  and  H.  H.  Babtuett. 
Cell  measurement  as  an  aid  in  the  analysis  of  quantitative  variation.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot  5: 193- 
206.  ifig.  April,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  865.)]  Zeitschr.  Pflanaenzucht  7:309. 
June,  1920. 

1575.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Cohen-Stuart,  C.  P.  A  hmsis  for  tea  selectkn. 
Bull.  Jarb.  Bot.  Buitenzorg.  m,  1 :  193-320.  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1469.}]  Zeit- 
schr. Pflanzenzucht.  7:  209.    June,  1920. 

1576.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Correns,  C.  Fortsetzung  der  Versuche  zv 
eiperimentellen  Verschlebung  des  GeschlechtsverhXltnisse.  (Conttnuation  of  the  attesft 
to  eiperimentally  shift  the  sez  ratio.)  Sitz.-Ber.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin  1918:  1175- 
1200.  Sfig,  1918.]  (See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1636.)  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  7: 209.  June, 
1920. 

1577.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Correns,  C.  Zur  Kenntnis  einfacher  mendelnder 
fiastarde.  I.  Die  Unterscheidung  der  pilulifera-Homozygoten  und  der  Heterozygotes  des 
Bastardes  Urtica  pilulifera  Dodartii.  II.  Mirabilis  jalapa  zantha  and  ihre  Bastarde.  IE 
Urtica  urens  peraurea.  (Contributions  to  knowledge  of  simple  Mendelian  hybrids.  L  The 
distinguishing  of  pilulifera-homozygotes  and  the  heterozygotes  of  the  hybrid  Urtica  pUvlifoi 
Dodartii.  II.  Mirabilis  jali^  peraurea.)  Sitzungsber.  k.  Preuss  Akad.  Wiss.  1918: 221-26S. 
1918.     (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  1184.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  6:  186.    Dec,  1918. 

1578.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Correns,  C.  Vererbungsversuche  mit  bimtblit- 
trigen  Sippen.  I.  Capsellabursa-pastoris  albo variabilis  und  chlorina.  (Genetical  studies vi^ 
variegated  races.  I.  Capsella  bursa-pastoris  albovariabilis  and  chlorina.)  Sitzungsber.  E. 
Akad.  Wiss.  Wien  34:  585-610.  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  551.)]  Zeitschr.  PflameB- 
zucht.  7:210.    June,  1920. 

1579.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Drude,  C.  Erfahrungen  bei  Kreuzungsrersodiei 
mit  Cucurbita  Pepo.  (Ezperiences  in  crossing  ezperiments  with  Cucurbita  Pepo.)  Ber. 
Deutsch.  Bot.  Ges.  35:  25-57.  /  pi.  1918.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  6:-187-188.  Det, 
1918. 

1580.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Edler,  W.  Die  Verzweigung  der  AckerboloK. 
(Branching  of  field  beans.)  FOhlings  Landwirtsch.  Zeit.  1919:  441  450.  1919.]  Zeitselff 
Pflanzenzucht.  7:  210.    June,  1920. 

1581.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Emerson,  R.  A.  Genetical  studies  of  yukgttd 
pericarp  in  maize.  Genetics  2: 1-35.  1917.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7: 210-212.  hj»i 
1920. 

1582.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Everest,  A.  Recent  chemical  investigitioiisof the 
anthocyan  pigments  and  their  bearing  upon  the  production  of  these  pigments  in  plants.  J^- 
Genetics  4:361-367.    1915.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht.  6: 188-189.    Dec.,  1918. 
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1583.  Anontmous.  [German  rev.  of:  Fbuwibth,  G.  Selection  in  pure  lines.  Jour, 
leredity  8: 90-94.    /  fig.    1907.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  6: 189.    Dec.,  1918. 

1584.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Fbuwibth,  G.  Die  Soatenanerkennung.  (Seed 
ecognition.)  ISi  p.,  66  fig.  Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1918.]  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  6: 198. 
)ec.,  1918. 

1585.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Frxtwirth,  G.  Handbuch  der  landwirtschaft- 
Ichen  Pflanzenztichtungen.  II.  Die  Ziichtang  von  Mais,  Fotterriiben  and  anderen  Rtiben, 
>elpflanzen  and  Grttsem.  (Handbook  of  agricultural  plant  breeding.  II.  The  breeding  of 
oaize,  fodder  beets  and  other  roots,  oil  plants  and  grasses.)  Srd  ed.,  $6$  p.,  60  fig,  P.  Parey: 
^rlin,  1918.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  6: 198-199.    Dec.,  1918. 

1586.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Fbuwibth,  G.  Handbuch  der  landwirtschaft- 
Ichen  Pflanzenziichtung.  3.  Die  Ztichtung  von  Kartofifel,  Erdbime,  Lein,  Hanf,  Tabak, 
lopfen,  Buchweizen,  Hiilsenfrflchtem  und  kleeartigen  Futterpflanzen.  (Handbook  of  agri- 
ultural  plant  breeding.  3.  The  breeding  of  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  flax,  hemp,  to- 
Micco,  hops,  buckwheat,  legumes  and  clover-like  forage  plants.)  Srd  ed.,  $40  p.,  35  fig.  P. 
'arey:  Berlin,  1919.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzacht.  7:  222-223.    June,  1920. 

1587.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Hansen,  W.  Gedanken  fiber  Organisation  und 
Lrbeitserspamis  in  der  Pflanzenzucht.  (Thoughts  on  organization  and  labor-saving  in  plant 
iteeding.)  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1918:  261-262.  1918.]  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  6: 189. 
>ec.,  1918. 

1588.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Habbis,  L.  The  application  of  correlation  formulae 
0  Hie  problem  of  varietal  differences  in  disease  resistance:  data  from  the  Vermont  ezperi- 
aents  with  potatoes.  Amer.  Nat.  51:238-244.  1917.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzacht.  6:189. 
>ec.,  1918. 

1589.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  HbomIdko,  J.  Die  Variabilitttt  der  Nachkonunen- 
chaft  derselben  Futterrflbenmutter  in  der  1.  Generation.  (The  variability  of  progenies  of  the 
ame  mother  beet  in  the  first  generation.)  Zeitschr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen  42:  581-601. 
918.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzacht.  6: 189-190.    Dec,  1918. 

1590.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Johannsbn,  W.  Arftlicheten  i  historisk  och  ez- 
erimentell  belysning.  (Heredity  in  historical  and  es^rimental  light.)  viii  +  SI87  p.,  69  fig. 
918.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  6: 199.    Dec,  1918. 

• 

1591.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Kalt,  B.  Der  Begriff  "Originalsaatgut"  und  seine 
inwendung  bei  der  Ztichtungsanerkennung.  (The  concept  "Original  seed"  and  its  application 
a  the  recognition  of  breeding.)  Fuhlings  Landwirtsch.  Zeit.  1919:  460-471.  1919.]  Zeitschr. 
^anzenzQcht.  7:  213.    June,  1920. 

1502.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Kibsslino,  L.  ttber  eine  Mutation  |n  einer  reinen 
inie  von  Hordeum  distichum  L.  (On  a  mutation  in  a  pure  line  of  Hordeum  distichum  L.) 
leitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  19: 145-159.  June,  1918.]  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  6: 
90.    Dec,  1918. 

1593.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Kisssuno,  L.  Einige  besondere  Fillle  Yon  chloro- 
hylldefekten  Gersten.  (Several  special  cases  of  barley,  defective  in  chlorophyll.)  Zeitschr. 
Qdukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  19:160-176.  June,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  263.)] 
leitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  6: 190.    Dec,  1920. 

1594.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Eiessuno,  L.  11.  Bericht  der  Bajrrischen  Landes- 
aslBUchtanstalt  in  Wethenstei^han  (1914-1918).  (11th  report  of  the  Bavarian  Seed-bneding 
Mlltutton  in  Wettienstephaa  (1914-1918) ).  Landw.  Jahrb.  f.  Bayem  1919: 1-178.  1919.] 
Seitseht.  Pfla^ensftohi.  7:  219^4.    June,  1920. 
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1595.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Love,  H.  H.,  and  W.  T.  Cbaig.  Smtll  gnii 
investigations.  Jour.  Heredity  9:67-76.  Feb.,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entiy  37.)] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenxucht.  7:  215.    June,  1920. 

1596.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Lovb,  H.  H.,  and  W.  T.  Craig.  The  syntMc 
production  of  wild  wheat  forms.  Jour.  Heredity  10:  51-^.  1  pi.,  9  fig,  Feb.,  1919.  @ee 
Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1012.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanxenzucht.  7:  215-216.     June,  1920. 

1597.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Lovb,  H.  H.,  and  W.  T.  Cbaig.  Fertile  wheat-rfe 
hybrids.  Jour.  Heredity  10: 195-207.  11  fig.  May,  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflansensucht.  7:216. 
June,  1920. 

1598.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Love,  H.  H.,  and  A.  C.  Fbaser.  The  inheritnce 
of  the  weak  awn  in  certain  Avena  crosses.  Amer.  Nat.  51 :  481-493.  £  fi^f,  1917.  (See  Bot 
Absts.  1,  Entry  1263.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzilcht.  6: 191.    Dec.,  1918. 

1599.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Lundbbsg,  Fb.,  and  A.  Akebmann.  Jakttigel« 
r6rande  fr6filrgen  hos  avkommen  aven  spontan  korsning  mellan  tvenne  former  av  ^laseolBS 
vulgaris.  (Observations  on  the  seed  color  of  the  progeny  of  a  spontaneous  hybridizatkm  be- 
tween two  varieties  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris.)  Sver.  Utsadesfor.  Tidskr.  27:  115-121.  1917.] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  6: 191-192.    Dec.,  1918. 

16(X).  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of :  Miles,  Frank  C.  A  genetic  and  cytological  stDc^of 
certain  types  of  albinism  in  maize.  Jour.  Genetics  4: 193-214.  1915.  (See  Bot.  Abets.  1, 
Entry  918.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  6: 192.    Dec,  1918. 

1601.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Molz.  Ober  die  Ziichtting  wlderstandsfihiKK 
Rebsorten.  (On  the  breeding  of  resistant  varieties  of  gr^>es.)  Jahrb.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Gei. 
33:156-204.    1918.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  6:   192.    Dec,  1918. 


.1602.  Anonymous.    [German  rev.  of:  Newman,  L.    Die  Weizenerzetxgiuig  in 
(Wheat  production  in  Canada.)    Intemat.  Agarisch.  Rundschau  8:  595-601.     1917.]    Zeitaehr. 
Pflanzenzticht.  6: 192-193.    Dec,  1918. 

1603.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Punnett,  R.  C.  Reduplication  series  in  sweet  pen* 
n.  Jour.  Genetics  6: 185-193.  1917.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  1232.}]  Zeitschr.  PflzmcB' 
zucht.  6: 193-194.    Dec,  1918. 

1604.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Rasmuson,  H.  Zur  Frage  von  der  £ntstehiio|s- 
weise  der  roten  Zuckerrtiben.  (On  the  origin  of  red  sugar  beets.)  Bot.  Notiser  1919: 169-180. 
n  fin,  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2182.)]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  7:  217-218.  Jane. 
1920. 

1605.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Raum,  S.  Beitrilge  zur  Praxis  der  Grassameoeixee- 
gimg  und  des  Grassamenbaues.  (Contribution  to  the  practice  of  grass-seed  productioD  to' 
grass-seed  culture.  Illus.  Landwirtsch.  Zeit.  1920:  25-26.  1920.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entn 
1741.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.    7: 217.    June,  1920. 

1606.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Raxtm,  S.  Zur  Kenntnis  des  italieniscben  Bif 
grases  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  seiner  Zflchtung.  (Italian  ray  grass  vrith  spedd 
reference  to  its  breeding.)  Fuhlings  Landw.  1920:  2^-37.  1920.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Eotzy 
1741.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  7:  217.    June,  1920. 

1607.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Reuss.  37-jfthrige  Fichtenreinnchtversii^  1* 
dsterreich.  (37-year  ei^eriment  in  pure  breeding  of  pine  trees  in  Austria.)  CentnlbL 
Gesammte  Fortsw.  1916:  383^417.    1916.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziioht.  6:  194.    Dec,  191& 
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1608.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Richabdson,  C.  W.  A  further  note  on  the  genetics 
of  Fragaria.  Jour.  Genetics  7:167-170.  May,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  494.)] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7:  218.    June,  1920. 

1609.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Robbsts,  Hxrbsbt  F.  Tellow-berry  In  hard  win- 
ter wheat.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  18: 155-169.  S  fig.  Nov.  1,  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht. 
7:218-219.    June,  1920. 

1610.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Schbllbnbbsg,  H.  Die  VererbungsVerhlUtnisse 
▼on  Rassen  mit  gestreif  ten  Bliiten  und  Frtichten.  (The  inheritance  ratios  of  races  with  striped 
flowers  and  fruits.)  Vierteljahrschr.  Naturwissensch.  Ges.  Zurich  61:  1916.]  Zeitschr. 
PflanzenxUcht.  6: 195.    Dec,  1918. 

1611.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Tobnau.  Einige  Mitteilungen  fiber  varla- 
bilittttsverhMltnisse  in  einem  konstanten  Weizenstamm.  (Some  communications  concerning 
variability  relations  in  a  constant  wheat  strain.)  Jour.  Landw.  67: 111-149.  1919.]  Zeitschr. 
Pflanzenzucht.  7:  219.    June,  1920.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  5,  Entry  1677.] 

1612.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Ubban,  J.  thier  die  Gr6sse  der  Stecldlnge.  (On 
the  size  of  cuttings.)  Zeitschr.  Zuckerindust.  Bohmen  42: 521-526.  1918.]  Zeitschr.  Pflan- 
zenziicht. 6: 19&-196.    Dec,  1918. 

1613.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  van  deb  Wolk,  P.  Onderzoekingen  betreffende 
den  Cocospalm.  (Investigations  concerning  the  cocoanut  palm.)  Cu'ltura  1918: 1-34.  1918.] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  6: 196.    Dec,  1918. 

1614.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  von  ROmker,  K.  Die  Zflchtung  der  Olpflanzen. 
(The  breeding  of  oil  plants.)  Jahrb.  Deutsch.  Landw.  Ges.  13: 150-158.  1918.]  Zeitschr. 
Pflanzenzucht.  6: 194.    Dec,  1918. 

1615.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  von  ROmker,  K.  Die  staatliche  Organisation  der 
Sortenprilfung.  (State  organization  of  variety  testing.)  S£  p.  Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1918.] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht.  6:  200.    Dec,  1918. 

1616.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  ^of:  von  RI'mker,  K.  42  Sortenanbauversuche  im 
Verwaltungsgeblete  des  Oberfehlshabers  Ost.  (Forty-two  variety  culture  tests  in  Oberfehis- 
habers  Ost.)  7e  p.  Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1918.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht.  6:  201-203.  Dec, 
1918. 

1617.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  von  Ubisch,  G.  Kritlsche  Betrfichtungen  zur 
Hypothese  der  prlmHren  und  sekundAren  Eoppelung.  (Critical  consideration  of  the  hypothesis 
of  primary  and  secondary  coupling.)  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  19: 193-201.  S  fig. 
June,  1918.     (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  298.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  6: 195.    Dec,  1918. 

1618.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Wagner,  M.  Abbauerschelnungen  am  Hopfen  und 
Organisation  in  der  Hopfenziichtung.  (Phenomena  in  unimproved  hops  and  organization  in 
hop-breeding.)  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1919:788.  1919.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht.  7:220. 
June,  1920. 

1619.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of :  Whbld  ale,  M.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  Mendelian  factors  influencing  flower  colour.  Jour.  Genetics  2:  369-^6.  1915.] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  6: 196.    Dec,  1918. 

1620.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  White,  O.  E.  Inheritance  of  endosperm  color  in 
maize.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.  4:  396-^106.  1917.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  1313.)]  Zeitschr. 
Pflanzenzucht.  7:  220.    June,  1920. 
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1021.  Anontmoxts.  [Qerman  rev.  of:  Whitb,  O.  £.  Breeding  new  cnstor  bens.  Jour. 
Heredity  9: 195-200.  May-June,  1018.  (See  Hot.  Abets.  1,  Entry  249.)]  Zeitechr.  PflsaKS- 
sOcht.  7:  220.    June,  1920. 

1622.  Anontmoub.  [German  rev.  of:  Whitb,  Obland  £.  Inheritance  studies  In Pisnm. 
HI.  The  inheritance  of' height  in  peas.  Mem.  Torrey  Bot.  Club.  17:  316-322.  June  10, 1918. 
(See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  250.)]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenxacht.  7:  220.    June,  1920. 

1623.  Anontmous.  [German  rev.  of:  Whitb,  O.  E.  Inheritance  studies  on  castor  bMsi. 
Brooklyn  Bot.  Gard.  Mem.  1:  513^521.  6  pi.  July,  1918.  (See  Bot.  Abate.  1,  Entiy  952.)| 
Zeitschr.  PflansenzQcht.  7:  221-222.    June.  1920. 

1624.  Anontmous.  [German  rev.  of:  Wohanka  and  Company.  28.  Jahresbericht  der 
Riibensamenzllchtangen  von  Wohanka  &  Comp.  (28th  annual  report  of  the  beet  breeding  of 
Wohanka  &  Co.)  96  p.,  6  fig.  Wohanka  k  Co. :  Prag,  1918.]  Zeitschr.  PflansenxQcht.  6: 196. 
Dec.,  1918. 

1625.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of:  Zadb.  Die  Versuche  fiber  Klee-  und  Griser- 
ziichtungen  des  landwirtschaftlichen  Institutes  Jena.  (Eiperiments  in  clover  and  giass  bleed- 
ing of  the  Jena  Agricultural  Institute.)  Jahrb.  Deutsch.  Landwirtech.  €res.  1918: 139-150. 
1918.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzttcht.  6: 197.    Dec,  1918. 

1626.  Anonymous.  [German  rev.  of :  Zinn,  J. ,  and  F.  M.  Subf  acb.  Studies  on  oat  breed- 
ing.  V.  The  Fi  and  Fs  generations  of  a  c^ss  between  a  naked  and  hulled  oat.  Jour.  Acrk. 
Res.  10:  293-312.    1917.]    Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  6: 197.    Dec.,  1918. 

1627.  AuMioT,  J.  Rajeunissement  et  perfectionnement  de  la  pomine  de  terre.  (TbB 
rejuvenation  and  Inqirovement  of  .potatoes.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Agric.  France  5: 905-91(1 
1919. — Several  thousand  potato  seedlings  were  grown  from  crosses  between  cultintod 
varieties  and  also  hybrids  with  Solanum  cammersanii  and  S.  maglia.  The  plants  were 
vigorous  and  flowered  abundantly.  The  progenies  varied  in  yield,  and  a  table  is  appended 
giving  the  number  and  weights  of  the  tubers.  The  experiments  comprised  24  en&m 
between  ten  cultivated  varieties  and  a  hybrid  between  S.  vuiglia  X  S,  tuberonm  ru. 
Enowflack.  The  vigor  and  productivity  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  open-pollinsted 
parents.  The  form  and  color  of  the  skin  and  flesh  were  modified  also.  Many  crosses  witK 
"Bolivienne  lObis"  were  free  from  rot  and  were  resistant  to  Phytophtora  infesUms.  The  eioM 
between  8.  maglia  and  S.  iuberosum  var.  Enowflack  was  intermediate  between  the  paiesti 
though  tending  to  resemble  more  closely  S.  ivberosum. — ^A  mutation  from  S.  maglia  to  8. 
tuberoaum  is  recorded.  This  mutant  resembled  the  conmion  cultivated  potato  in  the  chane- 
ters  of  both  plant  and  tubers.  Three  mutants  were  found  in  S.  commtfrsonii  which  resembled 
each  other  in  tuber  characteristics.  It  is  stated  that  many  mutants  are  suitable  for  culti- 
vation, but  one  found  in  S.  maglia  has  proved  to  be  very  susceptible  to  Phytophtora  infettmi. 
He  concludes  that  although  the  uncultivated  species  of  potatoes  i^parently  are  unpromiiioc 
from  the  standpoint  of  obtaining  varieties  suitable  for  conmiercial  cultivation,  nevertheta 
entirely  satisfactory  mutants  are  found,  and  he  believes  that  the  potato  can  be  in4>roved 
rapidly  through  crossing. — /.  H.  Kempton. 

1628.  Bach,  SisoFRiED.  Zweierlei  Weisslinge  bei  Mais.  [Two  kinds  of  albinos  In  imiA-l 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenztlcht.  7:  238-241.    June,  1920. 

1629.  Baudouin,  M.  Mcooverte  d*un  proc6de  silr  pour  reconnaitre  le  sexe  des  ails  In- 
mains  k  tout  ige.  [Discovery  of  a  process  for  the  certain  recognition  of  sex  in  the  humsa  nit 
at  all  ages.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  167:  652-653.  1918.— The  diameters  of  the  fon^ 
men  of  the  vertebral  human  axis  from  both  sexes  of  various  ages  were  measured.  It  was  iooaA 
that  the  difPerenoe  between  the  anterioi;-posterior  diameters  and  the  transverse  dismetflr* 
of  the  foramina  was  very  marked  in  the  males  while  in  the  females  it  was  always  very  sligiit'' 
D.  D.  WhUney. 
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1690.  Baubr,  J.  Aitfgaben  mid  Methoden  der  Konstittttionsforschttiig.  [Problems  and 
methods  of  study  of  the  constitation.]  Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.  32:273-276.  1919.~Re- 
search  on  variations  in  the  constitution  has  as  its  ultimate  aim  an  explanation  of  inter-  and 
intra-racial  di£Ference8  in  anatomical  and  functional  conditions,  with  special  reference  to  the 
influence  of  these  conditions  on  the  incidence  and  course  of  disease.  The  various  types  of 
habitus  that  have  been  proposed  are  of  great  importance,  but  need  careful  analysis  and 
revision.  A  thorough  study  of  the  nature  of  factors  determining  a  given  habitus  is  especially 
needed.  In  the  study  of  organs  and  organ  systems  care  must  be  exercised  in  determining 
whether  any  particular  characteristic  owes  its  existence  to  a  peculiarity  inherent  in  the 
organ  itself,  is  "autochthonous/'  or  to  influences  brought  about  through  intermediation  of  the 
neuro-glandular  system.  With  reference  to  the  incidence  of  disease  we  must  determine  to 
what  extent  constitutional  predispositions  are  taxable  for  the  incidence  of  different  diseases, 
and  whether  or  not  there  are  some  diseases  whose  occurrence  is  wholly  dependent  on  more  or 
less  specific  constitutional  deficiency.  It  is  also  highly  important  to  be  able  to  recognize 
anatomical  or  functional  constitutional  weakness  before  it  has  already  been  exposed  by  dis- 
ease. The  author  makes  a  plea  for  a  clinico-hereditary  study  of  every  possible  case,  since 
only  in  that  way  may  be  obtained  knowledge  of  the  greatest  value  to  practical  medicine,  pub- 
lic health,  and  eugenics. — C.  H,  Danforth, 

1631.  B(ean),  W.  J.  One-leaved  ash  (Fraxlnus  excelsior  heterophylla.)  Kew  Bull.  Misc. 
Inf.  [London]  1919:  390-391.  1919. — Seeds  from  this  form  gave  part  of  the  seedlings  of  the 
same  tjrpe. — E,  Mead  Wilcox. 

1632.  Becker,  J.  Serologische  Untersuchungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  von  Pflanzenbau  und 
Pflanzenzucht.  [Serological  investigations  in  the  realms  of  plant  production  and  plant  breed- 
ing.)   Landwirtsch.  Jahrb.  53:  245-276.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1672. 

1633.  Benders,  A.  M.  Onze  constitutie.  [Our  constitution.]  Genetica  2:301-322. 
July,  1920. 

1634.  Benders.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Lichtenbtern,  R.  Bisherige  Erfolge  der  Hodentxans- 
plantation  beim  Menschen.  (Results  thus  far  achieved  by  the  transplantation  of  testes  in  man.) 
Jahreskurse  f.  arztliche  Forth.  April,  1920.]    Genetica  2:  374-376.    July,  ^920. 

1636.  Bergman,  Emanuel.  A  family  with  hereditary  (genotypical)  tremor.  Hereditas 
1 :  98^-106.  li  fig,  1920. — In  a  Swedish  family  the  author  has  observed  hereditary  tremor. 
A  description  of  the  disease  and  descriptions  of  the  affected  persons  are  given.  The  tremor 
is  transmitted  as  a  dominant  in  the  family. — K.  F.  Ossian  Dahlgren. 

1636.  Bezssonoff.  Sur  I'obtention  exp6rimentale  de  la  8exualit6  chez  les  champignons 
et  orient6e  sur  la  structure  typique  du  plasma  sexuel.  [On  the  es^rimental  production  of 
sexuality  in  fungi  and  oriented  on  the  typical  structure  of  the  sexual  plasm.]  Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  288-290.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entiy  1344. 

1637.  Blarinohsm,  L.  Variations  de  la  sexuality  chez  les  Conqws^es.  [Variation  of 
sezuaUty  in  the  Compositae.]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris]  83: 1060-1062.    July,  1920. 

1638.  Blarinohsm,  L.  A  prqpos  de  rh6r6dit6  des  fascies  de  Capsella  Viguieri.  [Concern- 
ing the  heredity  of  fasciations  in  Capsella  Viguieri.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:  298- 
300.    1919. 

1639.  Blarinohsm,  L.  Production  par  traumatisme  d'une  forme  nouvelle  de  Mais  k 
caryopses  multiples,  Zea  Mays  var.  polysperma.  [The  traumatic  origin  of  a  new  form  of  maize 
with  multiple  fruits,  Zea  Mays  var.  polysperma.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  677-679. 
1920. 
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1640.  Blabinghbm,  L.  Variations  florales  chez  la  Oimnde  Iffaxiguerite  (Lenctnttemm 
vulgare,  Lamarck.)  [Floral  variation  in  Leucanthemum  Tolgare.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sd 
Paris  169:19^-195.    1919. 

1641.  BoEDUN,  K.  Die  Chromosomen  von  Oenothera  Lamnrcklaiuiy  mut  ttasfla. 
[The  chromosomes  of  Oenothera  Lamarcldana  mut.  slnqilex.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm. 
Vererb.  24:  71-76.    Aug.,  1920. 

1642.  BoniN,  P.  Sur  la  dim6g;alie  des  spermies  dans  certalnes  doubles  spermatogtatei. 
Sa  signification.  [On  dimegaly  of  sperms  in  certain  cases  of  double  qwrmatogenesis.  Its 
significance.]  Compt.  Rend.  See.  Biol.  83: 432-434.  Mar.,  1920. — Two  sorts  of  cpenDatogoois 
exist  in  Scolopendra^  one  with  large,  one  with  small  chromosoznes.  Spermatogenesis  is  same 
in  both  except  that  growth  is  much  greater  in  those  with  large  chromosomes.  Quantity  of 
chromatin  is  held  to  cause  larger  growth.  By  analogy  with  another  myriapod,  large  spenm 
are  believed  to  be  female-determining,  small  ones  male-determining.  Facts  suggest  that 
heterochromosome  in  forms  that  have  one  is  merely  trophic  in  function,  that  its  chromatiB  b 
not  different  from  that  of  other  chromosomes,  and  that  effect  of  its  presence  is  due  to  laifer 
amount  of  chromatin,  not  to  different  kind. — A.  Franklin  ShvlL 

1643.  BonviBR,  E.  L.,  and  d'Emmbses  db  Gharmot.  Mutation  d*une  Carldine  ea  Ort- 
mannie  et  observations  g6n6rales  sur  les  mutations  6volutiTes  de  Crevettes  d'eau  dooce  de  li 
famille  de  Atyid6s.  [Mutation  of  a  Caridlne  into  Ortmannia,  and  general  observations  oo  fte 
evolutive  mutations  of  freshwater  crustaceans  of  the  family  At3ridae.]  Compt.  Rend.  Aesd. 
Sci.  Paris  169:317-321.     1919. 

1644.  Castle,  W.  E.  Model  of  the  linkage  system  of  eleven  second  chromosome  geses  of 
Drosophila.  Proc.  Nation.  Acad.  Sci.  [U.  S.)  6:73-77.  B  fig.  Feb.,  1920.— Bridges  aad 
Morgan's  linkage  data  of  the  second  chromosome  of  Drosophila  {onn  the  basis  of  anothff 
model  in  three  dimensions  similar  to  those  which  Castle  has  previously  published.  It  abois 
the  second  chromosome  genes  ''lying  roughly  in  a  linear  chain  winding  cork-screw  fashkn 
through  the  model."  Gowen's  data  for  the  third  chromosome  have  been  subjected  to  aimilar 
treatment,  and  although  the  model  is  not  figured  the  genes  are  said  to  fall  "into  a  ciirred 
band  lying  nearly  in  one  plane"  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Stxtrtevant,  Bridois,  aad 
MoROAN  for  the  sdx  chromosome  model.  It  is  now  admitted  that  according  to  the  lisetr 
idea,  map  distances  in  excess  of  50  may  occur,  though  double  crossing  over  prevents  then 
from  being  recorded,  and  that  map  distances  do  not  correspond  with  crossover  percenta^ei 
except  where  the  crossover  values  are  low.  The  fact  that  one  model  closely  i^proachefl  the 
linear,  and  that  the  indefinite  lengthening  of  all  the  longer  distances  in  the  other— cutting 
of  all  wires  over  40  units  long — ^would  straighten  it  out,  so  as  to  closely  approach  a  liaetf 
system,  leads  to  the  following  conclusion:  ''that  the  model  supports  the  linear  hypothesis,  if 
it  be  supposed  that  the  longer  distances  have  been  shortened  by  double  crossing  over,  aad 
that  map  distances  in  such  cases  should  exceed  crossover  percentages. — FT.  H.  Plough. 

1645.  Chodat,  R.  La  panachure  et  les  chimdres  dans  le  genre  Fonkia.  [Varlegatloa  n^ 
chimeras  in  the  genus  Funkia.]  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Phys.  Hist.  Nat.  Geneve  36:81-8^ 
1919. — Author  studied  chimera-like  variegation  in  leaves  of  three  species  of  Funkia.  !> 
F.  Sieholdiana  he  found  two  contrasting  tjrpes — variegata  alho-marginata  with  largely  whit^ 
margined  leaves,  and  variegata  mediO'variegata  with  the  white  portion  largely  in  the  eeattf 
of  the  leaf.  Baur  considers  several  of  these  variegated  types,  such  as  are  found  in  Euonfn' 
and  Pelargonium^  as  periclinal  chimeras.  Author  finds  in  variegated  Funkias  that  none  of 
the  usually  colorless  sub-epidermis  is  present  above  the  green  regions;  hence  he  questi<ni 
considering  them  as  periclinal  chimeras,  but  uses  this  hypothesis  in  analyzing  them.  He 
does  not  consider  Funkia  variegations  as  reversions  such  as  the  variegations  described  br 
Bateson  in  Euonymus,  because  in  Funkia  the  leaves  are  all  of  same  type  on  one  plant,  wbik 
both  normal  and  variegated  leaves  occur  on  the  same  plant  in  case  of  Batbson's  stadiei'' 
In  monocotyledons  of  the  Funkia  type  the  epidermis  is  colorless  except  for  the  green  go^ 
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cells  of  the  stomata.  In  Mo-margimUa  the  epidermis  is  entirely  colorless.  In  the  medio- 
variegata  type  the  guard-cells  are  green  over  both  the  green  and  white  regions.  This  was 
also  observed  in  F.  ovato  f .  meduy-variegata  and  P,  lancifolia  meduhvariegata,  while  in  F.  land' 
folia  f .  dlbO'inarginata  the  epidermis  is  absolutely  colorless.  In  F,  Sieboldiana  Hook,  mediO' 
variegata  there  is  an  average  of  18.7  stomata  over  the  white  region,  and  14.5  over  the  green 
region,  the  stomata  being  much  larger  and  less  elongated  over  the  green  regions  than  over 
the  colorless  parts.  The  opposite  is  the  case  in  edbo^marginataf  which  averages  12.3  stomata 
over  the  green,  and  11  over  the  white  regions  for  the  same  surface  area. — ^The  origin  of  the 
variegated  Funkia  is  probably  a  question  of  hybrids,  the  chimeras  being  of  a  disjunctive  rather 
than  of  a  periclinal  type,  some  with  white  epidermis,  and  some  with  a  green  epidermis. — 
Francena  R.  Meyer, 

1646.  CoE,  H.  S.,  AND  J.  N.  Mabtin.  Sweet-clover  seed.  Part  I.  Pollination  studies  of 
seed  production.  Part  n.  Structure  and  chemical  nature  of  the  seed  coat  and  its  relation  to 
impermeable  seeds  of  sweet  clover.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Bull.  844.  S9  p.,  6  fig.^  6  pi.  1920. — 
Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  development  of  floral  organs,  ovules,  pollen,  and  seed  of  sweet 
clover,  Melilotus  alha^  mainly,  and  also  M.  officinalis.  Self-fertilization  is  as  effective  as 
cross-fertilization,  judging  by  length  of  time  elapsing  between  pollination  and  fertilization 
in  the  two  cases  and  also  by  comparative  rate  of  embryo  development.  Pollen  germination 
was  33  per  cent  in  pure  water,  and  from  22  to  64  per  cent  in  cane  sugar  solutions  with  strengths 
from  8  to  45  per  cent;  germination  was  best  in  12  per  cent  solution.  Pollen  tubes  made  no 
more  growth  in  sugar  solution  than  in  water;  so  it  is  concluded  that  sugar  helps  in  pollen 
germination  by  reducing  absorption  rate  of  water.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  per  se 
why  pollen  germination  should  not  take  place  freely  in  the  open  under  wet  weather  condi- 
tions; and  germination  was  found  to  take  place  under  these  conditions. — Sweet  clover  plants 
protected  to  prevent  access  to  insects  had  only  2.9  per  cent  of  the  flowers  set  seed,  while 
unguarded  plants  had  66.5  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  cross-pollinated  flowers  setting  seed 
was  70.1,  while  the  percentage  of  self -pollinated  flowers  setting  seed  was  54.9.  Night-flying 
insects  seemed  to  have  but  minor  effects  on  fertilization.  Many  species  of  insects  were 
found  to  visit  sweet  clover.  Small  insects  were  found  to  be  efficient  pollinators.  The  honey 
bee  is  evidently  the  most  efficient  pollinator  of  sweet  clover;  species  of  Halictus  are  often 
nearly  as  efficient.  Excess  moisture,  in  the  air  or  soil,  did  not  affect  seed  production 
adversely.  Dry  soil  conditions  tended  to  inhibit  seed  production. — In  histological  studies  of 
permeable  and  impermeable  (hard)  seeds,  the  ''light  line"  of  Malpighian  layer,  the  chemical 
nature  of  which  was  not  determined,  was  found  to  be  a  determining  factor.  In  permeable 
seeds  minute  canals  were  found  to  traverse  the  light  line  radially,  allowing  water  to  pass 
through.  These  were  not  visible  in  impermeable  seeds  until  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  were  then  observed  to  be  very  small.  Seed  treatment  with  acid  for  one  hour  did  not  dis- 
integrate light  line,  but  rendered  seeds  permeable. — L.  R.  Waldron. 

1647.  Collins,  G.  N.  Waxy  maize  from  Upper  Burma.  Science  52 :  48-51.  July  16, 
1920. — Maize  with  waxy  endosperm  has  been  found  in  Upper  Burma  where  it  is  cultivated  by 
uncivilized  tribes  in  the  inaccessible  mountainous  districts.  It  is  grown  chiefly  for  the 
husks,  which  are  used  as  wrappers  for  the  enormous  cheroots  affected  by  the  Burmese. — 
Plants  grown  in  the  United  States  from  the  Burma  waxy  seed  were  very  unlike  those  raised 
from  the  original  Chinese  waxy  seed,  but  the  endosperm  texture  proved  to  be  genetically 
identical. — A  survey  of  the  region  in  China  where  the  first  waxy  seeds  were  discovered  has 
shown  that  this  type  of  corn  is  restricted  to  a  region  within  30  miles  of  Shanghai,  and  no 
distinctive  Chinese  names  differentiating  the  waxy  from  other  t3rpes  were  found.  Appar- 
ently the  waxy  t3rpe  has  been  cultivated  in  Burma  for  a  longer  period,  since  there  is  an  exten- 
sive series  of  named  varieties  and  the  distribution  is  more  general. — ^Waxy  endosperm  has 
been  found  also  on  the  Island  of  Mindanao  by  W.  H.  Weston,  but  it  can  not  be  determined 
whether  the  occurrence  of  this  t3rpe  in  the  Philippines  is  the  result  of  a  recent  introduction 
from  the  Chinese  source  or  whether  it  represents  another  of  the  early  stations  comparable 
with  Burma  and  Shanghai. — ^The  author  believes  the  waxy  endosperm  to  have  originated  in 
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northern  Burma  and  to  have  been  imported  into  China  from  this  district  at  an  etriy  dale. 
This  conclusion  supports  the  contention  of  Db.  Laufbb  that  m&iae  entered  China  fniiD  the 
West  and  not  the  East. — J,  H.  Kemptan, 

1648.  Collins,  G.  N.,  and  J.  H.  Ksmpton.  Ateosintemaize  hybrid.  Jour.  AgricBo. 
19: 1-38.  PL  1-7,  Sifig.  1920.— A  study  of  a  hybrid  between  Florida  teosinte  and  a  smifl 
variety  of  maize  known  as  Tom  Thumb  pop.  Besides  possible  practical  agricultural  applieir 
tions  of  the  product,  such  a  cross  is  of  especial  interest  genetically  because  of  the  rare  oppo^ 
tunity  of  securing  fertile  hybrids  from  such  widely  divergent  parent  forms.  Characters  of  tlie 
Fi  were  mainly  intermediate.  Observations  were  taken  on  33  character  pairs  of  the  Ft,  beiig 
considered  in  groups  according  to  certain  morphological  or  physiological  relation^. 
Results  are  presented  graphically  in  form  of  distribution  curves.  There  was  the  greitat 
freedom  of  recombination  and,  barring  one  or  two  exceptions,  little  evidence  of  altematire 
or  Mendelian  inheritance. — L.  H,  Smith, 

1649.  Conklin,  Edwin  Grant.  The  mechanism  of  evolution  in  the  light  of  heredity  and 
development.  V.  The  cellolar  basis  of  ontogeny  and  phylogeny.  Scientific  Monthly  1920: 
269-291.  11  fig.  Mar.,  1920. — A  summary  and  restatement  of  present-day  conceptiona  of  tbe 
cell  in  reference  to  ontogeny  and  phylogeny.  The  physical  basis  of  heredity  and  of  erec- 
tion is  contained  in  the  germ  cells,  which  form  the  only  living  bond  between  generationa  asd 
between  species.  There  is  ''no  fundamental  distinction"  between  germ  cells  and  aomatie 
cells.  Up  to  an  undetermined  critical  stage,  either  may  under  certain  conditions  give  liae 
to  the  other.  There  are,  however,  marked  morphological  and  physiological  differoKei 
between  the  germplasm  (nucleus)  and  somatoplasm  (cytoplasm).  The  individuality  of  the 
chromosomes  ''is  no  longer  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  an  established  fact;"  and  every  chromo- 
mere  will  probably  be  found  to  have  a  distinct  and  continuous  entity,  the  number  remainiai 
constant  for  every  species.  The  smaller  units  which  enter  into  the  organisation  of  the  ceQ 
are  alive,  as  is  the  whole  cell.  These  divide  equally,  not  differentially.  Variations  in  combi- 
nations of  vital  units  are  responsible  for  "all  forms  of  differentiation,  variation,  and  evolu- 
tion." The  problem  of  the  mechanism  of  heredity  must  be  studied  both  from  the  aide  of 
cytology  and  of  genetics.  All  the  evidence  at  hand  strengthens  the  assumption  that  geses 
have  a  linear  arrangement  in  the  chromosomes.  A  statement  and  brief  discussion  <^  the 
facts,  as  known  today,  regarding  mitosis  in  genered,  meiosis,  fertilization,  sex  determinatkio, 
sex-linked  characters,  linkage,  "cross-overs,"  etc.,  lead  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
inheritance  units  or  genes  or  Mendelian  factors  are  carried  in  the  chromosomes.— Moryord 
C,  Ferguson, 

1650.  CoNNERS,  C.  H.  Some  notes  on  the  inheritance  of  unit  chaifacters  in  the  petck 
Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic.  Sci.  16:  2^-36,  (1919)  1920.— Blossoms  of  peaches  are  elasaiSedae 
large,  medium,  and  small.  Of  50  trees  of  a  self-pollinated  small  variety,  46  bore  8mall-«ised 
blossoms.  Crosses  between  small-  and  large-blossom  varieties  gave  first  generation  aeed- 
lings  with  medium-sized  blossoms. — Varieties  with  medium-sized  blossoms,  when  self-poUi* 
nated,  gave  large-,  medium-,  and  small-blossom  seedlings  in  percentage  ratios  of  18.6,  58.2, 
and  23.3,  respectively. — ^Medium  crossed  with  small  gave  large-,  medium-,  and  small-bloeBoa 
seedlings  in  percentage  ratios  of  4.5,  61.4,  and  34.1,  respectively.  Medium  crossed  with  large 
gave  large-,  medium-,  and  small-blossom  seedlings  in  percentage  ratios  of  36.5,  58.7,  and  19. 
respectively. — ^The  breeding  behavior  for  color  of  fruit,  date  of  ripening,  and  freestone  nma 
clingstone,  is  given  for  various  "selfed"  varieties  and  crosses. — Fred  Griffee, 

1651.  CoPEMAN,  S.  MoNCKTON.  Experiments  on  sex  determination.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
London  1919:433-435.  Feb.,  1920. — Rabbits  were  semicastrated  or  semi-spayed  either  oa 
the  left  or  the  right  side,  and  then  bred  with  animals  which  had  had  a  similair  operation  or 
with  entire  animals  of  the  opposite  sex.  This  was  done  in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether 
the  right  or  left  gonads  were  prepotent  in  determining  the  resulting  sex  of  the  offapnB|> 
The  results  were  contradictory,  and  the  general  conclusion  was  that  the  reproductive  cella  d 
a  gonad  may  give  rise  to  either  sex. — D,  D,  Whitney, 
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1652.  GoRRSNB,  C.  Vererbungsversuche  mit  bimtbllttrigen  Slppen.  nt.  Veronica 
gentlAnoides  alboclncta.  IV.  Die  albomarmorata-  and  albopulTerea-Slppen.  V.  Mercnrialls 
annua  versicolor  and  zantha.  [Genetical  studies  with  variegated  races.  III.  Veronica  gen- 
tianoides  alboclncta.  IV.  The  albomarmorata  and  albopulverea  races.  V.  Mercurialis  annua 
▼ersicolor  and  zantha.)    Sitzungsber.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.    Berlin  6,  7:  212-240.    1920. 

1653.  Crandall,  C.  S.  The  apple  cross—Tolman  X  Malus  Toringo.  Proc.  Amer.  See. 
Hortic.  Sci.  16:  60-66.  (1919).  1920. — Cross  between  Tolman,  a  standard  variety  of  apple, 
and  a  dwarf  form  of  Media  Toringo  gave  Fi  seedlings  intermediate  for  characters  studied, 
but  more  nearly  approaching  dwarf  parent. — See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1148. — Fred 
Griffee. 

1654.  CzuBER.  Die  Anwendung  der  Wahrscheinllchkeitsrechnung  auf  Fragen  der  Land- 
wirtschaft.  [The  application  of  probability  calculations  to  agricultural  questions.]  Zeitschr. 
Landw.  Versuch.  O^terreich.  1918: 1-100.    1918. 

1655.  Danforth,  C.  H.  Observations  on  brachydactylism  in  the  fowl.  Anat.  Rec.  14: 
33-34.  1918. — Author's  abstract  of  paper  presented  at  the  Thirty-fourth  session  of  the 
American  Association  of  Anatomists,  Dec.  29,  1917. — A  form  of  brachydactylism  affecting 
particularly  the  fourth  digit  is  of  conunon  occurrence  in  the  fowl.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
booting  (feathered  tarsi).  The  extent  to  which  the  fourth  toe  is  shortened  ranges  from  a 
condition  in  which  all  five  phalanges  are  present,  but  with  a  total  length  slightly  less  than 
normal,  to  a  condition  in  which  the  toe  is  greatly  shortened  and  the  number  of  phalanges 
reduced  to  two.  The  fourth  phalanx  is  the  first  to  be  affected,  followed  by  the  third,  and 
then  by  the  fifth.  The  skeletal  elements  seem  to  disappear  through  a  process  of  coalescence 
rather  than  one  of  suppression. — Examination  of  developmental  stages  show  that  the  brachy- 
dactyl  digits  are  already  noticeably  shortened  at  a  time  when  the  cartilaginous  anlagen  of  the 
phalanges  are  still  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  which  suggests  that  the  brachydactylism  is 
due  not  to  a  defect  inherent  in  the  skeletal  system,  but  more  probably  to  an  influence  that 
acts  on  the  toe  as  a  whole.  The  possibility  of  booting  as  a  causative  factor  seoms  to  be 
definitely  eliminated  by  the  fact  that  brachydactylism  may  be  clearly  apparent  before  the  first 
feather  germs  appear  on  the  tarsi.  It  seems  probable  that  both  conditions  are  induced  by 
some  common  cause,  which  is  effective  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  of  incubation. — 
Breeding  records  indicate  that  brachydactylism  is  transmitted  in  about  the  same  proportions 
as  polydactylism  and  booting.  With  the  latter  it  shows  a  close  correlation;  with  the  former, 
none. — C.  H.  Danforth. 

1656.  Daniel,  Lucien.  Sur  la  stabilit6  et  I'h6r6dit^  de  Crataegomespilus  et  des  Pirocy- 
donia.  [On  the  stability  and  heredity  of  Crataegomespilus  and  of  Pirocydonia.]  Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:51^-515.    1919. 

1657.  Davenport,  C.  B.  Department  of  Experimental  Evolution.  Carnegie  Inst.  Wash- 
ington Year  Book  18  (1919) :  123-152.  1920.— Director  reports  that  during  1919  scientific 
work  of  the  Station  emerged  from  quiescence  imposed  by  the  war.  C.  W.  Metz,  working 
with  Drosophila  virUiSf  D.  ohscura  and  D.  wUlistonij  discovered  23  new  mutant  characters 
from  March  to  July.  E.  C.  MacDowell  reports  no  new  experimental  facts  on  effects  of  alco- 
hol on  rats,  bijt  presents  further  surveys  of  data  previously  collected.  One  such  survey 
points  to  mental  inferiority  of  rats  descended  from  alcoholized  grandparents  as  compared 
with  controls  from  normal  ancestors.  Cytological  studies  (by  E.  Allen)  on  testes  of  con- 
trol and  alcoholized  rats  revealed  degeneration  in  both,  but  much  more  in  alcoholized  rats. 
A  biometrical  treatment  by  MacDowell  on  data  already  reported  on  selection  for  bristle 
number  during  54  generations  of  Drosophila  confirmed  previous  conclusions  that  no  selection 
effect  was  perceptible  after  first  few  generations.  Compilation  by  A.  M.  Banta  of  data  on 
selection  for  speed  of  light  reaction  in  daphnids  showed  no  effective  selection  except  in  one 
line.  £.  H.  Behre  found  that  stale  sperm  in  pigeons  does  not  affect  sex-ratio.  Banta  con- 
tinued observations  on  sex-intergrading  daphnids  along  two  lines:  (1)  detailed  study  of 
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degrees  of  intergrading,  which  revealed  all  conceivable  intermediate  stages  with  maleneaa 
and  femaleness  blended  and  not  in  sexual  mosaics  as  in  gynandromorphs,  and  showed  that  the 
degree  of  maleness  in  different  parts  of  a  single  individual  varied;  (2)  selection  within  inter- 
grade  stocks  descended  from  one  original  mother  toward  pure  femaleness,  which  has  given 
results  in  direction  of  selection.  Banta  has  continued  comparative  studies  on  cave  animals 
raised  in  light  and  epigaeal  animals  raised  under  cave  conditions.  C.  C.  Little,  using  records 
of  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  of  New  York,  found  ratio  of  male  to  female  birth  from  parents 
of  same  race  to  be  106.27,  while  in  "hybrid"  matings  this  ratio  was  121.56;  it  would  seem 
from  this  that  male-producing  sperms  are  less  likely  to  be  eliminated.  Little  has  also  reviewed 
literature  on  cats,  doves,  and  canaries  to  see  how  completely  facts  of  inheritance  sigree  with 
general  crossing-over  and  non-disjunction  h3rpotheses.  With  Miss  E.  E.  Jones  he  has 
studied  heredity  of  color  in  dogs,  basing  conclusions  on  stud  books  of  American  Kennel 
Club;  three  double  allelomorphic  and  one  triple  allelomorphic  series  have  been  found.  Ge- 
netical  experiments  have  been  pursued  also  on  sheep,  mice,  and  poultry.  Oscar  Riddle,  with 
collaborators,  has  completed  demonstration  of  nitrogen  reduction  in  eggs  accompanying  qui- 
nine dosage,  and  of  fact  that  brains  of  ataxic  birds  lack  chemical  differentiation.  Of  work 
of  Eugenics  Record  Office  reference  is  made  to  H.  J.  Banker's  studies;  to  C.  B.  Davenport's 
studies  of  statistics  on  drafted  men  for  Surgeon  General's  Office,  Washington;  to  Davbnpobt 
and  Scudder's  contribution  on  naval  officers,  which  showed  that  hereditary  trait»— Le., 
hyperkinesis,  thalassophilia,  and  nomadism — determined  superiority;  and  to  Miss  M.  M. 
Sturges's  investigation  of  isolated  inbred  communities.  H.  H.  Lauohlin  has  prepsired  a 
work  on  eugenical  sterilization  in  the  United  States,  and  has  made  statistical  inquiries  on 
elimination  of  mongrel  blood  in  pure-sire  system  of  out-breeding.  Much  eugenical  material 
has  been  added  to  archives  during  the  year. — James  P.  Kelly. 

1658.  Davenport,  C.  B.  Hereditary  tendency  to  form  nerve  tumors.  Proc.  Nation. 
Acad.  Sci.  4:  213-214.  Aug.,  1918. — ^Multiple  neurofibromatosis,  a  condition  due  mostly  to 
the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  in  nerve  sheaths,  shows  a  strongly  familial  tendency. 
It  is  not  limited  to  either  sex  and  is  generally  transmitted  after  the  fashion  of  a  Mendelian 
dominant.  In  a  few  instances  a  generation  has  been  skipped,  but  these  occurrences  are 
probably  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  an  occasional  failure  of  dominance.  The  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are  diverse,  but  within  a  given  family  they  are  generally  rather  uniform.  The 
fact  that  these  neurofibromata  are  hereditary  tends  to  strengthen  the  view  that  cancers  in 
general  have  an  hereditary  basis. — C  H,  Danforth. 

1659.  DuARTE  d'Ouveira,  Joat,  Stir  la  transmission  de  la  fasciatioB  et  de  la  dichotomie 
a  la  suite  de  la  grefife  de  deux  vignes  portugidses.  [The  transmission  of  fasciation  and  dlchoto- 
mous  hrmnching  through  the  grafting  of  two  Portuguese  varieties  of  grapes.]  Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  615-616.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1151. 

1660.  DuERDEN,  J.  E.  Inheritance  of  callosities  in  the  ostrich.  Amer.  Nat.  54:  289-312. 
7  fig.  July-Aug.,  1920. — ^Author  describes  several  callosities  appearing  regularly  on  body  of 
the  ostrich,  distinguishing  three  classes:  (1)  those  inherited  (because  constantly  present  be- 
fore hatching),  and  functioning  under  certain  circumstances  as  cushions  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  bird,  or  as  friction  pads;  (2)  those  inherited,  but  not  now  functioning;  and  (3)  those  which 
are  direct  individual  responses  of  the  skin  to  contact,  involving  pressure  and  friction,  with 
hard  substances.  Callosities  of  latter  class  may  be  developed  on  the  skin  of  other  parts  of 
body,  and  presumably  on  any  part.  Callosities  of  all  three  classes  are  similar  in  structure. 
The  author  suggests  that  those  of  classes  1  and  2  originally  arose  as  adaptive  responses, 
which  have  since  become  transmissible.  Those  of  class  2  are  no  longer  used,  owing  to  certain 
structural  changes  in  body.  Those  of  class  3,  necessitated  by  same  structural  changes,  have 
as  yet  not  become  heritable.  He  states  that  ''a  character  may  become  transmissible  without 
necessarily  being  germinal,  in  the  sense  of  having  factorial  representation  in  the  germ  plasm;" 
and  that  ''acquired  characters  are  such  somatic  modifications  as  are  produced  as  responses 
of  the  organs  and  tissues  to  stimuli,  and  are  without  direct  representation  in  the  germ  plasm." 
— William  A.  Lippincott. 
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1661.  Edler,  W.  Die  Verzweigimg  der  Ackerbohne.  [Branching  of  field  beans.]  Ftth- 
lings  Landwirtsch.  Zeit.  1919:  441-450.  1919.— An  account  is  given  of  a  ten  years'  mass 
selection  experiment  on  varieties  of  Vicia  Jaba.  Branched  and  unbranched  plants  started 
groups  within  each  variety.  Within  each  group  the  choosing  of  branched  and  unbranched 
plants,  respectively,  was  repeated.  Branched  plants  in  most  seasons  are  more  common  in 
selections  toward  branching  than  in  those  toward  single-stemmed  condition,  but  increase 
in  tendency  toward  branching  has  not  been  obtained  after  ten  years'  work.  Outside  condi- 
tions affect  branching  very  markedly.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht. 
7:  210.    June,  1920.]—/.  P.  Kelly. 

1662.  Ehinoer,  K.  Ein  neuer  terti&rer  Deilephila-Hybride.  [A  new  tertiary  DeilephiU 
hybrid.]    Entomol.  Rundschau  37:  2-4,  7-8.    1920. 

1663.  Ellinger,  Tage.  [German  rev.  of:  Cushinq,  H.  Hereditary  anchylosis  of  tlie 
prozinial  phalangeal  joints  (symphalangism).  Genetics  1:90-106.  11  fig,  Jan.,  1916.] 
Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  24: 104.    Aug.,  1920. 

1664.  Elunger,  Taqe.  [German  rev.  of:  Schmidt,  J.  Investigations  of  hops  (Humolus 
lupulus).  XI.  Can  different  clones  be  characterized  by  the  number  of  marginal  teeth  in  tlie 
leaves?  Compt.  Rend.  Lab.  Carlsberg  14: 1-23.  S  fig.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry 
2192.)]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  24:  101.    Aug.,  1920. 

1665.  Fawcett,  W.  Cebras  e  hibridos  como  animales  domesticados.  (Zebras  and  their 
hybrids  as  domestic  animals.)  La  Hacienda  13:242-245.  9  fig.  1918. — Popular  review  of 
experiments  in  which  zebras  have  been  crossed  with  horses  or  asses,  with  special  regard  to  the 
possible  usefulness  of  the  hybrids  as  farm  animals. — SewM  Wright. 

1666.  FiRKET,  Jean.  Recherches  sur  I'organog^ndse  des  glandes  sexuelles  chez  les 
oiseauz.  [Researches  on  the  organogenesis  of  the  sexual  glands  in  birds.]  Arch.  Biol.  30: 
395-516.    6  pi,  6  fig.    1920. 

1667.  Fischer,  H.  Pflanzenmetamorphose  und  Abstammungslehre.  [Plant  metamor- 
morphosis  and  evolution.]    Die  Naturwissenschaf ten  8:268-271.    1920. 

1668.  Fr5lich,  G.  Die  Umziichtung  von  Wintergetreide  in  Sommergetreide.  [The  breed- 
ing of  winter  cereals  into  spring  cereals.]  Friedrichswerther  Monatsber.  9:27-30.  1919.— 
In  an  experiment  begun  in  1906  to  change  by  breeding  the  Friedrichswerther  Squarehead 
barley  into  a  summer  sort,  no  shortening  of  period  of  time  from  sowing  of  seeds  to  shooting 
was  obtained  up  to  1918.  When  considering  influence  of  spring  planting  one  must  keep  in 
mind  the  effects  of  selection  of  those  plants  that  send  up  stalks  earliest.  Author  noted  that 
spring-sown  barley  gave  a  lessened  crop,  much  stooling  (Bestockung),  and  an  absence  of  stalks 
in  some  plants.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht.  7:  118.  Dec.  1919.] — 
/.  P.  Kelly. 

1669.  Fr5uch,  G.  Die  Beeinflussung  der  Komschwere  durch  Auslese  bei  der  Ztichtung 
der  Ackerbohne.  [The  influencing  of  seed  weight  by  selection  in  the  breeding  of  field  beans.] 
Friedrichswerther  Monatsber.  9:  7-8,  17-20.  1919. — ^Author  experimented  to  test  report 
that  in  ThQringen,  due  to  local  external  conditions,  seed  weight  of  field  bean  decreased.  Indi- 
vidual seed  weight  proved  strongly  modifiable,  considering  weights  for  separate  years;  but  a 
general  decrease  due  to  place  conditions  was  not  found.  An  increase  in  weight  by  selection 
within  limits  of  a  particular  individual  was  in  general  without  success.  In  some  cases  ten- 
dency was  noted  for  branches  to  occur  with  higher  separate  seed  weight,  which  author  referred 
to  occasional  cross-pollination.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenziicht.  7: 117. 
Dec,  1919.]—/.  P.  Kelly. 
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1670.  Frxtwirth,  C.  Handbuch  der  landwirtschaftUchen  PflanzenzHchtuiig.  3.  Dte 
Ziichttmg  von  Kartoffel,  Erdbime,  Leln,  Hanf ,  Tabak,  Hqpfen,  Buchweizen,  Hfllsenirfichtera 
und  kleeartigen  FutteipflAnzen.  [Handbook  of  agricultural  plant  breeding.  3.  The  breeding 
of  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  buckwheat,  legumes,  and  clover- 
like forage  plants.]  Srd  ed.,  $40  p.,  4B  fig,  Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1919. — In  present  edition  of 
this  volume  section  on  potatoes  is  fundamentally  revised.  Considerable  change  is  made 
also  in  portions  devoted  to  breeding  of  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco.  Presented  in  this  edition  for 
first  time  is  discussion  on  breeding  of  Soy  beans  (Soja),  Author  touches  on  his  own  researches 
in  potatoes,  hemp,  legumes,  and  clovers.  There  is  an  increase  of  17  pages  and  10  figures  over 
last  edition.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenztkcht.  7:  222-223.  June,  1920.) 
—J.  P.  Kelly. 

1671.  Fruwirth,  C.  Die  Saatenanerkennung.  [Seed  recognition.]  m  +  i^  P-t  ^  fig- 
Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1686. 

1672.  Gager,  C.  Stuart.  Heredity  and  evolution  In  plants.  14X  iO  cm,,  xt  +  #95  p., 
US  fig,  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.:  Philadelphia,  1920. — Represents  essentially  a  reprinting, 
with  minor  modifications,  of  chapters  31-38  of  the  author's  ''Fundamentals  of  botany,"  to 
which  have  been  added  a  chapter  on  geographical  distribution  (p.  13^182)  and  one  on  the 
great  groups  of  plants  (pp.  243-251).  A  classified  bibliography  of  books  and  a  brief  list  of 
journals  are  also  new.  All  but  three  of  the  books  listed  are  in  English,  and  the  only  foreign 
journals  cited  are  the  ''New  Phytologist,"  London,  and  the  "Revue  g6n4ral  de  botanique," 
Paris.— G.  H,  ShtUl 

1673.  Gardner,  V.  R.  Results  of  bud  selection  Investigations  at  the  Missouri  and  Oregon 
experiment  stations  and  their  interpretation.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic.  Sci.  16:  6^70.  (1919) 
1920. — Scions  from  high-  and  low-yielding  Ben  Davis  trees  (Pyrus  tnaliLs)  proved  of  equal 
value.  Likewise,  ten  years  selection  for  high  and  low  yield  in  a  standard  strawberry  variety 
had  no  effect  on  productiveness.  Cases  of  degeneration  in  several  seedling  strawberries  are 
given.  This  degeneration  in  one  case  involved  the  entire  stock;  in  another  case,  only* a 
part  of  the  plants  of  a  variety. — Crosses  of  wild  Fragarxa  chUoenais  with  a  cultivated  variety 
gave  mostly  seedlings  bearing  petioles  with  appressed  and  ascending  pubescence  like  that  of 
the  wild  form.  Some  seedlings  had  petioles  with  spreading  pubescence  like  that  of  the 
cultivated  variety.  One  seedling  bore  petioles  of  both  types.  Propagations  from  this  seed- 
ling gave  daughter  plants,  some  of  which  were  like  the  wild  form,  some  like  the  cultivated 
variety,  and  others  with  petioles  of  both  types. — Author  points  out  importance  of  eliminating 
degenerates  as  a  means  of  keeping  a  variety  up  to  standard.  [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry 
1156.]— Fred  Griffee, 

1674.  Gates,  R.  R.  A  preliminary  account  of  the  meiotic  phenomena  in  the  pollen  mother- 
cells  and  tapetum  of  lettuce  (Lactuca  sativa).  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  91:  216-223.  f  fig.  May, 
1920. — ^A  study  of  the  pollen  development  of  the  Dwarf  Perfection  lettuce  and  a  rogue  from  it, 
revealed  no  constant  cytological  difference  between  the  variety  and  its  rogue;  but  certain 
interesting  features  were  observed  in  both.  The  elongated  tapetal  cells  lie  parallel  with  the 
longer  axes  of  the  loculi.  In  the  binucleate  phase  of  the  tapetal  cells  the  nuclei  often  present 
in  appearance  various  synaptic  stages.  Every  transition  occurs  between  microspore 
mother-cells  and  tapetal  cells.  The  members  of  a  bivalent  chromosome  lie  side  by  side  and 
chiasmatypy  often  occurs.  The  author  states  that  this  phenomenon  is  here  described  for 
the  first  time  in  plants.  There  are  9  pairs  of  chromosomes,  which  fall  into  3  groups  as  to  siie. 
The  10  chromosomes  sometimes  found  in  diakinesis  may  have  resulted  from  the  separation 
of  the  members  of  a  pair  or  from  a  transverse  segmentation  of  one  of  the  bivalent  chromo- 
somes. The  number  of  chromosomes  may  be  reduced  to  8  or  7  by  a  more  or  less  complete 
fusion,  end  to  end,  of  two  bivalent  chromosomes.  The  manner  of  coalescence  of  these  chromo- 
somes furnishes  a  probable  basis  for  the  phenomena  of  coupling  or  repulsion.  The  microspore 
mother-cells  are  divided  into  tetrads  by  cytoplasmic  intrusions  from  the  wall.  These  have  no 
connection  with  the  spindle.  The  few  pollen  grains  maturing  in  a  loculus  are  surrounded 
by  a  "cytoplasmic  detritus  from  the  tapetum." — Margaret  C.  Ferguson. 
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1875.  Gauger,  Martin.  Die  Mendelschen  Zahlenrelhen  by  Monohybriden  im  Llchte  der 
Dispersionsthaorie.  [The  Mendelian  ratios  in  monohybrids  in  the  light  of  the  dispersion 
theory.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22: 14&-198.  Mar.,  1920.— The  author  exam- 
ines numerical  results  of  a  number  of  breeding  experiments  and  concludes  that  ratios  actu- 
ally observed  agree  with  ratios  of  Mendelian  theory  as  nearly  as  can  be  expected  after  taking 
account  of  the  mathematically  probable  deviations  of  the  series  observed. — R,  B.  Rohbins. 

1676.  GoLDscHMiDT,  RicHARD.  Untefsuchungen  iiber  IntersezualiUlt.  [Investigations 
on  intersezuality.]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanun.  Vererb.  23: 1-199.    t  pL,  84  fig.    1920. 

1677.  Grafenberq,  E.  Die  entwicklungsgeschlchtliche  Bedeutung  der  Hyperdaktylle 
menschlicher  Gliedmassen.  [Developmental  significance  of  hyperdactyly  in  human  extremi- 
ties.]   Stud.  z.  Pathol,  d.  Entwickl.  2:  565-619.    1920. 

1678.  GuTHERZ,  S.  Das  Heterochromosomen-Problem  bei  den  Vertebraten.  Erste 
Mitteilung:  Untersuchung  der  friihen  Oogenese  der  Hauskatze.  [The  heterdchromosome 
problem  in  vertebrates.  I.  Study  of  the  early  oogenesis  of  the  domestic  cat.]  Arch.  Mikros. 
Anat.  94:  33^364.    1920. 

1679.  GuTER,  M.  F.,  AND  £.  A.  Smith.  Transmission  of  eye-defects  induced  in  rabbits 
by  means  of  lens-sensitized  fowl-serum.  Proc.  Nation.  Acad.  Sci.  (U.  S.)  6: 134-136.  Mar., 
1920. — ^A  brief  account  of  experiments  in  which  the  writers  appear  to  have  been  able  to  induce 
specific  antenatal  lens-defects  in  rabbits,  transmissible  to  later  generations  even  through 
the  male  line,  by  treatment  of  pregnant  females  with  fowl-serum  previously  sensitized  to 
rabbit-lens.  Among  61  surviving  young  of  such  treated  females,  there  were  conspicuous 
eye-defects  in  4  cases  and  noticeable  defects  in  5  others.  No  such  eye-defects  were  found  in 
untreated  rabbits  or  in  control  treated  with  unsensitized  fowl-serum  (12  cases)  or  with  fowl- 
serum  sensitized  to  another  rabbit  tissue  (36  cases).  Similar  eye-defects  were  also  occasion- 
ally induced  in  mice  by  similar  methods.  The  defective  eyes  in  rabbits  have  been  trans- 
mitted for  6  generations  with  increasing  severity. — Sewall  Wright. 

1680.  Hascker,  v.  tl^ber  Regelmftssigkeiten  im  Auftreten  erblicher  Normaleigenschaften, 
Anomalien  und  Krankheiten  beim  Menschen.  [On  regularity  in  the  occurrence  of  hereditary 
normal  characteristics,  anomalies  and  diseases  in  man.]  Mediz.  Klinik.  14:  977-982.  1918. — 
The  mode  of  inheritance  of  a  trait  is  dependent  upon  the  germinal  complex  which  enters 
into  the  zygote  and  also  upon  the  developmental  relations  of  the  organ  or  part  in  which  the 
trait  appears — the  ontogenetic  factor.  If  the  part  concerned  has  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
mental autonomy — that  is,  if  it  acquires  relative  independence  at  an  embryologically  early 
period — the  trait  is  transmitted  in  ordinary  Mendelian  fashion.  If  there  is  a  low  degree  of 
autonomy  with  a  consequent  involvement  of  various  developmental  influences,  simple  Men- 
delian heredity  with  segregation  of  traits  does  not  occur,  but,  instead,  a  blending  type  from 
which  neither  of  the  original  parental  forms  is  ever  reproduced  in  any  subsequent  generation. 
The  blue  eye  color  of  certain  Eskimos  and  others,  shows  the  long-continued  persistence  of  an 
autonomous,  and  consequently  Mendelian,  character;  the  slightly  mongoloid  features  of  some 
Hungarians  and  Turks  represent  the  last  vestige  of  blending  traits.  What  sometimes 
appears  as  a  single  trait  need  not  necessarily  be  such.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  albinism 
there  is  an  autonomous  and  a  degenerative  type.  The  former  behaves  in  a  clearly  cut  Men- 
delian fashion,  while  the  latter,  which  is  in  reality  the  labile  expression  of  a  generalized  degen- 
erative condition,  behaves  in  an  irregular  manner  alternating  with,  or  being  accompanied 
by,  various  other  aberrant  conditions.  Among  digital  anomalies,  hypophalangy — a  trait 
presumed  to  be  due  to  a  single  factor  directly  affecting  only  skeletogenous  elements  and 
therefore  displaying  a  high  degree  of  autonomy — is  a  good  Mendelian  trait,  while  Polydactyly 
— due  to  factors  affecting  several  different  elements  and  thus  showing  a  low  degree  of  auton- 
omy— is  transmitted  irregularly  and  is  often  replaced  by  some  other  condition  such  as  syn- 
dactyly.— ^The  characteristic  failure  of  blending  characters  to  show  Mendelian  heredity  may 
be  due  (1)  simply  to  the  extremely  poly  hybrid  nature  of  the  cross,  (2)  to  a  redistribution  of  the 
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genes  between  pairs  of  homologous  chromosomes,  or  (3),  especially  in  the  case  of  disease  con- 
ditions, to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  germplasm  to  return  by  degressive  mutations  to  Uie 
normal  and  presumably  more  stable  condition. — C.  H,  Danforth, 

1681.  Hansen,  W. '  Elniges  dber  Rdbenzucht.  [Something  about  beet-breeding.]  Illustr. 
Landw.  Zeitg.  39:  154-156.  1919. — ^Author  advocates  permitting  open-pollination  among  best 
mother-beets  and  subsequent  evaluation  based  on  progeny  performance.  A  single  seed 
obtained  under  a  gauze  bag  gave  a  poor  result  as  revealed  by  progeny  test.  Determination  of 
dry  weights  of  beets  in  addition  to  polarization  was  deemed  unnecessary.  Suggests  designat- 
ing beet  by  letters  in  genetical  studies.  [From  author's  abstract  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht 
7: 120.    Dec,  1919.}— J,  P.  Kelly, 

1682.  Hansen,  W.  Die  Pflanzenzdchterische  Buchffihrung  and  Bewertong  der  Zucht- 
pflanzen.  [Plant-breeding  book-keeping  and  evaluation  of  the  parent  plants.]  Zeitschr. 
PflanzenzGijht.  6:  119-138.    t  fig,    Dec,  1918. 

1683.  Hansen;  W.  Gedanken  iiber  Orgiuiisation  und  Arbeitserspamis  in  der  Pflanzen- 
zucht.  [Thoughts  on  organization  and  labor-saving  in  plant  breeding.]  Deutsch.  Landw. 
Presse  1918:  261-262.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1587. 

1684.  Hansen,  W.  Die  Ermittlung  des  Einzelkomgewichtes  einer  Pflanze.  [Determi- 
nation of  the  weight  of  individual  grains  of  a  plant.  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzQcht.  7 :  225-227.  June, 
1920. 

1685.  Haroitt,  Gborqb  T.  Coele^iterates  and  the  evolution  of  germ  cells.  Anat.  Ree. 
17:  327.  Jan.,  1920. — ^Author's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Zoolo- 
gists, St.  Louis,  December  30,  1919. — In  the  Hydrozoa  the  observations  upon  germ-cell  origin 
and  segregation,  budding,  regeneration,  and  development  from  dissociated  cells  have  led  to 
the  following  conclusions:  All  cells  of  the  body  (except  possibly  the  nettling  and  nerve  cells) 
are  capable  of  further  differentiation  in  various  directions;  this  includes  the  power  of  dedif- 
ferentiation  and  of  specialization  in  a  new  direction.  There  cannot  be,  therefore,  any  real 
distinction  between  body  cells  and  germ  cells. — Specialized  cells  of  other  adult  animals  (in- 
cluding vertebrates)  show,  in  varying  degrees,  the  power  of  dedifferentiation  and  new  speciali- 
zation. The  capacity  for  specialization  in  different  directions  is  universally  present  in  the 
cells  of  embryos  or  of  larvae,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  youthful  stages.  But  there 
is  a  time  in  ontogeny  when  further  specialization  of  cells  involves  the  loss  of  capacity  for  any 
new  differentiation;  this  is  the  period  at  which  germ  cells  are  usually  segregated  into  a  distinct 
tissue.  In  the  higher  organisms  this  may  occur  early  in  ontogeny;  in  Hydrozoa  it  never 
occurs. — George  T,  Hargitt. 

1686.  Harland,  S.  C.  Studies  of  inheritance  in  cotton.  I.  The  inheritance  of  corolk 
colour.  West  Indian  Bull.  18 :  13-19.  1920. — ''It  Would  easily  be  possible  to  collect  a  hundred 
or  more  different  pure-breeding  West  Indian  natives."  Existence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
homozygous  biotypes  is  attributed  to  long-continued  isolation  in  gardens.  Present  paper 
deals  with  artificial  hybrids  of  some  of  the  ''native"  cottons  with  Upland  and  with  Sea  Island. 
— Author  distinguishes  6  grades  of  color  from  white  (grade  0)  to  very  deep  yellow  (grade  5), 
all  breeding  true.  Ten  different  combinations  were  made  among  these.  "A  cross  between 
any  two  of  the  above  shades  gave  an  intermediate  Fi.  In  all  Fi  families,  the  parental  and  Fi 
color  types  appeared,  but  there  may  have  been  other  intermediate  colour  forms  in  addition.'' 
In  Ft  of  the  most  extreme  cross  (0  X  5)  the  distribution  was :  very  deep  yellow,  1 ;  intermediate, 
72;  white,  4.  An  F|  of  this  combination  was  not  grown.  The  combination  0X3  gave  in  Ft 
a  ratio  of  4.4  yellow  :  1.0  white.  In  F3,  8  families  from  Fi  yellows  produced  yellows  only, 
and  27  families  from  Ft  yellows  produced  yellows  and  whites  in  an  approximately  3  : 1  ratio, 
but  with  considerable  deviation  from  this  ratio  in  certain  families.  Of  11  families  from  Ft 
whites,  6  produced  an  occasional  yellow  in  F3,  but  possibility  of  accidental  cross-poll inatioD 
as  an  explanation  is  not  excluded.  "It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  the  hypothesis  that 
medium  yellow  and  white  constitute  an  allelomorphic  pair  is  put  forward." — T.  H,  Kearney. 
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1687.  Harm  AN,  Mary  T.  Chromosome  studies  In  Tettigldae.  II.  Chromosomes  of  BB, 
CC,  and  the  hybrid  BC  In  the  genus  Paratettiz.  Anat.  Rec.  17:  329.  Jan.,  1920.^Author'8 
abstract  of  papej*  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists,  St.  Louis,  December  90« 
1919. — BB,  CC,  and  their  hybrids,  BC  (Nabours,  1914  and  1917),  are  the  only  forms  considered 
in  this  paper.  Six  pairs  and  an  unpaired  chromosome  are  present  in  the  spermatogonia. 
In  BB  the  chromosomes  of  the  third  pair,  according  to  size,  taper  toward  one  end  and  are 
bent  so  as  to  have  almost  the  appearance  of  a  hook.  In  CC  the  chromosomes  of  this  pair 
are  nearly  oval.  In  the  hybrid,  BC,  this  pair  of  chromosomes  is  composed  of  an  oval  chromo- 
some like  that  in  CC  and  a  bent  chromosome  like  that  in  BB.  The  difference  in  this  homol- 
ogous pair  of  chromosomes  is  recognized  at  the  end  of  the  growth  period  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  chromosomes  of  the  first  maturation  spindle. — The  diploid  number  of  chromo- 
somes appears  at  the  end  of  the  growth  period  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  bivalent 
chromosomes.  The  bivalent  chromosomes  are  formed  by  an  end-to-end  union  of  the  homol- 
ogous pairs  of  these  chromosomes  before  they  have  been  completely  condensed.  The  sex 
chromosome  may  be  recognized  at  all  stages. — In  the  first  maturation  division  the  bivalent 
chromosomes  separate  at  the  line  of  union,  and  the  sex  chromosome  goes  to  one  pole  undivided. 
The  formation  of  the  diploid  number  of  chromosomes  at  the  end  of  the  growth  period  and  the 
union,  end  to  end,  of  their  homologous  pairs  may  explain  the  absence  of  any  crossing-over  in 
Pdratettix. — Mary  T,  Harmon, 

1688.  Hartwbll,  Burt  L.  Thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  B^Mriment  Station.  Bull.  Rhode  Island  State  Coll.  15:  69-84.  Feb., 
1920. — Brief  statement  on  pages  82,  83,  of  inheritance  studies  with  poultry  and  rabbits.— 
O.  H.  ShvXL 

1689.  Heribsrt-Nilsson,  Nils.  Zuwachsgeschwindlgkelt  der  PollenschlMuche  irnd 
gestdrte  Mendelzahlen  bel  Oenothera  Lamarckiana.  [Decline  In  pollen-tube  growth  and 
deranged  Mendelian  ratios  In  Oenothera  Lamarckiana.]  Hereditas  1 :  41-67.  1  fig,  1920. — 
Author  has  investigated  the  rate  of  growth  of  pollen  tubes  by  cutting  off  the  base  of  the 
style  at  certain  intervals  of  time  after  pollination.  Temperature  influences  considerably  the 
velocity  of  growth  of  the  pollen-tubes. — Rr  (red-nerved)  X  rr  (white-nerved)  give  the  typical 
Mendelian  segregation  1:1.  The  inverse  cross  (rr  X  i2r)  gives  too  large  proportion  of  red- 
nerved  plants.  The  R  tubes  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  r  tubes,  and  consequently  fertilize  a 
nimiber  of  eggs  before  the  r  tubes  arrive,  in  1918  segregations  up  to  4: 1  were  obtained. 
Competition  between  R  and  r  is  termed  cerUUion,  and  the  cross  rr  "K  Rr  2^  ceriaium-croas. 
The  inverse  cross  is  called  an  equaii4m'Cro88,  Difference  in  the  influence  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  R  and  r  tubes  is  to  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  explain  the  slow  growth  of  the 
r  tubes  becoming  relatively  still  more  retarded  when  the  temperature  falls. — By  self-fertili- 
zation of  Rr  plants  we  meet  besides  certation  other  complications.  All  the  red-nerved  plants 
are  heterozygous,  Rr,  The  combination  RR  can  not  be  produced.  Consequently  a  segre- 
gation in  the  ratio  2  i2r:  1  rr  is  to  be  expected.  However,  the  author  obtained  too  many  Rr 
plants.  No  elimination  of  RR  zygotes  takes  place,  but  there  is  a  repulsion  between  the  R 
gametes,  a  ''prohibition.''  All  the  R  eggs  are  fertilized  by  r  pollen.  The  compensation  of 
the  R  pollen  with  r  pollen  in  the  fertilization  of  the  R  eggs  receives  the  name  ^^aubsiiiuiion,** 
Thus  the  ratio  2  Rr  -^  \  rR  io  \  rr  is  obtained;  that  is,  the  segregation  3:1.  By  codperation 
of  certation  the  segregation  is  found  to  be  6: 1  in  extreme  cases.  The  irregular  segregation 
stated  by  db  Vribs  can  be  explained  by  the  complications  characteristic  of  the  factor  R, 
The  more  Oenothera  Lamarckiana  is  examined,  the  more  the  variability  proves  itself  not  to 
be  a  phenomenon  8ui  ger^eria, — K.  V,  Ossian  Dahlgren, 

1690.  Heribbrt-Nilsson,  N.  [German  rev.  of:  von  Hofsten,  N.  ArftUchetslXra. 
[Genetics.]  17  X  t6  cm.,  viii  +  606  p.,  191  fig,,  1  colored  pi,  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  SSners  fSrlag: 
Stockholm.  1919.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  2208.)]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb. 
24:98.    Aug.,  1920. 
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1601.  Herlant,  Maurice.  L'aclde  carboniqne  comine  agent  de  partb^ttogj^iAse  eipdi- 
mentale  chez  I'oursln  (Paracentrotus).  [Carbonic  acid  as  an  agent  of  eqterimental  partheno- 
genesis in  the  sea-urchin  (Paracentrotus).]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  83: 188-190.    1920. 

1692.  Hertwiq,  GCnther.  Das  Schicksal  des  vflterlichen  Chromatins  im  Kreuzuap- 
experiment.  [The  &te  of  paternal  chromatin  in  the  crossing  experiment.]  Arch.  Mikrosk. 
Anat.  94:  288-302.    1  fig,    July  15,  1920. 

1693.  Hertwio,  Oscar.  Allgemeine  Biologie.  [General  biology.]  5th  ed.,  improved  and 
enlarged,  Svo.j  xvi  +  800  p.    Gustav  Fischer:  Jena,  1920. 

1694.  HERtwiQ,  Paula.  Abweichende  Form  der  Parthenogenese  bei  einer  Mutation  von 
Rhabditis  pellio.  Fine  ezperimentell  cytologische  Untersuchung.  [Aberrant  form  of  partheno- 
genesis in  a  mutation  of  Rhabditis  pellio.  An  experimental  cytological  study.]  Arch.  Mikros. 
Anat.  94:  303-337.    1920. 

1695.  Hertwio,  Paula.  Haploide  und  diploide  parthenogenese.  [Haploid  and  diploid 
parthenogenesis.]  Biol.  Zentralbl.  40: 145-174.  April-May,  1920. — Summary  of  known  facta 
concerning  maturation  and  development  in  artificial  and  physiological  parthenogenesis. 
Stimuli  to  artificial  parthenogenesis  are  classed  as  chemical,  physical,  and  biological.  Time 
at  which  stimulation  acts  determines,  in  different  material,  whether  development  starts  with 
diploid  or  haploid  number  of  chromosomes.  As  a  rule  number  is  haploid.  Later,  from  nat- 
ural or  artificial  causes,  it  may  become  diploid.  Specific  examples  are  given,  and  literature 
is  cited.  Development  of  artificially  parthenogenetic  eggs  is  mostly  of  short  duration. 
Author  points  out  that  complete  development  in  presence  of  only  haploid  number  of  chromo- 
somes has  so  far  proven  impossible.  Defect  is  hardly  in  mere  number  of  chromosomes,  but 
perhaps  in  interrelation  of  nucleus,  protoplasm,  and  yolk.  It  is  questionable  whether  nor- 
mal development  can  occur  even  in  physiological  parthenogenesis  in  presence  of  haploid 
number  of  chromosomes.  Evidence  at  hand  does  not  prove  that  it  can. — Cases  are  mentioned 
in  which  natural  parthenogenesis  occurs  in  animals  in  absence  of  reduction,  and  comparable 
phenonena  in  plants  are  described.  In  no  case  in  plants  has  development  occurred  with 
haploid  nuclei  in  a  generation  normally  diploid.  In  animals  of  Hymenopteran  type,  egg 
undergoes  normal  reduction  whether  it  later  develops  parthenogenetically  or  is  fertilized, 
and  sex  depends  on  presence  or  absence  of  fertilization.  In  some  of  those  developing  parthe- 
nogenetically with  haploid  nuclei,  number  of  chromosomes  is  later  doubled,  at  least  in  somatic 
cells.    Cytology  of  honey  bee  is  critically  considered  in  this  connection. — A.  Franklin  ShuU. 

1696.  HocHi:,  L£on,  and  Ren:^  Morlot.  Evolution  parth6nog€n6tique  de  I'ovule  dans 
I'atrophie  de  follicule  a  l'6tat  de  maturity.  [Parthenogenetic  development  of  the  egg  to  maturity 
in  a  case  of  atrophy  of  the  follicle.]    Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  83: 1152-1154.    July,  1920. 

1697.  HromIdko,  J.  Variabilitftt  der  Naclikommenschaft  derselben  Futterriibenmntter 
in  der  1.  Generation.  [The  variability  of  progenies  of  the  same  mother  beet  in  the  first  genera- 
tion.]   Zeitschr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen  42:  581-601.    1918. 

1698.  Jollos,  Victor.  Fzperimentelle  Vererbungsstudien  in  Infusorien.  [Experimen- 
tal studies  of  heredity  in  Infusoria.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  24:  77-79.  Aug., 
1920. 

1699.  Jones,  D.  F.  Selective  ferti  izaUon  in  pollen  mixtures.  Biol.  Bull.  38:251-289. 
May,  1920. — By  the  use  of  the  ingenious  system  of  reciprocal  crosses  the  author  shows 
decisively  that  in  Zea  mays  self-fertilization,  although  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the 
progeny,  is  favored  at  the  expense  of  cross-fertilization.  Using  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  the  cross-pollinated  seeds  as  an  indication  of  the  germinal  differences  between  the  parents, 
the  author  calculated  the  correlation  coefficient  between  the  percentage  of  increase  and  the 
percentage  of  deviation  in  favor  of  self-fertilization,  and  found  it  to  be  0.496  db  0.093.  He 
concluded  from  this  coefficient  that,  ''In  proportion  as  the  cross-fertilization  benefits  the 
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immediate  progeny  in  its  development  the  less  effective  is  that  pollen  in  accomplishing  the 
union."  The  experiments  with  maize  involved  the  classification  of  63,000  seeds,  arising  from 
the  use  of  22  pollen  mixtures,  obtained  from  twelve  strains.  Of  the  20  m'xtures  which  were 
analyzed  on  seed  characters  alone,  17  showed  selective  fertilization  in  favor  of  the  plant's 
own  pollen,  while  three  of  the  mixtures  showed  the  opposite  effect.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  in  Lycoperaicum  esculentunif  but  the  data  were  not  so  extensive.  The  author  attrib- 
utes the  differential  fertilization  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  pollen  tubes  in  the  stigmas  of 
the  parent  plant  and  suggests  anaphylaxis  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  selective  action. — J.  H, 
Kemptan, 

1700.  Jones,  D.  F.  Selective  fertilization  in  pollen  mixtures.  Proc.  Nat  on.  Acad. 
Sci.  U.  S.  6:  66-70.  Feb.,  1920. — Pollen  of  A  and  B  types  of  corn  was  thoroughly  mixed  and 
applied  to  silks  of  both  A  and  B.  Resulting  ears  showed  mixtures  of  hybrid  and  self-fertilized 
seed,  distinguishable  by  endosperm  characters.  Ratio  of  selfed  to  crossed  seeds  on  A  ears 
should  have  had  same  value  as  ratio  of  crossed  to  selfed  on  B,  provided  no  selective  pollina- 
tion occurred.  In  20  extensive  experiments,  results  of  3  showed  foreign  pollen  favored.  17 
showed  own  pollen  favored,  15  of  which  were  unquestionably  significant.  Less  extensive 
exper  ments  on  tomato  gave  similar  but  not  conconclusive  results.  Results  were  surprising 
in  view  of  advantages  of  hybrid  vigor.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  wider  the  cross,  the 
more  was  own  pollen  favored;  ''in  proportion  as  the  cross-fertilization  benefits  the  progeny, 
the  less  effective  are  the  germ  cells  in  accomplishing  fertilization.''  Results  were  the  same 
irrespective  of  vigor  or  heterozygosity  of  parents  used.  Idea  is  refuted  that  union  of  d  verse 
sexual  elements  stimulates  growth  through  upsetting  balance  in  protoplasni;  instead,  hybrid 
vigor  is  explained  on  basis  of  pure  inh^^ritance.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  homogeneity 
in  protoplasmic  structure  that  favors  highest  developmental  efficiency. — Merle  C.  Coulter, 

1701.  Jones,  D.  F.  [Rev.  of:  Coulter,  John  M.,  and  Merle  C.  Coulter.  Plant 
genetics.  IS  X  19  cm.j  ix  +  tH  p.,  J^O  fig,  Univ.  Ch  cago  Press:  Chicago.  July,  1918. 
(See  Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  395.)]    Science  48:  346-347.    Oct.  4,  1918. 

1702.  Just,  GUnther.  Der  Nachweis  von  Mendel-Zahlen  beim  Formen  mit  niedriger 
Nachkommenzahl.  Bine  emplrische  Priifung  der  Geschwister-  und  Probandenmethode  Weis- 
bergs  auf  Grund  von  Kreuzungsversuchen  mit  Drosophlla  ampelophila  L5w.  [The  determina- 
tion of  Mendelian  ratios  In  forms  with  low  number  of  offspring.  An  empirica  test  of  Wels- 
berg's  methods  on  the  basis  of  crossing  experiments  with  Drosophlla  ampelophila  L6w.)  Arch. 
Mikros.  Anat.  94:  604r-652.    1920. 

1703.  Kalt,  B.  Der  Begrlff  "Orlglnalsaatgut"  und  seine  Anwendung  bel  der  Ziich- 
tungsanerkennung.  [The  concept  "original  seed"  and  its  application  in  the  recognition  of 
breeding.]    Fuhlings  Landwirtsch.  Zeit.  1919:  460-471.    1919. 

1704.  Kammerer,  Paul.  Dunkeltiere  im  Licht  und  Llchttiere  im  Dunke).  [Darkness 
animals  in  light  and  light  animals  in  darkness.]    Naturwissenschaften  8:  28-35.    1920. 

1705.  Kiesslinq,  L.  11.  Bericht  der  bayrischen  Landessaatzuchtanstalt  in  We  hen- 
stephan.  (1914-1918).  [11th  report  of  the  Bavarian  Seed-breeding  Institution  at  Weihen- 
stephan  (1914-1918).  Landw.  Jahrb.  f.  Bayem  1919:  1-178.  1919.— General  report  for  years 
1914-1918  presented  under  seven  following  headings:  (1)  History  of  institution,  in  connection 
with  which  is  given  picture  of  C.  Kraus,  founder.  (2)  Researches  of  institution;  accounts 
of  breeding  work  presented  here  and  of  agreements  concerning  delivery  of  pedigreed  seed- 
stock  for  increase  or  further  breeding.  (3)  Extension  work  and  publications.  (4)  Bavarian 
seed-breeding  localities;  given  here  are  principles  governing  creation  of  increase  stations. 
(5)  Section  on  promotion  of  seed-growing,  where  statistics  on  variety  classification  at  cer- 
tain places  and  where  discussion  of  stations  for  culture  of  potato  and  vegetable  seeds  are 
given.  (6)  Agricultural  promotion  work.  (7)  Associational  work  of  district  agricultural 
societies,  of  Bavarian  Seed-breeding  Union  and  of  Beet  ("Rtiben")  Breeding  Union.  [Pre- 
pared from  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzdcht.  7:  213-214.  June  1920.] — J,  P. 
Kelly. 
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1706.  K1E88LINQ,  L.    C.  Kraus.    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzacht.  6:  222-225.    Dec,  1918. 

1707.  K1E88LIN0,  L..  Die  Leistung  der  Wintergerste  and  deren  zflchterische  Beeinfliu- 
sung..  [The  yield  of  winter  barley  and  its  modification  by  breeding.]  Illustr.  Landw.  Zeit. 
1919:  310-311.  1919. — ^Author  reviews  the  many  varieties  of  two-  and  four-rowed  barleys  and 
indicates  aims  of  breeding;  namely,  to  secure  as  short-lived  a  condition  as  possible  without 
depression  of  yield,  to  maintain  high  yield  and  power  to  stand  up  under  heavy  nitrogen  fer- 
tilization, and  to  produce  large  full  grains  with  low  albuminous  content  and  a  minimum 
chaff.  [From  anonymous  review  in  ^Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  126.  Dec.  1919.] — J.  P. 
Kelly. 

1708.  Killer,  J.  Ober  die  Umziichtung  reiner  Linien  von  Winterweizen  in  Sommer- 
weizen.  [Concerning  the  changing-over  of  pure  lines  of  winter  wheat  into  spring  wheat.]  Jour. 
Landw.  67 :  59-62.  1919. — With  pure  lines  of  winter  wheat  experiments  were  conducted  to 
reveal  spring  wheat  possibilities.  All  Bordeaux  wheats  serve  as  either  summer  or  winter 
cereals.  All  tested  thick-headed  wheats  with  spring  sowing  send  up  shoots  and  show  more  or 
less  development  of  heads  but  decided  ' 'Landw interweizen"  do  not  send  up  shoots  with  such 
sowing.  Details  of  experiments  are  not  given.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  Pflan- 
zenziicht.  7:   126.    Dec.  1919.]— J.  P.  Kelly. 

1709.  Klatt,  Berthold.  Keimdriisentransplantationen  beim  Schwammspinner.  Sin 
ezperimenteller  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  Vererbbarkeit  erworbener  Eigenschaften.  [Germ-cell 
transplantation  in  Lymantria.  An  experimental  contribution  to  the  question  of  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters.]  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  22:1-50.  Dec,  1919. — ^A  full 
description  is  given  of  the  colors  and  external  features  of  the  normal  gypsy-moth  larva,  of  a 
yellow-spotted  race  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  cross  between  L.  japonica  and  L.  dispoTf 
and  of  a  dorsally  black-banded  strain.  Yellow-spotted  is  probably  dominant  to  normal, 
but  not  discontinuous  from  it,  and  probably  dependent  upon  multiple  factors;  black  is  domi- 
nant to  non-black  (yellow  or  normal),  from  which  it  is  discontinuous.  Gonads  of  recessive 
were  transplanted  into  a  dominant,  which  was  mated  later  with  a  recessive  to  ascertain 
whether  period  of  8-9  weeks  in  body  of  the  dominant  would  affect  the  offspring,  endowing 
them  with  any  characteristics  of  the  dominant;  e.g.,  ovary  of  normal  transplanted  into  body  of 
black-banded  female  after  removal  of  ovaries,  mated  with  non-black,  yellow  cf  gave  7(i*cr, 
7  9  9,  "first  class''  yellow.  In  more  than  400  larvse  from  eggs  matured  in  the  body  of  a  foster 
mother,  not  one  showed  any  modification  in  the  direction  of  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  foster  parent.  However,  eggs  that  matured  in  the  body  of  a  female  of  the  black  race  par- 
took of  the  superior  vigor  of  that  race,  shown  by  rapid  growth  and  large  size. — ^An  average 
of  7-8  per  cent  of  offspring  from  9  9  subject  to  operation  showed  loss  of  one  or  several  median 
or  lateral  tubercles  in  one  or  more  segments,  excluding  the  first  and  last;  but  3  or  4  control 
broods  showed  no  such  loss.  Removal  of  certain  tubercles  from  various  segments  to  see  if 
in  the  next  year  the  offspring  of  this  individual  would  lack  the  corresponding  tubercles  in 
four  broods  gave  negative  results;  but  in  a  fifth,  and  subsequently  three  other  broods  from 
mothers  that  had  not  been  operated  upon,  a  similar  though  less  marked  defect  was  seen. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  general  injury  to  determinants  for  the  development  of  tubercles  may 
have  occurred,  due  to  difficulties  in  metabolism  during  healing,  or  due,  in  case  of  defect  in 
normal  control  broods,  to  bacterial  disease  in  the  brood  of  the  previous  year.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  inheritance  of  mutilations.  A  discussion  of  the  experiments  of  Harms, 
Magnus,  Guthrie,  Kammerer,  and  Castle  and  Phillips  is  given. — J,  H,  Gerovld, 

1710.  KoTTUR,  G.  L.  An  improved  type  of  cotton  for  the  southern  Maratha  country  (Bom- 
bay Presidency,  India).  Agric.  Jour.  India  14:  155-167.  /  p2.  1919. — Ooaaypium  herbaceum 
predominates  in  this  region.  This  variety  shows  two  types — erect  and  bushy.  Test  shows 
superiority  in  yield  of  erect  type.  By  unit  selection  a  variety  is  grown  that  bears  more  and 
has  lint  of  greater  value. — Ganda  Singh  Cheema. 
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1711.  Kboon,  H.  M.»  and  G.  M.  yan  deb  Plank.  De  Inschrijving  van  paarden  in  de 
stamboeken.    [Description  of  horses  in  the  pedigree  books.]    Gronetica  2 :  347-364.    July,  1920. 

1712.  KmPBR,  K.,  Jr.  Steriele  Soortsbastaarden.  [Sterile  species  hybrids.]  Genetica 
2:289-299.    6  fig.    July,  1920. 

1713.  Lehmann,  E.  Reply  to  Renner's  explanation.  Biol.  Zentralbl.  40:  288.  June, 
1920.    [See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1112.] 

1714.  LicHTBNSTERN,  R.  Bisherigo  Erfolge  der  Hodentransplantation  beim  Menschen. 
[Results  thus  far  achieved  by  the  transplantation  of  testes  in  man.]  Jahreskurse  f.  &rztliche 
Fortb.  April,  1920.  [Cited  from  review  by  Benders,  Genetica  2: 374-375,  July,  1920.  See 
also  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1634.] 

1715.  LoTST,  J.  P.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Bartsch,  P.  Experiments  in  the  breeding  of  Cerions. 
Dept.  Marine  Biology,  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Publ.  282.  55  p.,  59  pi.  Washington, 
1920.     Genetica  2 :  366-367.    July,  1920. 

1716.  LoTST,  J.  P.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  von  Wbttstein,  Fritz.  Vererbungserscheinungen 
and  Systematik  bei  Haplonten  und  Diplohaplonten  im  Pflanzenreich.  (Genetical  phenomena 
and  taxonomy  in  haplonts  and  diplohaplonts  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.)  Zeitschr.  indukt. 
Abstamm.  Vererb.  21:  233-246.    Nov.,  1919.]    Genetica  2:  379-384.    July,  1920. 

1717.  LuNDBORQ,  H.  Hereditary  transmission  of  genotypical  deaf-mutism.  Hereditas 
1:35-40.  1920. — Acquired  deaf-mutism  may  he  both  of  intra-  and  extra-uterine  or'gin. 
Consequently  ^'congenital  deafness"  is  not  always  of  an  inheritable  nature.  Acquired  deaf- 
mutism  is  far  more  common  than  inheritable  deaf -mutism.  The  treatise  of  Bergh  is  criti- 
cized. Author  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Plate  that  d^af-mutism  is  a  dihybrid  character. 
There  is  every  probability,  as  the  author  suggested  in  1912,  that  deaf-mutism  is  transmitted 
as  a  simple  Mendelian  factor. — K.  V.  Oasian  Dafdgren. 

1718.  Lynch,  R.  Irwin.  Hybrid  cestrums.  Gard.  Chron.  67: 220.  May  1,  1920. — 
Relates  to  hybridizing  of  Oestrum  elegans  (fern.)  with  C.  Parquiy  with  view  to  secure  bright- 
ness of  flower  with  hardiness.  Male  parent  stated  to  be  almost  absolutely  dominant. — 
/.  Marion  Shvll. 

1719.  Mandeoc,  V.  Nesljectivonje  nildh  divjstore  S[oet  Kukuruza.  [Inheritance  of 
several  characters  in  maize.  [Tcheckish.]  Gospodarska  smotra  1918:  5-8.  1918. — Length 
and  other  ear  characteristics  for  different  lines  are  hereditary.  Correlations  of  ear  length 
with  other  traits  were  observed.  Only  in  pure  lines  are  traits  transmitted  well,  and  in  selec- 
tions from  groups  that  are  not  pure  lines  transmission  is  uncertain.  [From  author's  abstract 
in  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  7:  40-42.    June,  1919.]—/.  P.  Kelly. 

1720.  Mandekic,  v.  Prilog  gojidbi  Kukuruza.  [Contributions  to  the  breeding  of  maize. 
[Tcheckish.]  Gospodarska  smotra  1918:  1-4.  1918. — Croatian  round  maize  was  bred  at 
Krizevci  experimental  farms  following  Williams's  method.  Experimentation  on  effects  of 
self-  and  cross-pollination  gave  results  similar  to  those  of  Shull  and  East.  Lessened  vigor 
on  inbreeding  is  explained  as  due  to  increased  homozygosity.  [From  author's  abstract  in 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht.  7:  42-43.    June,  1919.]—/.  P.  Kelly. 

1721.  Masui,  Kitoshi.  The  spermatogenesis  of  domestic  mammals.  I.  The  spermato- 
genesis of  the  horse  (Equus  caballus).  Jour.  Coll.  Agric.  Tokyo  Imperial  Univ.  3:  357-376. 
5  pl.f  t  fijg.  1919. — Although  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  count  the  chromosomes  of  the 
spermatogonial  metaphase,  many  symmetrical  pairs  of  chromosomes  are  distinguishable. 
The  resting  nucleus  of  the  primary  spermatocyte  contains  a  large  chromatic  nucleolus  which 
persists  throughout  the  growth  stages  and  synapsis.  A  conspicuous  idiosome  also  exists 
in  the  primary  spermatocyte.    At  the  division  of  the  primary  spermatocyte,  which  is  reduo- 
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ing  and  heterotypic,  eighteen  bivalent  chromosomes  and  one  accessory  &re  present.  Conju- 
gation is  probably  parasynaptic.  The  accessory  chromosome  passes  undivided  to  one  pole, 
thus  yielding  two  types  of  secondary  spermatocytes.  The  division  of  the  chromosomes, 
including  the  accessory,  in  secondary  spermatocsrtes  is  equal  and  homotypic.  OccaaionaUy, 
incomplete  fusion  of  two  adjacent  chromosomes  occurs,  thus  reducing  the  count.— Tbe 
centrosome  behaves  much  as  it  does  in  man,  as  described  by  Meves.  A  chromatoid  cor- 
puscle appears  during  the  growth  stage,  but  is  probably  cast  off  from  the  spermatosodn  in  % 
mass  of  cytoplasm.  Mitochondria  appear  during  the  postsynaptic  stage.  Most  of  tbeo 
mass  and  give  rise  to  a  body  resembling  the  "Nebenkem"  in  insects.  Ultimately  this  mats 
comes  to  occupy  the  middle  part  of  the  spermatosodn. — M,  F,  Guyer, 

1722.  Masui,  Kitoshi.  The  spermatogenesis  of  domestic  mammals,  n.  The  spemnto' 
genesis  of  cattle  (Bos  taurus).  Jour.  Coll.  Agric.  Tokyo  Imperial  Univ.  3:  377-403.  S  fL, 
1  fig.  1919. — Amitotic  nuclear  divisions  (not  followed  by  division  of  the  cell-body)  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  spermatogonia  of  embryos  and  of  very  young  animals  than  do  mitotic  divi- 
sions. Such  amitosis  is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  degenerating  cells  which  are  destined  to 
supply  nutriment  to  the  germ  cells.  The  resting  nuclei  of  both  penultimate  and  ultimtte 
spermatogonia  are  characterised  by  one  large  nucleolus  and  a  small  chromatin  mass.  The 
spermatogonial  number  of  chromosomes  is  thirty-three.  Conjugation  is  probably  tdo- 
synaptic.  Sixteen  bivalent  and  one  univalent  (the  accessory)  chromosomes  result.  Tlie  fint 
spermatocytic  division  is  reducing.  The  accessory  passes  undivided  to  one  pole.  The 
second  division,  which  includes  the  accessory,  is  a  simple  equation-division.  The  chromatii 
nucleolus,  visible  through  the  growth  period  and  the  reduction  division,  is  identified  as  the 
accessory  chromosome. — Incomplete  fusion  of  adjacent  chromosomes  sometimes  ocean  in 
the  secondary  spermatocytes;  so  that  only  nine  or  ten  chromosomes  can  be  counted  in  sud 
cells.  Numerous  mitochondrial  granules  appear  during  the  growth  period  and  theretfter 
behave  similarly  to  those  of  the  horse.  A  chromatoid  corpuscle  is  absent  or  present  infre- 
quently. The  centrosome  of  the  spermatid  divides,  and  one  of  the  resulting  centrotomee 
comes  to  lie  close  to  the  nucleus — the  other  a  short  distance  behind  it.  The  axial  filament 
arises  from  the  latter.  The  idiosome  first  appears  during  the  growth  stage.  I|i  the  q)ermitid 
it  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  the  centrosome. — M.  F.  Guyer, 

1723.  Meek,  C.  F.  U.  Chromosome  dimensions.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London  91 :  157-165. 
1920. — Correlation  between  chromosomes  and  somatic  complexity  of  animals.  Author 
reviews  his  own  conclusions  of  1912  and  those  of  Fabmsr  and  Digbt,  1914.  He  also  presenti 
additional  observations,  made  without  measurements,  upon  chromosome  length,  diameter, 
and  total  chromatin  volume  in  spermatogonial  and  spermatocyte  complexes  of  several  species 
of  widely  separated  groups.  His  final  conclusions  are  that  there  is  no  correlation  betweea 
degree  of  somatic  complexity  of  animals  and  their  chromosome  nimiber,  length,  or  diameter, 
nor  with  the  total  chromatin  volume  of  their  complexes. — C.  L.  Parmenter. 

1724.  Mbtz,  C.  W.  Observations  on  the  sterility  of  mutant  hybrids  in  Dn>sophila  ▼irlBs. 
Proc.  Nation.  Acad.  Sci.  [U.  S.]  6  J  421-423.  July,  1920.— Three  sex-linked  and  probably 
allelomorphic  mutants  in  DrosophUa  virUia — rugose,  glazed,  and  wax  (all  affecting  the  eyesH 
have  been  shown  to  form  a  graded  series  in  respect  to  their  morphological  characterisUcs 
and  in  respect  to  fertility,  the  females  of  the  last  two  being  sterile.  In  any  hybrid  involving 
rugose  and  either  of  the  others,  the  first  named  mutant  is  dominant  as  to  somatic  manife»- 
tations;  but  the  females  are  sterile  like  the  glazed  or  wax  females.  Thus  the  order  of  domi- 
nance of  somatic  manifestations  is  the  one  given,  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  fertility.  Pr^ 
viously  rugose  and  glazed  were  spoken  of  as  incompatible,  but  this  was  before  the  sterility  of 
glazed  females  was  noted. — H,  H.  Plough. 

1725.  Metz,  Charles  W.  The  arrangement  of  genes  in  Drosophila  virilis.  Proc.  Natioa 
Acad.  Sci.  [U.  S.]  6:  164-166.  April,  1920. — In  connection  with  Castle's  three-dimensiontl 
model  of  the  sex-linked  genes  of  Drosophila  virilis  from  data  of  Metz,  certain  predictions  were 
made  as  to  the  probable  location  of  the  genes  for  frayed,  hairy,  rugose  and  glazed*  and  it  wis 
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suggested  that  these  predictions  be  tested  by  actual  breeding  work.  This  is  at  present  impos- 
sible since  two  of  the  stocks — frayed  and  hairy — have  been  lost,  and  the  hybrids  of  rugose  and 
glazed  are  sterile.  Certain  similar  cases  are  cited  which  show  that  Castle's  predictions  would 
probably  be  fulfilled  without  proving  the  hypothesis,  however;  for  the  results  also  fit  the  linear 
hypothesis.  In  the  one  case  double  cross-overs  are  not  counted,  in  the  other  case  they  are.— 
H,  H.  Plough. 

1726.  Mevbs,  Friedrich.  Elne  neue  StOtze  fiir  die  Plastosomentheorle  der  Vererbung. 
[A  new  support  for  the  plastosome  theory  of  heredity.]  Anat.  Anz.  50:  551-557.  B  fig.  April, 
1918. 

1727.  MiTSCHERLiCH,  EiLH.  ALFRED,  ttbof  kiinstllche  Wunderfthrenbildung.  [The 
artificial  production  of  abnormal  heads  of  cereals.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  7: 101-109.  8  fig. 
Dec,  1919. — All  rye  plants  grown  in  water  culture  under  greenhouse  conditions  produced 
an  abnormality  in  the  first  spike  to  appear.  The  remaining  spik^^s  were  normal.  One  wheat 
plant  behaved  similarly.  In  a  favorable  year  on  well  manured  soil  a  rye  plant  was  observed 
with  condensation  of  spikelets  on  "spindle  end"  of  all  spikes.  Seed  from  this  plant  gave 
progeny  with  normal  spikes. — Fred  Griffee. 

1728.  Moore,  Carl  R.  The  production  of  artificial  hermaphrodites  In  mammals.  Sci- 
ence 52:  179-182.  Aug.  20,  1920. — ^A  preliminary  report  of  the  author's  successful  trans- 
plantation of  heterologous  gonads  into  hemicastrated  rats. — H.  D.  Ooodale. 

1729.  Mobsman,  J.  P.  Hybridization  and  raising  of  seedling  orchids.  Florists'  Exch.  49: 
907,  932.  April  17,  1920. — In  extended  account  of  personal  experience  in  growing  seedling 
orchids  it  is  stated  that  Catleya  gigas  crossed  with  C.  Dowiana  results  in  yellow  veins  in 
throat  and  intensified  color  of  entire  flower;  with  C.  aurea,  gives  veining  but  not  intens^ed 
color  of  sepals  and  petals.  Used  with  a  white  fiower  C.  Dowiana  always  puts  a  trace  of  rose 
color  through  the  hybrid.  Catleya  aurea  has  no  influence  on  a  white  flower,  but  does  impart 
its  veining  and  some  of  its  rich  color  to  lip  of  offspring.  Author  uses  C.  Dowiana  or  C.  aurea 
as  seed-parent  in  the  belief  that  the  character  of  the  female  always  predominates.  Secondary 
crosses  of  Braaso-CaUeyaa  onto  Catleya  give  more  color  than  the  primary  crosses.  Many 
plants  do  not  survive  exhaustion  of  seed  production. — J.  Marion  Shull. 

1730.  Nakahara,  Ward.  Side-to-side  versus  end-to-end  conjugation  of  chromosomes 
in  relation  to  crossing-over.  Science  52 :  82-84.  July  23,  1920. — The  stone-fly,  Perla  immar' 
ginata  Say,  is  exceptionally  fitted  for  chromosome  studies  since  it  has  only  five  pairs  of  chromo- 
somes, each  pair  structurally  differentiated  from  all  others.  In  the  prophase  of  the  first  sper- 
matocyte division,  homologous  chromosomes  are  connected  to  each  other  telosynaptioally  in 
the  spireme;  later  they  bend  toward  each  other  at  the  synaptic  point  and  become  reunited 
parasynaptically  before  metaphase.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  telosynapsis  does  offer 
an  opportunity  for  interchange  between  chromosomes  (crossing-over) ;  interchange  occurs  at 
the  late  thick  stage  only.  End-to-end  conjugation  simply  restricts  the  stage  in  which  such 
an  opportunity  is  offered. — Bertram  0.  Smith. 

1731.  Nilsson-Ehle,  H.  ttber  Resistenz  gegen  Heterodera  schachtii  bel  gewissen  Ger- 
sten-Sorten,  ihre  Vererbungswelse  und  Bedeutung  ffir  die  Praxis.  [On  resistance  to  Hetero- 
dera schachtii  in  certain  varieties  of  barley,  its  method  of  inheritance  and  significance  for 
agricultural  practice.]  Hereditas  1 : 1-34.  4  fig-  1920. — Unlike  other  kinds  of  cereals,  there 
is  striking  difference  between  different  sorts  of  barley  concerning  the  resistance  against 
attacks  of  Heterodera  schachtii.  Some  sorts  of  barley  are  quite  immupe.  By  crossing  between 
an  inunune  sort  and  a  susceptible  one,  immunity  dominates.  In  Fi  nad  Fs  a  segregation 
takes  place  that  at  least  in  some  cases  seems  to  be  monohybrid.  For  the  barley  itself,  the 
attacks  of  this  nematode  are  rather  unimportant.  If,  however,  oats  or  wheat  are  cultivated 
in  a  field  which  has  been  planted  before  with  infested  barley,  these  cereals  suffer  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  increased  number  of  nematodes  in  the  soil.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  a  great 
practical  importance  to  use  mmune  kinds  of  barley,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  these  worms. 
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A  field  with  plots  of  immune  and  susceptible  kinds  of  barley  was  the  following  year  planted 
with  a  single  kind  of  oats.  This  plantation  developed  itself  very  differently  at  differeot 
spots,  which  corresponded  in  a  surprising  degree  to  the  barley  plots  of  the  previous  year.- 
K,  V,  Osaxan  Dafdgren, 

1732.  NoNiDEZ,  Josifi  F.  The  meiotic  phenomena  In  the  spermAtogeiiesis  of  Blaps,  wili 
special  reference  to  the  X-complez.  Jour.  Morph.  34:6^117.  6  pi.,  t  diagrams.  June  20, 
1920. — In  the  spermatogonial  mitoses  of  B.  lusUanica  thirty-five  chromosomes  occur,  three 
of  which  are  remarkably  large.  During  synapsis  the  three  large  chromosomes  and  two  of  the 
smaller  unite  to  form  the  X-complex,  while  the  other  chromosomes  pair  to  form  fifteen  bin- 
lents.  Of  the  large  chromosomes,  two  that  appear  to  be  homologous  are  termed  M-chiomo- 
somes,  while  the  third  corresponds  to  the  accessory  or  X-chromosome  of  other  forms.  In  the 
first  maturation  mitosis  the  X-complex  undergoes  dissociation,  four  chromosomes — two  luge 
and  two  small — ^passing  to  one  cell,  while  the  third  large  chromosome — an  M-chromosoi&e- 
enters  the  other.  The  finA  result  is  the  production  of  two  kinds  of  spennatozoa;  one  with 
nineteen  chromosomes,  the  other  with  only  sixteen.  The  X-complex  seems  to  represent  u 
intermediate  condition  between  complexes  made  up  exclusively  of  sex  chromosomes  and 
those  originated  by  the  linkage  of  a  sex  chromosome  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  chromosomes.- 
Bertram  G.  Smith. 

1733.  Oberstein,  O.  Ober  das  Vorkommen  echter  Knospenvariationen  bel  pommergduf 
und  anderen  Kartoffelsorten.  [Occurrence  of  true  bud-variation  in  Pomeranian  and  other 
varieties  of  potatoes.]  Kartoffelbau  1919,  No.  2  and  Deutsch.  Landw.  Presse  1919:560-561 
1  pi.  1919. — Author. dissents  from  views  that  bud  variations  are  so  uncommon  as  to  wamnt 
adverse  judgment  on  a  variety  when  the  number  of  deviating  plants  per  hectare  reaches  four. 
He  emphasizes  frequent  occurrence  of  bud  variations,  at  least  in  some  varieties.  Such  fre- 
quency should  be  proven  before  being  accepted  by  seed  experts.  A  Silesian  agricultural 
society  passes  judgment  against  such  sorts  only  when  number  of  plants  deviating  in  flower 
color  exceeds  5  per  cent.  A  standard  of  proof  for  existence  of  this  variability  is  described. 
Illustrative  cases  observed  by  author  in  several  varieties  are  cited.  [From  anonymous 
review  in  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  136.    Dec,  1919.] — J.  P.  Kelly. 

1734.  Painter,  Theophilus  S.  The  spermatogenesis  of  Anolis  carolinensis.  Anat.  Rec 
17:  328.  Jan.,  1920. — Author's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Zoolo- 
gists, St.  Louis,  December  30,  1919. — The  spermatogenesis  of  reptiles  has  not  received  tbe 
attention  of  cytologists  heretofore,  although  the  position  of  the  group  in  the  Vertebrate 
Series  and  especially  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  chromosomes  as  reported  for  the  birds 
and  manmials,  make  such  a  study  very  desirable.  The  author  has  been  making  a  comparatire 
study  of  the  spermatogenesis  of  the  lizards  conmion  near  Austin,  Texas.  Anolis  carolinensu^ 
the  ''American  chameleon,"  has  yielded  preparations  in  which  the  chromosomes  show  with 
clear-cut  distinctness,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  practically  all  of  the  chromosomes 
from  the  spermatogonial  divisions  to  the  formation  of  the  mature  sperm. — Two  points  of 
especial  interest  have  been  found. — What  appears  to  be  a  typical  "accessory"  or  sex-chromo- 
some is  found  in  the  first  maturation  division;  it  is  bipartite  in  character  and  goes  undivided 
to  one  pole  of  the  spindle.  In  the  second  maturation  division,  the  sex-chromosome,  wbeB 
present,  divides.  The  sperms  are  dimorphic  as  regards  the  sex-chromosome,  half  are  with, 
and  half  are  without,  this  body.  There  is  no  trace  of  degenerating  sperms. — The  autosome 
complex  of  Anolis  consists  of  ten  large  chromosomes  and  twenty-two  smaller  bodies.  (This 
condition,  a  few  large  chromosomes  and  a  greater  number  of  small  chromosomes,  seems  typi- 
cal for  all  the  lizards  studied.)  The  autosomes  behave  normally  during  maturation.  Is 
the  first  and  second  spermatocyte  divisions,  five  large  and  eleven  small  chromosomes  are  sees 
(in  addition  to  the  sex-chromosome),  and  these  divide  in  the  usual  way.  There  is  no  sip 
of  a  ''double  reduction,"  such  as  has  been  reported  for  birds  and  some  mammals.  In  this 
reptile,  the  chromosomes  differ  in  no  respect  from  what  is  found  in  the  insects  and  other 
mveTtehT&iea.— Theophilus  S.  Painter. 
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•  1735.  Phiups,  a.  G.  Preferential  mating  of  fowls.  Jour.  Amer.  Assoc.  Instr.  and 
Invest.  Poultry  Husb.  5:  28,  30-32.  6  fig,  1919. — Continuous  observations  were  made  on 
several  flocks,  each  consisting  of  one  male  and  10-28  females.  The  number  of  matings  per 
hen  per  day  ranged  from  0-5  and  was  controlled  by  her.  Under  some  circumstances  a  single 
male  mated  more  than  40  times  in  one  day. — H.  D,  Goodale, 

1736.  Poll,  Heinrich.  Mlschlingsstudlen  Vin.  Pfaumischiinge,  nebst  einem  Beitrag 
zur  Kem'-Erbtrllger-Lehre.  [Hybridization  studies  Vni.  Peafowl  hybrids  and  a  comment 
on  the  theory  of  nuclear  bearers  of  heredity.]    Arch.  Mikros.  Anat.  94:  3G5-458.    6  fi^.    1920. 

1737.  QuAGUNi,  LuiGi.  Cruzamiento  y  fecundaci6n  artificial  de  la  cafla  de  azdcar. 
[Cross  fertilizing  sugar  cane.]    Revist.  Agric.  Com.  y  Trab.  3 :  44-46.    1  fijg,    1920. 

1738.  Rasmuson,  Hans.  th)er  einige  genetische  Versuche  mit  Papaver  Rhoeas  and 
Papaver  laevigatum.  [Some  genetical  experiments  with  Papaver  Rhoeas  and  Papaver  laevigatum. 
Hereditas  1: 107-114.  1920. — By  crossing  a  Rhotas-ioroL  having  divergent  hairs  at  the  pe- 
duncle with  another  one  having  appressed  hairs,  a  segregation  in  proportion  1 : 1  takes  place 
in  Fi.  The  divergent  hairs  might  be  dominant,  to  judge  from  the  species  hybrid  Rhoeas  X 
dubium.  Yellow  latex  dominates  over  white.  The  segregation  in  Ft  is  monohybrid.  Green 
color  of  leaves  dominates  over  yellow-green.  The  segregation  in  Fi  is  monohybrid.  A  gene, 
S,  produces  a  black  base-spot  on  the  petals;  another,  W,  produces  a  white  spot;  S  is  epistatic 
to  W.  If  both  genes  are  missing  the  sepals  will  be  unspotted.  W  affects  also  the  flower  color, 
or  is  linked  with  a  gene  that  affects  the  color. — X,  V,  Ossian  Dafdgren, 

1739.  Rasmusson,  J.  Mendelnde  Chlorophyllfaktoren  bei  Allium  cepa.  [MendeUan 
chlorophyll-actors  in  Allium  cepa.]  Hereditas  1 :  128-134.  1920. — After  self-fertilization  of 
a  nimiber  of  flowers  of  different  commercial  sorts  in  several  pedigrees,  light  green,  yellow,  and 
white  plants  were  to  be  found,  in  relative  number  which  rather  well  agreed  with  the  Mendelian 
ones.  This  is  demonstrated  by  several  tables.  The  complete  production  of  chlorophyll 
depends  on  a  suite  of  factors,  of  which  one  factor  will  take  effect  only  if  all  previous  factors  in 
the  suite  are  present.  At  two  points  of  the  suite  homomeric  factors  are  acting. — K,  V,  Ossian 
Dahlgren, 

1740.  Raum,  J.  Ein  weiterer  Versuch  iiber  die  Vererbung  der  Samenfarbe  bei  Rotklee. 
[A  further  study  concerning  inheritance  of  seed  color  in  red  clover.]  Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht. 
7: 149-155.  1920. — Both  violet  and  yellow  are  generally  found  on  individual  seeds  of  red 
clover  (Trifolium  pratense),  but  occasionally  seeds  are  either  wholly  violet  or  yellow.  Colors 
are  found  in  various  degrees  of  saturation.  Satisfactory  Mendelian  explanation  would 
involve  theory  of  multiple  factors.  Technique  necessary  for  critical  study  would  be  very 
difficult  because  of  flower  size  and  almost  invariable  and  necessary  habit  of  cross-fertilization. 
Solution  of  problem  is  of  less  economic  importance  than  many  others  not  yet  worked  out  in 
red  clover.  Seeds  of  known  color  were  selected  from  individual  unguarded  plants  and  planted. 
Seeds  from  36  daughter  plants  derived  from  11  mother  plants  were  compared  with  mother- 
plant  seeds.  Author  states  that  daughter  seeds  were  similar  to  mother-plant  seeds,  but  had 
a  tendency  toward  increased  amount  of  yellow.  Author  does  not  believe,  as  some  suppose^ 
that  seed  color  is  correlated  with  earliness. — L.  R:  Waldron. 

1741.  Raum,  S.  BeitrMge  zur  Praxis  der  Grassamenerzeugung  und  des  Grassamenbaues* 
[Contributions  to  the  practice  of  grass-seed  production  and  grass-seed  culture.]  Illustr. 
Landwirtsch.  Zeit.  1920:  25-26.  1920. — Some  results  have  already  been  secured  in  breeding 
of  grasses  at  Weihenstephan.  Two  forms  of  florin  grass  differing  in  times  of  development  were 
obtained.  In  meadow  panicle,  narrow-  and  broad-leaved  forms  occurred  in  population. 
A  series  of  types  was  isolated  in  meadow  foxtail  grass.  In  red  fescue-grass  a  form  occurred 
well  supplied  with  runners,  and  a  similar  thing  was  seen  in  meadow  fescue.  Golden  oats  of 
Bohemian  and  Tyrolian  origin  revealed  few  differences.  In  French  ray-grass,  only  minute 
differences  were  observable,  and  hereditary  maintenance  of  these  was  difficult.    A  similar 
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difficulty  of  preservation  arose  among  forms  of  orchard-grass.  Few  differences  were  seen  ia 
timothy.  Several  types  of  English  ray-grass  were  observed,  but  little  is  known  of  thdr 
genetical  behavior.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  PflanzensQcht.  7:  217.  Joae, 
1920.1—/.  P.  KeUy, 

1742.  Raum,  S.  Zur  Kenntnis  des  Itallenischen  Raygrases  unter  besonderer  Beridi- 
slchtigung  seiner  Ziichtting.  [Italian  ray-grass  with  special  reference  to  its  breeding.)  F^ 
lings  Landw.  1920:  28^37.  1920. — Great  differences  were  present  in  this  grass  as  regards 
length  of  life.  Breeding  at  Weihenstephan  of  Lolium  iudicum  comprised  originally  64  indi- 
vidual selections;  two  lines  were  finally  retained — namely,  No.  36,  bearded,  and  No.  2,  ntkr 
beardless.  The  selected  lines  bloomed  near  each  other,  and  after  three  selections  there  was 
neither  pure  beardedness  nor  pure  beardlessness.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitsehr. 
Pflanzenzucht.  7:217.    June,  1920.]— J.  P.  Kelly, 

1743.  Renner,  Otto.  Mendelsche  Spaltung  und  chemische  Gleichgewlcht.  [Mende- 
llan  splitting  and  chemical  equilibrium.]  Biol.  Zentralbl.  40:  268-277.  June,  1920.— See  also 
Bot  Absts.  6,  Entries  1099,  1713,  1744. 

1744.  Renner,  0.  Zur  Richtigstellung.  [By  way  of  eiplanatlon.]  Biol.  Zentralbl  40: 
287.    June,  1920.    See  preceding  Entry  1743. 

1745.  Roberts,  Herbert  F.  The  relation  of  protein  content  to  variety  types  in  Americu 
wheat.  Jour.  Agric.  Sci.  10:  121-134.  May,  1920. — General  discussion  of  the  relation  d 
protein  content  in  wheat  to  environmental  conditions  and  to  varieties.  Mostly  a  smrer 
of  the  data  from  experimenters  dealing  with  this  subject.  Long  period  between  time  of 
flowering  and  time  of  ripening  seed  favors  production  of  soft  kernels  with  low  protein  content 
Water  suj)ply  influences  protein  content  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  ed£4)hic  factor. 
From  data  submitted,  it  is  shown  that  the  protein  content  of  wheat  rises  as  we  pass  from 
moist  eastern  regions  to  the  drier  portions  of  the  western  states.  Varietal  differences  do 
exist  which  manifest  themselves  in  higher  protein  content  when  grown  along  with  oUier 
varieties.  A  variety  may  have  a  higher  standard  deviation  of  protein  content  than  othen, 
which  indicates  that  this  variety  is  not  pure,  or  that  it  has  a  wide  range  of  physioI<^cal 
adaptation.  The  wheat  varieties  most  widely  grown  are  those  which  have  the  widest  varii- 
bility  with  respect  to  protein  content.  In  breeding  for  general  purposes,  wheat  strains 
should  be  sought  which  show  the  widest  variability  in  protein  content ;  but  in  breeding  for  a 
limited  locality,  wheat  with  a  maximum  protein  content  and  with  the  least  possible  variation 
in  protein  content  should  be  sought.  A  bibliography  of  twelve  citations  is  attached.— 
W.  E,  Bryan. 

1746.  Robertson,  W.  R.  B.  The  presence  of  a  longitudinal  split  in  chromosomes  prior  t» 
their  union  in  parasynapsis.  Anat.  Rec.  17:329.  Jan.,  1920. — Author's  abstract  of  paper 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists,  St.  Louis,  December  30,  1919. — ^It  is  uao- 
ally  stated  in  accounts  of  the  synapsis  stages  that,  following  the  telophases  of  the  last  spenna- 
togonial  division,  a  series  of  changes  takes  place  which  results  eventually  in  the  formation  of 
fine  single  threads  (leptotene  stage)  that  pair  in  the  succeeding  diplotene.  The  chromosoma 
of  Tettigidae,  of  which  there  are  thirteen,  exhibit  a  longitudinal  split  in  each  member  during 
the  telophase  and  post-telophase  stages  previous  to  parasynapsis.  Following  the  stages  in 
which  there  are  thirteen  split  chromosomes  come  those  in  which  the  twelve  autosomes  of  the 
group  pair  side  by  side  to  form  six  threads,  each  of  which  is  probably  a  four-strand  structare- 
a  future  tetrad.  The  plan  of  this  presynapsis  split  in  the  members  of  a  pair  probably  coincides 
to  a  large  extent  with  one  of  the  planes  of  division  in  the  succeeding  tetrad. — The  telophases 
of  somatic  mitoses  likewise  show  their  chromosomes  to  be  split  before  entering  the  so- 
called  resting  condition.  The  split  in  a  telophase  chromosome  of  either  a  somatic  or  spenna- 
togonial  cell-division  probably  dates  to  the  resting  period  previous  to  the  division  just  being 
completed. — The  presynapsis  splitting  of  each  conjugating  chromosome  may  account  for  the 
peculiar  twisting  sometimes  visible  in  the  two  strands  of  one  of  the  conjugants  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  in  long  or  V-shaped  tetrads.  The  possibility  of  such  independent 
twisting  may  have  something  to  do  with  mechanics  of  "crossing-over." — W,  R.  B.  Robertsn. 
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1747.  RoFFo,  A.  H.  Sur  le  rdle  du  facteur  race  dans  la  transmission  du  cancer  chez  le  rat. 
Transformation  progressive  d'une  race  non  r6ceptive.  [On  the  rdle  of  the  race  fACiot  in  the 
transmission  of  cancer  in  the  rat.  Progressive  transformation  of  a  non-receptive  race  into  a 
receptive  one.]  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  83 :  968-970.  1920.— Two  races  of  white  rats  differ 
in  reaction  to  implants  of  various  tumors  which  originated  in  one  of  them  (A).  Tumors 
were  of  different  histological  types.  Race  A  showed  growths  in  95-100  per  cent  implanted; 
Race  B  in  5  per  cent;  Fi  hybrids  between  these  races,  15  per  cent;  third  generation  hybrids, 
60  per  cent.  Tumor  grown  in  Race  B  gave  30  per  cent  positive.  After  9  months  serial  inocu- 
lation gave  80  per  cent..  Cross  between  albino  and  wild  (Mus  decumanus)  gave  albinos  in  Fi. 
In  next  generation  albinos,  black  and  white,  and  black.  Evidence  for  difference  in  suscepti- 
bility correlated  with  color,  was  found  in  small  numbers  of  animals.  Tumor  from  hybrid  gen- 
eration introduced  into  10  wild  black  rats  grew  slowly  in  one.  After  seven  passages  it  grew 
in  70  per  cent  (numbers  not  given).  Tumor  had  then  attained  virulence  and  rate  of  growth 
equal  to  control  albinos. — C,  C.  Little, 

• 

1748.  Rosenheim,  Otto.    Observations  on  Anthocyanins.    I.  The  anthocyanins  of  the 

young  leaves  of  the  grape  vine.    Biochem.  Jour.  14:  178-188.    Fig,  1,    1920. 

1749.  Saunders,  £.  R.  Heredity.  Sci.  Monthly  1:  436-445.  1920.— Extracts  from 
an  address  at  the  Cardiff  Meeting  of  the  British  A.  A.  S. — History  of  attempts  to  analyze 
heredity  begins  with  Galton  and  Peabson. — The  effect  of  results  due  to  two  or  more 
factors  are  suspected  when  ratios  run  high. — We  can  not  infer  from  the  genetic  analysis  of 
one  type  that  the  factorial  relations  are  the  same  for  the  corresponding  character  in 
another.  No  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  behavior  of  varietal  and 
specific  features. — L.  Pace. 

1750.  Schiemann,  E.  [German  rev.  of:  White,  O.  E.  Inheritance  studies  in  Pisum.  L 
Amer.  Nat.  50:530-547.  1916.  Idem.  II.  The  present  state  of  knowledge  of  heredity  and 
variation  in  peas.  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  56:487-588.  1917;  Idem.  III.  The  inheritance 
of  height  in  peas:  Mem.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  17:316-322.  June  10,  1918;  [See  Bot.  Absts.  1, 
Entry  250.]  Idem.  IV.  Interrelation  of  the  genetic  factors  of  Pisum.  Jour.  Agric.  Res.  11: 
167-190.    1917.]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Asbtamm.  Vererb.  24:98-101.    Aug.,  1920. 

1751.  Schleip.  [German  rev.  of:  Herbst,  E.  BeitrMge  zur  Entwicldungsphysiologie  der 
Fflrbung  und  Zeichnung  der  Tiere.  1.  Der  Einfluss  gelber,  weisser  und  schwarzer  Umgebung 
auf  die  Zeichnung  von  Salamandra  maculosa.  (Contribution  to  the  physiology  of  development 
of  the  color  and  color-pattern  animals.  1.  The  influence  of  yellow  and  black  surroundings 
on  the  color  pattern  of  Salamandra  maculosa.)  Abhandl.  Heidelberger  Akad.  Wiss.  Math.- 
Naturwiss.    1919.]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanmi.  Vererb.  24: 101-103.    Aug.,  1920. 

1752.  S  CHUB  ART,  P.  Blutauffrischung  in  der  Zuckerriibensamenzucht  [Freshening  the 
blood  in  sugar-beet  breeding.]    Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzticht.  6:  209-215.    Dec,  1918. 

1753.  ScHULTZ,  Walter.  Bemerkung  zur  Arbeit  von  Knud  Sand  dber  ezperimentellen 
Hermaphroditismus.  [Comment  on  the  work  of  Knud  Sand  on  experimental  hermaphroditism.] 
Pflligers  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.  179:  217-218.    1920. 

1754.  Scott,  Will.  A  sex  intergrade  pig,  which  resembles  a  free-martin.  Anat.  Rec. 
17:323.  Jan.,  1920. — Author's  abstract  of  paper  read  before  American  Society  of  Zoolo- 
gists, St.  Louis,  December  30,  1919. — This  pig  is  full  term  and  has*the  external  genitalia  of  a 
female.  In  addition,  a  scrotum  is  developed.  Internally  a  vagina  and  uterus  are  formed,  but 
the  gonad  has  migrated  and  degenerated.  The  position  of  the  ducts  has  been  modified  correl- 
ative to  that  of  the  gonad. — WHl  Scott. 

1755.  Siemens,  Hermann  Werner.  Ober  einige  immer  wiederkelirende  Missverstllnd- 
nisse  der  Entwicklungslehre.  [On  several  always-recurring  misunderstandings  in  genetics.] 
Med.  Klin.  16:12-16.    1920. 
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1756.  Siemens.  [German  rev.  of:  Gassul,  R.  Elne  durch  Geneimtloiieii  prifilieRode 
symxnetrische  Fingerkontimtur.  (A  symmetrical  contraction  of  the  fingers  prevailing  tibioqg^ 
generations.)  Deutsch.  med.  Woehenschr.  44: 1197-1198.  2  fig,  1918.  [See  Bot.  Abst&S, 
Entry  367.]  Idem.  Nachtrag  zu  meiner  Mitteilung  iiber  "Eine  dnrch  Generatlaiien  piifi- 
lierende  symmetrische  Fingerkontratur."  (Stqyplement  to  my  contribution  on  a  synunetrtcil 
contraction  of  the  fingers  prevailing  through  generations.)  Deutsch.  med.  Woehenschr.  44: 
1450.    1918.]    Zeitschr.    indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  24: 103-104.    Aug.,  1920. 

1757.  Siemens.  [German  rev.  of:  Zweig,  Ludwio.  th)er  elnen  Fall  ¥on ^^dermolfrii 
bullosa  hereditaria.  (On  a  case  of  epidermolysis  bullosa  hereditaria.)  Arch.  Dennatologie 
u.  Syphilis  120: 1-6.    19.]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  24:  104.     Aug.,  1920. 

1758.  SiRKs,  M.  J.  Hereditas,  genetiskt  arkiv  utgivet  av  mendelska  sUlskaqiet  i  Land. 
(Hereditas,  genetic  archive  published  by  the  Mendelian  Society  of  Lund.)  Vol.  1,  H&ft  1. 
Berlingska  Boktryckeriet :  Lund,  1920.]  Genetica  2:373.  July,  1920. — Notice  and  reriev 
of  the  first  number  of  new  Swedish  genet ical  journal,  Hereditas. — G.  H.  ShtUl, 

1759.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  Prae-Mendelistische  erfelijkheidstheorieSn.  [Pre-Mendelian  tbeo- 
ries  of  heredity.]    Genetica  2:  323-346.    S  fig,    July,  1920. 

1760.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Akerman,  A.  Speltlike  bud-sports  in  commoi 
wheat.  Hereditas  1:116-127.  6  fig,  1920.]  Genetica  2:36&-^66.  July,  1920.  [See  Bot 
Absts.  6,  Entry  1565.] 

1761.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  East,  Edward  M.,  and  Donald  F.  Jones,  h- 
breeding  and  outbreeding.  14  X  21  cm.,  tS6  p.,  46  fig,  J.  B.  Lippincott:  Pliiladelphia,  1919. 
(See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  571;  5,  Entries  337,  1495  and  1607.)]  Genetica  2:  370-373.  July, 
1920. 

1762.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Heribert-Nilsson,  N.  Zuwachsgeschwindi|^t dcr 
pollenschlfluche  und  gest6rte  Mendelzahlen  bei  Oenothera  Lamarckiana.  (Decline  in  pottea- 
tube  growth  and  deranged  Mendelian  ratios  in  Oenothera  Lamarckiana.)  Hereditas  1: 41-67. 
1  fig,    1920.]    Gene.tica  2: 375-377.    July,  1920. 

1763.  SiRKs,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Rasmuson,  Hans,  tfber  einige  genetische  versvcbe 
mit  Papaver  Rhoeas  und  Papaver  laevigatum.  (Some  genetlcal  eiperiments  with  Piptfer 
rhoeas  and  Papaver  laevigatum.)  Hereditas  1: 107-114.  1920.]  Genetics  2:377-378.  Jnijt 
1920. 

1764.  SiRKS,  M.  J.  [Dutch  rev.  of:  Tedin,  Hans.  The  inheritance  of  flower  colour  ia 
Pisum.    Hereditas  1:  68-97.    1  pi,  t  fig,    1920.]    Genetica  2:  378-379.    July,  1920. 

1765.  Smith,  Bertram  G.  The  individuality  of  the  germ-nuclei  during  the  cleavage  of  Hm 
egg  of  Cryptobranchus  allegheniensis.  Anat.  Rec.  17:  323.  Jan.,  1920. — Author's  absinet 
of  paper  read  before  American  Society  of  Zoologists,  St.  Louis,  December  30,  1919.— In  the 
fertilization  of  the  egg  of  Cryptobranchus  allegheniensis  the  germ-nuclei  do  not  fuse,  and  ii 
the  first  cleavage  mitosis  each  gives  rise  to  a  separate  group  of  chromosomes,  whose  descend- 
ants pass  separately  to  the  daughter-nuclei.  During  the  ensuing  resting  stage  each  genn- 
nucleus  is  represented  by  a  structurally  distinct  vesicle.  The  separateness  of  the  genn- 
nuclei  is  thus  maintained  throughout  the  entire  nuclear  cycle.  Throughout  early  cleavafe 
the  nuclear  divisions  are  of  the  same  duplex  type,  and  the  resting  nuclei  are  alwa3rs  dis- 
tinctly double.  The  genetic  continuity  of  each  half  of  the  double  nucleus  has  been  clearly 
traced  to  an  advanced  cleavage  stage.  During  late  cleavage  and  in  the  early  gastrula  tbe 
nuclei  are  still  typically  double;  but  certain  irregularities  which  tend  to  disguise  the  doable 
structure  occur  with  increasing  frequency,  and  the  segregation  of  the  maternal  and  patenttl 
chromatin  cannot  always  be  demonstrated.  The  hypothesis  of  individuality  of  the  genn- 
nuclei  as  applied  to  those  species  in  which  there  is  a  mingling  of  maternal  and  paternal  chromo- 
somes is  discussed,  and  supported  by  considerations  regarding  the  persistent  individuality  c^ 
the  chromosomes.    [See  also  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  771.]— -Bertram  O,  Smith. 
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1766.  Stehlik,  W.  BekXmpfimg  des  Wurzelbrandes  bei  der  Zuckerrilbe  dnrch  ihre 
Ziichttiiig.  [Control  of  stsgar  beet  xootrot  by  breeding.]  Ost-Ung.  Zeitschr.  Zuokerind.  u. 
Landw.  47: 1-10.    1918. 

1767.  Stbinach,  Euqen,  and  Paul  Kammerbr.  Klima  und  Mannbarkeit.  [Climate  and 
seomal  maturity.]    Anz.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien  56:  252-257.    1919. 

1768.  Stein ACH,  E.,  and  P.  Kammerer.  Klima  und  Mannbarkeit.  [Climate  and  sexual 
maturity.]    Archiv  Entwicklungsmech.  46:  391-458.    B  fig.    1920. 

1769.  Steinach,  E.  Verjiingung  durch  eqierimentelle  Neubelebung  der  altemden 
imbertiltsdrflse.  [Rejuvenation  through  eqierimental  revitalization  of  the  senile  sez  glands.] 
Archiv  Entwicklungsmech.  Org.  46: 557-619.    9  pL,  7  fig,    July,  1920. 

1770.  Stork,  Haryet,  E.  Studies  in  the  genus  Taraxacum.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  47: 
199-210.  May,  1920. — Taraxacum  confer  turn  and  T.  pUUycarpum  are  sexual  forms  with  a  dip- 
loid chromosome  number  of  16.  T,  vulgare,  T.  erythrospermumf  and  T,  albidum  are  ooapoga- 
mous  forms  with  about  twice  as  many  chromosomes  as  the  sexual  forms.  Considerable  varia- 
bility is  found  in  the  ooapogamous  forms. — Kiirl  Sax, 

1771.  Strasser,  Hans.  Fragen  der  Entwicklungsmechanik.  Die  Vererbung  erworbener 
Bigenschaften.  [Questions  of  developmental  mechanics.  Inheritance  of  acquired  characters.] 
168  p,    Ernst  Bircher:  Bern  and  Lieipzig.   1920. 

1772.  Stuart,  C.  P.  Cohen.  Die  Zdchtung  der  Teepflanze.  [Breeding  of  the  tea  plant.] 
Zeitschr.  Pflanzenzucht*.  7 :  157-204.    8  fig.    June,  1920. 

1773.  Study,  E.  Eine  lamarckistische  Kritik  des  Darwlnismus.  [A  Lamarckistic  cri- 
tique of  Darwinism.]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  24: 33-70.    Aug.,  1920. 

1774.  SvESTKA,  Vladislav.  Eine  seltene  Haarbeschaffenheit  (hellibrbig,  stark  gekrXu- 
selt)  in  Bdhmen.  [A  rare  hair  character  (light  colored,  strongly  crinkled).]  Cesk^  dermatol. 
Jg.  1 :  171-174.  1920. — Describes  a  12-year-old  girl  from  region  of  Pilsen,  studied  at  the  clinic 
for  skin-diseases  at  the  Technical  University  at  Prag.  Hair  of  propositus  was  5-6  cm.  long  of 
color  No.  25  of  E.  Fischer's  color  table,  and  crinkled  as  in  typical  negro  hair.  No  luiown  negro 
elements  occur  in  the  ancestry,  and  no  other  negroid  characters  are  observable  in  the  proposi- 
tus. Hair  is  of  typical  oval  form  in  cross-section  and  visibly  deficient  in  pigmentation. 
Eye-color  is  dark  blue.  Author  raises  question  whether  this  abnormality  accords  with 
Grimaldi's  theory  of  the  introduction  of  negro  elements  to  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Flood. 
[From  abstract  by  Matouschek  in  Bericht.  u.  d.  gesamt.  Physiol.  2:  22.  Aug.,  1920.] — G,  H, 
Shull 

1775.  Tatler,  Noel.  -A  case  of  hermi^hroditism  in  a  lizard,  Lacerta  viridis.  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  London  1918:  223-230.  5  fig.  Mar.,  1919. — The  hermaphrodite  possessed  a  com- 
plete male  reproductive  system  and,  in  addition,  (1)  "spherical  ovarian  appendages"  attached 
to  the  dorso-lateral  border  of  the  testes  by  well-defined  stalks,  and  (2)  oviducts  ''developed 
for  about  a  third  of  their  lengths,''  each  having  a  well  developed  funnel.  Sectioned  testicular 
tissue  was  normal.  Sections  through  the  stalked  outgrowths  showed  ovarian  tissue  with 
many  large  ova  and  smaller  ova,  the  yoimgest  being  in  the  stalks  near  the  testes.  Sections 
through  kidneys  revealed  in  one  kidney  an  embedded  mass  of  almost  fully  grown  ova.  Author 
figures  general  arrangement  of  reproductive  system;  a  section  of  ovarian  tissue;  and  a  section 
of  kidney,  showing  contained  mass  of  ova. — A,  M,  Banta, 

1776.  Tedin,  Hans.  The  inheritance  of  flower  colour  in  Pisum.  Hereditas  1 :  68-97. 
1  colored  pi.,  B  fig,  1920. — Purple  color  is  conditioned  by  three  factors.  The  presumptive 
factor  for  rose  adopted  from  previous  investigations  is  not  a  simple  factor,  but  is  composed 
of  two  factors.    One  of  these,  A,  gives  light  purple,  and  this  one  is  also  the  real  fundamental 
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factor  for  the  flower  color  in  Pisum  arvense,  A  second  factor,  B,  together  with  A^  pm 
rose.  A  third  factor,  C,  acting  together  with  A,  gives  violet,  while  all  the  three  together 
give  purple.  B  and  C  in  the  absence  of  A  are  without  effect  and  the  flowers  are  white.  No 
difference  has  been  observed  between  homozygotes  and  heterozygotes  with  respect  to  flower 
color.    The  common  white-flowered  varieties  of  peas  may  usually  if  not  always  be  aaBBCC, 

The  hilum  of  the  violet-flowered  individuals  (Af*^  j66  C'f  ^  J)  have  an  abnormal  structaie, 

and  lack  the  tracheal  tissue.  The  conduction  of  nourishment  to  the  ovules  is  consequentlj 
made  more  difficult,  and  the  plants  show  a  very  poor  development  of  the  seeds.  The  abnor- 
mal structure  of  the  hilum  is  directly  connected  with  the  factor-combination,  AC  without 
B.    Tabulations  of  the  results  of  the  crosses  occupy  19  pages. — K.  V.  Ostian  Dahlgnn, 

1777.  Thomson,  Abthub.  The  maturation  of  the  human  ovum.  Jour.  Anat.  53: 172-20S. 
S  pl,f  18  fig,  April,  1019. — The  diameter  of  the  human  ovum,  including  the  zona  pellucidA, 
is  about  0.11  mm.  The  ovum  is  ovoid,  not  spherical.  The  zona  pellucida  sometimes  shovi 
faint  concentric  lamination,  the  characteristic  radial  stViation  probably  occurring  only  in  the 
later  stages  of  maturation.  A  distinct  vitelline  membrane  seems  to  line  its  inner  surface. 
At  the  time  of  the  extrusion  of  the  polar  bodies,  both  of  which  are  apparently  expelled  befoie 
the  o5cyte  leaves  the  Graafian  follicle,  what  appears  to  be  a  perivitelline  space  is  in  evideoee. 
—The  nucleus  ranged  in  size  from  0.020  X  0.017  nun.  to  0.030  X  0.024  mm. ;  a  membrane 
may  or  may  not  be  present.  Within  the  nucleus  are  chromatin  granules  which  may  be  sinik, 
paired,  in  masses,  or  arranged  in  threads.  The  karyoplasm  is  more  finely  granular  and  piler 
than  the  cytoplasm.  The  latter  contains  vacuoles,  often  with  a  granule  within,  as  well  ai 
isolated  granules.    There  is  evidence  of  a  centrosome. — M,  F.  Guyer. 

1778.  Urban,  J.  t^ber  die  Grdsse  der  Steckllnge.  [On  the  size  of  cuttings.]  Zeit8eh^ 
Zuckerindust.  B6hmen  42:  521-526.    I918.--See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1612. 

1779.  VAN  DER  Plank,  G.  M.  Kruising  van  Tersey  met  Zwartbont  vee.  [Cross  of  Jemf 
cattle  with  black  spotted.]    Genetics  2:  300.    July,  1920. 

1780.  VAN  DER  WoLK,  P.  G.  Ottderzoeklngen  betreffedne  den  Cocospalm.  [Investlpttai 
concerning  the  coconut  palm.]    Gultura  1918: 1-34.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1613. 

1781.  VON  RDmker,  K.  42  Sortenanbauversuche  im  Verwaltungsgebiete  des  OberfeUf- 
habers  Ost.  [Forty-two  variety  cultiure  tests  in  Oberfehlshabers  Ost.]  7B  p.  Paul  Ptrey: 
Berlin,  1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1614. 

1782.  VON  RDmker,  K.  Die  Staatliche  Organisation  der  Sortenpriifung.  [State  orpid- 
zation  of  variety  testing.]    SB  p.    Paul  Parey:  Berlin,  1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1615. 

1783.  VON  Rtx,  Georg.  Methoden  einer  ezakten  Priifung  des  Fortschrlttes  bei  der  Zoc- 
kerrdbenzucht.  ParitMts-  und  doppelte  Standard-methode.  [Methods  of  exactly  testing  te 
advancement  in  sugar  beet  breeding.  Parity  and  double  standard  method.]  Zeitschr.  Pflan- 
zenzticht.  7:  227-237.    June,  1920. 

1784.  VON  Ubisch,  G.  Anwendung  der  Vererbungsgesetze  auf  die  Kultuipflanzen.  [Appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  heredity  to  cultivated  plants.]    Naturwissenschaften  8:  293-300.    1920. 

1785.  VON  Wettstein,  Fritz.  [German  rev.  of:  van  Wisselinoh,  C.  Ober  VariabiUlit 
und  Erblichkeit.  (Variation  and  heredity.)  Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstanim.  Vererb.  22:65-126. 
10  fig.    Jan.,  1920.     (See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  3532.)]    Zeitschr.  Bot.  12:  462-465.    1920. 

1786.  Wagner,  M.  Abbauerschelnungen  am  Hopfen  und  Organisation  in  der  Hoplei- 
ziichtung.  [Phenomena  in  unimproved  hops  and  organization  in  hop-breeding.]  Deutseh. 
Landw.  Presse  1919:  788.  1919.— After  experience  in  a  certain  hop  region  ("Neutomiachler" 
region)  author  urged  an  organization  for  hop-breeding,  directed  from  a  central  office  an^ 
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working  locally  for  production  of  uniform  stands  through  selection  of  proper  plants  and 
dissemination  of  cuttings  of  them.  Author  has  started  such  selection  in  above-mentioned 
region  before  war.  [From  anonymous  review  in  Zeitschr.  PflanzenzUcht.  7:  220.  June,  1920.) 
— /.  P.  Kelly. 

1787.  Waldron,  J.  W.,  A.  Gartlet,  C.  R.  Hembnwat,  J.  N.  S.  Wiluams,  G.  P.  Wilcox, 
T.  H.  Petrie,  and  H.  P.  Agee.  Report  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Ebqwriment  Station. 
Rept.  Exp.  Sta.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Assoc.  1919.  4^  p.  1920. — See  Bot.  Absts.  6, 
Entry  901. 

1788.  WiNQB,  0.  th>er  die  Vererbung  der  Haarfarbe  der  Pferde.  [Heredity  of  hair  color 
in  the  horse.]    Zeitschr.  indukt.  Abstamm.  Vererb.  24: 1-32.    Aug.,  1920. 

1789.  WoDSEDALBK,  J.  E.  Stttdies  on  the  cells  of  cattle  with  special  reference  to  sperma- 
togenesis, odgonia,  and  sez-determination.  Biol.  Bull.  38:290-316.  5  pi.  May,  1920. — 
Material  for  the  study  of  the  germ  cells  of  males  were  obtained  from  the  testes  of  seven  adult 
bulls,  one  five-month  fetus,  and  six  smaller  fetuses;  for  the  cells  of  females,  from  the  ovaries 
of  four  heifers  and  four  adult  cows.  Somatic  cells  were  studied  in  slides  from  various  parts 
of  a  number  of  embryos  and  small  fetuses  of  each  sex. — In  the  male,  37  chromosomes  (3d 
ordinary  and  1  accessory)  appear  in  spermatogonial  divisions.  The  accessory  is  heart-shaped 
and  therefore  easily  identified  in  this  and  succeeding  divisions.  It  is  identified  with  the 
large  nucleolus  of  resting  stages.  In  the  primary  spermatocytes,  18  bivalent  chromosomes 
and  1  accessory  appear  in  metaphase.  The  accessory  passes  undivided  to  one  pole;  so  that 
half  of  the  secondary  spermatocytes  receive  19,  and  half,  18  single  chromosomes.  A  second 
doubling  of  chromosomes  occurs;  so  that  the  equatorial  plate  of  the  secondary  spermatocytes 
reveals  9  and  10  chromosomes  (9  plus  the  accessory),  respectively.  The  accessory,  when 
present,  and  each  of  the  doubled  chromosomes  divide.  But  the  division  is.  not  reductional  in 
nature;  hence  half  of  the  spermatids  really  receive  the  equivalent  of  18  single  chromo- 
somes, and  half  receive  19.  Occasionally  the  18  (or  19)  chromosomes  can  be  distinguished 
after  division,  but  usually  the  chromosomes  pass  to  the  resting  stage  before  complete  sepa- 
ration occurs.  Measurements  of  six  hundred  heads  show  that  there  are  two  classes  of  sper- 
matozoa. Those  of  the  larger  type  presumably  contain  the  sex-chromosome. — The  oogonia 
resemble  the  last  spermatogonial  cells  closely  in  appearance  although  they  are  larger  and 
possess  two  distinct  accessory  chromosomes.  It  is  inferred  that  the  reduced  number  of 
chromosomes  in  each  mature  ovum  is  19,  inasmuch  as  38  appear  in  odgonial  divisions.  Male 
somatic  cells  contain  37  chromosomes,  and  female  somatic  cells,  38  chromosomes.  The 
sex  chromosomes  in  somatic  cells — one  in  the  male,  two  in  the  female — ^were  as  distinguishable 
as  in  the  germ  cells. — M,  F.  Quyer, 

1790.  WoHANKA  AND  GoMPANT.  28.  Jshresbericht  der  Rdbensamenziichtttngen  von 
Wohanka  &  Comp.  [28th  annual  report  of  the  beet  breeding  of  Wohanka  &  Co.]  P5  p.,  6  fig. 
Wohania  <&  Co. :  Prag,  1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1624. 

1791.  Zade.  Die'^Versuche  iiber  Ellee-  und  Grttserziichtangen  des  landwirtschaftlichen 
Instituts  Jena.    [Experiments  in  clover  and  grass  breeding  of  the  Jena  Agricultural  Institute.] 

ahrb.  Deutsch.  Landwirtsch.  Ges.  1918: 139-150.    1918.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1625. 

1792.  ZiEQLER,  H.  E.  Zuchtwahlversuche  an  Ratten.  [Selection  eqieriments  on  rats.] 
Festschr.  z.  Feier.  lOO-j&hr.  Best.  Kgl.  WUrtt.  Landw.  Hochschule  Hohenheim.  1918:  385- 
399.  1918. — The  author  was  able  to  modify  the  amount  of  white  in  the  coat  of  Irish  rats  by 
selection.    He  explains  his  results  by  the  multiple  factor  hypothesis. — SewdU  Wright. 

1793.  ZwEio,  LuDWiQ.  th>er  einen  Fall  von  Epidermolysis  bullosa  hereditaria.  [On  a 
case  of  epidermolysis  bullosa  hereditaria.]    Arch.  Dermatologie  u.  Syphilus  120: 1-6.    19 — . 
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HORTICULTURE 

J.  H.  GouBLBT,  Editor 
FRUITS  AND  GENERAL  HORTICULTURE 

1794.  Ardouin-DxtmAzbt.  L'Hortlcttlttire  des  r^ons  d6¥a8t6es.  (Horticisltiire  in  the 
devastated  regions.)  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:61-63.  1920. — ^A  brief  statement  b  given  of 
the  general  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  centers  of  horticultttial 
importance,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  damage  done  by  war.  The  industry  is  recovering 
rapidly,  since  the  local  demands  for  the  foods  produced  is  as  great  as  formerly,  and  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  transportation  does  not  permit  of  securing  fruits  or  vegetables  from  the 
southern  districts. — E,  J,  Kraus. 

1795.  AspiNWALL,  B.  '  Planting  and  cultivating  the  loganberry.  Better  Fruit  14^*:  12. 
1920. — ^A  brief  practical  accoimt  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  loganberry.  The  author  is 
one  of  the  leading  loganberry  growers  of  the  Northwest. — A.  E,  Murneek, 

1796.  Batchblob,  L.  B.,  and  H.  S.  Reed.  Winter  injury  or  die-back  of  the  walnnt. 
Better  Fruit  14*1 : 9-10,  32.    1920.— Reprint  of  California  Agric.  Exp.  8ta.  Circ.  216. 

1797.  Blair,  R.  E.  The  work  of  the  Tuma  reclamation  project  eiperiment  farm  in  191S. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  75.    77  p.,  Sifig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1406. 

1798.  Bbown,  W.  Robbbtson.  Notes  on  the  progress  of  the  European  olive  at  Peshawir. 
Agric.  Jour.  India  15: 150-153.    B  fig.    1920. 

1799.  C ABTL,  R.  E.  The  bearing  habit  of  lemons.  California  Citrograph  5 :  294.  Pig.  l-i. 
1920. — A  comparison  of  the  bearing  habits  of  the  Eureka  and  Lisbon,  the  two  chief  commer- 
cial varieties  of  California.  Graphs  show  comparative  pickings  for  each  month  in  the  year  at 
Santa  Paula  in  the  cool,  moist  coast  district  and  at  Corona  in  the  hot,  dry,  interior  district. 
The  highest  percentage  of  the  Lisbon  crop  in  the  Corona  district  comes  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary,  while  in  the  Santa  Paula  district  it  is  one  month  later.  The  proportion  of  midsummer 
pickings  is  greater  for  both  varieties  near  the  coast,  though  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
variation  in  the  Eureka  than  in  the  Lisbon. — J.  E.  Coit. 

1800.  Chasbet,  L.  Deiermination  des  fruits  (Polres).  I.  Considerations  genenles. 
[Classification  of  fruits  (pears).  I.  Generalities.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 106-107.  1920.— 
Pomological  keys  have  proven  unsatisfactory.  Most  of  them  are  based  upon  the  use  to 
which  the  fruit  is  destined,  whether  for  (1)  the  table,  (2)  cooking,  or  (3)  cider.  These  char- 
acteristics, however,  represent  a  final  estimate  of  the  fruit  as  a  whole,  and  can  not  be  taken  as 
points  upon  which  to  construct  keys.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  attempt  classification  on  the 
basis  of  group  names  such  as  Doyennes,  Bergamotes,  Colmars,  and  the  like,  since  these  may 
contain  varieties  very  different  in  character.  The  most  satisfactory  primary  characters  are 
those  of  shape.    (To  be  continued.) — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1801.  Ch ASSET,  L.  Determination  des  fruits  (Polres).  II.  La  clef  pomologique  Chasset 
[Classification  of  fruits  (pears),  n.  The  Chasset  pomological  key.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris] 
92 :  126-128.  Fig,  SS-48.  *  1920.— A  continuation  of  an  article  by  the  same  author  (Rev. 
Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 106-107.  June,  1920). — Three  families  are  created  on  the  basis  of  the 
relation  of  the  height  of  the  fruit  to  its  breadth.  These  are  in  turn  divided  into  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  general  form  of  the  fruit;  each  of  these  forms  is  designated  by  a  type  variety. 
After  a  fruit  has  been  placed  in  its  proper  family,  it  is  next  classified  according  to  its  season 
of  maturity;  then  according  to  the  color  of  its  skin  at  the  time  of  picking,  not  at  maturity. 
On  the  basis  of  the  length  and  method  of  insertion  of  the  peduncle,  three  classes  are  made. 
Each  of  these  classes  is  further  divided;  first,  on  the  basis  of  the  color  of  the  flesh,  and  then 
on  its  flavor.  Farther  differentiation  of  two  or  more  varieties  not  separated  by  the  above 
characters  is  accomplished  through  reference  to  descriptive  notes. — E.  J.  Kraus. 
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1802.  Claubton,  C.  I.  E.  Tlie  possibilities  of  agricolttuo  in  India  within  the  next  twenty 
years.    Agric.  Jour.  India  15:239-247.    1920.    A  diseussion— J.  J.  Skinner. 

1803.  Dahl,  a.  L.  Methods  of  utilizing  California  wine  grapes.  Better  Fruit  14^^  11-12. 
1920. — Because  of  national  prohibition  and  the  consequent  closing  of  wineries,  wine  grapes 
must  be  diverted  into  other  channels  of  usefulness.  A  method  has  been  perfected  by  which  the 
natural  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  fruit  may  be  preserved  in  making  grape  syrup.  Vineyardists 
are  working  at  present  upon  the  problem  of  preserving  the  fresh  juice  of  grapes  without  fer- 
mentation. Details  of  experiments  to  preserve  the  fresh  juice  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid 
are  given.  A  large  part  of  the  present  crop  of  wine  grapes  will  be  dried.  Other  ways  of  util- 
izing the  grapes  may  be  found  in  making  of  vinegar  and  saving  the  pomace  for  stock  feed  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  cream  of  tartar,  and  oil. — A.  E.  Murneek. 

1804.  D ARROW,  G.  M.  Raspberry  culture — re<l»  black,  purple.  In  all  phases.  Better 
Fruit  14":  3-4,  35-38.  1920.— A  verbatim  reprint  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Farmer's  Bull.  887. 
— A,  E,  Mumeek. 

1805.  D ARROW,  G.  M.  The  currant  and  gooseberry  and  how  to  grow  them.  Better  Fruit 
14»:  8-10,  38.    1920.— A  verbatim  extract  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Farmer's  Bull.  1024. 

1806.  Enfer,  V.  St6rilit6  des  arbres  fruitiers.  [Sterility  of  fruit  trees.]  Rev.  Hortic. 
[Paris]  92: 46.  1920. — Sterility  may  be  due  to  an  abundance  of  fertilizers  which  induce  ex- 
cessive vegetative  growth;  fungous  diseases,  such  as  Fusicladium  pyrinum;  insects,  such  as 
aphids  and  beetles;  late  spring  frosts;  rains,  which  wash  away  the  pollen  and  prevent  the 
activity  of  bees;  heavy  winds;  and  excessive  blooming  or  production  of  fruits.  All  these 
factors  should  be  considered,  and  such  measures  as  may  seem  practical  utilized  in  combating 
them. — E.  J,  Kratu, 

1807.  Enfer,  V.  Sur  la  Passe-Crassane.  [Concerning  the  Passe-Crassane  pear.]  Rev. 
Hortic.  [Paris]  92:88-89.  1920. — This  excellent  variety  should  be  planted  more  widely. 
Though  the  fruit  tends  to  be  rough  on  very  rapidly  growing  trees,  when  the  variety  is  grafted 
on  the  quince  the  fruits  are  large,  smooth  and  of  good  quality.  It  forms  especially  congenial 
union  with  Beurrd  Diel,  Cur6,  and  Beurr^  d'Hardenpont.  Special  care  is  required  in  pruning. 
— E.  J,  Kratu. 

1808.  Enfer,  V.  Treilles  gel^es.  [Frozen  grape-vines.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  67-68. 
1920. — When  vines  are  frozen,  due  to  late  frosts  following  a  period  of  weather  which  has 
advanced  the  season's  growth,  not  only  may  the  crop  of  that  season  be  ruined,  but  that  of 
the  following  year  may  be  endangered.  The  eye  or  bud  of  the  grape  possesses  at  its  base 
another  bud,  or  sometimes  two,  which  may  be  forced  into  growth  if  the  principal  one  is 
destroyed.  The  shoots  arising  from  these  second  buds,  when  proper  care  is  taken,  will  develop 
into  strong  canes,  and  will  frequently  produce  bunches  of  fruits.  In  the  event  of  a  freeze, 
all  of  the  frozen  buds  should  be  cut  away  immediately,  both  to  encourage  the  production  of 
new  shoots  from  the  second  buds,  and  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  frozen  tissues  near 
such  buds.  Later  the  unfruitful  or  weaker  shoots  should  be  removed  entirely,  and  those 
which  remain  should  be  pinched  back  before  the  end  of  the  growing  season  in  order  to  encour- 
age maturation  and  lignification. — E.  J,  Kraua, 

1809.  Etter,  Albert  E.  The  origin  of  the  Ettersburg  strawberry.  Better  Fruit  14*:  14. 
Dec,  1919. — The  'Teruvian  Beach"  strawberry  was  pollinated  with  a  blossom  from  one  of 
the  third  generation  Sharpless  X  Parry  plants.  Among  the  eleven  seedlings  growing  from 
seed  of  this  cross  was  the  Ettersburg. — A.  E.  Murneek. 

• 

1810.  Flahault,  C.  L'Horticulture  en  Alsace.  [Horticultiure  in  Alsace.]  Rev.  Hortic. 
[Paris]  92:2&-28.  1920.— The  alluvial  soil  of  Alsace,  and  the  general  climatic  conditions, 
are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  plants  of  many  kinds,  both  native  and  ^exotic.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  a  large  nursery  industry  and  of  a  broad,  general  amateur  and 
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professional  interest.  Formerly  many  professional  gardeners  were  trained  here.  A  plea  is 
made  for  the  establishment  at  Strasbourg  of  a  definitely  organized  institution  for  training 
native  gardeners,  particularly  those  capable  of  speaking  French  and  the  Alsatian  dialect.— 
E,  J.  Kraus, 

1811.  FuppANCE,  F.  Betel.  Gardens'  Bull.  Straits  Settlements  2:29^300.  S  pi. 
1920. — A  description  of  the  Betel  nut  palm  (Areca  Catechu,  Linn.)  and  the  Betel  Leaf  (Piper 
Betle,  Linn.)  with  notes  on  their  uses  and  extent  of  cultivation  in  Malaya. — T.  F,  Chipp. 

1812.  Gabnier,  M.  Plantes  nouvelles  ou  peu  connues.  (New  or  little-known  plants.) 
Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:55-56.  Fig,  19-H,  1920. — Brief  descriptions  of  nine  varieties  of 
vegetables,  including  the  bean,  beet,  cabbage,  tomato,  melon,  peas  and  cardoon,  and  ei^t 
varieties  of  flowers,  such  as  Cyclamen,  Myoeotis,  carnation.  Petunia,  Begonia,  Verbena,  and 
China  aster,  are  given. — E,  J,  Kraus, 

1813.  Gould,  H.  P.  Some  useful  and  timely  hints  on  peach  growing.  Better  Fruit  14": 
8^-9.    1920. — A  verbatim  reprint  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Farmers  Bull.  632. 

1814.  GuioN,  A.  Chauffage  de  serres  par  l'61ectricit6.  [Heating  greenhouses  by  elec- 
tricity.] Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  64.  1920. — It  is  feasible  to  use  electricity  for  this  purpose 
only  when  it  can  be  obtained  cheaply.  Heating  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  radiators,  of 
which  there  are  many  forms  available,  or  by  tubes  beneath  the  benches  and  connected  with  an 
electrically  heated  supply  tank  or  boiler.  One  of  these  devices  could  be  installed  in  each 
house  or  group  of  houses.  It  would  be  possible  to  heat  them  by  means  of  wood  or  charcoal- 
burning  stoves  in  case  the  current  should  fail  temporarily. — E,  J,  Kraus. 

1815.  Hammond,  A.  A.  Small  fruit  culture  in  Victoria.  Jour.  Dept.  Agric.  Victoria 
18: 351-358.  4  pi,  1920. — A  description  of  the  cultivation  of  the  loganberry  and  of  condi- 
tions suitable  for  its  growth  is  given. — J.  J,  Skinner. 

1816.  Hansen,  Dan.  The  work  of  the  Huntley  reclamation  project  e]q»eriment ^mn  in 
1918.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Girc.  86.    SB  p.^Sfig.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1413. 

1817.  Headlbt,  F.  B.  llie  work  In  1918  of  the  Newlands  (formerly  the  Truckee-Carson) 
reclamation  project  eqieriment  farm.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Girc.  80.  18  p,,  1  fig.  1920.— 
See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1417. 

1818.  Hess,  N.  Ebqwriences  in  plant  hybridization.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hortic.  Sci.  16: 
52-60.  (1919)  1920. — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  fields  pertaining  to  evolu- 
tion, the  one  that  seems  to  be  the  least  cultivated  is  hybridism.  Few  artificially  produced 
hybrids  are  referred  to  in  citing  examples,  but  most  of  them  are  natural  hybrids. — Hybridism 
has  been  employed  more  especially  in  floriculture,  and  this  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing monstrous  novelties.  Many  of  the  most  popular  ornamental  flowers  are  due  to  hybridiza- 
tion.— The  author  has  been  carrying  on  rather  extensive  experiments  in  hybridization  with 
two  genera;  namely,  Rubiu  and  Quercus.  Detailed  results,  obtained  from  crossing  black- 
berries and  dewberries  are  given.  Data  are  presented  on  third  generation  results  in  crossing, 
in  several  cases. — The  results  of  several  years'  work  in  crossing  different  oaks  (Quercus)  are 
given.  From  the  work  with  oaks  the  author  states  that  he  has  learned  that  the  various 
individuals  of  a  species  vary  widely  in  their  affinity  for  foreign  pollen.  He  has  come  to 
believe  that  to  be  successful  in  hybridization,  it  is  necessary  to  search  out  by  trial  the  indi- 
viduals having  the  proper  affinity  for  the  pollen  to  be  applied.  For  this  purpose,  seedlings 
would  naturally  be  preferred  to  plants  produced  vegetatively. — E,  C.  Auchter. 

1819.  Howard,  W.  L.  Fruit  growing  and  dairying:  A  desirable  farming  combination. 
Proc.  Soc.  Promotion  Agric.  Sci.  39: 135-139.  1919. — Fruit  growing  in  California  has  become 
highly  specialized.  Whole  districts  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of  one 
kind  of  fruit  for  35  or  40  years  are  finding  the  soil  is  becoming  unfertile  for  want  of  humus. 
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The  growing  of  winter  green  manure  crops  has  not  entirely  overcome  this  difficulty.  Better 
success  has  been  achieved  by  growing  field  beans  in  the  orchard  or  a  strip  of  alfalfa  between 
the  rows.  The  author  proposes  a  combination  fruit  and  dairy  farm  as  the  best  means  of 
maintaining  the  soil  fertility  in  California  orchards.  This  farm  should  preferably  be  oper- 
ated by  two  men — one  a  fruit  grower  and  one  a  dairyman.  This  plan  besides  furnishing 
manure  for  the  orchard  would  better  distribute  the  labor. — H,  N,  Vinall, 

1820.  Howard,  W.  L.  The  value  of  the  different  roots  as  stock.  Better  Fruit  14^^:  19-20. 
1920. — ^A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  the  value  of  apricot  root  stock  for  prunes  and  the  French 
and  Japanese  root  stocks  for  pears. — A.  E,  Mumeek, 

1821.  JouiN,  E.  L'Horticulture  in  Lorraine  d6sannez6e.  [Horttculture  in  disannexed 
Lorraine.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  44-45.  1920. — Previous  to  1870  a  broad  professional  and 
amateur  interest  was  manifested  in  horticulture.  This  has  declined  appreciably  since  then, 
though  recently  there  seems  to  be  a  new  and  awakened  interest.  There  is  but  one  important 
public  garden,  located  at  Metz.  The  hills  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Moselle,  the  Saar  basin 
and  the  Palatinate  afford  a  considerable  tree  and  small  fruit  industry.  There  are  many  small 
greenhouses  which  do  a  local  business  ip  easily  grown  plants.  There  is  an  extensive  vegetable 
growing  industry  at  Metz,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Moselle.  The  nursery  business  has  always 
been  the  most  extensive  branch  of  horticulture  in  Lorraine.  At  various  places  good  specimens 
of  various  exotic  trees  may  be  found. — E.  J,  Kratia, 

1822.  JuDD,  C.  S.  The  Bfakiki  Nursery.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agrio.  17:124-126. 
1920. 

1823.  Kbaemer,  Henrt.  Michigan— an  important  source  of  raw  vegetable  products. 
Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Kept.  21: 167-199.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1980. 

1824.  Lamprot,  E.  Le  rajeunissement  des  p6chers  en  pleln  vent.  [Rejuvenation  of  stand- 
ard peach  trees.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  32-34.  Figs,  7-5.  1920— The  method  of  rejuvena- 
tion consists  in  a  heavy  heading-back,  even  of  the  very  large  branches,  close  to  a  lateral;  so 
that  the  process  is  at  the  same  time  also  one  of  thinning  out.  Larger  yields  of  better  fruit 
were  secured  from  the  pruned  trees  than  from  those  which  were  left  unpruned  and  had  been 
neglected  for  some  time.  The  cuts  should  be  made  with  a  fine-toothed  saw,  trimmed  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  covered  with  mastic.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  same  method 
of  pruning  peach  trees  was  advocated  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Naudin  et 
Decaisne  in  their  "Manuel  de  T  amateur  des  jardins"  4:  423. — E.  J.  Kraus, 

1825.  Landrt,  R.  Le  transport  des  primeurs  par  avion.  [Transporting  early  crops  by 
aeroplane.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  83.  Fig.  fiO.  1920. — A  shipment  of  forced  strawberries 
of  the  variety  Doctor  Mor^re  was  sent  by  aeroplane  on  March  18, 1920,  by  Mr.  db  la  Celle, 
from  Saint-Laurent-du-Var  to  Paris. — E.  J.  Kraua, 

;1826.  Letteer,  C.  R.  The  work  of  the  San  Antonio  experiment  farm  in  1918.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  73.    S8  p.,  4  fig-    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1423. 

1827.  Lewis,  C.  I.  Pear  culture  at  home  and  abroad.  Better  Fruit  14^^:  23-24.  1920.— 
A  popular  article  on  pear  growing,  with  particular  reference  to  the  northwestern  United 
States. — A.  E,  Murneek. 

1828.  NoREN,  C.  A.  A  practical  demonstration  of  fruit  thinning.  Better  Fruit  14^>: 
15-16.  1920. — Four  sets  of  comparisons  were  made  of  well  thinned  and  poorly  thinned 
orchards.  In  every  case  fruit  from  poorly  thinned  orchards  was  smaller  in  size  and  lacked  the 
necessary  color  to  grade  it  as  ''extra  fancy."  The  writer  believes  also  that  proper  thinning 
lessens  the  strain  on  fruiting  spurs  and  diminishes  the  habit  of  alternate  bearing. — A.  E. 
Murneek, 
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1829.  Parmentieb,  Paul.  Les  irrigations  et  les  arrosages  en  Syrie  et  en  Palestine. 
{Irrigation  in  Syria  and  Palestine.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:391-393.  1919.— 
A  discussion  of  the  climate  and  the  methods  of  irrigation  of  various  crops  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. The  methods  of  irrigation  employed  are  inefficient  because  of  the  excessive  amount  of 
water  required;  the  high  humidity  produced  in  groves  of  fruit  trees,  which  greatly  increases 
the  growth  of  parasitic  fungi;  and  the  effect  of  the  fungi  on  the  quality  of  vegetables. — V.  H, 
Young. 

'  1830.  RuFFBR,  Sir  Arnold.    Food  in  Egypt.    Mem.  Inst.  Egypt.  1.    S6  p,    1919. 

1831.  Russell,  G.  A.  A  machine  for  trimming  can^hor  trees.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept. 
Circ.  78.    Sp.^ifig,    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1468. 

» 

1832.  SuNDQUiST,  R.    Means  of  accomplisliing  orchard  tillage.    Better  Fruit  14^':  25-26. 

1920. — In  respect  to  clean  tillage  of  orchards  in  irrigated  sections  three  essentials  are  empha- 
sised: (1)  the  soil  must  be  worked  early  in  the  spring;  (2)  it  must  be  left  in  a  pulverised  con- 
dition ;  and  (3)  tillage  must  be  continued  throughout  the  early  part  of  summer.  The  value 
of  the  tractor  for.  tillage  purposes  is  discussed  in  detail. — A,  E,  Mumeek, 

1833.  Taylor,  R.  H.  The  growing  and  culture  of  almonds  in  California.  Better  Fruit 
14»»:  3-6,  40.  1920.— An  extract  from  "The  Ahnond  in  California."  California  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.  Bull.  297.    1918. 

1834.  Thornbbr,  W.  S.  Commercial  fertilizers  for  the  orchard  and  the  garden.  Better 
Fruit  14*:  7,  39.  1920. — The  writer  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  necessity  and  value  of  the 
use  of  commercial,  particularly  nitrogenous,  fertilisers  in  the  orchards  of  the  northwestern 
United  States.  The  present  economic  necessity  of  increasing  crops  is  emphasised. — A.  E. 
Murneek, 

1835.  True,  Rodney  H.  [Rev.  of:  Hbdrick,  U.  P.  Bfanual  of  American  gn^ie-growing. 
MacMillan  Co.:  New  York,  1919.]    Bot.  Qaz.  68:  390^391.  1919. 

1836.  West,  F.  L.,  and  N.  E.  Edlefsbn.  Temperature  which  will  damage  or  kill  fruit 
buds.  Better  Fruit  14^^:  13-14.  1920. — An  almost  verbatim  extract  Utah  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  161.    1917. 

1837.  Zimmerman,  G.  Planting  and  care  of  prune  orchard  up  to  bearing  age.  Better  Fruit 
14" :  5, 33-34.  1920. — Based  on  long  practical  experience  advice  is  given  by  a  successful  prune 
grower  as  to.  the  selection  of  site,  planting,  and  cultural  management  of  a  prune  orchard  up  to 
bearing  age  of  the  trees. — A.  E,  Murneek, 

FLORICULTURE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

1838.  Anonymous.  Groupement  des  meilleores  vari6t6s  de  chrysanthftmes.  [Groining 
of  the  best  varieties  of  chrysanthemums.]  Jour.  Soc.  Nation.  Hortic.  France  21 :  39-51.  Jan., 
1920. — This  is  a  grouping  of  varieties  of  chrysanthemums  by  a  committee  of  French  horti- 
culturists, giving  lists  of  the  best  varieties  of  £he  different  types  for  various  purposes  and  uses. 
—H.C.  Thompson, 

1839.  Anonymous.  The  fruiting  of  the  Ginkgo  at  Kew.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London] 
1920:  47-48.  1  fig,  1920.— First  record  of  ^he  fruiting  of  Ginkgo  in  England.—^.  Mead 
Wilcox, 

1840.  Anonymous.  Concours  de  roses  nouvelles  de  Bagatelle  1920.  (Concours  of  new 
roses  at  Bagatelle  1920.)  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 125-126.  1920.— A  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  Pemet-Ducher  for  the  new,  vigorous,  floriferous,  pure  chrome-yellow  variety  Souvenir  de 
Claudius  Pemet,  and  to  A.  Dickson  for  the  new  hybrid  tea,  Frances  Gaunt,  which  is  free 
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flowering,  semidouble,  and  of  a  salmon-yellow  color.  Certificates  were  granted  for  the  fol- 
lowing varieties:  Benedicte  Seguin  (Pemet-Ducher) — resembling  a  hybrid-tea  rather  than 
Pemetiana,  golden  yellow;  President  Parmentier  (Sauvageot) — hybrid-tea,  apricot  rose, 
seedling  of  Colonel  Leclerc  X  Le  Progr^;  La  France  Victorieuse  (Hay  Rosery) — hybrid-tea, 
tender  rose,  deeper  at  center;  Comtesse  de  Cassagne  (Guillot) — hybrid-tea,  ivory  yellow, 
tinged  salmon  at  center;  Mermaid  (Wm.  Paul) — hybrid  of  Rosa  braceata  and  an  unknown  vari- 
ety of  tea,  single,  pale  yellow,  foliage  brilliant  and  persistent  in  winter,  valuable  as  a  source 
of  new  varieties.     Several  other  varieties  of  interest  are  listed. — E,  J.  Kraits, 

1841.  ANONTifons.  List  of  seeds  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  Appendix  1920: 1-25.    1020. 

1842.  Anontmous.  A  garden  flora:  Nymans.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919:240. 
10  figs.  1019. — A  list  of  plants  grown  in  the  Messel  collection  at  Nymans  in  the  south  of 
England  with  notes  on  the  behaviour  of  the  more  remarkable  species. — E,  Mead  Wilcox, 

\ 

1843.  Bean,  W.  J.    Garden  notes  on  new  or  rare  trees  and  shrubs.    Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf. 

[London]  1920: 110-124.    1020. 

'  1844.  Blin,  H.  Sur  la  resistance  du  vitrage  des  serres.  [The  resistance  of  green  house 
glass.]  Rev.  -Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 113-114.  1920.— Brief  comparative  table  is  given  on  the 
relative  breaking  strength  of  two  types  of  glass,  together  with  another  table  showing  the 
relation  between  weight  and  thickness  of  glasses  having  unit  surface  area. —  E,  J.  Kraus. 

1845.  Bois,  D.  LelaellocattleyaFirmlni.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris] 92:30.,  /  p2.  (colored).  1020. 
—This  species  is  named  for  Firmin  Lambeau,  of  Brussels,  and  was  produced  by  A.  A.  Peeters 
&  Sons,  from  a  cross  made  in  1904  between  Laeliocattleya  Ceres  (Cattleya  Mossiae  X  Laelio- 
catiUya  Phoeha) ,  a  yellow  variety,  and  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea.  Two  forms  differing  in  color 
from  the  original  are  also  known.  L.  Firmini  ardens,  shown  at  London  in  1913,  has  the  floral 
divisions,  copper  red  instead  of  apricot  yellow,  whereas  L.  Firmini  Massange,  named  for 
Leon  Massange  by  Peeters  in  1913,  is  reddish  saffron.  The  several  varieties  are  the  same  in 
form  of  flower  and  in  character  of  the  lip. — E,  J,  Kraus. 

1846.  Chenatji/t,  L.  Hamamelis  vemalis  Sargent.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  47.  Fig,  11. 
1920. — A  brief  description  of  this  species  from  the  viewpoint  of  using  it  as  an  ornamental  is 
given.  It  is  recommended  because  of  its  hardiness  and  the  abundance  ctf  fragrant  blossoms 
it  produces  very  early  in  the  spring.  It  might  even  be  utilized  as  a  pot-plant  for  house 
decoration,  provided  some  leafy  plant  were  grown  with  it  to  produce  the  foliage  effect.— 
E.  J,  Kraus. 

1847.  Clarkson,  Edward  Hale.  The  story  of  a  fern  garden.  I. — ^Amer.  Fern.  Jour. 
10:63-57.    1020. 

1848.  Eldridqe,  A.  G.  Plants  for  gardens  farthest  north.  Garden  Mag.  31:  246-248. 
4  fig.  1020. — Discusses  herbaceous  woody  and  ornamental  plants  for  various  environments 
in  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada. — H.  C,  Thompson. 

1840.  Garnier,  M.  Plantes  nouvelles  pour  1920.  [New  plants  for  1920.]  Rev.  Hortic. 
[Paris]  92 :  34-35.  Fig.  9-10,  1020. — Brief  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  thirteen  herbaceous 
ornamentals  and  pot-plants  of  wide  variety,  an  early  turnip,  an  early  pea,  and  a  hardy, 
productive  potato. — E,  J.  Kraus. 

1850.  GxnLLAUMiN,  A.  Le  Colocasia.  A  propos  de  Plntroduction  recent  du  vrai  C.  Indica. 
[Concerning  the  recent  introduction  of  the  true  Colocasia  Indica.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 104- 
106.  Fig.  B6-t7,  1020. — A  short  descriptive  note  of  this  species,  to  which  many  names  have 
been  given,  its  means  of  separation  from  the  closely  allied  forms,  and  a  short  key  to  the 
several  species  of  the  genus,  are  given. — E.  J,  Kraus. 
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1851.  Kbblaqe,  E.  a  propos  de  la  classification  des  Tulipes.  [Concerning  the  classifi- 
cation of  tulips.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 30-31.  1920. — Corrections  of  an  article  by  Mottet, 
S.  (Les  tulipes  Darwin.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  10-11.  Jan.,  1920.)  Figure  4  of  the  colored 
plate  does  not  represent  the  variety  Goldfiake,  which  is  red  striped  with  yellow,  but  rather 
some  variety  belonging  to  the  class  known  as  "bizarres."  Instead  of  representing  several 
varieties  of  Darwin  tulips,  as  the  legend  indicates,  the  plate  actually  shows  clearly  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Darwins  and  other  late  tulips.  The  varieties  Rev.  Ewbank  and  Europe, 
with  flowers  more  or  less  square  and  enlarged  at  the  base  are  typical  of  the  Darwins,  to  which 
Margaret  also  belongs,  but  it  is  not  so  well  figured.  Inglescombe  Yellow,  with  elongated 
flower,  belongs  to  the  Cottage  class.  The  yellow  color  is  never  found  among  Darwin  tulips. 
A  report  based  upon  a  study  in  1914  and  1915  of  varieties  grown  under  more  than  1500  names 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  was  issued  in  1917.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  joint  conmiittee  from  England  and  Holland,  and  contains  many  illustrations  as  well  as  a 
system  of  classification  bf  the  various  varieties. — E.  J,  Kraus, 

1852.  Lebourd,  F.  Can^MUiula  pjrraversi  Cayeuz.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 124.  /  plate 
{colored),  fig.  SB.  1920. — This  form  was  obtained  by  Mr.  F.  Catbux  as  a  hybrid  between 
Campanula  pyramidalis  L.  and  C.  versicolor  Sibth  and  Smith,  whence  the  name.  It  is  self- 
fertile,  and  likewise  fertile  with  either  of  the  parent  species.  The  hybrid  possesses  characters 
derived  from  both  parents,  but  in  the  long  petioles  of  the  radicle  leaves  and  the  well  devel- 
oped pedicels  of  the  flowers  it  resembles  neither.  Because  of  its  desirable  tints  of  blue  color, 
darker  at  the  center,  long  blooming  season,  and  adaptability  for  growing  in  beds,  in  masses, 
or  in  pots,  it  should  be  generally  cultivated. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1853.  Lesottrd,  F.  Contribution  a  Phistoire  de  la  pyramide.  [On  the  history  of  the 
P3rramidal  tree.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  81-82.  1920. — Though  incapable  of  exact  determi- 
nation, it  appears  that  the  pyramidal  type  of  tree  originated  in  Lorraine,  near  Meti,  at 
an  early  date  and  spread  from  there  eastward  and  westward,  reaching  the  region  of  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  a  little  later.  Several  direct  literature  citations 
are  given. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1854.  Let  ACQ,  A.  Notes  sur  la  culture  du  Camellia  dans  Pouest  de  la  Fiance.  [On  fin 
culture  of  Camellia  in  western  France.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  120-121 .  1920. — It  is  possible 
to  grow  Camellia  japonica  L.  throughout  an  extensive  territory  in  France.  The  plants  must 
be  protected  in  the  more  northern  ranges,  but  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  south.  It  is  especially 
to  be  noted  that  siiicious  soils  are  the  most  favorable  to  good  development,  whereas  in  cal- 
careous soil  the  plants  soon  turn  yellow  and  die. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1855.  LiLLiE,  R.  I.  Flowers.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  17:6-9.  1920. — Discusses 
factors  involved  in  successful  flower  growing,  grouping  them  under  four  heads:  (1)  seasons; 
(2)  seeds;  (3)  sowing;  and  (4)  soil.    Practical  for  amateurs.— 5^an2ey  Coulter. 

1856.  LoiZEAU,  A.  Jardin  en  campagne.  [A  country  garden.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 
51-53.  Fig.  1$.  1920. — The  discussion  deals  with  the  general  arrangement  of  country  gar- 
dens, and  the  location  of  specimen  plants,  groupings,  and  borders.  A  selected  list  of  materials 
and  proposed  plan  are  submitted. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1857.  Morel,  F.  Les  b^n^fices  d'une  calamity :  Laurier  de  Serbie  et  Pyracantha  paod- 
flora.  [The  good  fortunes  out  of  a  calamity.  Serbian  laurel  and  Pyrocantha  panciflon.) 
Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  80-81.  1920. — The  Serbian  laurel,  Laurocerasus  schipkaensis,  proved 
entirely  hardy  during  the  severe  winter  of  1917.  A  niunber  of  the  hybrid  seedlings  of  this 
species  and  the  Caucasian  laurel  also  proved  perfectly  hardy.  These  forms  were  very  vari- 
able in  character,  some  of  them  being  worthy  of  propagation.  Pyracantha  pauciflora,  while 
entirely  hardy,  normally  produces  few  flowers  or  fruits  and  is,  to  that  extent,  lacking  in 
decorative  qualities.  A  number  of  seedlings  of  it,  however,  have  not  only  proven  perfectly 
hardy,  but  also  highly  productive  of  both  flowers  and  fruits.  These  should  prove  of  great 
value  as  ornamentals. — E.  J.  Kraus. 
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1858.  Morel,  F.  Les  Mn^fices  d'une  calamity — ^Buzus  halepplca,  Evodia,  ActtnidU  chl- 
nensis.  [The  good  fortunes  out  of  a  calamity,  Buzus  halepplca,  Evodla,  Actlnldla  chinensis] 
Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 100-102.  1920. — A  continuation  of  a  similar  article  by  the  same 
author  in  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:80-81.  May,  1920. — Among  a  number  of  seedlings  of  a 
box-plant  presumed  to  be  Biuctis  haleppica^  all  of  which  possessed  broad  leaves,  larger  than 
those  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  conmion  box,  one  at  least  has  proven  entirely  hardy.  This 
is  a  desirable  ornamental  and  may  furnish  valuable  genetic  material.  Specimens  of  Evodia, 
large,  rapidly  growing  Asiatic  trees  with  ash-like  foliage  and  semi-tropical  appearance,  and 
also  those  of  Actinidia  chinensis,  an  ornamental  vine,  were  uninjured  by  the  severe  cold 
weather  of  1917.-— -K.  /.  Kraus, 

1859.  MoTTET,  S.  Cedrus  libani  brevifolla.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:84-86.  Fig,  il, 
1920. — During  the  past  two  centuries  of  cultivation,  Cedrus  libani  has  given  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing varieties:  glauca,  nana,  nana  pyramidaia,  pendtUa,  denudata,  stricta,  candelabrum,  fusi' 
formis,  microcarpa,  and  decidua.  The  variety  brevifolia  was  discovered  in  1879,  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  It  is  a  distinct  form,  readily  distinguished  by  the  short,  deep  green  leaves.  It 
grows  more  slowly  and  gracefully  than  the  type  species,  and  deserved  to  be  widely  planted, 
especially  in  parks  and  gardens  where  space  is  limited. — E,  J,  Kraus. 

1860.  MoTTET,  S.  Le  lUium  regale  en  Amerique.  [Lilium  regale  in  America.]  Rev. 
Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  66-67.  1  pi.  1920. — This  fine  representative  of  the  longiflorum  group 
has  proven  entirely  hardy  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  readily  propagated  from  seeds  and  adapted 
to  forcing  as  well  as  out-door  culture.  It  was  introduced  by  E.  H.  Wilson  from  the  valley  of 
the  Min,  in  the  north-west  of  Setchuen,  China.  A  hybrid  between  Lilium  regale  and  Lilium 
sulfureum,  itself  bel6nging  to  the  longiflorum  group  and  having  large,  long  flowers  of  a  beauti- 
ful canary  color,  is  said  to  be  taller  than  the  former,  bulbiliferous  like  the  latter,  and  produc- 
tive of  large,  odorous  flowers. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1861.  MoTTET,  S.  Nouveaux  Narcisses  grandiflores.  [New  large  flowered  NarcissiJ 
Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  47-49.  1  pi.  (colored).  1920. — Several  of  the  newer  varieties  are  con- 
sidered worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include  the  following:  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus 
— Glory  of  Leiden,  Madame  de  Graaf ;  N.  incomparabilis — Barri  Albatros,  Vesuvius,  Magda- 
line  de  Graaf,  Princess  Mary,  Beatrice  Leedsi;  N.  posticus, — ^Virgile.  The  colored  plate 
illustrates  Weardale  Perfection,  Cleopatra,  Will  Scarlet,  Gloria  Mundi,  White  Lady,  and 
Mrs.  Langtry. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1862.  Petit,  A.  Arrosage  par  immersion  des  plantes  en  pots.  [Watering  pot  plants  by 
immersion.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  68.  1920. — The  watering  of  potted  plants  by  immers- 
ing the  pots  in  a  tank  has  the  advantages  of  complete  wetting  without  displacing  any  of  the 
soil,  of  conserving  the  soil  nitrates,  and  of  a  great  saving  of  time  and  hand  labor.  The  pots 
should  not  stand  more  than  half  their  depth  in  water.  As  soon  as  the  soil  has  become  thor- 
oughly moistened  the  tanks  should  be  drained.  For  the  greatest  success,  it  is  essential  that 
all  such  conditions  as  age,  size  and  type  of  plant,  kind  and  amount  of  soil,  as  well  as  form 
and  dimension  of  the  pots  should  be  uniform.  Since  this  is  difficult  to  secure,  it  is  necessary 
frequently  to  regroup  the  plants  in  the  several  tanks. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1863.  PiNELLE,  J.  Berberis  subcaulialata  C.  K.  Schneider.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 
28-30.  Fig.  6-6.  1920. — This  species  was  found  by  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  arising  from  some 
seeds  coming  from  Thibet,  in  1904.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy  and  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of 
soils.  The  foliage  is  persistent  up  to  December  or  January.  The  fruit  is  red.  It  is  suited  for 
planting  in  large  masses.  Propagation  may  be  effected  either  vegetatively  or  by  sowing 
stratified  seeds  in  March  or  April. — E.  J.  Kraus, 

1864.  PiNELLB,  J.  Lonicera  Maacid  Ruprecht.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  122-123.  Fig. 
SO-Sl.  1920. — This  shrubby  species  has  long  been  known  and  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Moscow.  The  flowers  are  conspicuous,  produced  abundantly,  white  changing  to  yellow, 
followed  by  red  fruits  which  are  ornamental  in  the  autumn.  It  is  entirely  hardy  and  deserv- 
ing of  being  widely  planted. — E.  J.  Kraus. 
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1865.  PiNELLE,  J.  Pterocarya  stenoptera.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  91-92.  Fig,  St. 
1920. — This  thoroughly  hardy  species  is  vigorous,  indifferent  as  to  soil,  and  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  planted.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  street  tree  in  Paris.  Propagation 
is  most  readily  effected  by  seeds,  though  shoots  are  produced  freely  fron  the  root;  cuttings 
are  also  employed. — E.  J,  KrauB, 

1866.  PoupiON,  J.  Les  Catasetum,  leur  culture.  [Growing  Catasetoms.]  Rev.  Hortic. 
[Paris]  92:  98-100.  Fig,  B8-B6,  1920.— Species  and  varieties  of  this  genus  are  not  generally 
seen  in  the  collection  of  either  commercial  or  amateur  orchid  growers.  Usually  the  plants 
degenerate  and  die  soon  after,  importation  or  at  least  flower  but  rarely.  This  condition  can 
be  corrected  through  cultural  methods.  The  plants  should  have  complete  rest  without  water- 
ing from  November  to  March,  in  a  cool  house.  They  may  then  be  completely  potted  anew, 
brought  into  a  temperature  of  about  18**  to  23^G.,  and  watered  sparingly  after  growth  begins 
by  dipping  the  pots  into  water  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse.  When  the  flowers  appear 
in  April  or  May,  the  watering  must  be  further  decreased,  and  special  care  exercised  to  prevent 
either  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  drafts  of  air  from  striking  the  new  growths  which  reach 
maturity  about  November,  at  which  time  the  rest  period  begins.  This  method  of  treatment 
has  been  employed  with  entire  success  with  eleven  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus.— 
E,  J,  Kraiui, 

1867.  PoiTPiON,  J.  L'Inobulbon  munificum  Kranzlln.  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  64-66. 
Fig.  16-16,  1920. — The  separation  of  Dendrobium  muricatum  Finet  and  D,  muricatum  muni- 
ficum Finet  on  the  basis  that  the  former  produces  a  single  flower  cluster  while  the  latter  pro- 
duces several  is  untenable,  since  both  in  culture  and  in  the  native  state  the  same  plant  may 
produce  single  or  multiple  clusters,  depending  upon  its  vigor.  Kbanzlin  considered  this  form 
generically  distinct  from  Dendrohiumf  and  made  two  species  on  the  basis  of  the  single  or 
multiple  character  of  the  flower  cluster;  the  former  he  called  Inobttlbon  muricaitunf  the  latter 
Inobulhon  munifi^mm.  These  two  species  are  one  and  the  same.  A  detailed  description  is 
given.  The  species  requires  a  warm  house  throughout  the  year,  and  offers  interesting 
material  for  hybridization. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1868.  Pboschowbkt,  A.  R.  L'Aralia  k  papier  sur  la  C6te  d'Azur.  [The  paper  Aialla  at 
C6te  d'Azur.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:103.  1920.— reerapanoa;  papyrifer  C.  Koch  has 
proven  an  excellent,  partially  hardy  ornamental.  Though  it  flowers  profusely,  no  fertile 
seeds  are  produced.  It  propagates  itself  very  readily,  however,  by  means  of  sprouts  from 
the  roots,  to  the  extent  that  frequently  a  group  of  mass  effect  is  produced  about  a  single  mother 
plant.  The  pith  is  said  to  be  used  in  China  and  Japan  for  the  ^lanuf acture  of  a  superior  grade 
of  paper. — E,  J.  Kraus, 

1869.  Pboschowskt,  A.  R.  Les  Conifires  dans  les  terres  calcaires  sur  la  Cdte-d'Aznr. 
[Conifers  in  calcareous  soils  at  C6te-d'Azur.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  75.  1920. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  Aleppo  pine,  which  is  found  abundantly  as  a  native  in  the  district  mentioned, 
the  four  conifers  most  resistant  to  calcareous  soils  are  Pinus  excelaa  Wall;  Pintts  canarieMia 
C.  Sm;  Pinu8  Laricio  Poir;  and  Pinua  radiata  D.  Don.  Among  the  other  resistant  conifers 
the  following  are  mentioned:  Picea  Marinda  Link;  Cedrus  Deodara  Loud;  Cupressua  semper' 
virene  L;  Cupreaaus  luaitanica  Mill;  Cupreaaua  guadalapenais  S.  Wals;  Cupreastu  macrocarpa 
Hartw;  Cryptameria  japonica  Don.;  Arauxxtria  excelaa  R.  Br.;  Araucaria  BidwiUi  Hook; 
Thuyopaia  dolabrata  Sieb.  and  Zucc;  species  of  Podocarpua,  Cephalotaxus  and  JuniperWj 
and  others. — E,  J,  Kraua, 

1870.  RiDBDALB,  P.  S.  The  Memorial  Trees  of  the  United  States.  Garden  Mag.  50: 
177-180.  B  fig,  1920. — A  discussion  of  the  movement  on  foot  all  over  the  country  to  plant 
trees  as  memorials,  giving  methods  of  planting  and  caring  for  different  kinds  of  trees.— 
H.  C,  Thompaon. 
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1871.  TuRBAT,  E.  Les  belles  roses  nouvelles  on  r^centes.  [Good  roses,  new  or  recent} 
Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  31-32.  1920. — The  present  article  deals  with  varieties  of  special 
merit  belonging  to  the  class  Pemetiana,  created  by  Pernet-Ducher,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced since  1010.  Constance  (Pemet-Ducher),  1915 — good  for  massing,  but  elongated,  orange 
yellow,  striped  carmine;  flower  cadmium  yellow  passing  to  golden  yellow;  more  hardy  than 
Rayon  d'Or  (Pemet-Ducher)  1913.  Juliet  (W.  Paul)  1910, — extremely  vigorous;  flower  full, 
perfumed,  rich  rose  red  deepening  on  opening,  reverse  of  petals  old  gold;  much  in  demand  as 
a  cut  flower.  Louise-Catherine  Breslau  (Pemet-Ducher),  1912— vigorous,  flower  large,  full, 
shrimp  red  tinted  copper  red  orange,  reverse  of  petals  chrome  yellow;  good  for  massing  or  for 
cutting.  Madame  Edouard  Herriot,  (Pemet-Ducher),  1913 — very  floriferous,  coral  red 
shaded  yellow  and  saffron  red,  passing  to  shrimp  red;  incomparable  for  massing  and  excellent 
for  cutting.  Marie-Adelaide  Grande  Duchesse  de  Luxembourg  (Soupert  and  Notting),  1912 
— flower  large,  full,  deep  orange,  bud  elongated,  good  for  massing  or  cutting.  Mistress 
Wemyss  Quin  (A.  Dickson  and  Sons),  1914 — flower  medium,  intense  chrome  yellow;  excellent 
for  massing.  Expression  of  judgment  is  reserved  on  the  following  varieties :  President  Bouchet 
Raymond^  Mrs,  Fanner,  Severine  (Pemet-Ducher),  and  Golden  Emblem  (MacGredy).  (To 
be  continued.) — E.  J,  Kraus. 

1872.  TuRBAT,  E.  Les  belles  roses  du  groupe  hybrides  de  th6s  distribu6es  depuls  1910. 
[Good  hybrid-tea  roses  distributed  since  1910.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:4^50.  1920.— A 
continuation  of  a  similar  article  (Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:31-32.  1920.). — The  following 
varieties  are  included  and  briefly  described:  Admiral  Ward  (Pemet-Ducher),  1915— good 
grower,  very  floriferous,  large  full  flower,  carmine  shading  to  flame  red  and  velvety  purple, 
for  massing  and  cutting.  Andr6  Messimy  (P.  Guillot),  1914 — medium  grower,  floriferous, 
brilliant  ochreous  orange,  shaded  carmine.  Augustus  Hartmann  (B.  R.  Cant),  1914 — good 
grower,  floriferous,  very  large  flowers,  geranium  red  shaded  orange.  Colette  Martinet 
(Pemet-Ducher),  1915 — extremely  floriferous,  flowers  full,  old  gold  shaded  yellow  orange,  for 
massing  and  cutting.  Duchess  of  Normandy  (Ph.  Le  Comu),  1912 — delicate  salmon  red 
touched  with  yellow,  for  massing.  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (A.  Dickson),  1912 — extremely 
vigorous,  half  trailing,  flowers  the  color  of  the  sweet  briar  but  shaded  citron  yellow,  white 
«t  base,  good  for  the  center  of  mass  plantings  and  possibly  as  a  cut  flower.  Edward  Mawley 
(McGredy),  1911 — flowers  full,  very  large,  rich  velvety  crimson,  for  massing.  General 
Superior  Arnold  Janssen  (Leenders),  1911 — good  grower,  flowers  full,  large,  deep  carmine,  for 
massing  and  cutting.  Gorgeous  (Hugh  Dickson),  1915— large  flower,  well  formed,  deep  orange 
yellow  shaded  copper  yellow  and  veined  with  copper  red,  adapted  to  all  purposes.  George 
Dickson  (A.  Dickson),  1912 — very  vigorous,  flowers  very  large,  blackish  velvety  crimson 
scarlet.  Hadley  (A.  N.  Pierson),  1914 — flowers  full,  deep  velvety  crimson,  good  for  forcing 
as  a  cut  flower.  Hoosier  Beauty  (Domer),  1915 — very  floriferous,  flowers  full,  sparkling 
crimson,  borne  on  erect,  firm  stems,  excellent  for  forcing  as  cut  flower  or  growing  in  the  open 
air  in  France.  Lieutenant  Chaur^  (Pemet-Ducher),  1910— vigorous,  large,  full  flower,  red 
carmine  shaded  gamet,  for  massing  or  cutting.  Lucien  Chaur6  (Soupert  and  Notting),  1913 
— vigorous,  flesh  colored  rose,  for  cutting  or  massing.  Madame  Caristie  Martel  (Pemet- 
Ducher),  1916 — very  vigorous,  very  large  flowers,  full,  pure  sulfur  yellow,  deeper  at  the  center. 
Madame  Charles  Lutaud  (Pemet-Ducher),  1912— large  flower,  chrome  yellow  lightly  shaded 
with  rosy  saffron.  Madame  Edmond  Rostand  (Pemet-Ducher),  1912 — flower  elongated, 
full,  clear  rose  shaded  salmon  and  of  a  reddish  orange  yellow  at  center.  Madame  Jules  Bouch6 
(J.  Croibier),  1910 — vigorous,  flower  elongated,  full,  salmon  white,  for  massing  and  cutting. 
Madame  Lucien  Baltet  (Pemet-Ducher),  1911 — flowers  large,  full,  clear  rose  shaded  yellow, 
for  massing.  Mrs.  Charles  Russel  (Waban  Conservatories),  1913 — vigorous,  erect,  flower 
large,  full,  rose  carmine,  for  massing,  cutting,  and  growing  in  pots.  Madame  Marcel  Delan- 
ney  (Leenders),  1915 — vigorous,  floriferous,  flowers  large,  full,  soft,  tender,  shaded  rose,  stems 
long  and  strong;  highly  commendable.  Mayflower  (E.  G.  Hill) — erect,  flowers  large,  white, 
petals  margined  with  rose.     (To  be  continued.) — E,  /.  Kraus, 

1873.  TuRBAT,  E.  Les  belles  roses  du  groupe  hybrides  de  th6s  distribue6s  depuls  1910. 
[Good  hybrid-tea  roses  distributed  since  1910.]    Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  69-70.    1920.— A 
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continuation  of  similar  article  (Rev.  Hortic.  [Par^s]  92:  49-50.  1920.).  The  following  varie- 
ties are  considered  as  most  worthy:  Melody  (A.  Dickson),  1911 — vigorous,  compact,  flowers 
of  good  size,  deep  saffron  yellow,  good  for  massing  or  cutting.  Mrs.  Edward  Powell  (Ber- 
naix),  1910 — large  flowers,  uniform  velvety  carmine  red,  very  good  for  massing.  Mrs.  Moor- 
field  Storey  (E.  G.  Hill),  1915 — vigorous  and  erect,  flowers  enormous,  tender  rose,  very  good 
for  massing  and  cutting.  Ophelia  (Wm.  Paul),  1912 — flower  of  perfect  form,  full,  flesh  col- 
ored salmon  shaded  with  rose,  widely  grown  in  United  States  and  England  as  a  cut  flower, 
but  little  known  in  France.  Primrose  (Soupert  and  Notting),  1912 — fairly  vigorous,  flowen 
large,  melon  yellow  shaded  apricot,  good  for  massing  or  cutting.  Souvenir  de  E.  Guillard 
(Ghambard),  1912 — large  flowers,  rosy  yellow  shaded  coppery  carmine.  Souvenir  de  J.  Pas- 
singe  (Ghambard),  1912 — flowers  large,  coppery  saffron  lightly  shaded  carmine  and  deep 
yellow.  Souvenir  de  Gustav  Prat  (Pemer-Ducher),  1910 — very  large  flowers,  sulfur  yellow. 
Sunburst  (Pemet-Ducher),  1912 — ^well  known  variety,  adapted  to  all  uses,  massing,  cutting 
or  growing  in  pots.  Senorita  Garmen  Sert  (Pemet-Ducher),  1916 — very  vigorous,  foliage 
bronze  green,  flower  large,  indian  yellow  shaded  pale  carmine  rose,  the  edges  of  the  petals 
striped  with  bright  carmine.  Two  single  varieties  are  mentioned :  Princess  Mary  (E.  J.  Hicks), 
1915 — the  largest  single  flower,  crimson  scarlet,  anthers  yellow,  buds  long  and  pointed.  Red 
Letter  Day  (A.  Dickson) ,  1914 — flowers  large,  sometimes  with  two  rows  of  petals,  shining  crim- 
son scarlet,  producing  a  good  decorative  effect.  Judgment  is  reserved  on  varieties  introduced 
since  1916.  The  descriptions  of  all  the  foregoing  varieties  are  based  on  plants  growing  in 
central  France. — E.  J.  Kraus. 

1874.  TuRBAT,  E.  Les  belles  Roses  nouvelles  dlstribue^s  depuls  1910.  [Good,  new  roses 
distributed  since  1910.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:86-88.  1920.— A  continuation  of  the  gen- 
eral article  on  this  subject  (Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  31-32;  49-50;  69-70.  I920.)—Two  hybrid 
perpetual  varieties  are  mentioned:  Gandeur  Lyonnaise  (Groibier,  1913) — seedlings  of  Reine 
des  Nieges,  large,  double  flower,  pure  white  sometimes  touched  with  sulfur  yellow;  and  Louise 
Grett6  (Ghambard),  1915) — very  vigorous,  floriferous,  large  flowers,  white 'tinted  cream  at 
center.  The  following  varieties,  all  of  which  forms  are  adapted  for  massing  in  beds  and  for 
pot  culture,  belong  to  the  Polyanthus  or  dwarf  multiflora  perpetual  group.  Andree  Lenuble 
(E.  Turbat  and  Go.,  1916) — very  vigorous,  large  clusters,  double  flowers,  brilliant  rose  or 
clear  red,  very  early;  Baby  Lyon  Rose  (E.  Turbat  and  Go.,  1916) — erect  growth,  double 
flowers,  coral  red;  Bordure  (Barbier  and  Go.,  1911)  very  dwarf,  flowers  double,  pure  carmine, 
good  for  a  border;  George  Elger  (E.  Turbat  and  Go.,  1912) — erect  growth,  flower  coppery  gold 
passing  to  clear  yellow,  forces  well;  Ellen  Poulsen  (Pouisen,  1911) — ^vigorous,  flowers  in  larjse 
clusters,  double,  deep  shining  rose,  the  best  variety  for  pot  culture  and  forcing;  Jeanny  Sou- 
pert  (Soupert  and  Notting,  1912) — vigorous,  large  clusters  of  flowers,  flesh-colored  white; 
one  of  the  best;  Mme.  Jules  Gouchault  (E.  Turbat  and  Go.,  1913) — large  erect  panicles,  buds 
vermilion  red  shaded  orange,  passing  to  bright  rose  and  then  clear  rose  when  open;  Marie 
Brissonnet  (E.  Turbat  and  Go.,  1913) — dwarf,  large  corymbs  of  medium  sized  flowers,  flesh- 
colored  rose  bordered  carmine;  Maman  Turbat  (E.  Turbat  and  Go.,  1911) — very  vigorous  and 
hardy,  flowers  soft  Ghina  rose,  shaded  clear  peach  pink  and  reddish  yellow,  the  backs  of  the 
petals  saffron  and  tender  flesh  white,  excellent  effect;  Margenta  (Barbier  and  Go.,  1916)— 
dwarf,  flowers  semi-double,  violet  red  passing  to  reddish  violet;  Merveille  des  Rouges  (Du- 
breuil,  1911) — dwarf,  flowers  full,  intense  crimson  with  a  white  center;  Renoncule  (Barbier 
and  Go.,  1913) — dwarf,  flowers  shaped  like  a  buttercup,  brilliant  salmon  rose,  very  different 
from  any  other;  Triomphe  Orl^anais  (J.  Peauger,  1912) — vigorous,  flower  deep  scarlet  red  not 
tending  to  violet;  Yvonne  Rabier  (E.  Turbat  and  Go.,  1910) — hardy,  flowers  white  tinged 
clear  sulfur  yellow,  of  its  class  the  best  white  for  massing. — E.  J.  Kraus, 

1875.  Van  den  Heeds,  A.  Les  plantes  vivaces  et  rustiques:  Les  GenUanes.  [Perennial, 
hardy  plants:  the  gentians.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  84.  1920.— The  various  species  of  gen- 
tians, of  which  there  are  a  large  number,  are  particularly  valuable  when  masses  of  blue  color 
are  desired.  The  red  or  yellow  flowered  forms  seem  less  attractive.  Geniiana  acardU  L.  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  widely  disseminated  species. — E.  J.  Kraus, 
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1876.  Wilson,  £.  H.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Garden  Mag.  30: 17S-183.  4  fig,  1019.— 
An  article  discussing  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrua  libani),  giving  its  distribution  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Mention  is  made  of  celebrated  trees  of  this  species  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States.— H.  C.  Thompson, 

1877.  Wilson,  £.  H.  The  romance  of  our  trees.  11,  The  Glnko.  Garden  Mag.  30: 
144r-148.  7  fig,  1919. — History,  description,  and  general  discussion  qf  this  tree;  its  introduc- 
tion and  planting  in  Europe  and  America. — H,  C:  Thompson, 

1878.  WoLLET-DoD,  A.  H.  A  revised  arrangement  of  British  roses.  Jour.  Botany 
Suppl.  58:1-20.    1920. 

VEGETABLE  CULTURE 

1879.  Enfer,  V.  Semis  de  chouz  d'hiver.  [Seeding  winter  cabbage.]  Rev.  Hortic. 
[Paris]  92:  90-91.  1920. — In  addition  to  a  list  of  the  varieties  generally  grown,  general  direc- 
tions for  sowing  the  seed  and  handling  the  young  plants  are  given. — E.  J,  Kraus. 

1880.  Enfer,  V.  Garrottes  printaniires.  [Spring  carrots.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 
75-74.  Fig,  17-19.  1920. — General  directions  on  selection  of  varieties,  preparation  of  soils, 
and  time  and  method  of  planting. — E.  J,  Kraus, 

1881.  Enfer,  V.  Le  C61eri-rave.  [Celerlac]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:38-39.  1920.— 
General  cultural  directions  and  the  most  profitable  varieties  are  noted. — E.  J,  Kraus, 

1882.  Enfer,  V.  Navets  pour  Phiver.  [Turnips  for  winter.]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92: 
129-130.  1920. — General  directions  are  given  regarding  preparation  of  soils,  selection  of 
varieties,  time  of  planting,  harvesting,  and  storage. — E.  J.  Kraus, 

1883.  Lacaita,  C.  C.  The  "Jerusalem  artichoke.''  (Helianthus  tuberosus.)  Kew 
Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919:321-339.  1919.— An  historical  account  of  the  botany,  cul- 
ture, and  common  names  assigned  to  Helianthus  tuberosus. — E.  Mead  Wilcox. 

1884.  Leboxtrd,  F.  Sur  Phistoire  du  Topinambour.  [The  history  of  the  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke.] Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92 :  37-38.  1920. — The  opinion  of  Asa  Gray  that  the  native 
habitat  of  this  species  ranges  through  Canada  to  Saskatchewan,  south  to  Arkansas  and 
central  Georgia,  has  been  confirmed,  in  preference  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  native  of  Peru  or 
Brazil.  Though  first  mentioned  in  botanical  literature  in  1616,  it  was  at  that  time  well  known 
in  the  markets  of  France  under  the  name  'Topinambour,''  this  term  having  been  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Brazilian  natives.  It  was  brought  from  Canada  to  France,  and  - 
thence  introduced  into  England  and  Italy.  Very  few  varieties  are  known.  The  following 
have  been  named  and  introduced:  yellow  (1808),  potato  (1895),  and  spindle  (1916),  by 
ViLMORiN  in  France;  white  (1891),  by  Sutton  in  England.  Cogkerell  has  added  nebras- 
censis,  alexandri,  purpurellus,  and  purpureas. — E.  J.  Kraus, 

1885.  Meunissier,  E.  La  Cantaloup  de  Vaucluse.  [The  Vaucluse  Cantslotqi.]  Rev. 
Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  102-103.  1920. — This  melon  is  found  on  the  Parisian  markets  from  mid- 
summer to  mid-September.  Though  of  small  size  and  medium  quality,  it  is  grown  in  great 
abundance  in  the  region  of  Cavaillon.  The  more  specialized  methods  of  growing  it  in  that  dis- 
trict are  detailed.  Artichokes  are  planted  in  August  to  follow  the  melon  crop.  These  are 
harvested  the  following  May  and  are  in  turn  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  beans. — E.  J,  Kraus. 

1886.  Meunissier,  E.  Chouz-fleurs  et  Brocoli  dans  la  Crau  de  Cluteaurenard.  [Cauli- 
flower and  brocoli  in  "la  Crau  de  Cluteaurenard."]  Rev.  Hortic.  [Paris]  92:  70-71.  1920.— 
In  this  district  where  irrigation  is  employed,  these  vegetables  are  grown  in  great  abundance 
and  sent  to  many  markets.  Brocoli  is  a  late  or  winter  cauliflower,  and  the  two  are  not  pre- 
cisely distinguishable  except  that  they  mature  at  different  seasons.  General  directions 
on  the  care  of  the  young  plants,  transplanting,  and  cultivation  are  given.    The  ground  is 
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occupied  by  the  earlier  varieties  for  4  to  6  months,  and  by  the  later  varieties  for  7  or  8  months. 
To  have  the  ground  in  use  throughout  the  year,  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  may  alternate  with 
the*  cauliflower  and  a  crop  of  beans  or  lettuce  with  the  brocoli. — E,  J,  Kraus, 

1887.  Truax,  Habtlet  E.  United  States  grades  for  northern-grown  onions.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  95:  a-4.    1920. 

1888.  Tbuax,  Hartley  E.  United  States  grades  for  Bermuda  onions  reconunended  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Giro.  97:  2-4.    1920. 

1889.  WiTTMACK,  L.  Gemilsesamenbau.  [Vegetable  seed  culture.]  Landw.  Hefte.  41 
and  43 :  7-96.  90  fig,  1919. — ^An  extended  account  of  the  production  of  seeds,  especially  in 
Germany,  of  each  of  the  garden  vegetables.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
treats  of  general  matters  such  as  statistics,  soils,  fertilizers,  seed  quality,  fructification,  till- 
age, harvesting,  cleaning  and  seed  improvement.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  seed  of  each  kind  of  vegetable. — C.  V.  Piper, 

HORTICULTURE— PRODUCTS 

1890.  Anonymous.  [Rev.  of:  Haroreaves,  W.  A.  Cream  of  tartar  manufacture  in  South 
Australia.  Bull.  Dept.  Chem.  South  Australia  3.  HB  p.  1916.]  New  Zealand  Jour.  Sci. 
and  Tech.  1 :  126.  1918. — Average  wine  production  of  the  state  for  5  years  from  1911  was 
3,000,000  gallons  a  year,  and  total  possible  production  of  cream  of  tartar  64  to  126  tons.— 
C,  S,  Gager, 

1891.  Anonymous.  The  Oil  Palm.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919:  238.  1919.- 
A  brief  note  on  Elaeis  guineensis  nigrescens  poissonii, — E.  Mead  Wilcox. 

1892.  Bartlett,  H.  H.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  Arenga  saccharifera  in  Asahan, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  155-165.  PI.  5-6.  1919.— 
There  is  given  a  history  of  the  natives,  their  customs,  and  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
land.  Then  follows  the  history  of  the  sugar  palm,  Arenga  pinnaia  (Wurmb)  Merr.,  or  ''bagot'' 
as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  and  the  methods  for  its  cultivation.  The  plant  produces  two 
kinds  of  ''mayams''  or  spadices,  male  and  female.  The  female  spadix  yields  fruit  but  do 
juice,  and  the  male  tnce  versa.  The  saccharine  juice  collected  from  the  male  spadix  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  protein  and  will  ferment  quickly.  The  juice  is  often  sterilized  with 
smoke  or  hot  water.    The  method  of  making  the  sugar  is  described  in  detail. — H.  C.  Young. 

1893.  Ghose,  Manmathanath.  A  neglected  source  of  sugar  in  Bikar.  Agric.  Jour. 
India  15 :  32-39.  S  pi.  1920. — ^A  discussion  of  the  date  palms  as  a  source  of  sugar.  Methods 
of  tapping  and  flow  and  composition  of  'the  juice  are  discussed.  From  good  trees  5000  to 
7000  grams  of  juice  twice  daily  can  be  secured  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May. 
The  percentage  of  sucrose  in  juice  averages  12.5,  there  being  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  day  and  night  collections.  The  date  palm  in  Bihar  is  considered  an  important  source  of 
cheap  white  sugar. — /.  /.  Skinner. 

MORPHOLOGY,  ANATOMY,  AND  HISTOLOGY  OF  VASCULAR 

PLANTS 

E.  W.  SiNNOTT,  Editor 

1894.  Bloch,  E.  Modifications  anatomiques  des  racines  par  action  mecanique.  [Ana- 
tomical modifications  of  roots  by  mechanical  action.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169: 
195-197.  1919. — Author  continues  previous  work  on  the  efifect  of  compression  on  the  structure 
of  various  plant  organs.  Plants  of  Raphanitia  raphanistrunif  Helianthua  oleraceum,  Polygo- 
num tartaricumy  and  Soja  hispida  were  used.  It  is  noted  that  compression  of  the  roots  or 
rhizomes  of  these  plants  did  not  affect  normal  development  of  other  parts  of  the  plant.    Roots 
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-were  coiiBned  in  glass  tubes,  and  their  diameter  much  reduced.  Such  roots  differed  from  those 
in  cotiftact  with  soil  in  having  a  much  reduced  surface  layer  which  was  only  slightly  water« 
proofed.  The  parenchyma  is  much  reduced,  and  the  medullary  rays  are  abundantly  lignl* 
fied.  In  roots  which  normally  develop  fibers  (Solanum  oleraceum)  such  tissues  are  completely 
suppressed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tissues  of  the  vascular  system  are  little  modified.  Au- 
thor finds  that  there  are  ''tissues  of  adaptation,"  which  are  modified  by  external  conditions, 
and  "functional  tissues,"  which  are  little  modified  by  external  factors. — V.  H.  Young. 

1895.  BuRKiLL,  I.  H.  Notes  on  Dipterocarps.  No.  4.  Jour.  Straits  Branch  Roy.  Asiatic 
Sec.  81 :  49-76.  SIS  fig.  1920. — ^A  continuation  of  notes  No.  1,  2,  and  3  in  which  the  morpho- 
logy of  the  seed  and  seedling  of  Anisoptera  costata  Korth,  Sharea  macroptera  Dyer,  S,  parvi- 
folia  Dyer,  S.  hracUoUUa  Dyer,  S,  rigida  Brandis,  S,  gtbbosa  Brandis,  S,  leproatda  Miq.  and 
S.  robtiata  Gaertn  f .  were  given.  The  present  note  deals  with  the  morphology  of  the  embryo 
and  seedling  and  position  of  the  flower  of  DipterocarptLS  alatua  of  Penang  (?Rob),  D,  fagineua 
Vesque,  D.  comuttis  Dyer,  D,  sp.  nov.,  D,  Scortechinii  King,  D.  grandiflorua  Blanco,  D.  (^ini- 
tua  Dyer,  D.  Kerrii  King,  Dyobalanops  aromatica  Gaertn  f.,  Hopea  micrantha  Hook  f.,  H, 
mengarawan  Miq.,  BalanocarptLS  Curtisii  King,  B,  zeylanicus  Trim.,  Vatica  nUena  King, 
Retinodendron  pallidum  King,  Anisoptera  costata  Korth.,  A,  Curtisii  Dyer,  Balanocarpus 
penangianus  King,  Sharea  costcUa  King,  S,  materialis  Ridley,  S,  gratissima  Dyer,  S.  pauci- 
flora  Dyer,  S.  tUUis  King,  S.  macroptera  Dyer,  S,  parvifolia  Dyer,  S.  sctUulcUa  King,  S.  Cur- 
tisii  King,  S.  sericea  Dyer,  S,  rigida  Brandis,  S.  bract^olata  Dyer,  and  PachyrMcarpus 
Wallickii.—T,  F.  Chipp, 

1896.  BuBKiLL,  I.  H.  Notes  on  Dipterocarps.  No.  5.  Jour.  Straits  Branch  Roy.  Asiatic 
Soc.  81:  3-4.  5  fig.  1920. — ^A  description  of  the  morphology  of  the  embryo  and  seedling  of 
Balanocarpus  maximus  King. — T.  F.  Chipp. 

1897.  De  Wildbman,  Em.  Sur  la  Macaranga  saccifeni  Paz,  Euphorbiac^e  myrm6cq>hlle 
de  I'Afrique  tropicale.  [On  Macaranga  saccifeni  Paz,  a  mjrrmac^^hllous  plant  of  tropical 
Africa.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:  394-396.  1919. — ^Author  describes  certain  glands 
and  sacs  produced  by  the  stipules  of  Macaranga  saccifera  Pax.,  a  member  of  the  Euphorbiaceae 
and  a  native  of  Belgian  Congo  and  the  surrounding  country.  Another  species  of  Macaranga 
(M.  caladifolia  Beccari)  has  inflated  hollow  stems  inhabited  by  ants;  by  some  it  is  considered 
probable  that  the  stipular  sacs  of  M.  saccifera  are  also  inhabited  by  ants.  Author  flnds  that 
in  spite  of  evidence  of  the  presence  of  ants  in  the  stipular  sacs  of  the  latter  species,  there  is 
not  enough  evidence  to  conclude  that  the  glandular  structures  found  there  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  ants.  The  matter  of  plant  and  ant  symbiosis  is  briefly  discussed. — V.  H. 
Young. 

1898.  Duplbr,  a.  W.  Staminate  strobilus  of  Tazus  canadensis.  Bot.  Gaz.  68:  345-366. 
S  pl.f  BB  fig.  1919. — The  staminate  strobili  occur  in  the  leaf  axils,  the  buds  being  first 
distinguished  from  other  types  by  the  broad  apex.  The  sporophyll  primordia  first  appear  as 
slightly  rounded  lobes  above  the  general  surface  and  may  arise  in  acropetal  succession.  The 
archesporial  initials  are  hypodermal  cells  and  develop  in  eusporangiate  fashion;  they  are  four 
to  eight  in  number  and  are  distributed  around  the  margin  of  the  primordium.  The  sporog- 
enous  tissue  reaches  the  mother-cell  stage  about  October  1,  and  forms  microspores  about 
two  weeks  later;  there  is  no  abortion  of  sporangia,  such  as  occurs  in  Torreya,  the  sporangia 
occurring  in  a  circle  around  the  stalk  of  the  sporophyll.  The  sporangium  wall  is  usually  two- 
layered;  the  tapetum  arises  from  the  peripheral  layer  of  the  sporogenous  tissue  and  persists 
imtil  after  megaspore  formation.  The  sporangium  epidermis  remains  alive  and  thin-walled 
at  the  base,  dehiscence  being  accomplished  by  the  rupture  of  these  cells  at  maturity,  by  the 
elongation  of  the  stalk  of  the  sporophyll;  owing  to  the  disintegration  of  the  sporangium  wall, 
the  epidermis  is  the  functional  wall  in  the  later  stages.  The  strobilus  matures  the  latter 
part  of  April;  just  before  maturity  there  is  an  enlargement  and  elongation  of  the  axis,  pushing 
the  sporophylls  beyond  the  scales.  The  strobili  of  Taxus  canadensis  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  T,  baccata.    The  strobilus  bundles  are  collateral  endarch,  excepting  in  the  ter* 
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minal  portions  of  the  scale  bundles  and  the  sporophyll  bundles,  where  they  may  be  mesarch; 
and  in  the  latter  show  indications  of  occasional  exarch  structure,  the  terminal  portion  of 
these  bundles  also  being  concentric. — A,  W.  Dupler. 

1899.  Hablan,  Harrt  V.  Daily  development  of  kernels  of  Hannchen  barley  from  flower- 
ing to  maturity  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho.    Jour.  Agric.  Res.  19 :  39^-429.     PL  89-91 ,  17  fig.    1920. 

1900.  Henrt,  Augustine,  and  Marqabet  G.  Flood.  The  I>ouglas  Firs:  a  botanicil 
and  silvicultural  study  of  the  various  species  of  Pseudotsuga*  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  B,  35: 
67-90.     PL  IS-H.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1544. 

1901.  Lecobtfe,  Henri.  Sur  la  "structure  etag^e"  de  certains  bois.  [On  the  "storied 
structure"  of  certain  woods.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170 :  706-709.  1920. — The  author 
contends  that  it  is  preferable  to  restrict  the  term  ''storied  wood"  to  cases  in  which  the 
wood  rays  are  of  about  equal  depth  and  in  tangential  section  appear  arranged  in  successive 
layers  as  are  the  windows  of  most  buildings.  To  instances  where  there  are  rays  of  two  sixes, 
only  one  of  which  is  so  arranged,  he  applies  the  term  ''semi-storied."  He  does  not  believe 
the  word  ''storied"  should  be  used  as  referring  to  the  wood  elements.  Nine  species  of  legumes 
and  representatives  of  other  families  are  listed  as  having  storied  wood-structure. — C.  H.  and 
W.  K,  Farr. 

1902.  MoRViLLEZ,  F.  L'l^yparell  conducteur  foliaire  des  Haniam61idac6e8  et  des  formes 
voisines.  [The  foliar  conductive  system  of  the  Hamamelldaceae  and  related  forms.]  Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:  542-545.  10  fig.  1919. — Descriptions  and  drawings  are  presented 
of  the  foliar  vascular  apparatus  of  Hamamelis  virginiana  L;  Parrotia  persica  D.  G. ;  Fothergilla 
alnifolia  L.,  Disantktis  cercidifolia  Max;  Bucklandia  poptdnata  D.  C;  Liquidambar  styraci- 
flua  L. ;  Altingia  chinensi^  Hook;  Platantis  orientalis  L. ;  Liquidambar  imberbe  Ait.,  Eriobotrya 
japanica  Lindl.  and  Holodiscus  discolor  Maxim.  On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  the  author  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  relationships  among  the  groups  of  plants  represented  by  the  above 
species. — V.  H.  Young. 

1903.  MoRviLLEz,  F.  L'l^yparell  lib^roligneuz  foliaire  des  B6tulac6es,  Gorylac^es  et 
Castan^ac^es.  [The  vascular  anatomy  of  the  leaves  of  the  Betulaceae,  Corylaceae,  and  Casta- 
neaceae.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:674-677.  IB  fig.  1920.-— These  families  are 
found  to  differ  in  their  foliar  vascular  anatomy  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  do  the  Chryso- 
balaneae  and  the  Leguminoseae;  namely,  in  the  number  and  development  of  the  projecting 
portions  of  the  vascular  ring  at  the  distal  end  of  the  petiole.  These  lateral  projections  are 
held  to  be  of  significance  as  a  family  characteristic. — C  H.  and  W.  K.  Farr. 

1904.  ScHELLENBERG,  G.  Ueber  einige  Arten  der  Gattung  Rourea  Aubl.  [Several  species 
of  the  genus  Rourea  Aubl.]    Bot.  Jahrb.  56  (Beiheft) :  21-29.    1920. 

1905.  Watson,  E.  E.  On  the  occurrence  of  root-hairs  on  old  roots  of  Hellanthus  rigidus. 
Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  235.  1919. — ^Root  hairs  were  formed  on  roots  occurring 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  bud  at  the  end  of  a  rhizome.  These  roots  are  one  or  two  decimeters 
long.  Root  hairs  occur  throughout  the  entire  length.  They  are  0.5  mm.  or  more  long,  non- 
septate,  and  frequently  branched,  always  dichotomously.  Each  comes  from  a  small  wedge- 
shaped  epidermal  cell. — Richard  de  Zeeuw. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  BRYOPHYTES 

Alexander  W.  Evans,  Editor 

1906.  Brotherus,  V.  F.  Musci  Weberbauerianl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  56  (Beibl.  123):  1-22. 
1920. — Previous  collections  of  the  moss  flora  of  Peru  have  not  been  very  extensive  or  very 
numerous.  The  principal  ones  are  those  of  A.  Mathews,  R.  Spruce,  and  E.  Uus,  with  scat- 
tered records  from  other  collectors.    The  present  report  is  based  on  the  collection  made 
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by  Db.  a.  Wsbbbbattbb  in  1901-1905,  which  contained  91  species,  29  of  which  are  described 
as  new,  and  42  of  which  were  not  previously  known  in  Peru.  The  region  is  diverse,  extending 
from  the  tropical  lowlands  to  the  alpine  summits,  and  with  a  markedly  different  amount  of 
rainfall.  On  the  drier  hills  and  half-deserts  the  mosses  are  mostly  on  the  ground,  stones,  and 
the  branches  of  shrubs.  In  the  more  humid  regions  the  moss  covering  becomes  very  thick. 
In  the  tropical  rain  forest  this  massive  development  is  not  present,  but  the  greater  diver- 
sity of  the  species  makes  up  in  importance  for  lack  in  quantity.  The  Sphagnum  area  lies  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Andes.  A  list  of  the  species  collected  is  given,  together  with  notes  on  dis- 
tribution and  taxonomy.  The  following  species  are  described  as  new:  Andreaea  peruviana, 
Barbtda  subreplicata,  Bartramia  anacolioideSt  B,  peraristata,  Campylapus  Weberbaueri,  Crossi- 
dium  peruvianum,  Cyclodiotyon  flexicuspes,  Dicranella  longifolia,  D,  Weberhaueri,  Encalypia 
peruviana,  Entodon  svbflexipes,  Fissidens  ovicarptuif  Funaria  groasidens,  Grimmia  yatdenais, 
Isopierygium  penwianum,  LepidopUum  splendent,  Leptodontium  latictupeSf  L,  laxifolium, 
Leucodon  peruvianus,  Mielickhoferia  ampidlaceaf  M,  arisiaivla,  M,  plagiobryoidee,  M,  «ti6- 
minutifolia,  M,  Weherbaueri,  Poganatum  flaccidissimum,  Prionodan  JragUifolius,  Ptychomi- 
trium  Weherbaueri,  ScMotheimia  ccUomitria,  Strepiopogon  peruviantu,  and  Syrrhopodon  diver^ 
sifolius. — K.  M.  Wiegand, 

1907.  CoxnyrEB,  John  M.,  and  Meblb  C.  Coultbr.  Plant  Genetics,  ix  +  214  P't  40 
fig,    Univ.  Chicago  Press:  Chicago,  1918. — See  Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  395. 

1908.  Habshbbbobb,  J.  W.  Alpine  fell-fields  of  eastern  North  America.  Geog.  Rev.  7: 
233-255.    IB  fig.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  3,  Entry  1964. 

1909.  Land,  W.  J.  G.  Multiple  eggs  in  bryophytes«  [Rev.  of:  Flobin,  Rudolf.  Das 
Archegonium  der  Riccardla  pinguis  (L)  B.  Or.  Svensk.  Bot.  Tidsk.  12 :  464-470.  4  fig.  1918. 
(See  Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  1280.)]  Bot.  Gaz.  68:  392.  1919.— The  reviewer  calls  attention  to 
the  frequency  among  the  bryophytes  of  such  so-called  abnormalities  as  those  described  by 
Florin,  and  discusses  their  importance  from  a  phylogenetio  standpoint. — A.  W.  Evans. 

MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  FUNGI,  LICHENS,  BACTERIA, 

AND  MYXOMYCETES 

H.  M.  FiTZPATBiCK,  Editor 

FUNGI 

1910.  Bablot,  J.  Sor  la  determination  d'Amanites  ven^neuses  k  Palde  de  r^actlonB 
color^es.  [The  Identification  of  poisonous  Amanitas  by  color  reactions.]  Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  679-681.  1920. — Color  reactions  with  various  chemicals  are  found  to 
be  of  assistance  in  distinguishing  the  poisonous  from  non-poisonous  species  of  Amanita. 
No  single  reaction  has  been  found  which  is  absolutely  diagnostic,  but  three  deadly  species 
turn  black  when  treated  with  a  drop  of  fresh  blood  to  which  has  been  added  some  potassium 
ferrocyanide.    Other  reactions  are  found  for  other  species. — C.  H.  and  W.  K.  Farr. 

1911.  Bbssbt,  E.  a.  Guide  to  the  literature  for  the  Identification  of  fungi— A  preliminary 
outline  for  students  and  others.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  287-316.  1919.— A  list 
of  the  more  accessible  general  works  and  special  monographs  on  fungi  has  been  prepared  for 
the  service  of  students.  "No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the  older  literature;  with  few  excep- 
tions, only  those  special  studies  are  noticed  that  have  appeared  since  the  first  volimie  of 
Saccardo  saw  light."  "Only  those  works  are  listed  that  bear  upon  groups  more  or  less  rep- 
resented in  the  United  States,  particularly  the  eastern  half.''  The  bibliography  given  takes 
up  first  the  general  works,  hand  books  and  host  indexes,  and  then  special  works  for  limited 
groups  of  fungi.  The  arrangement  of  the  special  articles  cited  follows  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  fungi.    Approximately  700  titles  are  included  in  the  list  given. — 0.  H.  Coons. 
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1912.  Bessbt,  E.  a.,  and  Bertha  E.  Thompson.  An  undescrlbed  Geneft  from  MIr.htgiMi. 
Mycologia  12:  282-285.  PL  BO.  1920. — ^A  Genea  with  rectangular  ascospores  is  described  u 
G.  cubispara  sp.  nov. — H,  R.  Rosen. 

1913.  Chipp,  T.  F.  a  host  index  of  fungi  of  the  Iftalay  Peninsula,  n.  Gardens'  Ball 
Straits  Settlements  2 :  276-282.  1920. — A  conclusion  of  the  summary  of  fungous  diseases  of 
plants  in  Malaya  as  hitherto  recorded. — T,  F.  Chipp. 

.1914.  Dickson,  B.  T.    Onygena  equina  (Willd.)  Pers.    Mycologia  12:289-291.    /  fig 
1920. — ^Reports  Onygena  equina  growing  o|i  cow's  horns  and  hoofs  at  Quebec,  Canada.— 
H,  R.  Rosen. 

1915.  FiTZPATRiCK,  Habrt  Morton.  Monograph  of  the  Coryneliaceae.  Mycologia  12: 
239-267.  1920. — ^The  conclusion  of  work  previously  noted  (see  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1217). 
The  genus  Corynelia  is  described  and  a  key  to  species  is  given,  followed  by  a  description  of 
each  species.  The  following  new  species  are  included:  C.  bisporay  C.  nipponensis^  C.  brasUi- 
ensis,  C.  portoricensiSj  and  C.  jamaicensis.  Doubtful  and  excluded  species  of  the  family 
are  discussed,  and  in  this  connection  Hypsotheca  thujiana  E.  &  E.  is  listed  as  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Caliciopsis. — H.  R.  Rosen. 

1916.  Fraser,  W.  p.  Cultures  of  Puccinia  Clematidis  (DC.)  Lag.  and  Pucclnia  Impa- 
tientis  (Schw.)  Arth.  Mycologia  12:  292-295.  1920.— Overwintered  telial  material  of  Puc- 
cinia Clematidis  on  Hysirix  paiula  produced  infections  on  Actaea  rvbraj  with  the  production 
of  aecia.  These  aecia  as  well  as  others  collected  in  the  field  were  inoculated  and  produced 
infections  on  the  following  grasses:  Elymus  canadensis^  E.  virginicuSf  Hordeum  jubatumy 
Hysirix  patula,  and  Agropyron  Richardsonii.  According  to  E.  B.  Mains  the  aecial  and  telial 
material  corresponds  to  the  European  Puccinia  Aclaeae-elymi  Mayor  and  P.  AcicLeae-cigropyTi 
Ed.  Fisch.  It  seems  best  to  include  these  under  one  species,  P.  Clematidis  (DC.)  Lag., 
which  is  made  up  of  several  races.  Inoculations  with  aeciospores  from  Thalietrum  dasy- 
carpum  produced  infections  on  Bromus  cUiatuSj  B.  latiglumiSy  Elymus  canadensis,  and  E. 
virginicus.  Since  the  resulting  teliospores  on  Bromus  were  of  the  many-celled  type,  and  on 
Elymus  of  the  two-celled  type,  the  author  believes  that  the  Thalietrum  aecia  used  in  the  inocu- 
lations consisted  of  a  mixture  of  aecia  of  two  races.  Using  aecial  material  of  Puccinia  impa- 
tientis  (Schw.)  Arth.  on  Impatiens  biflora  the  following  grasses  were  infected:  Agropyron 
tenerum,  A,  Richardsoniij  Hysirix  patula^  Elymus  canadensis ,  E.  virginictUf  and  Hordeum 
jubatum, — H,  R.  Rosen. 

1917.  Grove,  W.  B.  Species  placed  by  Saccardo  in  the  genus  Phoma.  Part  II.  Kew 
Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919 :  425H145.  Fig.  1-6.  1919.— For  part  I,  see  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf. 
[London]  1919: 177-201.— Includes  lists  of  host  plants  for  parts  I  and  II. — E.  Mead  WUcox. 

m 

1918.  Lehman,  S.  G.  Penicillium  spiculisporum,  a  new  ascogenous  fungous.  Mycologia 
12:268-274.  PI.  19.  1920.— From  healthy  cotton  rootlets  a  PenicHXium  was  obtained 
which  produced  perithecia  in  abundance  on  various  culture  media.  It  is  described  as  P. 
spiculisporum  sp.  nov. — H.  R.  Rosen. 

1919.  MuRRiLL,  W.  A.  A  new  Amanita.  Mycologia  12:291-292.  1920. — Venenariut 
Wellsii  sp.  nov.  is  described.  'Tor  the  benefit  of  those  following  Saccardo  ....  the 
combination  Amanita  Wellsii**  is  added. — H,  R,  Rosen. 

1920.  MuRRiLL,  W.  A.  Kauffman's  Agarlcaceae.  [Rev.  of:  Kautfman,  C.  H.  The 
Agaricaceae  of  Michigan.  Michigan  Geol.  and  Biol.  Surv.  Publ.  26.  Vol.  1  (text),  xxtii  + 
9S4p.  Yo\.  2  (iila,ie9),  10  p.  iexi  and  ITS  pi.  1918.]  Mycologia  12 :  166.  1920.— The  reviewer 
regards  this  as  a  "stupendous  piece  of  work  splendidly  done." — H.  R.  Rosen. 
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1921.  RiTZBMA  Bos,  J.  Boekaankondigiiig.  [Book  review.]  [Rev.  of:  Gudbmans,  C. 
A.  J.  A.  Enumeimtlo  systematica  fungomin.  Vol.  I.  cxxvi  +  1^0  p,  Martinus  Nijhoff: 
The  Hague,  1919.]  Tijdschr.  Plantenz.  25:  210-211.  1919.— A  critical  review.— H.  H. 
WheUel. 

1922.  VuiLLEMiN,  Paul.  Fmctifications  de  Champignons  deconvertes  dans  Pongle  par 
Louis  Jannln.  [The  fructifications  of  fungi  found  on  finger-nails  hy  Louis  Jannin.]  Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170: 788-790.    1920. 

1923.  ZxTNDBL,  Geoboe  L.  Some  Ustilagineae  of  the  state  of  Washington*  Mycologia 
12 :  275-281.  1920. — ^There  are  recorded  forty-two  species  of  smuts,  including  Tilletia  guyo- 
tiana  Har.  and  T.  rauwenhoffii  Fisch.  de  Wald. — two  species  which  are  said  to  be  here  recorded 
for  the  first  time  from  North  America. — H.  R,  Rosen, 

BACTERIA 

1924.  Dantsz,  J.  La  vie  d'un  microbe,  individu  et  espdce.  [The  life  of  a  microbe  indi- 
vidual and  spocies.]    Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris.  169: 104-106.    1919. 

PALEOBOTANY  AND  EVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY 

E.  W.  Bebrt,  Editor 

1925.  Bebbt,  E.  W.  a  fossil  sea  bean  from  Venezuela.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  50: 310-313. 
1  fig.  1920. — Describes  a  fossil  sea  bean,  Entada  bowenit  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
existing  Entada  scandenSj  and  comes  from  the  Miocene  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  de  Merida 
in  Venezuela. — E,  W,  Berry, 

1926.  Bebbt,  E.  W.  Contributions  to  the  Mesozoic  flora  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain, 
Xm.— North  Carolina.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  47:397-406.  Fig,  B.  1920.— A  summary 
account  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  flora  of  North  Carolina.  Many  well-known  Upper 
Cretaceous  species  are  enimierated  and  fruits  of  Ficus  and  species  of  AristolochiUs,  and 
Carpolitkus  are  described  as  new. — E,  W,  Berry, 

1927.  Bebbt,  Edwabd  W.  Paleobotany:  A  sketch  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  floras. 
Smithsonian  Report  1918:289-407.  6  pi.,  4if  fig,  1920. — ^A  general  accoimt  of  the  science, 
with  an  illustrated  discussion  of  the  morphology,  habits,  and  phylogeny  of  plants,  and  a 
description  of  the  successive  floras  of  geologic  time. — E,  W,  Berry, 

1928.  Cabpbih'ieb,  Alfbed.  Sur  les  fructifications  du  Sphenopteris  herbacea  Boulay. 
[On  tlie  fructifications  of  Sphenopteris  herbacea  Boulay.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris 
169:511-513.    1919. 

1929.  Scott,  D.  H.  The  relation  of  the  seed  plants  to  the  higher  cryptogams.  (Abstract.) 
Rept.  British  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  1919: 334.    1920. 

1930.  White,  O.  E.  The  ancient  history  of  plants.  Brooklyn  Bot.  Gard.  Leafl.  8*"*:  1-8. 
1920. 

1931.  Yabe,  H.,  and  Endo,  S.  Discovery  of  a  stem  of  Catamites  from  the  Paleozoic  of 
Japan.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  Tokyo  27:  65-69.  1  fig,  1920. — ^The  coal  measures  of  China,  Man- 
churia, and  to  a  less  extent  Korea  are  abundantly  plant  bearing,  but  in  Japan  these  are  repre- 
sented by  marine  limestones.  No  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation  of  Carboniferous  age  have 
been  known  from  Japan  except  a  supposed  fragment  of  a  Sigillaria  which  is  very  doubtful 
both  as  to  age  and  identity.  The  authors  record  from  what  is  probably  the  Chichibu  forma- 
tion, of  Carboniferous  age,  a  fragment  of  a  calamite  whose  anatomical  characters  suggest  the 
Arthropitys  type  of  calamite  stem  structure.  The  material  which  came  from  marine  beds 
in  the  province  of  Iwami,  is  not  sufficiently  weU  preserved  to  permit  a  more  precise  identifi- 
cation.— E.  W,  Berry, 
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1932.  Anonymous.  BeschUdigongen  an  Eichen  dorch  DU^orta  taleola  Tal.  [Injury  to 
oak  by  Diaporta  taleola  Tul.]  Sohweiz.  Zeitsohr.  Fortsw.  69:  62-63.  Frontispiece.  1918.- 
The  disease  described  by  Morbillon  in  Forestier  Suisse,  according  to  Dr.  Schsllbnbkbq. 
is  caused  by  Diaporthe  (AgUiospora)  taleola,  A  description  and  illustration  of  the  a£feeted 
tree  and  a  short  description  of  the  organism. — D,  Reddick. 

1933.  Anonymous.  The  ring  or  Bangadi  disease  of  potato.  Leaflet  Dept.  Agric.  Bombay 
1918:  3.  1918. — This  ring  disease,  known  to  the  people  as  hangadi  or  charif  is  characterised 
at  first  by  partial  and  later  by  complete  withering  of  the  potato  plants,  which  then  turn 
brown  and  dry  up.  Cross  sections  of  tubers  from  diseased  plants  show  a  brown  ring  from 
which  a  cream-yellow  bacterial  slime  oozes  under  slight  pressure.  Both  field  and  storage 
rots  result.  It  appears  to  be  spread  in  the  field  by  irrigation  water.  The  disease  originates 
in  infected  seed  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  healthy  seed,  proper  disinfection 
of  the  cutting  knife  after  a  diseased  tuber  is  cut,  and  by  good  field  sanitation  and  drainage 
since  the  trouble  develops  most  seriously  in  water-logged  areas.  The  name  of  the  causal 
organism  is  not  given. — H,  A,  Edson, 

1934.  Anonymous.  Bestrijding  van  schturftzlekte  bij  appelen  en  peren.  [Control  of  scab 
on  apples  and  pears.]  Tijdschr.  Plantenz.  26: 108.  1920.  Newsletter  No.  13  of  the  Phyto- 
pathological  Service,  March,  1920. — Outlining  spraying  program,  and  methods  of  making 
spray  mixtures. — H.  H,  WheUel. 

1935.  Bessby,  E.  a.  The  effect  of  parasitism  upon  the  parasite — ^A  study  In  phylogeny. 
Michigan  Acad.  Soi.  Ann.  Kept.  21 :  317-320.  1919.— In  a  brief  account,  the  writer  considers 
various  steps  involved  in  change  from  the  holophytic  to  parasitic  habit  in  plants  of  various 
orders  of  evolutionary  complexity.  Epiphytism  is  considered  the  first  step  toward  parasi- 
tism. "The  next  step  seems  to  have  been  partial  or  total  endophytism."  This  type  of  rela- 
tionship shows  various  degrees  from  the  simple  shelter  and  partial  feeding  in  Chlorochytrium, 
to  the  endophytism  shown  in  certain  red  seaweeds  which,  while  still  possessing  chloroplssts, 
adopt  a  filamentous  form  of  structure.  Among  the  higher  plants  the  mistletoes  (Viecum  or 
PhoTodendron)  are  comparable  to  this  type  of  relationship.  Following  endophytism  true 
parasitism  is  found  either  intra-  or  intercellular  in  the  host  relationship.  In  the  case  of 
complete  parasitism,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  plant  body  and  an  increase  in  sixe  of  re- 
productive structures  take  place,  but  among  the  yeasts  and  some  other  forms  a  reduction  of 
the  reproductive  structures  occurs.  Clearly  the  simpler  the  structure  to  begin  with,  the 
slighter  the  change  beyond  loss  of  chlorophyll  and  chloroplasts.  With  the  plants  of  more 
complicated  vegetative  structure  two  tendencies  appear — a  simplification  and  reduction  of 
all  organs  for  photosynthesis,  and  an  emphasising  of  the  reproductive  portions.  When, 
however,  the  former  tendency  is  carried  too  far,  as  in  the  yeasts,  the  reproductive  portion 
has  to  be  reduced  as  well. — G,  H,  Coons. 

1936.  BiNTNEB,  J.  Silver  leaf  disease.  Stereum  pnipurenm.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf. 
[London]  1919:  241-263.  PL  8,  fig.  1-8.  1919.— This  disease  is  known  to  attack  the  following 
plants: — Prunus  spp.,  Malus  sylvesiris,  Exochorda  sp.,  Nevituia  alabamensis,  Philadelphus 
sp.,  Spiraea  japonica  glabraUif  Ribes  cereum,  Ribes  spp.  (currants  and  gooseberries),  Laburnum 
alpinum  sjid  vulgara,  Syringa  sp.,  Aescvlus  camea  and  hippocastanum,  Pemettya  mucronata. 
The  hyphae  of  this  pathogene  are  always  found  in  the  stem  and  roots  of  silver-leaf  trees,  though 
they  have  never  been  found  in  either  the  petiole  nor  the  leaf  blades  of  such  trees.  True 
silver  leaf  caused  by  this  pathogene  is  distinguished  from  false  silver  leaf  not  caused  by  any 
organism.  Infection  occurs  through  wounds  on  stems  or  roots.  A  bibliography  and  his- 
torical account  of  the  disease  are  given. — E.  Mead  Wilcox. 
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1937.  Cmpp,  T.  F.  A  host  index  of  fungi  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  II.  Gardens'  Bull. 
Straits  Settlements  2:  276-282.    1920.— See  Bet.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1913. 

1938.  Goons,  G.  H.  The  Michigan  plant  diseasil  surrey  for  1918.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci. 
Ann.  Rept.  21 :  331-343.  PI.  15,  1919. — ^Reports  are  given  upon  the  disease  occurrence  in 
cereals,  fruits,  etc.,  in  Michigan  in  1918.  These  are  the  result  of  observations  by  the  author 
and  by  other  persons  codperating.  A  short  discussion  of  /The  weather  of  1918"  and  "Weather 
injury  to  plants"  precedes  the  accounts  of  the  different  crops  and  their  diseases. — E,  A, 
Bessey. 

1939.  Goons,  G.  H.,  and  Genevieve  GiLiiETTB.  Phenol  injury  to  apples.  Michigan  Acad. 
Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21:  325-329.  PI.  14-  1919. — As  a  result  of  tests  in  exposing  apples  to  the 
fumes  of  phenol  in  concentrations  as  low  as  1  to  1000,  blackening  of  the  skin  and  flesh  occurred, 
the  speed  of  reaction  increasing  with  concentration  of  phenol  and  with  temperature.  The 
reaction  did  not  take  place  with  apples  which  had  been  killed  by  boiling.  With  apple  juice, 
discoloration  occurred  with  apple  cells  in  the  juice  but  not  in  the  juice  itself,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  phenol.  ''The  reaction  is  connected  with  living  cells  and  is  not  the  mere  chemical 
effect  of  one  substance  upon  another.  The  response  of  mature  cells  and  the  failure  of  the 
dead  cells  in  the  mellow  apples  to  respond  point  to  the  possibility  of  this  substance  furnishing 
a  criterion  for  active  and  for  dead  cells."  It  may  be  that  the  phenol  reacts  with  some  oxydiz- 
ing  enzyme,  such  as  tyrosinase,  producing  the  blackening. — G,  H.  Coons. 

1940.  Goons,  G.  H.,  and  H.  H.  McKinnet.  Formaldehyde  injury  to  wheat  Michigan 
Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  321-324.  1919. — In  a  preliminary  note  authors  simmiarize  results 
of  experiments  on  formaldehyde  injury  to  wheat.  The  injury  is  readily  produced  in  the 
laboratory,  wheat  being  more  sensitive  than  oats,  barley,  or  rye.  The  standard  wet  treat- 
ment (1  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  40  gallons  of  water)  or  the  new  dry  treatment  (1  pint  of  formal- 
dehyde atomized  on  50  bushels  of  grain)  reduces  germination  slightly — but  not  more  than  10 
per  cent.  Formaldehyde  does  not  air  readily  out  of  grain.  The  action  of  this  relict  formal- 
dehyde is  cumulative,  its  toxic  action  being  shown  either  by  killing  of  embryo  or  by  the 
production  of  grave  distortion.  Under  cold,  wet  conditions  very  little  formaldehyde  will  air 
from  grain.  Damp  soil  readily  takes  Up  formaldehyde  from  grains,  preventing  damage.  Dry 
soil  does  not  take  up  formaldehyde  readily.  Toxicity  of  formaldehyde  varies  with  the  dilu- 
tion. The  experiments  were  performed  with  small  quantities  of  wheat  in  low  glass  dishes,  and 
the  amount  of  formaldehyde  used  was  calculated  from  the  delivery  of  an  atomizer.  The 
treated  grain  was  germinated  in  soil,  blotting  paper  results  not  being  found  to  compare  with 
field  studies. — 0.  H.  Coons. 

1941.  DuFiufiNOT,  Jean.  Sur  les  tumours  bact^riennes  ezpfirimentales  des  pins.  [On 
experimental  bacterial  tumors  of  pines.]  Gompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:  545-547.  1919. — 
Pinus  sylvestris  and  P.  laricio  are  deformed  by  tumors  identical  with  those  affecting  P. 
maritima  and  capable  of  transmission  from  tree  to  tree.  By  means  of  needle  inoculations 
from  tree  to  tree,  cankers  were  obtained  in  a  few  months  and  resinous  tumors  in  a  year.  The 
anatomy  of  these  tumors  is  briefly  described.  The  causal  organism  is  an  unnamed  Goccus  of 
which  pure  cultures  were  obtained  by  inoculating  media  directly  from  the  host.  The  organ- 
ism brings  about  hyperplasia  in  the  infected  regions,  and  finally  the  tissues  break  down  leaving 
a  resinous  mass. — V.  H.  Young. 

1942.  Ehbhobn,  E.  M.  Notes  on  plant  shipment.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  17: 
4-6.  1920. — ^This  article  emphasizes  the  importance  and  necessity  for  the  rules  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Plant  Inspection,  and  gives  also  directions  for  the  safe  shipment  of  p  ants  under 
the  rules. — Stanley  Coulter. 

1943.  FisHEB,  D.  F.,  AND  Newcomer,  E.  J.  Pear  scab  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Better 
Fruit  14^:3-6.  1920.— A  verbatim  excerpt  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Farmers  Bull.  1056. 
1919. 
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1944.  Fbter,  Pebcival  J.  Insect  pesta  and  fttngus  diSMses  of  fruit  and  hops,  xp  +  718 
p.f  B4  pl'    University  Press:  Cambridge,  England,  1020. 

1945.  GxTNDEBSON,  A.  J.  Some  facts  about  dry  lime-sulphur.  Better  Fruit  14^:42. 
1920. — ^This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  spraying  and  killing  efficiency  of  dry  lime-eulphar 
as  compared  with  ordinary  boiled  lime  sulphur.  The  chemical  composition  of  dry  lime-sul- 
phur is  considered  in  detail. — A,  E,  Mumeek. 

1946.  Heinsius,  H.  W.  Kort  verslag  van  de  algemeene  veigadering  op  vrijdag  20  juni  1919, 
In  den  hortus  botanicus  te  Amsterdam.  [Secretary's  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  Uie  Phyto- 
pathological  Society  of  Holland.]    Tijdschr.  Plantens.  25:  202-204.    1919. 

1947.  HiLET,  W.  E.  The  fungal  diseases  of  the  common  larch,  8  vo.,  oni  +  BO4  p.,  7S  pi 
Clarendon  Press:  Oxford,  1920. 

1948.  Kt^HB,  C.  A.  H.  VON  Wolzoqen.  Het  zure  bibitrot  bij  het  suikerriet.  [Sour 
cutting-rot  of  sugar  cane.]  Arch.  Suikerindust.  in  Nederlandsch-IndiS  28: 703-756.  H  fig, 
1920.  Also,  Mededeel.  Proefstat.  Java  Suikerindust.  Landb.  Ser.  1920,  No.  3. — The  sour  cat- 
ting-rot  retards  or  kills  small  scattered  areas  in  the  young  cane  fields,  giving  an  appearance 
similar  to  damage  resulting  from  the  ''pineapple"  disease.  The  interior  of  affected  cuttings 
shows  a  red  to  brown  discoloration  in  more  or  less  irregularly  scattered  patches  and  has  a  sour 
odor.  The  affected  cutting  is  found  to  be  at  first  acid,  but  later  in  the  course  of  the  fermen- 
tation it  is  alkaline,  doubtless  through  anmionia  production.  The  initial  process  is  typically 
an  acetic  acid  fermentation,  though  in  exceptional  cases  of  poor  soil  aeration  lactic  and 
butyric  acid  fermentations  occur.  A  number  of  different  bacteria  were  cultivated  from  sap 
expressed  from  affected  cuttings,  and  their  fermenting  ability  was  studied  in  vUro,  Isolation 
of  a  sptecific  organism  was  not  attempted,  and  controlled  inoculation  experiments  were  not 
made.  The  writer  believes  that  the  fermentation  of  the  cuttings  is  caused  by  conmion  soO 
bacteria,  and  that  the  harmful  effect  on  the  plant  is  due  to  the  absorption  from  the  cutting  of 
the  acids  produced  in  the  fermentation  occurring  before  the  roots  become  well  enough  estab- 
lished to  make  the  plant  independent  of  the  cutting.  For  control  the  writer  reconmiends  the 
improvement  of  all  conditions  which  further  the  rapid  germination  and  establishment  of  the 
plantlets  on  their  own  roots. — R,  D.  Rands, 

1949.  Mann,  Habold  H.,  S.  D.  Naopubkab,  and  G.  S.  Kulkobni.  The  ''Tambeia" 
disease  of  potato.  Agric.  Jour.  India  15 :  282-288.  4  pis.  1920. — ^The  disease  which  prevailed 
in  the  Poona  district  of  western  India,  known  locally  as  "Tambera,''  was  found  to  be  caused 
by  mites.    A  description  of  the  affected  plants  is  given,  and  remedies  are  suggested. — /.  /. 

Slinner, 

1950.  Meieb,  F.  C.  Control  of  watermelon  anthracnose  by  spraying.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 
Dept.  Circ.  90:  3-11.  8  fig.  1920. — 'The  most  practicable  method  of  reducing  the  damage 
done  by  anthracnose  is  to  spray  the  watermelon  vines  with  4-4r-50  bordeaux  mixture."  This 
operation  will  also  help  to  control  other  diseases  of  the  crop.  Directions  are  given  regarding 
time  and  manner  of  spraying  and  for  the  preparation  of  bordeaux.  The  disease  is  described, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  causal  fungus  (Colletotrichum  lagenarium)  is  spread  is  discussed. 
— L.  R,  Healer. 

1951.  Nicolas,  G.  Sur  la  respiration  des  plantes  parasitees  par  des  chan^lgnons.  [The 
respiration  of  plants  parasitized  by  fungi.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  750-752. 
1920. — A  comparison  of  the  carbon  dioxide-oxygen  ratio  of  sound  and  diseased  specimens 
of  five  genera  of  angiosperms.  Seven  genera  of  fungi  were  involved  as  disease-producing 
organisms.  It  is  found  that  the  respiration  of  organs  parasitized  with  endophytes,  such  as 
rusts  and  CystoptLSf  and  by  subcuticular  fungi,  such  as  Taphrina,  is  greater  than  that  of  sound 
organs.  The  reverse  is  true  of  organs  attacked  by  ectophytes,  such  as  mildew.  C.  H.  and 
W.  K.  Farr. 
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1952.  OwBN,  M.  N.  The  skin  spot  disease  of  potato  tubers  (Oospora  pustulans).  Kew 
BuU.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919: 289-301.  PI  11,  11  fig.  1019.— This  is  a  storage  disease  of 
Irish  potato  tubers,  caused  by  the  fungous  pathogene  Oospora  pustulans,  here  described  as  a 
new  species  by  Owbn  and  Wakefield.  It  is  shown  to  be  distinct  from  Spicaria  solani 
Hartingi  which  name  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  other  authors.  Small  dark  spots  occur  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  tuber.  Infection  near  the  eyes  may  kill  the  buds.  Diseased 
tubers  should  not  be  planted. — E,  Mead  Wilcox. 

1953.  Pabbons,  T.  H.  Notes  on  the  effects  of  shell  fire  on  trees  in  woods  in  France. 
Kew  BuU.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1919:  231-233.     PL  e-7.    1919. 

1954.  Peltieb,  G.  L.  A  summary  of  the  citrus  canker  investigation  in  south  Alabama. 
Proc.  Gulf  Coast  Hortic.  Soc.  4:  21-22.     1918. 

1955.  Peltier,  George  L.,  and  Wiluam  J.  Frederich.  Relative  susceptibility  to  citrus- 
canker  of  different  species  and  hybrids  6f  the  genus  Citrus,  including  the  wild  relatives.  Jour. 
Agric.  Res.  19:339-362.  PL  67-^8.  1920.— Continuation  of  previous  work.  (See  Bot. 
Absts.  1,  Entry  924.)  The  tests  were  made  both  in  greenhouse  and  in  field.  With  a  single 
exception  the  data  confirm  those  of  Lee  (Bot.  Absts.  2,  Entry  774s).  Pseudomonas  citri  has  a 
wide  range  of  hosts  and  is  not  limited  to  the  genus  Cilrus,  Of  the  rutaceous  plants  not  closely 
related  to  Citrus,  infection  was  secured  on  Casimiroa  edulis,  ChcUcas  exotica,  and  Claucena 
lansium.  The  lesions  are  non-typical,  unruptured  spots  and  occur  at  wounds  or  scratches 
on  the  leaves.  Xanthoxylum  sp.  and  Glycosmis  perUaphylla  are  immune. — In  the  tribe  Citreae 
species  in  sub-tribes  have  been  tested  as  follows:  In  Angelinae,  Chaetospermum  glutinosum  is 
susceptible,  with  lesions  somewhat  like  those  on  Cilrus;  Aegle  mannelos  is  slightly  suscept- 
ible; BalsamocUrus  dawei  and  Aeglopsis  chevalieri  are  immune*  In  Feroninae,  Feronia  limonia 
and  Feroniella  lucida  were  infected,  and  lesions  developed  in  absence  of  woimds.  In'Lavan- 
ginae,  Hesperthusa  crenuJtata  was  infected  on  twigs  and  leaves,  although  the  lesions  are  non- 
typical,  while  Triphasia  trifolia  and  Severinia  huxifolia  are  immune.  In  Citrinae,  all  plants 
tested  were  infected,  only  Citropsis  schweinfurthii  and  FortuneUa  margarita,  japonica  and 
crassifolia  showing  any  marked  resistance. — Only  those  wild  relatives  which  were  most  sus- 
ceptible in  the  greenhouse  could  be  infected  in  the  field.  So  far  as  the  citrus  industry  of  U. 
S.  A.  is  concerned  none  of  the  wild  relatives,  native  or  introduced,  now  growing  in  the  citrus 
districts  is  susceptible  enough  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  national  program  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  citrus  canker.  A  possible  exception  is  Poncirus  trifoliata, — ^The  species  of  Citrus 
show ii6  change  in  relative  susceptibility  from  previous  report.  Citrus  nohUis  and  its  varie- 
ties are  resistant. — Of  the  hybrids,  those  having  Poncirus  trifoliata  as  one  parent  are  sus- 
ceptible; citrange  hybrids,  partj^cularly  citrangequats,  are  decidedly  resistant. — All  false 
hybrids  are  extremely  susceptible. — D.  Reddick. 

1956.  PuTTERiLL,  V.  A.  Flag  smut  of  wheat.  Jour,  of  Dept.  Agric.  Union  of  South 
Africa,  1 :  252-257.  5  fi^.  1920. — Flag  smut  in  wheat,  caused  by  Urocystis  tritici,  has  re- 
cently been  recorded  from  Zeerust  district.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  life  history  of  the 
fungus,  and  preventive  measures  are  suggested. — E.  M.  Doidge, 

1957.  Rambousek,  Fr.  Riibenschildlinge  und  Riibenkrankheiten  im  Jahre  1917.  [Ene- 
mies and  diseases  of  beets  in  1917.]    Zeitschr.  Zuckerind.  Bdhmen  42: 527-539.    1918. 

1958.  Ritzema  Bos,  J.  Bookaankondiging.  pSook  review.]  [Rev.  of :  J.  Kok.  Vijanden 
van  landbouwgewassen.  (Enemies  of  cultivated  plants.)  2d.  ed.  1919.]  Tijdschr.  Plantenz. 
26: 115-116.  1920. — The  contents  of  the  work  are  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing 
with  injuries  due  to  the  environment;  the  second,  injuries  due  to  animals  including  insects; 
and  the  third  part  dealing  with  diseases  due  to  pathogenic  plants,  especially  the  fungi.  A. 
list  of  errors  and  misstatements  found  in  the  book  is  given. — H,  H,  WhetzeL 
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1950.  ScHOEVERS,  T.  A.  C.  Zlekten  van  aardappel  knoUen.  [Diseftses  of  potato  tubers.] 
Tijdschr.  Plantenz.  26: 5-20.  S  pi.,  IS  fig,  1920. — ^A  brief  description  of  twenty  diseases 
affecting  the  tubers  of  potato.  The  symptoms,  especially  those  exhibited  by  the  tubers,  are 
described,  and  standard  methods  for  control  are  given.  Among  the  diseases  described  are: 
Rhizoctania  disease,  Wart,  Fusarium  rot,  scab,  tuber  proliferation,  bacterial  soft  rot,  red  rot, 
Phytophthora  rot,  ring  necrosis,  silver  scurf,  Verticillium  disease,  nematode  disease,  hollow- 
ness,  and  powdery  scab.  Half-tone  illustrations  of  many  of  the  diseases  and  a  key  for  deter- 
mining the  diseases  from  an  examination  of  the  tubers,  accompany  the  text. — H,  H.  Whekel. 

1960.  ScHREiNER,  Oswald,  B.  E.  Bbown,  J.  J.  Skinneb,  and  M.  SHAPoyAix>v.  Crop  in- 
jury by  borax  In  fertilizers.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  84:  S5p.  BSfig,  1920.— See  Hot 
Absts.  6,  Entry  1431. 

1961.  Stageb,  R.  Beitrag  zor  Verbreitungsbiologie  der  Claviceps-Sklerotlen.  [Dis- 
semination of  Claviceps  'sclerotia.]  Verb.  Schweizer  Naturw.  Gesell.  99:  236-237.  1918.— 
Sclerotia  of  Claviceps  do  not  simply  fall  to  the  ground  and  lie  there  until  the  following  spring. 
They  may  be  spread  widely  with  the  host  (sclerotia  from  Brachypodiunif  Agropyrum^  LoHunif 
ArrhencUherum  eUUitia,  and  Alopecitrus  myoauroides) ;  they  may  be  disseminated  by  the  in- 
herent condition  of  low  specific  gravity  which  allows  them  to  float  on  water  (sclerotia  from 
Molinia  coendea,  Glycerina  fluitana,  Phalaris  and  Phragmites) ;  they  may  be  distributed  by  a 
union  of  the  distribution  apparatus  of  host  and  parasite  to  mutual  advantage  (as  in  case  of 
species  of  Holctu,  Poa  nemorali8f  P.  anntia  and  Daciylis  glomerata) ;  with  sclerotia  of  low 
specific  gravity,  wind  transport  is  possible. '  A  combination  of  wind  and  water  movement 
exists  for  sclerotia  from  Phragmites  and  Calamagrostis  arundinacea.  [Through  abst.  by 
Matouschek  in:  Zentbl.  gesamte  Landw.  1,  Entry  355.    1919.] — D.  Reddick, 

1962.  Stehlik,  W.  BekMmpfung  des  Wurzelbrandes  bel  der  Zuckerriibe  durch  Ihre  Zflch- 
tung.  [Control  of  sugar  beet  root-rot  by  breeding.]  Ost-Ung.  Zeitschr.  Zuckerind.  u.  Landw. 
47: 1-10.    1918.— [Abst.  by  Molz  in:  Zentralbl.  gesamte  Landw.  1,  Entry  277.     1920.] 

1963.  Taubenhaus,  J.  J.  Diseases  of  greenhouse  crops  and  their  control.  Dutton  & 
Co. :  New  York,  1920. 

1964.  Thobnbeb,  J.  J.  Plant  disease  Inquiries.  Arizona  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Rept.  1917: 
431-432.    1918. — ^A  short  list  of  diseases  occurring  in  Arizona  in  1917. — D.  Reddick, 

1965.  Valle Au,  W.  D.  Seed  com  infection  with  Fusarium  moniliforme  and  its  relation  to 
root  and  stalk  rots.  Kentucky  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  226:  !}5-51.  Fig,  1,  1920. — ^An  exami- 
nation to  determine  the  seed-borne  organisms  in  seed  of  Zea  Mays  L.  which  might  cause 
root  and  stalk  rots  of  corn  resulted  in  finding  Fusarium  moniliforme  Sheldon  in  all  samples  of 
com  examined  from  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Mississippi  and  Minnesota.  No  disease-free  ears  were  found,  and  practically  one  hundred 
per  cent  infection  of  kernels  on  an  ear  was  the  rule.  Infection  on  an  ear  was  found  not  to  be 
localized.  The  high  degree  of  seed  infection  probably  explains  the  equally  extensive  root 
infection  under  field  conditions.  The  rag  doll  and  other  germinators  in  which  seedlings  were 
grown  only  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  inches  were  of  little  value  in  determining  the  extent  of  kernel 
infection  on  an  ear.  Sand  germinators  in  which  the  seedlings  were  grown  to  a  height  of  12  to 
22  inches  were  used,  the  seedlings  being  removed  and  washed  and  the  roots  and  stems  exam- 
ined for  lesions.  The  development  of  pink,  scarlet,  purple,  or  black  discolorations  within 
the  seed  coats,  in  any  type  of  germinator  indicated  infection  with  F,  moniliforme.  Pink  dis- 
colorations on  dry  white  kernels  are  an  indication  of  infection.  Isolations  from  rotting  roots 
and  stalks  in  the  field  yielded  F,  moniliforme  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Infection  with  P, 
moniliforme  generally  l^as  little  effect  on  the  germiination  or  early  vigor  of  the  resulting 
seedling. — W,  D,  Valleau, 
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1966.  Van  deb  Bul,  Paul  A.  A  list  of  host-plants  of  some  of  the  Loranthaceae  occurring 
round  Durban,  Natal.  South  African  Jour.  Sci.  16: 345-347.  1920. — These  mistletoes  not 
only  occur  on  a  large  number  of  South  African  plants,  but  have  also  adapted  themselves  to  a 
number  of  introduced  trees,  including  fruit  trees. — E.  P.  Phillips. 

1967.  Vebhoeven,  W.  B.  L.  Zaaigraanonsmetting.  [Seed  grain  disinfection.]  Tijdschr. 
Plantens.  26:  24-27.  1920. — A  reprint  of  Vlugschrift  No.  16  of  the  Phytopathological  Service 
issued  December,  1919.  Standard  directions  for  seed  treatment  to  control  the  following  dis- 
eases are  given '  Stinking  smut  of  wheat  and  barley  with  copper  sulphate,  formalin,  and  Uspu- 
lum;  loose  smut  of  wheat  and  barley  with  hot  water;  oat  smut  with  hot  water;  stripe  of  barley 
with  copper  sulphate;  stem  smut  of  rye  with  copper  sulphate;  seedling  mold  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley, and  rye  with  hot  water  or  copper  sulphate. — H.  H.  Wheizel. 

1968.  Vermorel  and  Dantont.  Efficacit6  compar^e  de  bouiUes  bordelaises  ordinaires 
et  des  bouilles  bordelaises  cas4in6es  pour  la  preservation  des  grappes.  [Comparative  efficiency 
of  ordinary  bordeaux  mixture  and  bordeaux  mixture  with  the  addition  of  casein  in  the  treatment 
of  grapes.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169:  439-440.  1919. — Experiments  were  carried 
out  with  bordeaux  mixture  to  which  was  added  fifty  grams  of  casein  per  hectoliter.  Chemical 
tests  of  grape  tissues  over  a  period  of  forty-five  days  indicated  that  the  mixture  adheres 
much  better  if  casein  is  added  and  that  it  remains  on  the  tissues  in  spite  of  rain  and  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  without  loss  of  efficiency. — In  the  treatment  of  grapes  for  mildew 
this  promises  to  be  a  great  advantage,  since  the  spray  is  not  easily  applied  to  the  fruits  ex- 
cept when  the  leaves  are  small  and  consequently  must  be  of  a  type  which  adheres  well  and 
does  not  lose  its  efficiency. — V.  H.  Young. 

1969.  VoLKERz,  K.  lets  over  plaatselijlc  onderzoek  van  bloemboUenziekten.  [Remarks 
on  the  locating  of  investigations  on  bulb  diseases.]  Tijdschr.  Plantenz.  26:  61-70.  1920. — The 
writer  urges  that  scientific  investigations  on  plant  diseases  be  conducted  in  the  fields  or  in 
localities  where  conditions  for  normal  crop  production  of  the  host  is  best. — H.  H.  Wheizel. 

1970.  Wester,  P.  J.  The  coconut,  its  culture  and  uses.  Philippine  Agric.  Rev.  11: 
5-57.    1918. — Diseases  of  coconut  are  reviewed  briefly  on  pages  45  to  47. — D.  Reddick, 

1971.  Woodcock,  E.  F.  Observations  on  the  potato  disease  conditions  in  Michigan  for 
the  summer  of  1918.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  281-285.  1919.— A  summary  of  data 
showing  distribution  and  extent  of  injury  by  potato  diseases  in  the  summer  of  1918,  in  Michi- 
gan.— G.  H,  Coons. 

1972.  ZuNDEL,  Georqe  L.  Some  Ustilagineae  of  the  state  of  Washington.  Mycologia  12 : 
275-281.    1920. 
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1973.  Anonymous.  Datura  Stramonium,  ''Stinkblaar/'  ''Stramonium"  or  ''Thorn 
Apple."    South  African  Jour.  Indust.  3:  455-461.    1920. 

1974.  Anonymous.  Momordica  cochinchinensis.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf.  [London]  1920: 
6-12.  ^  1920.— The  oil  from  the  seeds  may  possibly  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paints 
and  yamishes. — E.  Mead  Wilcox. 

1975.  Anonymous.  Strychnos  nux-vomica  in  Cochin  China.  Kew  Bull.  Misc.  Inf. 
[London]  1919:  238-239.  1919. — ^The  plant  is  found  to  be  indigenous  to  Cochin  China. — 
E.  Mead  Wikaz. 
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1976.  Bliss,  A.  R.  Proposed  vegetable  drug  deletions.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  9: 
767-771.  1920. — A  summarized  report  of  answers  received  from  387  physicians  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  relative  to  the  various  vegetable  drugs  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  in 
regard  to  their  retention  or  deletion.  Author  gives  a  list  of  31  drugs  which  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  physicians  favored  deleting.  Another  list  of  30  received  absolute  unanimity 
of  opinion  for  retention.  Conunents  by  the  author  are  included  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
deletion  of  such  drugs  as  aconite  on  account  of  the  dangers  attending  its  use;  squill,  on  ac- 
count of  its  indesirable  side  actions;  pepo,  claimed  to  be  absolutely  worthless;  and  gelsenuum, 
which  is  of  no  great  medicinal  importance.  Author  presents  a  list  of  .22  drugs  which  might 
well  be  deleted.  The  suggestion  is  offered  to  delete  the  crude  drugs  in  case  of  aromatic  oil 
drugs  and  to  retain  their  respective  volatile  oils. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jr, 

1977.  BoxTBQUELOT,  Em.,  AND  M.  Bridel.  Recherche  et  caract6rlsation  du  glucose  dans 
les  v6g6tauxy  par  un  proc^d^  biochimique  nouveau.  [The  detection  of  glucose  in  plants  by  a 
new  biochemical  process.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  631-635.  1920.— See  Bot. 
Absts.  6,  Entry  2002. 

% 

1978.  Grant,  E.  H.  New  tests  for  some  purgative  drugs.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc. 
9: 763-766.  1920. — A  series  of  new  color  tests  for  a  number  of  purgative  drugs,  namely, 
Scanmiony,  Jalap,  Leptandra,  Gamboge,  Podophyllum,  Senna,  Rhubarb,  Butternut  (bark 
of  root),  Cassia  Fistula,  and  Chionanthus.  The  tests  given  for  Gamboge,  Podophyllum, 
Senna,  Rhubarb  and  Chionanthus  were  found  to  be  quite  characteristic;  the  other  tests  while 
being  far  from  conclusive,  are  of  value  in  assisting  to  identify  these  drugs. — Anton  Hogstad,  Jt, 

1979.  HoFFSTEiN,  B.  H.  Notes  on  henna.  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  92 :  543-547.  1920.— A 
brief  review  of  the  historical  usages  of  henna.  Analysis  of  one  of  the  so-called  henna  hair  dyes 
disclosed  the  following  combination:  powdered  sumac,  henna,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  copper 
sulphate.  A,nother  sample  was  found  to  contain  pyrogallol  and  henna  in  one  container,  and 
a  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride  and  copper  sulphate  in  the  other.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
erroneous  statement  that  henna  does  not  contain  tannin,  which  has  been  copied  and  recopied 
from  time  to  time.  Method  for  the  extraction  of  the  tannin  is  given  as  follows:  Extract 
chlorophyll  with  ether;  then  percolate  with  90  per  cent  alcohol;  distil  off  the  alcohol  and  again 
exhaust  the  syrupy  residue  with  ether;  dissolve  residue  in  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  again  distil 
off  alcohol.  This  method  yields  a  resinoid  tannin,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  capable, 
like  other  tannins,  of  reacting  with  ferric  salts  and  gelatine. — Anton  Hogatadf  Jr. 

1980.  Kraemeb,  Henrt.  Michigan— An  important  source  of  raw  vegetable  'products. 
Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  167-199.  1919. — ^The  author  notes  the  influence  of  the 
Great  War  on  the  supply  of  raw  vegetable  products,  especially  crude  drugs  in  America,  and 
points  out  the  desirability  of  cultivating  many  of  the  conunon  medicinal  plants  in  the  United 
States.  A  short  account  is  given  of  efforts  that  have  already  been  made  along  this  line  and 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  One  noteworthy  success  is  mint  oil  culture  in  Michigan. 
Michigan  contains  many  wild  medicinal  plants  and  has  a  climate  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  many  European  drug  plants.  At  the  present  time  it  has  a  greater  acreage  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  than  any  other  state.  The  author  presents  a  summary  of 
recent  experiments  in  the  growing  of  medicinal  plants  at  the  University  of  Michigan  botanical 
gardens.  About  fifty  'different  species  were  grown,  with  a  total  of  20,000  individual  plants, 
of  which  15,000  were  harvested,  giving  abundant  material  for  tests. — H.  T.  Darlington. 

1981.  Lbape,  H.  M.,  and  H.  E.  Annett.  Investigations  concerning  the  production  of 
Lidian  opium  for  medicinal  purposes.  Agric.  Jour.  India  15: 124-134.  1920. — See  Bot.  Absts. 
6,  Entry  1422. 

1982.  Marsh,  C.  Dwight,  and  A.  B.  Clawbon.  Astragalus  tetraptenss,  a  new  poisonous 
plant  of  Utah  and  Nevada.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  81 :  3-6.    f  fig.    1920. 
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1983.  Mabsh,  C.[Dwight.  A  new  sheep-poisoning  plant  of  the  southern  states.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  82: 1-3.    1  fig.    1920. — Daubentonia  Umgifolia. 

1984.  Mabsh,  C.  Dwioht,  and  Glenwood,  C.  Rob.  Sweet-clover-seed  screenings  not 
Injurious  to  sheep.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  87:  3-7.    1920. 

1985.  Mabsh,  C.  Dwight.  The  whorled  milkweed,  a  plant  poisonous  to'livestock.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  101 : 1-2.    1  fig.    l920,^A8clepias  galioides. 

1986.  Pbaeobb,  W.  E.  A  collection  of  Sphagnum  from  the  I>ouglas  Lake  region,  Cheboygan 
County,  Michigan.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Kept.  21:237-238.  1919.— The  collection  of 
Sphagna  was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  Sphagnum  as  a  surgical  dressing. 
Twenty-six  species  were  found,  one  of  which  was  first  grade  dressing  material;  one  was  fair, 
and  two  were  poor  but  might  be  used.  Samples  may  be  found  in  the  cryptogamio  herbarium 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  reference  in  any  future  study  of  the  subject. — Bertha  E, 
Thompson, 

1987.  Rock,  J.  F.  The  poisonous  plants  of  Hawaii.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  17: 
5&-62.  1920. — ^Twelve  species  are  given  as  being  internal  poisons,  of  which  four  are  native 
to  the  Territory,  the  remainder  being  introduced  forms.  Recognition  characters  are  given 
in  each  case.  The  native  plants  included  are  Akia  (Wikstroemia  spp.),  Auhuhu  or  Hola 
(Tephrosia  piacatoria),  Kikania  (Solanum  spp.),  and  Kukui,  {AleuriUs  moluccana).  The 
first  two  of  these  are  employed  by  the  natives  to  stupefy  fish.  Both  also  are  poisonous  to 
stock.  The  introduced  plants  include  common  Night  Shade,  Jimson  Weed,  Castor  Oil 
Bean,  Poinsettia,  and  Oleander. — Stanley  Coulter, 

1988.  Rock,  J.  F.  The  poisonous  plants  of  Hawaii.  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agric.  17: 
97-100.  1920. — This  concluding  portion  of  Db.  Rock's  article  includes  thirteen  additional 
plants  as  poisonous.  Most  of  them  are  introduced,  and  most  of  them  are  easily  recognized. — 
Stanley  Coulter, 

1989.  Russell,  G.  A.  A  machine  for  trimming  camphor  trees.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept. 
Circ.  78: 3-8.  4  fi^'  1920. — Discussion  of  mechanism  for  harvesting  camphor  material,  and 
description  of  the  machine  for  trimming  camphor  trees. — L.  R,  Healer. 

1990.  Scott,  W.  R.  M.,  and  E.  J.  Pbtbt.  Correlation  of  variation  in  resin  content  of 
Podophylum  with  certain  habitats.    Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  22&-231.    1919. 

1991.  ToMMASi,  G.  Ricerche  suli'Henna  (Lawsonia  Inermis  L.)  Sulla  costituzione 
chimica  del  Lawsone.  [Researches  upon  Lawsonia  inermis  L.  and  upon  the  constitution  of 
Lawsone.]  Gazz.  Chim.  Ital.  50:  263-272.  1920  (Part  I).— The  powdered  leaves  of  Law- 
eonia  inermie  L.  from  Tripoli,  Africa,  were  extracted  with  cold  water,  and  the  extract  was 
treated  with  lime  water,  strongly  acidified  with  HCl,  and  extracted  with  ether.  Treatment 
with  lime  water  and  strong  shaking  over  ether  allow  the  water  layer  to  assume  a  strong  red- 
orange  coloration.  Solution  of  the  product  and  subsequent  additional  extraction  with 
ether  in  strongly  acid  solution  further  purify  the  substance.  The  compound  obtained  after 
numerous  extractions  and  purifications  is  named  by  the  author  ''Lawsone."  It  has  a  M.P. 
of  192-195^0.,  is  decomposed  at  this  temperature,  and  has  a  M.W.  of  174.05,  an  empirical 
formula  of  CioHcOs,  with  an  elementary  composition  on  analysis  of  C  —  68.95;  H  —  3.48; 
O  —  27.57  per  cent.  The  structural  formula  appears  to  be  that  of  a  2-oxy-l-4-naphthaquinone. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  dye  for  wool,  silk,  and  leather. — A,  Bonazzi. 

1992.  Viehoevbb,  Abno.  Commercial  hydrastls  (goldenseal).  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm. 
Assoc.  9:  779-784.  1  fi^,  1920. — A  report  on  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  hydrastis 
collected  in  various  states  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  giving  moisture  content,  alkaloidal  content,  total 
ash  and  acid  insoluble  ash  content.  From  the  results  obtained  the  author  suggests  that  the 
required  minimum  alkaloidal  content  of  hydrastis  be  raised  to  2.75  per  cent  of  ether-soluble 
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alkaloids,  and  that  a  maximum  of  8  pet  cent  be  establiBhed  for  total  ash  and  3  per  eent  for 
acid  insoluble  ash.  The  rhizome  portions  were  found  to  have  a  higher  alkaloidal  content  than 
the  roots,  thereby  confirming  a  previous  report  in  literature, — Anton  Hogsiad,  Jr, 

1993.  YouNOKEN,  H.  W.,  and  C.  F.  Slottsb.  Studies  on  commercial  varieties  of  am 
vomica.  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.  92 :  538^^540.  1920. — A  discussion  as  to  some  means  of  diatin- 
guishing  between  a  nimiber  of  varieties  of  nux  vomica;  namely,  Tellicherry,  Madras,  Cochin 
and  Ceylon.  The  descriptions  include  the  outer  morphological  characteristics,  specific 
gravity,  and  measurements  of  the  hairs  and  the  outer  endosperm  cells. — Anton  Hogstad^Jr. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

B.  M.  DuGGAB,  Editor 
Cabboll  W.'  Dodge,  Assistant  Editor 

DIFFUSION,  PERMEABILITY 

1994.  GiBABD,  PiEBBE.  Relation  entre  I'^tat  61ectrique  de  la  parol  de  la  cellule  et  sa  per- 
mtebilit6  k  un  ion  donn6.  [Relation  between  the  electrical  state  of  the  cell  membrane  and  its 
permeability  to  a  given  ion.]    Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169: 94r-97.    1919. 

1995.  Shull,  C.  A.  Absorption  of  gold.  [Rev.  of:  Williams,  Maud.  Absorption  of  gold 
from  colloidal  solution  by  fungi.  Ann.  Bot.  32:  531-534.  1918.  (See  Hot.  Absts.  2,  Entry 
194.)]    Bot.  Gaz.  68:392.    1919. 

MINERAL  NUTRIENTS 

1996.  Andb£,  G.  Repartition  des  616ment8  min6rauz  et  de  Pazote  chez  le  v6g6tal  6tlol6. 
[The  distribution  of  the  mineral  elements  and  the  nitrogen  in  etiolated  plants.]  Compt.  "Rertd. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris  167: 1004-1006.  1918. — Kidney  beans  were  grown  for  twenty-five  days. 
Analysis  showed  about  two-thirds  of  the  lime  and  one-third  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  coty- 
ledons. Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  were  present  in  the  roots  and 
stems,  while  the  magnesium  and  potassium  were  approximately  in  equal  proportions  in  coty- 
ledons and  roots  and  stems. — 0.  M,  Armstrong, 

1997.  CouPiN,  Henbi.  Sur  I'absorption  des  sels  min^raux  par  le  sommet  de  la  racine. 
[On  the  absorption  of  mineral  salts  by  the  root  tip.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169: 
242-245.  1919. — The  plants  employed  were  peas,  castor-oil  plant,  and  lupine.  Tips  of  seed- 
lings were  dipped  in  Knop's  solution  and  in  distilled  water.  Differences  in  growth  indicated 
that  nutritive  salts  were  absorbed  through  the  root  tip  in  the  first  case. — V,  H,  Young, 

1998.  Gautieb,  Abmand,  and  P.  Clausmann.  Action  des  fluores  sur  la  v6g6tatlon:  B. 
Cultures  en  champ  d'exp6riences.  [Action  of  fluorides  on  vegetation:  eiperimental  cultures.] 
Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169: 115-122.  1919. — Preliminary  experiments  with  artificial 
media  containing  compounds  of  fluorine  were  not  entirely  conclusive,  but  later  experiments 
with  the  somewhat  soluble  calcium  fluoride,  added  to  ordinary  soil,  gave  interesting  results. 
In  its  natural  state  this  soil  contained  88  mgm.  of  fluorine  per  kgm.  Calcium  fluoride  was 
added  at  the  rate  about  56  grams  per  square  meter  on  small  plots,  and  adjacent  plants 
received  chalk  containing  an  equal  amount  of  calcium.  The  following  crop  plants  were  used: 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  beets,  kidney-beans,  peas,  cabbage,  pop- 
pies, etc.  In  most  cases  a  marked  increase  was  to  be  noted,  although  in  a  few  cases  the  results 
gave  an  indifferent  or  even  a  lower  yield.  The  authors  believe  that  fluorine  accompanies 
phosphorus  in  plant  tissues  and  seems  to  assist  in  its  fixation  in  plant  tissues.  Since  phos- 
phorus is  so  important  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  believed  that  the  use  of 
fluorides  on  soils  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit.  Fluorine  from  vegetable  tissues  does  not 
appear  to  be  assimilated  by  animals,  but  is  excreted  directly. — V,  H.  Youtkg, 
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PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

1999.  Ravenna,  C.  Sulla  formazione  dell'amldo  nelle  piante  verdi.  [Starch  formatioii 
in  green  plants.]  Gazz.  Chim.  Ital.  50:  359-361.  1920.— This  is  an  answer  to  some  criticisms 
and  misunderstanding  regarding  previous  work  of  the  author  on  the  subject.  Pollaoci  (Atti 
deiristit.  Bot.  Univ.  Pavia  Ser.  2.  Vol.  17:29.  1917)  questions  the  value  of  experiments 
on  the  basis  of  lack  of  experimental  controls,  and  in  the  present  note  Ravenna  points  to  the 
value  of  and  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  controls  which  he  had  established  in  his  work. — 
A,  Bonazzi, 

2000.  Saunders,  J.  T.  A  note  on  photosjrnthesis  and  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  Prbc. 
Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.  19:  315-316.  1920. — Slight  variations  in  hydrogen-ion  concentration 
in  shallow  water  is  due  to  photosynthetic  activity  of  plants  present. — Michael  Levine. 

2001.  Smith,  A.  Malins.  The  temperature  coefficient  of  photosynthesis:  a  reply  to  criti- 
cism. Ann.  Botany  33 :  517-536.  B  fig.  1919. — The  author  analyses  the  criticism  in  three 
papers  which  have  appeared  recently  discussing  current  conceptions  respecting  photosyn- 
thesis and  the  relation  of  environmental  factors  to  this  process.  All  three  criticisms  appeared 
in  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  two  being  by  Brown  and  Heise,  and  one  by  Brown, 
— B,  M.  Duggar, 

METABOLISM  (GENERAL) 

2002.  BouRQUELOT,  Em.,  and  M.  Bridel.  Recherche  et  caract6risation  du  glucose  dans 
les  v6g6taux,  par  un  proc6d6  biochimique  nouveau.  [The  detection  of  glucose  in  plants  by  a 
new  biochemical  process.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  631-635.  1920. — A  new 
method  is  described  which  constitutes  an  absolutely  diagnostic  test  for  glucose  and  allows 
quantitative  determinations  to  be  made.  The  solution  or  extract  of  tissue  to  be  tested  is 
mixed  with  methyl  alcohol  and  emulsin.  A  methyl  glucoside  is  formed  which  may  be  crystal- 
lised out  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  in  vacuo  and  boiling  the  residue  with  acetic 
ether;  the  glucoside  crystallizes  upon  cooling.  It  is  laevorotary.  A  study  is  made  of  known 
mixtures  of  sugars  to  make  sure  that  glucose  is  the  only  one  involved  in  this  reaction.  Some 
plant  tissues  are  also  studied. — C.  H,  and  W,  K.  Farr, 

2003.  PoaTERNAK,  S.  Sur  la  synthase  de  Pether  hezaphosphorique  de  Pinosite  et  son 
identity  avec  la  principe  phospho-organique  de  reserve  des  plantes  vertes.  [On  the  synthesis 
of  heza-phosphoric  ether  of  inosite  and  its  identity  with  the  phospho-organic  principles  of  green 
plants.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  169: 13^140.  /  fig,  1919. — Hexa-phosphoric  ether 
of  inosite  was  prepared  synthetically  and  found  to  be  identical  with  the  phospho-organic 
reserve  of  green  plants. — V,  H.  Young. 

2004.  Woo,  M.  L.  Chemical  constituents  of  Amaranthus  retroflexus.  Bot.  Gaz.  68:  313- 
344.  U  fig.  1919. — There  is  a  large  amount  of  nitrate  in  the  organs  of  Amaranthus  retroflexus , 
especially  in  the  stem  and  branches.  The  rate  of  nitrate  absorption  increases  with  age* 
This  high  capacity  for  nitrate  absorption  and  storage  must  be  an  important  factor  in  com- 
petition with  cultivated  plants,  since  nitrate  deficiency  so  conmionly  limits  crop  production. 
The  carbohydrates  and  nitrogen  compounds  fluctuate  throughout  the  growing  period  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  one  another.  The  seeds  contain  much  more  organic  than  inorganic  phosphorus. 
The  distribution  of  nitrogen  in  the  seeds  is  in  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  phosphorus.  The 
predominating  sugars  in  the  seeds  are  the  polysaccharides.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  in  the  lipin  fraction  indicates  that  the  seeds  contain  phosphatides. — H,  C.  Cowles, 

M^ABOLISM  (ENZYMES,  FERMENTATION) 

2005.  WiLLAMAN,  J.  J.  Tyrosinase  of  fungi.  [Rev.  of:  Dodqb,  C.  W.  Tyxosin  in  the 
fungi:  chemistry  and  methods  of  studying  the  tyrosinase  reaction.  Aim.  Missouri  Bot.  Gard. 
6:  71-92.    1919.    (See  Bot.  Absts.  4,  Entry  1446.)]    Bot.  Gaz.  68:  392.    1919. 
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GROWTH,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  REPRODUCTION 

2006.  Bebredka,  A.  L'oeuvre  de  Metchnlkoff  snr  la  stoescence.  [The  work  of  Metdmi- 
koff  on  senility.]  Bull.  Inst.  Pasteur  17:  209-223.  1919.— This  is  an  extract  from  the  book  by 
Bebredka  which  is  published  under  the  title:  Histolre  d'une  id6e.  It  covers  the  whole 
activity  of  Metchnikoff  in  the  broader  zoological  phase  of  the  subject  an4  therefore  contains 
material  of  interest  to  the  physiologist.  The  great  importance  to  be  ascribed  to  phagocytosis 
in  pathological  conditions  and  in  senility  is  here  emphasized,  but  the  secondary  nature  of  this 
phenomenon  is  insisted  upon.  The  r61e  of  intoxicating  agents  is  treated,  and  the  function 
of  the  intestinal  flora  in  intoxication  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  work  i awning  from  the 
laboratory  of  Metchnikoff  on  the  subject  of  aseptic  life. — A.  Bonazzi, 

2007.  Bebbet,  E.  a.  The  effect  of  parasitism  upon  the  parasite — a  study  in  phylogeny. 
Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21:  317-320.     1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1934. 

2008.  Fbiesner,  Rat  C.  Periodicity  of  elongation  and  cell  division.  (Preliminary  note.) 
Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  233-234.  1919. — Roots  of  Curcurbita  Pepo,  Lujrinw 
(UbuSf  Pisum  sativum ,  Zea  everta,  Vicia  faba,  and  Allium  cepa  were  used.  Elongation  occurs 
usually  in  waves  three  hours  apart.  There  are  also  secondary  waves  from  two  to  four  in 
number  every  24  hours.  Maximum  elongation  alternates  with  maximum  cell  division.— 
Richard  de  Zeeuw,  * 

2009.  Harlan,  Harrt  V.,  and  Stephen  Anthony.  Development  of  barley  kernels  in 
normal  and  clipped  spikes  and  the  limitations  of  awnless  and  hooded  varieties.  Jour.  Agric. 
Res.  19:  431-472.    IS  fig.    1920. 

GERMINATION,  RENEWAL  OF  ACTIVITY 

2010.  Green,  Frederick  J.  Germinative  capacity  of  pine  seed.  Quart.  Jour.  Forest. 
14:  140-141.    1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  554. 

RADIANT  ENERGY  RELATIONS 

2011.  Coupin,  Henry.  Sur  le  temps  que  la  chlorophylle  met  k  se  developper  H  son  maxi- 
mum d'intensit6  k  la  lumidre.  [On  the  time  required  for  chlorophyll  to  develop  to  its  nAzimimi 
intensity  in  light.]  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  170:  753-754.  1920.— This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  previous  studies  appearing  on  page  403  of  this  volume.  A  determination  is  made 
of  the  exposure  to  diffuse  light  required  in  order  that  etiolated  seedlings  may  become  as 
green  as  those  grown  in  light.  It  is  found,  for  example,  that  the  leaves  of  sugar  com  require 
only  one  day,  whereas  the  hypocotyl  of  chicory  requires  fifteen  days. — C,  H.  and  W,  K,  Pan. 

2012.  Harvey,  E.  Newton.  The  nature  of  animal  light.  18B  p.,  Sdfig.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. :  Philadelphia,  1920. — While  this  book  deals  with  luminescence  in  animal  forms,  it  is  of 
general  interest  to  physiologists  and  at  the  same  time  includes  also  a  list  of  luminous  organ- 
isms including  both  animal  and  plant  forms. — B.  M.  Duggar. 

TOXIC  AGENTS 

2013.  Coons,  G.  H.,  and  Genevieve  Gillette.  Phenol  injury  to  apples.  Michigan 
Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21:  325-329.    PI  I4.    1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1938. 

2014.  Coons,  G,  H.,  and  H.  H.  McEinnby.  Formaldehyde  injury  to  wheat.  Michigan 
Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  321-324.    1919,— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1939. 

2015.  Crocker,  William.  Zinc  and  growth  of  Aspergillus  niger.  [Rev.  of:  Stbinbebo, 
R.  A.  A  study  of  some  factors  influencing  the  stimulative  action  of  zinc  sulphate  on  the  growth 
of  Aspergillus  niger.  I.  The  effect  of  ^e  presence  of  zinc  in  the  cultural  flasks.  Mem. 
Torrey  Bot.  Club  17:  287-293.  1918.  (See  Bot.  Absts.  1,  Entry  744.)]  Bot.  Gas.  68:  391-392. 
1919. 
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2016.  RiGG,  Geobge  B.,  and  T.  G.  Thompson.  Colloidal  properties  of  bog  water.  Bot. 
Gaz.  68:  367-379.  1919. — Bog  water  gives  a  precipitate  on  standing  a  few  hours  after  sat- 
uration with  electrolytes,  or  upon  standing  a  year  or  more  without  electrolytes.  The  filtrate 
from  the  precipitation  with  (NH4)sS04,  when  dialyzed  until  free  from  sulphates,  is  not  toxic  to 
the  root  hairs  of  Tradeacantia  cuttings;  bog  water,  when  dialyzed  for  the  same  length  of  time 
as  this  filtrate,  is  toxic  to  these  root  hairs.  The  distillate  from  bog  water  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  electrolytes,  is  much  less  acid  than  bog  water,  and  is  not  toxic  to  these  root  hairs. 
The  concentrate  obtained  when  bog  water  is  distilled  to  approximately  one-sixth  of  its  origi- 
nal volume  gives  a  heavier  precipitate  with  electrolytes  than  does  bog  water;  it  is  also  more 
acid  and  toxic  to  these  root  hairs.  The  residue  from  complete  evaporation  of  bog  water 
is  a  brownish  powder  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  gasoline,  and 
practically  insoluble  in  ether;  this  water  solution  of  the  residue  is  toxic  to  the  root  hairs  of 
Tradeacantia.  No  solid  matter  was  thrown  out  of  bog  water  by  centrifuging.  Chemical 
analyses  of  Puget  Sound  bog  waters  give  results  similar  to  those  reported  for  other  American 
bog  waters.  The  toxicity  of  bog  waters  to  Tradescantia  cuttings  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  matter  in  it  that  is  in  a  colloidal  state.  The  oxidation  of  this  toxic  matter  to  non-toxic 
matter  seems  to  be  a  basis  of  agricultural  practice  in  bringing  bog  lands  into  cultivation. — 
George  B,  Rigg  and  T.  G.  Thompson. 

2017.  ScHBEiNER,  Oswald,  B.  E.  Brown,  J.  J.  Skinner,  and  M.  Shapovalov.  Crop 
injury  by  borax  in  fertilizers.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Dept.  Circ.  84.  S5  p.  Fig.  i-t5,  1920.— 
See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1431. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2018.  Roberts,  Herbert  F.  An  improved  colorimeter  for  color  inheritance  study.  Plant 
World  22 :  262-269.  ^  fig.  1919. — Improvements  of  the  tintometer  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. The  instrument  is  said  to  be  especially  valuable  in  quantitative  measurement  of 
color  value  in  flowers,  in  a  study  of  color  inheritance,  as  in  determining  the  color  value  of 
segregates,  and  in  quantitative  color  determinations  generally. — C  A.  Shull. 

SOIL  SCIENCE 

J.  J.  Skinner,  Editor 
F.  M.  ScHERTZ,  Assistant  Editor 

GENERAL 

* 

2019.  Free,  E.  E.  The  utility  of  soil  surveys.  [Rev.  of:  Pendleton,  Robert  Larimore. 
Are  soils  mapped  under  a  given  type  name  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  method  closely  similar  to  one 
another?  Uni.  California  Publ.  Agric.  Sci.  3:  369-498.  1919.]  Plant  World  22:  272-274. 
1919. 

2020.  Gardner,  Frank  D.,  asst.  bt  R.  M.  Blasingame.  Soils  and  soil  management. 
6X9  inches,  BBS  p.,  97  fig.  John  C.  Winston  Company:  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  1920.  A 
non-technical  manual  on  the  management  of  soil  for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  fer- 
tility, with  a  section  on  farm  building  and  equipment. — /.  /.  Skinner. 

2021.  Grumert,  Artur.  Anleitung  zur  Dranage.  [Guide  to  drainage.]  Landw.  Hefte 
39  and  40:  5-66.  1  pi.,  SSfig.  1919. — ^A  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agricultural  drainage. — C.  V.  Piper. 

2022.  Kt^R,  C.  A.  H.  von  Wolzogen.  Het  zure  bibitrot  bij  het  suikerriet.  [Sour 
ctttting-rot  of  sugar  cane.]  Arch.  Suikerindust.  in  Nederlandsch-Indid  28:703-756.  B4  fi^. 
1920.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1948. 

2023.  Stead,  Arthur.  The  agriculture  and  soils  of  the  Cape  Province..  Jour.  Dept. 
Agric.  Union  of  South  Africa.  1 :  361-358.    1920. 
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2024.  Weib,  W.  W.  Productive  soils.  6  X9  inches,  998  p.,  $85  fig.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. :  Philadelphia  and  London,  1920. 

METHODS 

2025.  HiBBARD,  R.  p.,  AND  S.  Gershberq.  The  biological  method  of  determining  the 
fertilizer  requirement  of  a  particular  soil  or  crop.  Michigan  Acad.  Sci.  Ann.  Rept.  21 :  223-224. 
1919.— See  Bot.  Absts.  6,  Entry  1419. 

2026.  Lipscomb,  G.  F.,  C.  F.  Inman,  and  J.  S.  Watkins.  The  determinatioii  of  bonz  in 
fertilizer  materials  and  mixed  fertilizers.  Amer.  Fertilizer  52:57-8.  1920. — The  method 
described  is  similar  in  its  general  procedure  to  that  outlined  in  following  Entry  2027,'but  differs 
in  the  means  adopted  for  removing  anmionia,  phosphates,  etc.  An  aliquot  corresponding  to  1  g. 
of  the  sample  is  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  boiled  down  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
then  diluted  with  water  and  the  same  operation  repeated  twice.  The  residue  is  taken  up  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  made  alkaline  with  lime  water,  and  filtered  without 
boiling.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  to  destroy  organic  matter,  the 
residue  taken  up  in  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  the  addition  of  lime  repeated  to  insure  complete  removal  of  phosphates.  The  borax 
remains  in  the  filtrate  and  may  then  be  determined  by  titration. — W.  H,  Ross. 

2027.  Pope,  W.  B.,  and  William  H.  Robs.  Qualitative  method  for  the  detection  of  bonz 
in  mixed  fertilizers.  Amer.  Fertilizer  52 :  65-66.  1920. — Directions  are  given  for  a  simple 
qualitative  test  for  differentiating  between  fertilizers  containing  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of 
borax,  the  limit  set  by  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  the  maximum  allowable  in  a  fertiliser 
without  labeling,  and  those  which  contain  in  excess  of  this  amount.  The  test  is  made  on  a 
2  g.  sample.  This  is  digested  with  50  cc.  of  90  per  cent  alcohol ;  an  aliquot  of  the  clear  solution 
is  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  evaporated  to  drsmess.  The  residue  is  ignited 
to  destroy  organic  matter  and  then  taken  up  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  1  cc.  of  tincture  of 
curcumin  added,  and  the  mixture  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  porcelain  dish.  If  borax 
is  present  a  pink  coloration,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  amount,  will  be  deposited  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish.  By  comparing  the  color  given  by  an  unknown  sample  with  a 
set  of  samples  containing  known  amounts  of  borax,  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  method  quanti- 
tatively in  the  analysis  of  samples  containing  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.1  per  cent  of  borax  or 
less.  Nitrates  interfere  with  the  test  and  must  be  destroyed  when  present.  This  may  be 
done  by  adding  sufficient  sucrose  to  insure  complete  decomposition  of  the  nitrates  when  the 
evaporated  residue  is  ignited. — W.  H,  Ross, 

2028.  Ross,  William  H.,  and  R.  B.  Deembb.  Methods  for  the  determination  of  borax  in 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials.  Amer.  Fertilizer  52 :  62-65.  1920. — The  procedure  recom- 
mended for  the  determination  of  borax  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  analysed. 
In  the  case  of  mineral  salts  free  from  phosphates,  or  iron  and  aluminum  salts,  ammonia,  and 
organic  matter,  it  is  possible  to  determine  borax  by  driving  off  carbon  dioxide  from  the  solu- 
tion of  the  salt,  making  neutral  to  methyl  red  and  then  titrating  after  adding  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator  and  1-2  g.  of  mannitol,  with  standard  sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  a  permanent 
pink  color.  Phosphates,  or  iron  and  aluminum  salts  and  ammonia  interfere  with  the  deter- 
mination and  the  method  must  therefore  be  modified  to  bring  about  their  removal  when 
present.  This  may  be  done  by  adding  to  the  hot  solution  of  the  material  to  be  analyzed  15  cc. 
of  a  10  per  cent  barium  chloride  solution  and  sufficient  barium  hydroxide  to  give  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  for  15  minutes,  or  until  any  ammonia  present  is  expelled, 
filtered  and  the  borax  then  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  titration  with  standard  alkali.  Sol- 
uble organic  matter  when  present  interferes  in  the  determination  of  small  amounts  of  borax 
(less  than  0.5  per  cent)  and  may  be  removed  by  evaporating  the  filtrate  from  the  barium 
chloride-barium  hydroxide  precipitate  and  igniting.  The  residue  is  taken  up  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  and  barium  hydroxide  repeated  to  insure  com- 
plete removal  of  phosphates,  etc.  In  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  containing  in  excess  of  0.5 
per  cent  of  borax,  the  removal  of  organic  matter  may  be  unnecessary,  and  the  same  procedure 
may  then  be  followed  as  for  the  determination  of  borax  in  mineral  salts. — W,  H,  Ross, 
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possible  after  they  appear.  Every  effort  is  made  to  present  complete  and  correct  citations 
with  abstracts  of  original  work,  of  all  papers  and  reviews,  appearing  after  January  1,  1919. 
As  an  adequate  index  of  progress.  Botanical  Abstracts  is  of  use  to  the  intelligent  grower, 
field  agent  and  inspector,  extension  worker,  teacher  and  investigator.  The  international 
scope  of  the  work  should  appeal  especially  to  those  workers  who  have  restricted  library  facili- 
ties. It  is  hoped  that  the  classification  by  subjects  will  prove  to  be  a  great  aid  even  to  those 
having  access  to  large  libraries,  while  the  topical  index  should  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  to 
every  one  interested  in  plants. 

The  service  of  Botanical  Abstracts  is  planned  for  botanists  and  all  workers  with  plants, 
throughout  the  world.  The  services  of  all  the  botanical  workers  who  are  connected  with  Botan- 
ical Abstracts  in  any  way,  are  given  without  any  compensation  except  the  satisfaction  of  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  great  cooperation  toward  the  advancement  of  science.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
students  of  plants  will  feel  that  Botanical  Abstracts  is  their  journal.  Although  the  physical 
exigencies  of  the  enterprise  have  made  it  practically  necessary  that  the  actual  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  issues  be  largely  done  within  a  relatively  short  distance  from  the  place  of  publication, 
yet  this  does  not  imply  that  the  cooperation  is  not  needed  of  residents  of  other  countries  than 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Many  collaborators  and  abstractors  reside  in  other  countries, 
but  the  aim  has  not  been  to  distribute  the  actual  work  throughout  the  world;  rather  has  it 
seemed  best  to  distribute  the  work  so  as  to  give  prompt  and  efficient  service,  without 
reference  to  the  particular  countries  in  which  the  workers  reside.  It  is  physically  necessary 
that  the  burden  of  the  work  and  the  finding  of  funds  for  clerical  assistance,  etc.,  should  rest 
largely  on  North  American  workers,  but  the  field  covered  is  international  and  the  results  are 
available  to  all. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Botanical  Abstracts,  Incorporated,  has  charge  of  publication. 
The  board  is  a  democratic  organization  made  up  of  members  elected  from  many  societieSf 
as  is  shown  on  the  first  cover  page.  Each  society  elects,  in  its  own  way,  two  representa- 
tives, each  for  a  period  of  four  years.  One  new  member  is  elected  each  biennium  (beginning 
January  1, 1921)  to  replace  the  representative  who  retires.  In  the  list  on  the  first  cover  page, 
the  member  first  named  in  each  group  is  to  serve  till  January  1, 1923;  the  second  member  in 
each  group  is  to  serve  till  January  1, 1921.    Members  are  not  eligible  for  immediate  reflection. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Botanical  Abstracts  consists  of 
five  members,  elected  annually  by  the  Board.  It  has  charge  of  ad  interim  affairs  not  involving 
matters  of  general  policy.  Its  membership  is  shown  by  the  asterisks  in  the  list  on  the  first 
cover  page.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  1920  is  Donald  Reddick,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  Board  of  Editors  of  Botanical  Abstracts  consists  of  an  Editor-in-Chief  and  Editors 
for  Sections,  as  shown  on  the  second  cover  page.  The  Editors  are  elected  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Control.  Assistant  Editors  are  appointed  by  the  Editors.  Editors  for  Sections, 
with  the  aid  of  Assistant  Editors  for  Sections,  are  responsible  for  editing  the  material  of  their 
respective  sections  as  this  is  supplied  by  the  Bibliography  Committee  (from  the  Collaborators 
and  other  Abstractors),  and  also  for  citations  and  abstracts  of  non-periodical  literature. 
They  also  supply  abbreviated  titles  for  the  author  index  of  each  volume  and  subject-index 
entries  (for  the  occasional  subject  indexes)  pertaining  to  their  respective  sections.  The  Editor- 
in-Chief,  with  the  help  of  the  Associate  Editor-in-Chief  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Editors,  is  responsible  for  the  general  make-up  of  the  issues,  for  the  final  compilations  of  the 
author  and  subject  indexes,  and  for  such  other  details  as  are  left  to  him  by  the  Editors  for 
Sections. 

The  Bibliography  Committee  of  Botanical  Abstracts,  the  membership  of  which  is  shown 
on  the  second  cover  page,  is  appointed  annually  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  The  Bibliography  Committee  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  arranging  for  the 
prompt  citing  and  abstracting  of  serial  botanical  literature.  In  performing  this  function,  the 
Committee  assigns  to  individual  Collaborators  the  complete  responsibility  for  furnishing  the 
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abstracts  of  all  botanical  papers  in  a  specified  serial  publication,  or  in  a  limited  number  of 
serials.  The  Committee  is  further  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  an  accurate  record, 
through  a  system  of  reports  furnished  currently  by  the  Collaborators,  of  the  state  of  abstract- 
ing for  each  serial  publication.  This  record  enables  the  Committee  to  detect  and  correct 
delinquencies  in  the  work  of  abstracting  and  to  keep  the  work  up  to  date.  The  number  of 
assigned  serials  will  eventually  exceed  2000,  for  each  of  which  a  record  of  the  state  of  ab- 
stracting will  be  maintained  in  the  office  of  the  Bibliography  Committee.  Readers  are  earnestly 
requested  to  aid  the  Bibliography  Committee  by  bringing  to  its  attention  any  serial  publi- 
cations that  are  not  being  properly  represented  in  Botanical  Abstracts.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  1920  is  J.  R.  Schramm,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Collaborators  of  Botanical  Abstracts.  A  large  number  of  botanical  workers  in  all 
parts  of*the  world  have  volunteered  to  assume  complete  responsibility  for  securing  citations 
and  abstracts  from  one  or  more  serial  publications  as  assigned  to  them  by  the  Bibliography 
Committee.  This  corps  of  volimtary  workers  (called  Collaborators)  really  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  service  rendered  by  Botanical  Abstracts.  Through  their  work  it  is  made  certain 
that  all  serial  publicati  .x^s  are  promptly  entered.  A  list  of  the  names  of  Collaborators  is 
published  in  each  volume  of  Botanical  Abstracts.  It  is  desirable  that  a  considerable 
reserve  list  of  collaborators  be  maintained,  in  order  to  allow  for  necessary  ejianges,  and  addi- 
tional collaborators  are  therefore  earnestly  solicited. 

Abstractors  for  Botanical  Abstracts.  Collaborators  frequently  prepare  abstracts  them- 
selves, and  are  thus  Abstractors,  but  they  also  arrange  for  others  to  prepare  them.  Every 
abstract  is  signed  by  the  Abstractor  who  prepared  it,  but  entries  by  citation  alone  are  not 
signed.  The  Collaborators  are  responsible  for  these  citations.  A  list  of  Abstractors  is  pub- 
lished for  each^  volume  of  Botanical  Abstracts.  It  includes  many  names  of  voluntary 
contributors  to  the  enterprise,  besides  those  of  the  Collaborators. 

The  Printing  and  Circulation  of  Botanical  Abstracts  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Publishers^ 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  definite  contract  between  them  and  the  Board  of  Control.  All 
other  matters  are  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Corre^ondence  concerning 
subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers  or  their  agents;  other  matters  should  be 
referred  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Bibliography  Com* 
mittee,  or  to  the  Editor-in-Chief. 

Readers  of  Botanical  Abstracts  are  earnestly  requested  to  make  careful  note  of  any 
errors  that  occur  in  the  journal,  with  their  corrections,  and  to  send  these  notes  to  the  Eklitor- 
in-Chief .  If  all  will  cooperate  in  this  it  will  be  possible  to  supply  a  page  of  corrigenda  with 
each  volume.    These  notes  should  be  on  sheets  about  22  X  28  cm.^  (8)  X  H  inches). 

Botanical  Abstracts  is  published  monthly,  two,  three,  or  four  volumes  being  issued 
each  year  at  present.  Each  volume  contains  about  300  pages.  The  current  (1U21)  volumes 
are  VII  and  VIII.  Subscriptions  are  accepted  for  Vols.  III-VI,  inclusive.  Volumes  I 
and  II  can  no  longer  be  furnished  by  the  publishers.  The  price  for  two  volumes  is  S6J00, 
for  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies,  Mexico  <and  Cuba;  16.25,  for  Canada;  96.50,  for 
other  countries.  Prices  are  net  postpaid.  No  claims  are  allowed  for  copies  lost  in  the  mails 
unless  such  claims  are  received  within  30  days  (90  days  for  places  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada)  of  the  date  of  issue. 

Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  following  addresses,  for  the  respective  countries: 

United  States  of  North  America  and  dependencies;  Mexico;  Cuba:  Williams  A  Wilkins 
Company,  Mount  Royal  aid  Guilford  Avenues,  Baltimore. 

Argentina  and  Uruguay :  Beutelspacher  y  Cia.,  Sarmiento  815,  Buenos  Aires. 

Australia:  Stirling  &  Co.,  317  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

Belgium:  Henri  Lamertin,  58  Rue  Coudenberg,  Bruxelles. 

The  British  Empire,  except  Australia  and  Canada:  The  Cambridge  Univeraity  Pieas, 
C.  F.  Clay,  Manager,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  British  subscribers  are  requested  to  ynito 
checks  and  money  orders  pav^ble  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Clay,  Manager,  at  the  London  AddreoB. 

Canada:  Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  87  Queen  Street,  East  Toronto. 

Denmark:  H.  Hagerup's  Boghandel,  Gothersgade  30,  KjObenhavn. 

France:  Emile  Bougault,  48,  Rue  des  Ecoles,  Paris. 

Germany:  R.  Friedlander  &  Sohn,  Carlstrasse  11,  Berlin  N.  W.,  6. 

Holland :  Scheltema  &  Holkema,  Rokin  74r-74,  Amsterdam. 

Italy:  Ulrico  Hoepli,  Milano.  ^ 

Japan    and    Korea:   Maruzen  Company,    Ltd.      (Maruzen-Kabushikl-^SaUia}.     li-lft 
Nihonbashi  Tori-Sanchome,  Tokyo ;  Fukuoka,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  and  Sendai,  Jl|>am*   ^ 

Spain:  Ruiz  Hermanos,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13,  Madrid.  ->''   v 

Switzerland :  Georg  &  Cie.,  Freistrasse  10,  BAle. 
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